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The Roots of the Nazi Concept of the Ideal 
German Peasant 


By Paul Honigsheim^ 


ABSTRACT 

Since the epoch of German Romanticism there exists an uninterrupted stream 
of thinking and feeling, which is not originally of primarily rural character but 
which opposes the kind of thinking, feeling, and living, characteristic of the 
German city. In this way the rudiments of a concept of rural life, considered 
the true life, is laid. This mentality appears especially in 14 movements and 
groups described in detail in the article. All of them emphasize viewimints 
which alter were incorporated into the Nazi concept of peasant and rurm life. 
This part of the Nazi program is not even a new combination of old elements, 
such syntheses having been built up previously. The case of the Nazis demon¬ 
strates the efficacy of the ideology on German rural life. 


RESUMEN 

Desde la 4poca del romanticismo alemdn existe una corriente inintemimpida 
de pensamiento y sentimiento que no es originalmente de caracter 
especialmente rural, pero que estd opuesta a la clase de pensamiento, 
sentimiento j y vida caracteristicos de la ciudad alemana. De este modo se 
forman los rudimentos de un concepto de vida rural, considerada como la 
verdadera vida. Esta mentalidad aparece especialmente en 14 movimientos y 
grupos descritos en detalle en el articulo. Todos hacen hincapi4 en puntos de 
vista oue se incorporaron luego en el concepto nazista de la ^da campesina y 
rural. Esta parte ael programa nazista no es ni siquiera una nueva comoinaeidn 
de viejos elementos; tales sintesis habian sido hechas anteriormente. El caso de 
los Nazis demuestra la eficacia de la ideologfa en la vida rural alemana. 


The United States is expected not 
only to help reorganize Germany in 
general but also her rural life in par¬ 
ticular. This includes the necessity of 
influencing the mentality of the rural 
population, and especially the menta¬ 
lity of the youth. To be able to do so, 
the United States must know the 
existing Nazi-mentality. Especially 
the United States must know the pre¬ 
dominant rural mentality and the 
Nazi-concept of the peasants which 
had been taught to and largely ac¬ 
cepted by them. The Germans them¬ 
selves are inclined to consider every¬ 
thing, even their own life and ideolo¬ 
gy, from an historical point of view. 

t Michigan State College. 


Accordingly, a knowledge of the roots 
of the NazT concept of the ideal Ger¬ 
man peasant is necessary and timely. 

On the European continent the in¬ 
terest in peasant life does not have a 
long history. In the epoch of the Ger¬ 
man Reformation the peasants had 
tried to change their situation by re¬ 
volutionary means. This attempt had 
been crushed. The same happened to 
the ideology of anabaptists and simi¬ 
lar religious groups which advocated 
help for the peasants. Accordingly the 
peasant, just as important as live¬ 
stock, existed in the consciousness of 
the occidental society almost exclu- 
si^ely as the property of the feudal 
lord. Under those conditions rural life 
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became almost synonymous with feu¬ 
dal rural life. And even in the feudal 
rural life no one found great interest. 
For in the absolutistic countries the 
feudal man lived largely at the court 
where the centralized bureaucratic 
administration became increasingly 
important. Moreover, closely related 
to the growing bureaucracy was the 
mercantilistic system. Mercantilism 
gave emphasis to manufactured pro¬ 
ducts, foreign trade, rare metals, and 
coined money, i. e , to goods connected 
with urban, rather than with rural 
life. 

After the mercantilistic practice 
had come to a climax under the 
French minister Colbert, opposition of 
primarily socio-economic character 
against mercantilism began to arise. 
Because a more universal opposition 
of primarily religiocultural character 
to the way of life of the French abso¬ 
lutism had already arisen this opposi¬ 
tion gained attention. The opponents 
were the following: (1) The Janse- 
nists, inner-catholic adversaries of 
Jesuitism and Gallicanism (the na¬ 
tional French Catholicism) who ac¬ 
cused both of being too secular; (2) 
The Trappists, a split from the Cis¬ 
tercian order, who opposed the 
wealthy and secular life of many mon¬ 
asteries, but rather insisted upon ag¬ 
ricultural labor as the kind of work 
suited to the monk; (3) The Maurin- 
ians, a branch of the Benedictin order, 
who emphasized the importance and 
the right of the particular monastery 
as opposed to the ecclesiastical and 
political centralization; (4) The Arch¬ 
bishop Fenelon, who contrasted de¬ 


centralization, quietude, and contem¬ 
plation to centralization, conquest, 
and restlessness in the political, reli¬ 
gious, and in the every day life of 
French absolutism. No one of these 
four programs was in itself a peasant 
ideology or even a primarily rural 
program. But by denying the tradi¬ 
tional way of life of the dominant 
groups, courts, bishops, and bureau¬ 
crats in the capital and in provincial 
urban centers, they at least indirectly 
called the attention of their contem¬ 
poraries to the non-urban, rural life. 
In this manner they prepared the way 
for two especially rural programs, 
namely the movement in favor of the 
power of the old nobility on their es¬ 
tates in the provinces (especially as 
represented by Boulainvilliers) and 
the Reform-Mercantilists, who main¬ 
tained some ideas of mercantilism, 
but considered it one-sided because it 
neglected agriculture and rural life 
(especially as represented by Vauban 
and Boisguilbert). 

This opposition to French absolu¬ 
tism forms one of the basic elements 
in the teaching of the following 
groups in the 18th century: (1) the 
French Physiocrats, who stressed the 
importance of land as basic economic 
value and as a source of other wealth 
rather than of manufactured goods 
and money; (2) the English and 
Scotch land-nationalizers, who agreed 
with the Physiocrats in the viewpoint 
just outlined but differed from them 
in wanting to eliminate land rent; (3) 
the French enlighteners (especially 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Condor- 
cet) who, in spite of denying the theo- 
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retical background of the Physiocrats, 
nevertheless were interested in rural 
problems and incorporated rural his¬ 
tory into their concept of universal 
history; (4) the anti-rationalistic 
wing of the 18th century, who denied 
the emphasis given to human reason 
by the enlighteners but rather found 
the true man in the savage, shepherd, 
fisherman, or peasant, living far from 
city, traffic, and rationalism. Ex¬ 
amples of this ideal were the Scottish 
highlanders (Herder, the young Goe¬ 
the), Corsicans (Rousseau) and low 
German peasants (Justus Moeser); 
(5) Protestant Pietism, which repre¬ 
sented a primarily emotional Protes¬ 
tantism, was influenced by Jansenists 
and Fenelon, and became the religion 
of small groups in country towns, cas¬ 
tles, and villages. 

Upon the rationalistic ideologists of 
the 18th century economic liberalism, 
democracy, anarchism, and socialism 
of the 19th century are largely based. 
Since these are unimportant to the 
content of this paper, they do not 
merit further discussion. But all the 
anti-rationalistic movements mention¬ 
ed above are forerunners of, and con¬ 
stituent elements in, the formation of 
German Romanticism. Non-German 
Romanticism likewise can be omitted 
since it is outside of the scope of this 
paper.' 

' Due to lack of space only the most es¬ 
sential publications can be mentioned in the 
footnotes. The citations refer almost exclu¬ 
sively to German works. Publications which 
originally were written in other languages 
but which were translated into German and 
have in this form been of influence in Ger¬ 
many, are cited according to that (Jennan 
translation which has been influential. 
Books which were originally written in 


German Romanticism originated as 
an opposition to the unification and 
rationalistic-bureaucratic administra¬ 
tion organized by Napoleon. The lat¬ 
ter was thought to be a representa¬ 
tive of the same mentality as that of 
the Enlightenment and the French 
Revolution. Romanticism was sup¬ 
ported by the old feudal and other 
regional forces which Napoleon had 
restrained. At the same time it was 
idealistically embraced by persons 
who feel their mental vigor, artistic 
intuition, and religious ecstasy op¬ 
pressed by the emphasis which en¬ 
lightened philosophy gave to reason. 
The main ideas of German Romanti¬ 
cism were the following: (1) Emotion 
rather than reason is the essential; 
(2) totality is a metaphysical entity 
in contrast to the concept of the whole 
as being nothing but a sum, made of 
particular entities; (3) the human 
social group is a metaphysical entity 
in contrast to the enlightened theory 
that the group has been built through 
the will of the individuals and is com¬ 
posed of particular individuals; (4) 
organizations have to be built from 
up to down, rather than from down 

English as well as books which were origin¬ 
ally written in another language but trans¬ 
lated into many languages (among them 
also into English) are cited according to the 
English translation. When the whole book 
falls into consideration, no special indica¬ 
tion about exact citations is given. When 
theie exist many editions which are differ¬ 
ent us to pagination but equal with regard 
to subdivision into books, chapters, etc., the 
subdivisions arc given. If no special indi¬ 
cations, such as chapter, etc., are used in the 
book under consideration, we use the expres- 
aio*is “no.” or “nos.”. In citing German 
books the term “Verlag,” i.e. publisher, has 
regularly been omitted. 
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to up; (6) any institution is unique 
and different from every other one, 
in contrast to the revolutionary aim 
toward equalization and to the Napo¬ 
leonic goal of* unification; (6) laws 
and institutions have to originate out 
of, and have to be based on tradition, 
in contrast to the laws issued by Na¬ 
poleon according to rational construct. 

In applying these general concepts. 
Romanticism has stressed the power 
of, and even attached itself to the 
interests of the following: (1) Pro¬ 
testant Orthodoxism and Revivalism, 
a union which was facilitated by the 
previously mentioned relationship be¬ 
tween Pietism and Romanticism; (2) 
Catholicism, because some Romanti¬ 
cists already considered Protestant¬ 
ism as a forerunner of Enlightenment 
and Revolution, and thereby rediscov¬ 
ered medieval Catholicism, its Thom- 
istic social-philosophy, and glorifica¬ 
tion of estates-within-the-state; (3) 
special groups, which traditionally 
passed down from generation to gen¬ 
eration, such as estates-within-the- 
state, guilds, the nobility and the pea¬ 
santry; (4) nationality in its unique¬ 
ness.^ 


\G. W. F. Hejfel. Vorleaungen ueber dir 
PhUoaqpkie der Geaekiehte, Leipzif?, Reclam, 
1907, £inleitunff, II, c, & III, b, pp. 90-94, 
102-108, 116-126; idem, Vorleaungen ueber 
dia Geaehiehta der Pkiloaophie, Vol. I-III 
BerHn. Duncker & Humblot, 1833- 1836, Vol. 
I, Einieitung. A, 2 A 3, pp. 32-64, Vol. Ill, 
III Teil, 8. Abschnitt, E, pp. 684-691; J. G. 
Fichte, Dar gaaekloaaene HandeUaiaai, 
Jena* Fischen 1920; F. W. Schelling, Sch- 
riftan. aur Gaaellachaftaphiloaophie, ibid., 
1926, pp. 206-264, 375-389, 463-469, 716-720, 
777-789; F. v. Baader, Schriftm zur Geaell- 
aekaftaphiloaophie, ibid., 1925, pp. 53f., 105, 
280-809, S19-3K. 342f., 347ff., 352ff., 3691., 
396ff., 417f., 422f., 743-749, 766-770, 790- 
802, 819 ^ 6 ; Oeaellachaft und Staat im 


Out of this came interest in the ori¬ 
gin and in the old feudal and rural 
kind of life of Hindus (Schlegel), Mo¬ 
hammedans (Hammer - Purgstall, 
Rueckert), Celtes (Zeuss), Slavs 
(Miklosich), Etruscans (01 f r i e d 
Mueller), etc. At the same time some 
special historically based and struc¬ 
tured social, political, economic, and 
juridical sciences originated. Such 
disciplines were: (1) The historical 
investigation and glorification of some 
rural feudal families by romantically 
minded historians, although they did 
not come from nobility themselves 
(Fahne, Lisch); (2) the historical 
school of law and its study of medie¬ 
val, feudal, rural, and cooperative 
laws (Savigny, Hugo, Beseler); (3) 
the historical school of economics 
(Roscher). Most of all the forces were 
spent in the investigation of the rural 
history of the Teutonic peoples, espe¬ 
cially their original rural commu¬ 
nism (Grimm, Zeuss), nomadism (Ar¬ 
nold, Meitzen, Lamprecht, von der 
Goltz, Knapp), feudalism or peasantry 
(Eichhorn, Maurer, Waitz, Roth, von 
Below), rotation of crops (Hanssen, 
von Below, Dopsch), three-fallow-sys- 

Spiegel deutacher Romantik, ed. J. Baxa, 
ibid., 1924, pp. 36f., 91-118, 363-383, 433ff., 
473ff., 486ff; F. v. d. Marwitz, Aua dem 
Naehlaaae, Berlin, 1862, Vol. I, pp. 28-31, 
39, 169, 194f., 306, 323, 386, 405ff., 423, 
Vol. II, pp. 216, 226ff., 240-243, 249, 371, 
379f., 386, 390f. The history of these move¬ 
ments may be found in the following pub¬ 
lications: G. Salomon, Dua Mittelalter ala 
Ideal der Romantik, Muenchen, Drei Mas- 
ken, 1922. F. Meinecke, Weltbuergertum 
und Nationalataat, Muenchen & Berlin, 01- 
denbourg, many editions, I. Bueh, np. 1-373; 
idem. Die Idee dei Stautaiaeaon, ibid., many 
editions. III. Buch, 1. Kapitel, pp. 427-468. 
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tern (Eichhorn, Landau, Much), etc.^ 
This survey has led us up to the 
turn to the 20th century. It proves 
already that Romanticism did not die 
out in the middle of the 19th century 
as has often been asserted. On the 
contrary, there persists after that pe¬ 
riod some Romantic ideAs, not exclu¬ 
sively within the scientific realm but 
rather in every sphere. Especially is 
this true with regard to the socio¬ 
economic and political spheres, even 
up to the epoch of Hitler. The indi¬ 
viduals and groups which we have in 
mind criticize and undermine a kind 
of feeling, thinking, and living, which 
they thought to be an exclusively or 
primarily rationalistic, intellectualis- 
tic, technical, and urban one. By so 
doing they at least lay the rudiments 
of a concept of rural life, considered 


*The history of these theories may be 
found in the following publications: A. 
Dopsch, Die Wirtschaftsentwickelung der 
Karolingerzeit, Vol. I, Weimar, Boehlau, 
1912, no. 1, 1-26; idem, WirUehaftliehe 

nnd eoziale Grundlagen der EuropaeiBchen 
Kulturentwiekelung, Vol. I, Wien, Seidel, 
1923; no. 1, pp. 1-62; G. Schmoller, Deut- 
eehea Statedteweaen in aelterer Zeit, Bonn & 
Leipzig, Schroeder, 1922, pp. 1-88; M. 
Weber, “Der Streit um den Charakter der 
altgermanischen Sozialverfassung,” Geaam- 
melte Aufaaetze zur Sozial-und Wirtachafta^ 
geaekickte, Tuebingen, Mohr, 1924, pp. 608- 
666; P. Honigsheim, “Max Weber as His¬ 
torian of Amculture,” forthcoming; W. 
Schmidt, Die Spraehfamilien und Spraehen- 
kreiae der Erde, Heidelberg, Winter, 1926, 
pp. 31, 39f., 64f.; W. Koppers, “Die ethno- 
logische Wirtschaftsforschung,” Anthropoa, 
Vol. X-XI, St. Gabriel-Moedfing bei Wien, 
1916-1916, pp. 624 ff., 640-646, 976-981; H. 
Muehlestein, Ueber die Herkunft der Etrus- 
her, Berlin, Frankfurter Vcrlag, 1929, pp. 
21-24; E. Fiesel, “Etruskisch,'^ Grundriaa 
der Indogermamaehen Spraeh und Alter- 
tumakunde, Abteilung: Geschichte der In- 
dogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft, 11, no. 
6; J. Friedrich, “Hethitisch und Klcinasiu- 
tische Sprachen,” ibid. 


as the true life. Moreover, many of 
these individuals and groups dir^tly 
emphasize the German peasant as the 
especially ideal man. They can be clas¬ 
sified according to a scheme contain¬ 
ing fourteen main types. All of the 
phenomena coming into consideration 
belong primarily to one of these four¬ 
teen types; some of them may also be¬ 
long to other types. However, we will 
describe them only when dealing with 
the type to which they primarily be¬ 
long. 

The late romantic and neo~roman~ 
tic anthropological concept* is opposed 


*J. J. Bachofen, Der Mytkoa von Orient 
und Occident, Muenchen, Beck, 1916; idem 
Das Lykische Volk, Leipzig. Haeasel, 1924, 
pp. 102-109; C. A. Bemoufli, Johann Jakob 
Bachofen, Basel, Schwaba. 1924, pp. 224- 
227, 406; idem, Johann Jakob Bachofen ala 
Religionaforecher, Frauenfeld ft L«ipidg, 
1924, Einleitung^ pp. 6-9, 16-20; L. Gump- 
lowicz, SoziaXpnxloaophie, Innsbruck, Wag¬ 
ner, 1910, pp. 136-142, 160ff., idem, Auage- 
waehlte Werke, ibid., Vol. II, 1926, I. Buch, 
no. II, 6, p. 20, II. Buch, nos. XI ft XII, pp. 
161-167, fV. Buch, nos. IV ft V, pp. 262- 
266, Vol. IV, 1928, II. Buch, pp. 213-264; 
E. Hahn, Die Wirtachaft der W^elt, Heidel¬ 
berg, Winter, 1000, pp. 16, 186, 189, 197, 
204-208, 227, 230, 261, 301, 309-313, idem, 
Die Entatehung der wirtachaftlichen Arbeit, 
ibid., 1908, pp. 49ff.; idem, Von der Haeke 
zum Pfluge Leipzig, Quelle ft Meyer, 1914, 

§ p. 98-110; L. Frobenius, Und Afrika 
praeh, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Vita, (n.d.), 
Vol. I, pp. 367-376, Vol. II, pp. 834-344, Vol. 
Ill pp. 363ff.; idem, Daa Sterbende Afrika, 
Muenchen, Recht, (n.d.) pp. 9, 47; idem, 
Paideuma, ibid., p. 23; P. Ratzel, “Die Afri- 
kanischen Bogen,’* Abhandlungen der phiL- 
hiat. Claaae der Kgl. Saeehaiaohen Geaella- 
chaft der Wiaaenaehaften, Vol. XIIL Leip¬ 
zig, Hirzel, 1891: B. Ankermann, “Kultur- 
kreise in Afrika,*’ Zeitachrift fuer Ethnolo¬ 
gic, Vol. 87, Berlin, 1908; idem, “Verbrei- 
tung und Formen des Totemismus,” ibid,, 
Vol. 47, 1916; F. Graebner, Methode der 
Ethnologic, Heidelberg, Winter, 1911; idem, 
“Ethnologic,** Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 
III. Tell, 6. Abteilung, Leipzig ft Berlin, 
Teubner, 1923, pp. 446, 672-674; W. Schmidt 
ft W. Koppers, ueaellechaft und Wirtachaft 
der Voelker, Der Menaeh oiler Zeiten, Vrf. 
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to the liberal-optimistic-progresflistic 
one of Waitz, Herbert Spencer, Bas- 
tian, Taylor, and their respective 
schools. The new anti-optimistic 
thought considers the change from 
primitive to modem, technical, and 
urban culture as nothing more than a 
fluctuating line of development rather 
than an uninterrupted and automati¬ 
cally occurring progress. Through 
such changes, the cultural values 
which are believed to have existed in 
an earlier epoch, are supposed to have 
been lost, at least for time. The most 
characteristic authors and schools 
were the following: (1) Bachofen, 
who regretted the disappearance of 
the pre-intellectualistic and anti- 
intellectualistic, pre-urban and anti- 
urban life of the early matrilinear so¬ 
ciety; (2) Gumplowicz, who believed 
in an uninterrupted series of recur¬ 
rent periods of progress and regress; 
(8) Eduard Hahn, who considered the 
increasing importance of urban life 
and the simultaneous weakening of 


III, Regensburg, Habbel, 1924, I. Teil, 2. 
Absehnltt, pp. 31-130, II. Teil. 1-3. Ab- 
schnitt, pp. 133-192, 8. Abschnitt, pp. 352- 
374, III. Teil, 2. AbschniU, pp. 419-428, 6. Ab- 
schnitt, pp. 625-644; W. Schmidt, Der Ur^ 
Bpruna der Gotteeidee, 2. Auf^age, Muen- 
•ter, Aschendorf, 1926 and subsequent years, 
Vol. II, pp. 911, 923, 927, 963, Vol. Ill, pp. 
11-28, 86, 47, 60-79, 133ff., 290-300, 321ff., 
348-383, 419-424, 544. O. Menghin, Welige- 
eehiehte der Steinxeit, Wien. Schroll, 1931, 
pp. 616ff.; FeetBckrift, Publication d'Hom^ 
magd, oferte au P. W. Schmidt, ed. W. Kop- 

f ers, Wien, Mechitaristen-Congregation, 
02S, pp. 269-274, 349-365, 686-644. The his¬ 
tory ot these theories may be found in the 
following publications: P. Honigsheim, “Die 
geisteMras^ichtliche Stelluf^ der Anthropol- 
ogie, Ethnologie, Uigeschichte und ihrer 
Hauptrlehtungen,** ikxd,, pp. 844-864; idem, 
'^Adolf Bastian,** Koelner Vierteljahrehefie 
fuer Soxiologie, Vc4. VI, Muenchen A Leip¬ 
zig, Dunckor A Humblot, 1926, pp. 61-76; 


rural life at the present time as per¬ 
version of the original and natural 
relation; (4) Frobenius, who found 
fault with occidental culture because 
it has lost some forms of human feel¬ 
ing, present among African Negroes; 
(5) The cultural-cyclical school. This 
group was especially opposed to the 
emphasis given to the parallel devel¬ 
opment by the evolutionists. Rather, 
it insisted upon the importance of 
migration of man and diffusion of 
cultural values, and therefore denied 
uninterrupted development and prog¬ 
ress. It had been started by Ratzel, 
developed by Ankermann and Graeb- 
ner, and elaborated as a metaphysi¬ 
cally based system by William 
Schmidt. He felt that some forms of 
life existed already at the beginning 
of human history, which had great 
cultural value. They even were sup¬ 
posed to be the objectively and ethi¬ 
cally correct ones. Later these values 
have been lost according to Schmidt. 
His explanation is this: Out of ani- 

idem, “Soziologische Fragcstellungen in der 
gegenwaertigen praebistorischen und ethno- 
fogischen Literatur,” ibid., Vol. VII, 1928, 
pp. 331-343, 427-446; idem, “Ein Wort zu 
Adolf Baatians 100. Geburtstag,” IPEK, 
Jahrbuch fuer praehietonschc und ethno- 
graphiache Kunet, Leipzig, Klinkhardt, 1927, 
pp. 82-91; idem, “Kulturkreislehre, praehis- 
torinch-ethnologische Zusammenhaenge und 
primitive Kunst,” ibid., 1929, pp. 123-132; 
idem, **Eduard Hahn,” Anthropoe, Vol. 
XXIV, 1929, pp. 587-612; idem, ‘‘The Pro¬ 
blem of Diffusion and Parallel Evolution 
with Special Reference to American In¬ 
dians,” Papera of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Ann Arbor, Th** Univei'sity of 
Michigan Press, Vol. XXVII, pp. 516f., 
idem, ‘‘The Philosophical Background of 
European Anthropology,” Awencaw Auth~ 
ropologiet, Vol. XLIV, Menasha, The Amer¬ 
ican Anthropological Association, pp. 384ff. 
(In these historical artices also other pub¬ 
lications under consideration arc listed). 
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mal husbandry nomadism there origi¬ 
nated the centralized bureaucratic 
state of the ancient orient with its 
administrative urban centers, and out 
of that the modern occidental state. 
Accordingly primitive, pre-technical, 
pre-state, i. e., pre-urban forms of 
behavior are supposed to be good and 
true kinds of life, compared with the 
technical, urban forms which ap¬ 
peared later. Thus these anti-evolu- 
tionistic-anthropological concepts are 
certainly of a pessimistic character. 

But long before their appearance an 
even more universal pessimism had 
arisen. 

Pessimism in the 19 th century’^ 
has been taught in contrast to evo¬ 
lution and the belief in progress. The 
latter was felt to be the essential in 
the systems of the enlighteners and 
their liberal, democratic, socialistic, 
and anarchistic followers. Forms of 

“ S. Kierkegaard, Die Werke, Sannerz & 
Leipzig, Eberhard Arnold, 1926; A. Scho¬ 
penhauer, Die Welt ala Wille und Voratel- 
lung, Vol. I & II, Leipzig, Brockhaus, many 
editions; M. Heindel, Die Weltanschauung 
der Roeenkreuzer, Leipzig, Theosophisches 
Verlagshaus, (n.d.); H. P. Blavatsky, Der 
Schlueaael zur Theoaophie, ibid., 1924, pp. 
4-12, 28f., 83ff., 211; Omar, Geiatliche und 
leibliche Wiedergeburt, Freiburg, Geber, 
1922; idem, Zaratkuatra redivivua, ibid., P. 
Dahlke, Buddhiamua ala Weltanackauuna, 
Mucnchen-Neubiberg, Schloss, (n.d.) pp. If., 
261; idem. Die Bedeutung dea Buddhiamua 
fuer unaere Zeit, ibid., (n.d.); Vasetto, 
Buddhiamua ala Reformgedanke, ibid. pp. 
3, 12, 33-84; W. Bohn, Buddhiamua die Reli¬ 
gion der Erloeaung, ibid; (n.d.) pp. V-VII; 
idem. Die Religion des Jina, ibid., 1921, p. 
10; R. Steiner, Die Philoaophie der Fteiheit, 
Berlin, Philosophisch-Anthroposophischcr 
Verlag, many editions; idem, wie erlangt 
man Erkenntniaae dei hoeheren Welten, 
ibid., 1920; idem, Theoaophie, Stuttgart, 
Der Kommende Tag, many editions; L. 
Polzei-Hoditz, Politiache Betracht ungen, 
ibid., 1920, pp. 15, 46, 62-58. 102-108; Voui 
Lebenawetk Rudolf Steiner*a, Muenchen, 


such pessimism are the primarily (1) 
religious pessimism propounded by 
the Dane Soeren Kierkegaard who op¬ 
posed most of all the suposedly anti- 
religious modern urban life and think¬ 
ing; (2) philosophical pessimism set 
forth by Schopenhauer who consid¬ 
ered the world as bad in itself, men as 
inferior beings, will as cause of every 
evil, elimination of will as the goal, 
politics, democracy, parliamentarism, 
and any kind of activity as nonsense; 
(3) anti-European pessimism taught 
by Mazdasnans, Rosicrucians, Theo- 
sophs, Anthroposophs, Neo - Bud¬ 
dhists, and Neo-Dschainists, contrast¬ 
ing Asiatic intuition to European in- 
tellectualism; (4) historical pessi¬ 
mism, set forth by Ernst Bloch, Key- 
serling, Klages, Theodor Lessing and 
Spengler, who considered especially 
the development of the modern Euro¬ 
pean world, its intellectualism, tech- 

Kaiser, 1921, pp. 273-304; E. Block, Gaiat 
der Utopie, Muenchen & Leipzig, Duncker 
& Humblot, 1918, pp. 236-343; L. Klages, 
Vom koamogctiiachen Eroa, Jean, Diada- 
richs, 1926; idem, Zur Auadruckalehre und 
Charakterkunde, Heidelberg, Kampmann, 
1927; idem, Der Geiat ala Wideraacher dar 
Seele, Vol. I-III, Leipzig, Barth, 1929-1932, 
especially Vol. Ill, Kapitel 56, 66, 68-69, 72- 
74. T. Lessing, Eutopa und Aaian, Leipzig, 
Meiner, manv editions; H. Muehlestein, 
Ruaaland una die Paychomaohie Europaa, 
Muenchen, Beck, 1926; A. Spengler, Unter-‘ 
gang dea Abendlandea, Vol. I & II, ibid., 
many editions; Graf H. Keyserling, Sehoep^ 
feriache Erkennfma, Darmstadt, Reichel, 
1922; idem, Politik, Wiriachaft, Waiaheit, 
ibid., 1922: L. Ziegler, Daa heilige Raich der 
Deuiachen, Vol. f & II, ibid., 1926; idem, 
Geataltwandel der Goetter, Vol. I & II, ibid., 
1922; idem, Zwiachen Menach und Wirta- 
chaft, ibid., 1927, pp. 203-379. The history of 
many of these movements may be found in 
P. Honigsheim, “Romantische und religioos- 
mystisch verankerte Wirtschaftsgcsinnun- 
genj’ Die Wti tachaftHwiaaenarhaft nach 
dent Knegc, Vol. I. Muenchen & Leipzig, 
Duncker & Humblot, 1926, pp. 261-312. 
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nique» and industry as a decline. Ev¬ 
ery one of these pessimistic concepts 
helped to undermine the belief in the 
pre-eminence and even the value of 
the intellectual and technical culture 
which was believed to have been de¬ 
veloped in the occidental city. By so 
doing, they likewise helped to draw 
attention to the forgotten peasant. 
The combination of elements of such 
pessimistic character with elements 
of an opposite character in the system 
of Toennies had a similar effect. 

Gemeinschaft and Geaselachaft are 
the two terms contrasted by Toen¬ 
nies". Among other things Toennies 
combined the Schopenhauerian belief 
in the predominance of the will in 
human history with elements of the 
Marxian theory of economic determi¬ 
nation of cultural change. Moreover 
two forms of human groups were con¬ 
trasted which he considered the two 
essential ones. These are: (1) ‘‘Ge¬ 
meinschaft," i. e., community; here 
the group is supposed to be prior in 
time to and higher in value than the 
individual, and the will of the latter 
is determined by his belonging to the 
community; (2) “Gesellschaft," i. e. 
society; here the individual is sup¬ 
posed to have built up through his 

" P. ToennieH, Gemeinschaft vnd Gesell- 
sehaft, Berlin, Curtius, many editions. See 
'^Translators Introduction” in Fundamental 
Concepts of Sociology, Gemeinschaft und 
Gsseuschaft, by F. Toennies, translated and 
supplemented by C. P. Loomis, New York, 
etc., American Book Company, (N.D.); 
Toennies, Einfuehrung in die Soziologie, 
Stuttgart, Enke, 1931, II. Buch; idem, Soz~ 
iologiscke Stndien und Kiitiken, Vol. I, Jena, 
Fischer, 1926, no. XVII. 3, pp. 360-368; 
idem, ”Soziologische« Symposion IX,” Zeit- 
schrift fuel Voelkvipsychologic nnd Soziolo¬ 
gie, Vol. VI1, 2, Leipzig, Hirschfeld, 1931, 
pp. 129-134. 


own will the group, which in this case 
is believed to be nothing but a sum 
of individuals. Toennies argues that 
“Gesellschaft" increases with increas¬ 
ing predominance of centralized state, 
city, and urban life over rural life. 
He considered this a statement of 
fact, made without valuation. After 
World War I it was understood and 
used in another sense, i.e., as a com¬ 
plaint about the disappearing “Ge¬ 
meinschaft." Moreover, the latter was 
then considered to be the higher tyi>e 
of life and to be represented most of 
all by the rural community. The lat¬ 
ter was thought to be superior to the 
masses living in the Gesellschaft-like 
city. Although Toennies had never 
disdained the masses, now others did 
so. For prior to Toennies a primarily 
aristocratic ideology had originated 
out of the pessimism of Schopen¬ 
hauer. 

A neo-aristocratic concepV had 


■ P. Nietzsche, Menschliches Allzumensch- 
liches, 1. Band, 2 & 6. Hauptstueck, II. 
Band, 1. Abteiiung, nos. 305-308, 321, 2. 
Abteilung, nos. 292-293, Werke, Leipzig, 
Krueger, many editions, Vol. II, pp. 5, 7-112, 
211-267, Vol. Ill, pp. 160f., 168f., 351ff.; 
idem, Morgenroete, ll. Buch, nos. 133-136, 
145-147, III. Buch, nos. 193-194, 199-201, 
206, ibid,, Vol. IV, pp. 136-141, 149ff., 184f., 
191-194, 203-209; idem, Froehliehe Wissen- 
schatf, I. Buch, nos. 18, 31, 40, IV. Buch, 
no. 329, V. Buch, nos. 350f., 358, ibid., Vol. 
V, pp. 56f., 71f., 77f., 249f., 286ff., 304-308; 
idem, Jenseits von Gut und Boese, IV. Haupt¬ 
stueck, no. 126, V. & IV. Hauptstueck, 
ibid., Vol. Vll, pp. 102, 113-139, 236-274; 
idem, Goeizendaemmerung, ibid., Vol. VIII, 

r p. 59-176; idem, Vmwertung aller Werte, 
, Buch, ibid., Vol. VIII, pp. 217-314; idem, 
Der Wille zur Macht, I. Buch, nos. 126, 134, 
II. Buch, nos. 176, 274, III. Buch, no. 716, 
IV. Buch, ibtd., Vol. XV, pp. 232f., 238, 274, 
346, Vol. XVI, pp. 173f., 277-413; M. Sche- 
ler, Der Fonnalismus in dei Ethik nnd die 
materielle Wertethik, Halle, Nicmeyer, 
1927; idem, “Vorbilder und Fuehrer,” Sehrif- 
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been espoused as a new belief in and 
an emphasis given to the *'elite” in 
contrast to democracy or masses. In¬ 
fluential representatives of this ideo¬ 
logic were (1) Nietzsche, who stem¬ 
med from Schopenhauer, but affirmed 
the will, believed in “great men,” 
glorified aristocratic eras of the past, 
disdained the masses and especially 
opposed democracy, socialist parties, 
and labor unions; (2) Hans Blueher, 
who regretted the disappearance of 
true aristocratic leadership which was 
supposed to have existed in earlier 
societies and to have been lost in the 
modern liberal democratic, and bour¬ 
geois society; (3) Max Scheler, who 
insisted in the existence and percepti¬ 
bility of a metaphysically based hier¬ 
archy of values in social life; (4) 
Stephan George and his circle who 
insisted upon re-establishment of a 
religious and secular aristocratism, 
similar to the early medieval Bene¬ 
dictine one. None of these, it is true, 
has emphasized peasantry or country 
life. But by so sharply opposing demo¬ 
cracy, which in Europe had been de¬ 
veloped and propagated almost ex¬ 
clusively in the city, they indirectly 
have turned the attention to the place, 
where true aristocratic life was sup¬ 
posed to have existed in the past, i.e. 
the rural country district. The latter 
appeared even more to be the places 
where true life existed, especially 
when this belief in elites was connect- 


ten aua dem Nachlass, Berlin, Der ncue 
Geist, 1933, pp. 161-224. F. Gundolf, George, 
Berlin, Bondi, 1921, pp. 26. 45f., 89, 186, 
208, 227, 245-248. See P. Honiffsheim, **Max 
Scheler ale SozialphiloBoph,” Koelver Vier- 
teljahrahefte, etc., Vol. VIII, 1929, pp. 94- 
108. 


ed with the idea of racial superiority. 
That occurred relatively often. 

Racism^ had been conceived in op¬ 
position to humanitarianism, liberal¬ 
ism, internationalism, and egalitar¬ 
ianism. The main steps in the history 
of its entrance into and its develop¬ 
ment in Germany are represented 
through the following persons: (1) 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer; al¬ 
though they themselves were certain¬ 
ly not true racists, they emphasized 
the survival of the fittest and similar 
theories. Therefore, they provided 
the rationale for the superiority of 
some racial groups over others and 
they were used as justification for 
race struggle and suppression of sup¬ 
posedly inferior races by supposedly 
superior ones; (2) Gobineau and La- 


" C. Darwin, The Origin of Speeiee, New 
York, Appleton, many editions, Vol. I, chap. 
IV, pp. 97-163; H. Spencer, Synthetic Philo¬ 
sophy, ibid, many editions, (1) First Prin¬ 
ciples of a New System of Philosophy, Part 
II, chap. 12-18, pp. 278-400, (2) The Prin¬ 
ciples of Sociology, Vol. 1, part III, pp. 331- 
476; R. Wajfnnr, “Das Judentum in der 
Musik,’* Gesammelte Schriften und Dich- 
tunjfen, 3. Auflage, Vol. V, Leipzig, Pritz- 
sche, 1898, pp. 66-86; idem, ^'Deutsche 
Kunst und Deutsche Politik,” ibid,, Vol. VII, 
pp. 30-124; idem, **Aufklaerungen ueber 
das Judentum in der Musik,” Ibid., Vol. 
VIII, pp. 238-260; idem, “Zur Einfuehrung 
der Arbeit des Grafen Gobineau,” ibid., Vol. 
X, pp. 33-36; idem, “Was ist deutsch?,” 
ibtd., Vol. X, pp. 36-63; P. de Lagarde, 
Ausgewaehlte Schriften, Muenchen, I^h- 
mann, 1924, pp. 3, 63, 83ff., 174, 191-221; 

H. Wirth, Der Aufgang der Menschheit, 
Jena, Diederichs, 1928; idem. Was heisst 
Deutsch, ibid. 1931. See also: R. Richter, 
Essays, Leipzig, Meissner, 1913, nos. 6 & 11, 
pp. 137-177, 303-331: H. V. Gerlach, EHn- 
nerungen eines Junkers, Berlin, Die Welt 
am Montag, (n.d.) no. XII, pp. 107-116; F. 
Naumann, Demokratie und Kaisertum, Bcr- 
lin-Schoeneberg, Hilfe,. many editions, II. 
Abschnitt, * no. 2, p. 106; A. Stillich, Die 
Pontischen Pa^feien in Deutschland, Vol. 

I, Leipzig, Klinkhurdt, 1908, no. VI, pp. 
176ff., no. VIII, pp. 236f. 
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pouge, who notwithstanding their 
French origin, nevertheless glorified 
the Nordic man as a supposedly su¬ 
perior being; (3) Richard Wagner, 
Chamberlain, Lagarde, Woltmann, 
Boeckel, and Friedrich Lange, who in 
more or less the same way combined 
elements of Schopenhauer and Nietz¬ 
sche, Darwin and Herbert Spencer, 
Gobineau and Lapouge, with Anti- 
Semitism and a supposedly German 
Christianism; (4) Herman Wirt, who 
combined a new theory of the “Atlan¬ 
tis” with the theory of the superior¬ 
ity of the Nordic man. Everyone list¬ 
ed above considers the city dweller as 
racially impure and degenerate in con¬ 
trast to the peasant, who was thought 
to be the truer nordic man. Moreover, 
many of these racists hated the city 
for being the place where bureaucracy 
and centralized administration origi¬ 
nated and developed. These two phen¬ 
omena were certainly not always but 
relatively often regarded as being not 
Germanic but rather of Romanic ori¬ 
gin. Therefore ideologists claiming 
the superiority of the Germans were 
often not centralists but federalists. 

Federalism^ had been maintained 
by Constantin Frantz and Planck in 


*K. C. Planck, Testament eines Deut- 
schen, Jena Diederichs, 1912, III. Teil, pp. 
678-692; C. Frantz, Deutschland und der 
Foederalismus, Stuttgart & Berlin, Deut> 
sehe> Verlagsanstalt, 1921, pp. 38-62, 69-216. 
See alio: E. Stamm, Konstantin Frantz, 
ibid., 1930, II. Hauptitueck, no. 1, pp. 143- 
173, no. 2, pp. 213-236, no. 3 pp. 254-261; 
E. Quadflie^ *‘Dokumente zum Werden von 
Constantin Frantz,” Historisches Jahrbuch 
der Goerres Gesellsehaft, Vol. LIII, no. 3, 
Koeln, Bachem, 1933; M. Haene, Die Staats- 
ideen des Konstantin Frantz, Gladbach- 
Rheldt, Volksverein, 1929, pp. 107-163; H. 
Schwann-Schneider, Deutsche Weltpolitik 
im Lichte Constant Fiantz, Ludwigsburg 


opposition to the foundation of the 
German Empire under Bismarckian 
and Prussian leadership. Frantz es 
pecially remained almost completely 
isolated during his lifetime and found 
only a limited number of adherents, 
mostly among small conservative op¬ 
position groups in Hannover, Hessen, 
and Mecklenburg during the era of 
Bismark and William II. Frantz was 
then rediscovered and glorified during 
and especially since the end of World 
War I by Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, 
Heldmann and others. All of them 
favored a decentralized Central Euro¬ 
pean Federation, including German, 
Slavic, and Hungarian speaking 
peoples. They also gave emphasis to 

bei Stuttgart, Friede durch Recht, 1923. F. 
W. Foenter, Politisehe Ethik und Politisehe 
Paedagogik, Muenchen, Reinhardt, 1920, 
IV, noi. 6-12, pp. 210-348; idem, Autoritaet 
und Freiheit, Kempten & Muenchen, Koeael, 
many editions; idem., Jugendseele, Jugend- 
bewegung, Jugendziel, Muenchen & Leipzig, 
Rotapfel, (n.d.) no. 8, pp. 373-418; idem, 
Erziehung und Selbsterziehung, Zuerich, 
SchultesR, 1921 j no. VI, pp. 277-286. See W. 
Fabian, Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, Berlin, 
Schwetschke, 1924, pp. 56ff; A. Umfried, 
Anti-Treitschke, Esshngen, Langguth, (n. 
d.) pp. 68ff,; H. Schwann-Schneider, Etn~ 
heitsstaat oder Foederatives System, Lud- 
wigsbura etc. Friede etc. 1927; C. Berber, 
Bismark Politik im Lichte des Christlxch- 
en Gewissens, ibid, (n.d.); K. Heldmann, 
Kriegserlebnisse eines deutschen Geschichts- 
professors, ibid., 1922, pp. 9, 61, 79. The 
main collections of publications of German 
Federlistic Associations were: Das deutsche 
Deutschland, Flugsehriften zum organis- 
chen Wiederaufbau Deutschlands, ibid., 
since 1921, and Schriften der Reichsge- 
meinschraft deutscher Foederalisten, ed. B. 
Schmittmann, Koeln, Reich und Heimat, 
since 1929. The main publications of the 
Catholic Federalists were the revue Reich 
und Heimat and the Flugblaetter des Reichs 
und Heimatbundes deutscher Katholiken, 
both ed. by B. Schmittmann, ibid., since 
1926. A short history of the whole move¬ 
ment may be found in B. Jacob, Der Foed- 
eralismns, Hameln, Suedhannoversche Lan- 
deszeitung, 1920, chap. 4, pp. 20-33. 
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the uniqueness of every nation, even 
every tribe and dialectical group with¬ 
in every nation. Special emphasis was 
given to every German tribe 
(Stamm), county (Gau), and peasant 
culture in these various counties. To 
give them the possibility of living 
a life of their own, Frantz and his 
adherents opposed a society subdivid¬ 
ed into classes and in its place ideal¬ 
ized a society subdivided into estate- 
within-the state. 

The ideology of the state composed 
of estates-within-the-state, the so- 
called “Staende-Staat,” had been 
maintained uninterruptedly by many 
Catholics, conservative Protestants, 
and Federalists in Germany and neo¬ 
romantic metaphysicists, such as 0th- 
mar Spann in Austria. They were op¬ 
posed to the democratic ideology of 
the open class system, to the concept 
of the state composed of social classes 
and also to the Marxian ideal of a 
classless and estateless society. All 
adherents of the estate-within-the- 


“ P. Vi^ener, Ketteler, Muenchen und 
Beilin, Oldenbourg, 1924, pp. 389, 507; T. 
Brauer, Productionafaktor Arbeit, Jena, 
Fischer, 1925, pp. 140, 194,; idem, Der 
modeme deuUche Soxialxemua, Freiburg, 
Herder, 1929, pp. 199, 310, 354; idem, Adolf 
Kol^ng, ibid., 1923, p. 56; idem, Deutache 
Soxialpolitik und deutache Kultur, ibid., 
1926, pp. 90, 102; idem, Ketteler, Hamburg, 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, (n.d.) pp. 
134-138; P. Mueller, Franz Hitze, ibid., pp. 
33, 37, 176,; P. Siebertz, Karl Fuerat xu 
Loewenatein, Koeael, Pustet, 1924, p. 131; 

J. Giese, Sozialromantiaehe Richtungen im 
KathoUxiamuaj Muenchen, 1932, pp. 5-10; E. 

K. Winter, Die Sozialmetaphyaik der Seho- 
laatik, Leipzig, Deutike, 192^ p. 128: H. v. 
Muehier, Urundlinien einer Philoaopkie der 
Staata—und Reehtalehre nach evangeliachen 
Prinzipien, Berlin, Wiegandt, 1873, pp. 224 
f.; 0. Spann, Der Wahre Stoat, Leipzig, 
Quelle und Meyer, many editions. III. Teil, 
pp. 24-36, pp. 195-315. 


state-ideology emphasize the import¬ 
ance and value of the peasant-estate, 
the so-called ‘‘Bauernstand.” The lat¬ 
ter was then usually expected to de¬ 
velop a genuine peasant culture and 
the traditional regional and local 
mores and cultural values of the vari¬ 
ous rural districts. To realize this lat¬ 
ter purpose, a special rural education 
has often been recommended. 

Rural education for peasants" as 


“ N. F. S. Grundtvig, Die Volkahock- 
aehule. Jena, Diedericha, 1927; idem, Volk- 
heit, ibid., 1927: F. Lembke, ‘‘Die Daenische 
Volkschochschule,’* Zeitackrift fuer daa ge- 
aammte Fortbildungaackulweaen, Sonderheft 
I, Kiel und Leipzig, 1904; Haccius, Bine 
niederaaeehaiach - Tuthenache Volkakoch^ 
aehule fuer uneer Landvolk, Hermannsburg 
1919; V. Hoif, Die niederaaeehaiache Volka- 
hoehaehule, Bremen, 1919, pp. 43, 45f., 60, 
66; G. Stammler, Zweek und Ziele der Bau- 
emhoehaehulf, Kolberg, Kolberger Tage- 
blatt (n.d.); B. Tanzmann, Denkaehrift zur 
Bergi'uendung einer deutachen Volkahooh^ 
aehule, Dresden-Hellerau, Hakenkreuz-Ver- 
lag, (n.d.); idem, Die deutache Bauem-^ 
hoehachule, ibid. 1919; E. Engelhardt, Die 
Fichte Hoehachule, Hamburg, Verlag deuts- 
ches Volkstum, (n.d.); idem, Fichtea Erxie~ 
hungagedanken und die deutache Volka- 
hochaehule, ibid (n.d.); H. Kruse, Heimat- 
aehulen und Heimatforaehung, Muenater, 
Aaehendorf, 1919; R. Herrmann, Ratgeber 
fuer daa Dorftheater, Berlin, Deutsche 
Landbuchhandlung, 1916; F. Staudinger, 
Kurxe Ueberaicht ueber daa genoaaenaehaft’- 
liche Bildungaweaen, Hamburg, Verlagsan¬ 
stalt des Zentralverbandes deutscher ICon- 
sumvereine, 1911, pp. 22f., 28; F. Mann*a 
Paedagogiaehea Magazin, Langensalza, Bey¬ 
er, nos. 694, 706, 719, 767j 896, 1197: Freie 
Bilduna, Halbmonataachnft dea Sehleawia 
Holatetniaehen Verbanda fuer freiea Bit- 
dungaweaen, Neumuenster, 1919-1920, I. 
Jahrgang, nos. 1, 2, 8, 9^ 10 (many arti¬ 
cles) ; Arehiv fuer laendhehea Bildunaawe^ 
aen. Heft 1, Berlin, Deutsche Landbuchhand¬ 
lung, 1919 (many articles). See P. Honig- 
sheim, “Ueberaicht ueber die bestehenden 
Volksbildungseinrichtungen und-stroemun- 
gen.“ SoztoTogte dea Vglkabildungaweaena, 
MueMhen & Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 
pp. 90-103; (here also other publications 
under consideration are listed); idem, “Das 
laendliche VoIksbndungswesen,“ ibid. 
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contrasted to the urban one is a very 
recent sociological phenomenon. Usu¬ 
ally peasant education, unlike that of 
the children of the feudal lords in the 
rural districts was nothing more than 
an imitation of urban education. It 
certainly did not consider the rural 
mores and ways of life as unique val¬ 
ues, worthwhile to be maintained and 
transferred to posterity through edu¬ 
cation. Only some rural cultures 
which we may say were characterized 
by self-conscious orientation develop¬ 
ed an especially rural education. The 
latter was then often connected with 
the religious faith, dominant within 
the rural group under consideration. 
This happened first in Denmark. Here 
the Lutheran minister and later Bis¬ 
hop Grundtvig built up rural schools 
for adult peasants. He intended there¬ 
by to maintain rural mentality and 
mores in connection with Lutheran¬ 
ism and Danish national feeling. His 
system spread to Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and even the north-German 
province, Schleswig^olstein. It be¬ 
came known in Germany and was pro¬ 
pagated as a means of maintaining 
and developing especially rural cul¬ 
tures which were thought to be worth 
preserving. These rural peoples' aca¬ 
demies came from Scandinavia, the 
classical home of rural cooperatives. 
Accordingly, they often were propa¬ 
gated by groups favoring rural co¬ 
operatives in Germany. 

Cooperativism'* has been espoused 

** O. Gierke, Das deutsche Genossen- 
•Chaftsrecht, Vol. MV. Berlin, Weidmann, 
1878-1914. See also: F. Toennies, Einfueh- 
rung, ete„ 43-46, pp. 225-236; C. P. Loomis, 
op. eit., p. X, footnote 4. 


in opposition to ideologies arising out 
of systems of liberal individualistic 
production. In some parts of Europe 
a few original rural cooperatives re¬ 
mained in existence. They had begun 
to attract some interest, since the 
arrival of an opposition to the abso- 
lutistic state, especially among the 
Romanticists and most of all among 
the historical school of law. Gierke 
representing the latter group investi¬ 
gated the history of German coopera¬ 
tives. At the same time he recom¬ 
mended their maintenance and recon¬ 
struction, and struggled to get laws 
which would assist in retaining and 
protecting cooperatives. Federalists 
and others supported this claim. They 
considered the rural cooperatives as 
being of especially pronounced Ger¬ 
man character. In a few cases such a 
cooperativism has been combined 
with a special theory concerning land 
rent. 

The ideology of the central role of 
land renV^ has been elaborated by 


” A. Damaschke, Die Bodenreform, Jena, 
Fischer, many editions; S. Gesell, Die natuer- 
liehe Wirteekafteordnung, Berlin & Bern, 
Freiland-Freigeld, many ^itions; idem, In¬ 
ternationale Valutct-Aeeodation, Sontra in 
Hessen, Freiwirtschaftlicher Verlag, 1920; 
O. Weissleder, Die heiden Grundfenter un- 
eerer WirUehafteordnunq^ ibid,^ 1919j P. 
Kluepfel, Lohn und Geldentwertung, tbid,, 
1919; T. Christen, Die abeolute Waehrung 
dee Geldee, ibid., 1920; W. Beckmann, Sotia- 
lieierung, Bodenreform, Freiwirteehaft, Er¬ 
furt, Freiland-Freigeld Verlag, 1921; Die 
Freiwirtochaft, ibid., since 1919; F. Oppen- 
heimer, Syetem der Soziologie, Vol. Ill, 
Jena, Fischer, 1924, XI. Abschmitt, no. 2, 
pp. 1029-1122; idem, Die Siedelungegenoa- 
eenechaft, ibid., 1922, pp. 417-638; idem, 
Wege zur Gemeineehaft, Muenchen, Hueber, 
1924, pp. 27-89, 218-297, 411-441; idem, 
*Tseudoprobleme der Wirtschaftspolitik,*' 
Die Wirteehaftewieeeneehaft, ete. Vol. I, pp. 
323-347; idem, “Die Wanderung,” Verhand- 
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land-nationalizers in opposition to the 
laissez-faire-liberalism as well as to 
Marxianism and Anarchism. All three 
were criticized for being too exclu¬ 
sively interested in urban, industrial, 
and monetary problems. The theory 
originated in the English-Scottish 
18th Century on one hand, and among 
the German Romantic cooperators on 
the other. It also spread to America, 
where Henry George was the most 
outstanding writer. Baltzer, Stamm, 
Fluerscheim, and Wehberg were the 
most outstanding German writers, 
although they were almost totally in¬ 
effective. Indeed Adolph Damaschke 
popularized this movement in the be¬ 
ginning of the 20th century, but he 
turned it almost exclusively in the 
direction of protecting urban land 
from becoming an object of financial 
speculation, thereby protecting the 
urban lodgers against the proprietor. 
Differing somewhat from Damaschke 
Silvio Gesell built up a new program 

lungen des VI. Deutschen Soztolo gent ages, 
Tuebinfren, Mohr, 1929, pp. 147-172. See 
also: P. Honiffsheim, “Schlusswort,” ibid., 
pp. 202f., idem, ''Viehzuechtemomadismus, 
Reicbtumsbildung, Bodenrente, Staatsfpene- 
sis,” Koelner Vierteljahrahefte, etc. Vol, XI, 
1932, pp. 75-88. The history of the move¬ 
ment may be found in the following publica¬ 
tions: idem, "'Volkshochschule und Boden- 
reform,” WeetdeuUcke Wochenechrift, Vol, 
II, no. 7, Koeln, WDW Verlags-Gesellschaft, 
1920, pp. 99f.; idem, “The Sociological Doc¬ 
trines of Franz Oppenheimer,” Introduction 
to the History of Sociology, ed. H. E. 
Barnes, Chicago, The University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, forthcoming, (here also other 
ublications under consideration are 
sted); A. Damaschke, Geechichte der Na- 
tionaloekomie, Jena Fischer, many editions, 
chap. X (a biased book); F. Oppenheimer, 
Syetem etc., Vol. II, 1926, II. Abschnitt, No. 
1, pp, 24-184; H. Wehberg, “Ein deutscher 
Vorkaempfer fuer Internationale Verstaen- 
digung, *^Die Friedenewarte,” Vol. 37, Zue- 
tionaloekomie, Jena, Fischer, many editions, 
238. 


indicating how to eliminate the land 
rent. But his system was at the same 
time connected with a special theory 
concerning the origin and possibility 
of eliminating the interest on capital. 
The latter part of his system was 
much criticized and opposed. There¬ 
fore, the whole system (including the 
theory about essence and elimination 
of land rent) failed to find many ad¬ 
herents except for a small group. In 
contrast, Oppenheimer built up a new 
system. Based on anthropology and 
history he combined a land rent 
theory with the marginal utility 
theory, federalistic and cooperative 
ideas. Most of all he claimed a society 
based on peasant, producer coopera¬ 
tives. Because Oppenheimer was 
Jewish his ideas were not accepted 
officially by nationalistically minded 
groups. Nevertheless, he was widely 
read and discussed and thereby helped 
to direct the interest toward rural life 
as the essential one. This was facili¬ 
tated by another fact. Into the same 
German Republic where Oppenhei- 
mer’s ideas were discussed, the inter¬ 
est in and the admiration of the pea¬ 
sant's life of other nations, i.e. of 
Hindus and Russians had been intro¬ 
duced. 

The Hindus have stimulated new 
interest in rural life. Since the days 
of Warren Hastings and the India 
Company, the old literature produced 
by natives of the British East Indies, 
(mainly those written in Sanskrit and 
to a smaller extent, those written in 
Dravidian languages:) had found the 
interest of enlighteners, romanticists, 
and philological specialists, who 
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taught at least Sanskrit in every Ger¬ 
man University. On the contrary the 
contemporary natives of the Indies 
were known only as subjects of the 
British colonial politics and perhaps 
of missionary work. Changes occurred 
through the appearance of Gandhi.’^ 
In contrast to other countries, in Ger¬ 
many he was considered as the 
preacher not only of non-resistance, 
but also of anti-industrialism and the 
return to rural primitivity. This was 
felt to be a superior way of life, which 
had maintained such cultural values 
as had been lost by the occidental 
man. This feeling has to an even much 
larger extent been developed by in¬ 
fluences coming from pre-Soviet- 
Russia. 

The Russian peasant collectivity, 
the Mir, had originally been rediscov¬ 
ered and proclaimed to the Russians 
as well as to the Western World by 
Haxthausen. He was a conservative 
feudal German who had been connect¬ 
ed with later Romanticism. He consi¬ 
dered the Mir as an especially Russian 
institution. In Russia the older, pri¬ 
marily rural, revolutionary movement 
of the Narodniki largely used the 
ideas of Haxthausen. They advocated 
that the Russian revolution should be 
accomplished by the Russian peasants 
and that the future Russian society 
shQuld primarily be based upon rural 
collectivities. At the same time Slavo- 


** C. F. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi*$ 
Id$at, includinjr selections from his writing. 
New York, MacMillan, 1930; Mahatma 
Oandhi, Hu Own Story^ ed. by C. F. An¬ 
drews. tbtd, 1931, chap. XIII & XIV, pp. 
208*212, 223-236: Mahatma Gandhi at 
Work, Hu Own Story Continued, ed. by C. 
P. Andrews, ibid, 1931. 


philism had arisen. This was a con¬ 
servative movement, likewise some¬ 
what influenced by German Romanti¬ 
cism. It insisted upon homogeniety, 
uniqueness, and superiority of the 
Slavic peoples. This movement also 
embraced the viewpoint of Haxthau¬ 
sen that rural collectivity is an especi¬ 
ally Slavic way of life. Like the Slavo¬ 
philes the Greek Orthodox Russian 
fiction writer, Dostoevsky, consider¬ 
ed religiously based collectivity feel¬ 
ing and brotherly love to be the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of the 
simple rural Russian in contrast to 
the presumably isolated, individual¬ 
istic, and selfish occidental man. This 
view of the simple Russian man es¬ 
pecially impressed the German read¬ 
ers of Dostoevsky. To some extent the 
Russian sectarian and conscientious 
objector Tolstoi was interpreted in 
the same way. Under the influence, 
of both, the new mentality in Ger¬ 
many came to oppose modem individ¬ 
ualism, (supposed to be identical with 
selfishness) and cities, which were 
considered as the place where such 
selfish individualism had become the 
dominant kind of life. Rural life ap¬ 
peared then as the more brotherly 
one.’® Such valuation spread relative- 

“ Count L. Tolstoi, Moral Tales, The Com¬ 
plete Works, Boston, Dana, Estes & Co., 
1914, Vol. XII, pp. 327-519; idem. My Con¬ 
fession, ibid., Vol. XIII, pp. S-90iidem, The 
Four Gospels, esp. chap. 4, ibid., Vol. XIV, 
pp. 207-302; idem, What Shall We Do Then? 
ibid., Vol. XVII, pp. 3-340: tdem. On Ufe, 
chap. 21-34, ibid., Vol. XX, pp. 318-406; 
idem, Resurrection, ibid., Vol. AaI & XXII; 
F. Dostoevsky The Brothers Karamazow, 
esp. No. V, The NoveU, Vol. I, New York, 
Macmillan, 1923; idem, The Idiot, ibid., Vol. 
II; idem. The Possessed, ibid., Vol. Ill; 
idem, Crime and Punishment, ibid., Vol. IV; 
idem. The House of the Dead, ibid., Vol. V.; 
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ly easily in Germany, because here at 
least one individual had already tried 
to realize such an ideal in his own life 
and had been admired greatly after 
his death. The almost mythical ‘"Rem- 
brandtdeutsche’* is the man to whom 
we refer. 

The Rembrandtdeutsche praised 
the low German peasant life as true 
German, Christian, and even human 
life. This view actually came to be 
considered and accepted as the quin¬ 
tessence of the new gospel preached 
by Julius Langbehn. He wrote anony¬ 
mously the book “Rembrandt als Er- 
zieher.“^® Here he represented the 
Dutch painter Rembrandt as the most 
characteristic representative of low 
German religiosity, mentality, and 


idem, The Insulted & Injured, ibid,, Vol. VI; 
idem, A Raw Youth, ibid., Vol. VII; idem, 
Pages from the Journal of an Author, Bos¬ 
ton, Luce, 1911, chap. 3, pp. 33-83. Neither 
the political writinjjrs of Dostoevski nor the 
works of the most outstandiinr Slavophil 
Kireevsky are translated into English; ac- 
cordindy the German translations must be 
used; F. M. Dostojewski, Politische Sehrif- 
ten, Muenchen, Piper, 1923, esp. no. II, pp. 
134-153, 186-232, 282-297; J. W. Kirejewski, 
Drei Essays, Muenchen, Drei Masken, 1921, 
esp. no. II, pp. 91-94, 129-131, 136-141. See 
also: E. H. Carr, Dostoevsky, Boston & 
New York, Hough Mifflin, 1931, pp. 219- 
232, 266-296; P. Honigsheim, “Greek Ortho- 
doxism. Sovietism, and Rural Collectivism 
in Eastern Europe, **The Ohio Valley Socto- 
logist, Vol. XVII no. 2, Columbus, 1946, pp. 
7f.; idem, “The Relation of Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Religion to Soviet Expansion,” The 
Mid-West Sociologist, Vol. VIII, no. 2, Des 
Moines, 1946, pp. 4f. A more detailed article 
on the importance of the Russian rural col¬ 
lectivities, written by the author of this 
paper, is forthcoming soon. 


“ Rembrandt als Erzieher, von einem 
Deutschen, Leipzig, Hirschfeld, many edi¬ 
tions; J. Langbehn, Der Geist des Ganzen, 
Freiburg, Herder, 1930,1. Teil, no. 2, Volks- 
gemeinschaft, pp. 31-36. See B. M. Nissen, 
Ver Rembrandtdeutsche Julius Langbehn, 
ibid., 1926. 


feeling. Moreover he contrasted his 
own intuitive historical understand¬ 
ing to the historical and philological 
sciences taught in German universi¬ 
ties. He also contrasted traditional 
art, poetry, and music of regional and 
local character to the international 
and intellectualistic art of the metro¬ 
polis and capital. Furthermore he 
contrasted a natural, rural life to un¬ 
natural urban life. Langbehn himself 
was of old low-German origin. Al¬ 
though he was a great scholar and 
had become very famous through his 
book, he lived a completely poor and 
secluded life, strictly opposing any 
compromise with his urban and intel¬ 
lectual contemporaries. Later he had 
contacts almost exclusively with un¬ 
lettered lower middle class people and 
peasants. Although he made a great 
effort to maintain his anonymity, his 
name and way of life later became 
known. His kind of life tremendously 
impressed a whole sector of the Ger¬ 
man people. This group was already 
prepared by itb own ideals, struggles, 
and life to accept and to follow the 
teaching of the “Rembrandtdeut¬ 
sche.” We have in mind the German 
youth movement. 

The German youth movement* 
started in the 90's of the last century. 

” Essence, origin, and history of the Ger¬ 
man youth movement: C. Luetkens, Die 
deutsehs JugendbeweguM, Frankfurt, Soei- 
etaets Druckerei, 1928; T. Herrle, Die dsuU 
sehe Jugendbeweguno in ihren wirtsehaft- 
lichen und ges^lschaftliehen Zusammen- 
haengen, Gotha, Perthes, 1922; M. Blueher, 
Wandervogel, Geschichte einer Jugendbewe- 
oung, Vol. I A II, Prien am Chiemsee, 
Kampmann.& Schnabel,-many editions, (a 
biased book): M. Schellenberger, Werden 
und Wirken der freideutsehen Jugendbewe- 
gung, Leipzig, Neulandhaus 1921; Budden- 
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The originators were high school 
boys and students, sons of upper mid¬ 
dle class bourgeois and of academical¬ 
ly trained public functionaries. They 
rejected the supposedly unnatural life 
of their parents in the cities, a life 
considered to be a life of luxury, sel¬ 
fishness, and intellectualism. They 
also refused vigorously to enter any 
kind of tutelage organized by state, 
church, or other adult institution. 


iiea» Vom Geiat iind Beruf der freideutachen 
Jugenhewegung, Lauenburg, Saal, 1924; 
P. Honigsheim, “Jugendbewegung und Er- 
kenntnls, **Ve7auche zu etner Soztologie dea 
Wiaaana, ed. M. Scheler. Muenchen und 
Leipzig, Duncker &. Humblot, 1924, pp. 389- 
406; taem, ^'Romantizche und religioes-my- 
stisch'* etc., op. oit., pp. 269-280. Youth 
movement and politics: Junge Republik, ed. 
Walter Hammer, Werter bei Bielefeld, 
Fackelreiter (n.d.). Protestantism and 
youth movement: L. Cordier, Evangeliaehe 
Jugendkunde, Vol. I & II, 2. edition, Schwe¬ 
rin, Bahn, 1925-1927, especially Vol. II, 
chap. 24-32; Chriatdeutaehe SHmmen, Her- 
bom. Christdeutscher Bund, since 1920; 
Nauland Hafte, Eisenach, Neuland, since 
1916; Kommende Gemeinde, herausgegeben 
im Auftrage der Koengener von J. W. 
Hauer Tuebingen, Goebel, since 1928; Un~ 
aar Bund, Zeitaohrift der Aelteren im B. d. 

Jena, Thueringer Verlagsanstalt, since 
1911: H. Stehn, ifnaer W^g. Geaehiehte dea 
Bunaaa deutaeher Jugenaveraine, 1932; 
Jen^ Bund deutscher Jugendvereine, 1922; 
W. Staehlin, Vom Sinn und Segen dea Die- 
nana, ibid, (n.d.); idem, Jeaua und die Ju- 

K nd, ibid., 1921; idem. Unsere geistige 
ige, Berlin, Mittler, 1922: Kertz, Die 
Botaehaft, Barmen, B. K. Verlag, 1926. 
Catholirism and youth movement: P. Guar- 
dinl, Naue Jugand und Katholiaoher Geiat, 
Mainz. Gruenewald, 1921; Kirche und Wirk- 
Hehkatt, ed. E. Michel, Jena, Diederichs, 
1923; Die Groaadeutaehe Jugend Beilage 
sum* Heiligcn Feuer, Paderbom, Jungher- 
man; Lotaanrufe an die Katholiaehe stud- 
antanaekaft, Wuerzburg, Roll. Judaism and 
youth movement: Sonderheft der juediaehen 
Jugendbewegung, Die Tat, Vol. XV, no. 5, 
Jena, Diederichs, 1923; Der Bund, Kamera- 
den, Deutsch-Juedischer Wanderbund, 
Frankfurt. Sociiuism and youth movement: 
C. Bondy, Die proUtariaehe Jugendbewe¬ 
gung, Lauenburg, Saal, 1922: K. Korn, Die 
Arbaiterjugendbewegung, Vol. I & II, Ber- 


They disliked belonging and even en¬ 
tering this supposedly decadent gen¬ 
eration of adults. But rather they 
wished to remain and ostensively to 
look young (for example, refusing to 
wear stiff collars and long pants, 
but rather maintaining soft collars 
and short trousers.) They insisted 
upon living a primitive life, usually 
connected with anti-alcoholism, some¬ 
times with vegetarianism, in and con¬ 
forming to nature based on collecti- 


lin, Arbeiterjugendverlag, 1922-1923; M. 
Westfal, Waa wir wollen, ibid., 1922; K. 
Vogt, Der Arbeiterjugendverein, ibid., 1943; 
J. Schult, Die Sehule der arbeitenden Ju¬ 
gend, ibid., 1922. G. Dehn, Die religioeae 
Gedankenwelt der proletariacken Jugend, 
Berlin, Furcheverlag, 1924. Youth move¬ 
ment, roaming, and tutelages: Dei Wander- 
fuehrer, Hilchenbach, Verband fuer Deut¬ 
sche Jugendherbergen, since 1927. Youth 
movement, school, and adult education: F. 
Klatt, Die Wuerde der Gemeinachaft, Ber¬ 
lin, Der weisse Ritter, 1922, idem, Die geia- 
tige Wendung im Maackinenzeitalter, Potz- 
dam, Protte, 1930, idem, Freizeitgeataltung, 
Stuttgart, Silberberg, 1929; idem, Daa Ga- 
genapiel, Jena, Diederichs, 1926; G. Wyne- 
ken, Sehule und Jugendkultur, ibid., many 
editions, (a biased book). Settlements esta¬ 
blished by youth movement groups: G. 
Becker, Die Siedelung der deutachen Ju¬ 
gendbewegung, (Ph. D. Thesis, University 
of Cologne) Koeln 1929. Die Wefnvarte, ed. 
E. Arnold, Leipzig E. Arnold, since 1924; 
Die Arbeitagemeinaehaft des Bruderhofs, 
Bruderhof bei Neuhof, (n.d.). Bund ent- 
schiedener Schulreformer: Entaehiedene 
Sehulreform, Abhandlungsreihe, ed. P. Oest- 
reich, Leipzig, Oldenburg, since 1919; Die 
Lebenaaehule, Ed. F. Hilker and others, Ber¬ 
lin, Schwetschke, since 1919; Die neue Er- 
ziehung, ed. P. Oestreich, Berlin, various 
publishing houses, since 1919; Jugendnot, 
ed. G. Danziger and S. Kawerau, Leipzig, 
Oldenburg, 1922; Der Jugendhelfer, ed. G. 
Danziger und P. Oestreich, Berlin, 1927; 
Der neue Lehrer, ed. P. Oestreich und O. 
Tacke, Osterwiek, Zickfeld, 1926; (in each 
of these publications of the Bund e. Sch. 
appear articles by P. Honigsheim). Youth 
movement and music: idem, “Music and 
Gesellschaft," Kunat und Teehnik, ed. R. 
Kestenberg, Berlin, Volksverband der Bue- 
cherfreunde, 1930. 
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vity feeling. The youth movement 
realized it to some extent in the form 
of anti-urban escape and primitive 
life in the woods during holidays, 
week-ends, and vacations. Moreover, 
some groups founded settlements and 
lived there according to the ideology 
of the youth movement. The move¬ 
ment accepted directly or indirectly 
at least partly and for a time, influ¬ 
ences coming from every one of the 
thirteen ideologies, mentioned above. 
In this way it became one of the most 
important meeting grounds for these 
ideologies. Moreover, its feeling and 
ideal did not disappear but rather 
was projected into many spheres of 
German life before and after World 
War I. An obvious example of this is 
the changes occurring within the 
field of education. Former members 
of youth movement groups did edu¬ 
cational work in schools, people’s uni¬ 
versities, and institutions for adult 
education and social service. Among 
others the “Bund entschiedener Schul- 
reformer” under the leadership of 
Paul Oestreich, propagated educa¬ 
tional ideals and methods, largely ori¬ 
ginated out of the youth movement. 
Some of them were actually realized 
in schools or other educational insti¬ 
tutions. Among them were the follow¬ 
ing: Non-authoritarian brotherly re¬ 
lations between teacher and child, 
mutual help among children, educa¬ 
tion based on the belief in the unique¬ 
ness of the soul of every pupil, (even 
of the juvenile delinquent and the 
seemingly feeble minded and unsocial 
individual) and collective amateur- 
music based on traditional folksongs 


and dances. To a large extent view¬ 
points of the youth movement men¬ 
tality have also been incorporated in¬ 
to other spheres of life through form¬ 
er members who entered the respec¬ 
tive professions. Thus, the new youth 
has been an essential factor in the 
history of German culture and life. 
Especially it was one of the essential 
ways by which the peasant came to be 
glorified in the non-peasant world. 
But the youth movement is not the 
only channel through which that hap¬ 
pened. For almost all of these anti¬ 
democratic, racial, cooperative, land 
rent, and natural life ideology groups 
were actually adherents of the gospel 
of the superiority of the German pea¬ 
sant. This ideology was transmitted 
to Nazism through the youth move¬ 
ment as well as through all these 
other channels. 

The Nazi movement gained ascend¬ 
ancy through the convergence of 
many phenomena. It is not the task 
of this paper to enumerate all of 
them. One, However, must be men¬ 
tioned. Hitler promised the youth 
and the peasants improvement in 
their socio-economic condition. For 
both groups he had an ideological 
justification and glorification. On one 
hand, he claimed to represent a reali¬ 
zation of the youth movement feeling 
and to accept to a large extent its 
ideology. Hitler youth and similar 
Hitler groups even wore many char¬ 
acteristic articles of clothing and in¬ 
signia of the youth movement. On the 
other, Nazism promised to give to the 
peasant economic improvement, as 
well as the rank and honor due him. 
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That was possible because National 
Socialism at the same time preached 
a peasant ideology proclaiming the 
peasant as the ideal German, even as 
the true nordic man. In this program 
the peasant is considered the ideal 
German due to the following char¬ 
acteristic qualities; He is: (1) not 
evolutionalistically but traditiona¬ 
listically minded; (2) not optimisti¬ 
cally minded but has a feeling for the 
tragic aspect of life; (3) not living in 
“Gesellschaft” but rather in ‘'Ge- 
meinschaft;” (4) not democratically 
minded but has feeling for the differ¬ 
ence between himself, who is actually 
a rural aristocrat, and the masses in 
the city; (5) not internationally but 
nationalistically minded; (6) not the 
same in every German county (Gau), 
but different because he belongs to 
the various German ‘‘Staemme;” (7) 
not the member of a struggling class, 
but the representative of the “Bau- 
ernstand”; (8) not involved in an 
international intellectual culture, but 
has his own rural culture and rural 
education; (9) not the isolated indi¬ 
vidualistic producer of the city but 
the representative of the true Ger¬ 
man cooperative; (10) not regarding 
money but land as the background of 
individual and national life; (11) not 
living a luxurious but a primitive 
life; (12) not individualistically (sel¬ 
fishly) but collectively and brotherly 
minded; (18) not living an unnatural 
life but a life conforming to nature; 
(14) not living a complicated and 
artificial, but a simple life. 

Accordingly, the Nazi concept of 
the ideal German peasant is certainly 


not an orginal one, but rather a culmi¬ 
nation of the fourteen elements enu¬ 
merated. By doing so the Nazi con¬ 
cept sometimes combines theories of 
some authors (such as Nietzsche and 
Toennies) with other Hitlerian ideas, 
such as the subjection of the Slavic 
speaking peoples which are not at all 
conforming to, but rather radically 
opposed, to some basic ideas of the au¬ 
thors under consideration. With the 
exception of this tendency to use a 
writer for purposes which were ori¬ 
ginally not intended, the Nazi con¬ 
cept concerning the peasant is not 
even a new combination of old eleme- 
ents. Previously the “Rembrandtdeut- 
sche” and the German youth move¬ 
ment had built up such syntheses. In 
the case of the Nazis there occurred 
what regularly happens in world his¬ 
tory. Factors of ideological character 
certainly became efficacious, but not 
until a phenomenon of realistic cha¬ 
racter had been realized, i.e., not un¬ 
til the realistic factor and the idealis¬ 
tic factor had converged. In the case 
being considered the social situation 
of the middle class youth and the eco¬ 
nomic situation of the peasant were 
the realistic factors, making both 
youth and peasant able and willing to 
accept the idealistic factors and to 
work conforming to them, i.e., to ac¬ 
cept and realize the Hitler program. 
On the other hand Nazism would not 
have been able to find so many ad¬ 
herents in so short a time and in so 
many districts, if the fourteen ideo¬ 
logies enumerated above had not pre¬ 
pared the way. Our investigation 
again shows that the Marxian theory 
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of economic determinism is an incom¬ 
plete and, therefore, an incorrect one. 
On the contrary, our explanation is 
a new proof of the efficacy of the ide¬ 
ology on the development of and the 


change within the social structure. 
The efficacy of the ideology is thus 
demonstrated by such a seemingly re¬ 
alistic and conservative phenomenon 
as German rural life. 


Differential Fertility in Rural Texas 

By Carl M. Roaenquist and Alvin H. Schafft 

ABSTRACT 

To discover causal factors in differential fertility, the fertility ratios for 
the rural farm population of Texas counties (1940) were compared with 
per capita income, tractor density, tenancy, education, age of child-bearing 
women, race, and urbanism. No significant correlations were found except in 
the case of tractor density and education, the first varying directly and the 
second inversely with fertility. Urbanism was observed to nave a depressing 
effect upon the fertility of the nearby farm population. 

RESUMEN 

Para descubrir los factores que determinan los contrastes en la fertilidad, 
sc hizo en 1940 un estudio comparado entre los promedios de la fertilidad en 
la poblacidn rural agricola de Texas y el ingreso individual (per capita), el 
ndmero de tractores, la posesion de tierras, la instruccidn, la edad de 
mujeres con hijos, la raza y la urbanizacidn de dicha poblacidn. 

No se encontrd correlacidn de valor alguno excepto en el ndmero de tractores 
y en el grado de instruccidn, variando el primero en forma directa y en forma 
inversa la segunda respecto a la fertilidad. Se observf^ quo los efectos de 
urbanizacidn son nocivo a la fertilidad en la poblSciOn r.iral vecina. 


It has been maintained that only 
half the members of the present gen¬ 
eration of Americans will be repre¬ 
sented by children in the next gener¬ 
ation. If this contention is true, or 
approximately so, it is easy to see 
how the character of the population 
with respect to any social or biologi¬ 
cal trait could change profoundly in 
a comparatively short time. It may 
be assumed that some changes of this 
kind are in progress; they must be, 
inevitably, unless the people aro all 

t University of Texas. 


alike, from class to class and from 
group to group, in all significant re¬ 
spects, both social and biological. 

If, as some investigators claim, 
there are biological differences cor¬ 
responding to the various socio-eco¬ 
nomic classes which make up the pop¬ 
ulation, a continuation of the pattern 
of differential fertility now current 
may well lead to a deterioration of 
the race. Certainly there is nothing 
in the situation to guarantee that 
sucb deterioration will not occur. 

But if there is uncertainty as to 
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biological differences, no one can 
deny that social differences of great 
magnitude separate the various 
groups in society from each other. It 
follows that if these groups vary in 
fertility, the culture of the present 
will descend unequally to posterity. 
In a democratic society like ours, 
where something like equality of op¬ 
portunity for all citizens is an ac¬ 
cepted goal, such a goal can scarcely 
be attained if a large proportion of 
the children are born to parents who 
have low incomes and who live in 
communities where facilities for edu¬ 
cation and medical care are poor. Un¬ 
der such conditions, the early envir¬ 
onment of the children of the next 
generation will be inferior to that of 
the average adult in the society into 
which they are born. The resulting 
problem is well worthy of our best 
efforts at finding a solution. 

The study herein reported under¬ 
takes to add something to our know¬ 
ledge through observations made up¬ 
on differential fertility in the rural 
farm population of Texas counties. 
It is believed that the diversity of the 
farm population in Texas and the 
large number of counties (264) serve 
to make Texas an especially good 
field for a study of this kind. Most of 
the data used were taken from the 
Census of 1940. 

the ratio of children under five 
years of age per 1,000 women aged 
16 to 44* was calculated for each 
county and the resulting figure was 
utilized throughout in making com- 


' Sixtemth Cmaua of the Vnited Stofes- 

mo. 


parisons with other factors. The fac¬ 
tors selected for attention were: per 
capita income, tractor density, ten¬ 
ancy, educational attainment, age of 
women in the heavy child-bearing 
ages, race, and urbanism. 

The first four factors are more or 
less related to economic rtatus. This 
is certainly true of income and of the 
number of tractors per farm. It is 
probably true of education and possi¬ 
bly also of tenancy. Since one of the 
oldest observations of students of 
population is that fertility varies in¬ 
versely with economic status,- it is of 
interest to discover if in Texas all 
these are related in the same way and 
in the same degree to the rate of pro¬ 
duction. 

An average per capita farm in¬ 
come for 1939 was calculated from 
the 1940 Census by dividing the “to¬ 
tal value of farm products sold, trad¬ 
ed, or used” by the total farm popula¬ 
tion of the county. The index so ob¬ 
tained seemed to be a more accurate 
statement of income than the per 
farm capita income figure. It agrees 
closely with the average per capita 
farm income figure. It agrees 
as worked out by the Bureau of Busi¬ 
ness Research of the University of 
Texas.’* 

The application of the method of 
rank correlation to fertility and per 
capita farm income yielded a coeffi¬ 
cient of —.082, thereby showing that 
the usual relationship apparently is 


‘Adam Smith, An Inquuy tnfo the Nature 
and Cnnaea of the Wealth of Nafioits, 
(8th ed ; London: 1796) I, pp 119-120. 

•Unpublished data supplied by F. A. 
Buechcl. 
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not found among Texas farmers. The 
result, while uncommon, is not un¬ 
precedented. Similar findings have 
been reported from Nebraska and 
lowa.^ 

The industrial revolution has 
changed farming quite as profoundly 
as it has changed urban industry, 
though perhaps in a different way. It 
has not, to be sure, transferred the 
actual cultivation of the soil to the 
city, though it has taken away many 
potential farmers, who now devote 
themselves to the urban occupations 
of producing agricultural implements 
and the materials required in their 
operation. More significantly, urban 
ways of life have gone to the farm, 
where they are destined to have 
effects greater than any yet observed. 
It is obvious, for example, that the 
mechanization of farming in terms of 
its ultimate possibilities has only just 
begun. One of the more recently in¬ 
troduced devices in this field is the 
tractor, and since it signals a radical 
change in the source of farm power 
and since the Census gives figures for 
the number of tractors by counties, 
it is used in this study as a measure 
of mechanization. The ownership of 
a tractor is indicative of relatively 
high purchasing power, hence its pos¬ 
session is also a measure of income. 
The index of tractor density was de¬ 
rived by dividing the number of trac¬ 
tors in each county by the number of 
farms. 

Correlating this figure with fer¬ 
tility yields a Pearsonian coefficient 


*T. Lynn Smith, Thf Sociology of Rmal 
Life (New York: 1940) p. 146. 


of .212 ± .034. Though not high, the 
relationship is significant and of some 
interest, especially since it differs 
from the expected result. Taeuber, 
for example, reports results exactly 
the opposite to those found here,® and 
T. Lynn Smith suggests that **the fac¬ 
tory system of agriculture may de¬ 
press the birth rate.”^^ Perhaps the 
use of tractors is not equivalent to 
the factory system, but if it is, it 
apparently is not having the antici¬ 
pated effect in Texas. 

The appearance of tenancy in the 
settled farm communities of America 
has alarmed most of the investigators 
who have written on the subject. It 
should, therefore, give cause for re¬ 
joicing that the proportion of Texas 
farms operated by tenants declined 
from 60.9 per cent in 1930 to 48.9 
per cent in 1940.^ However, the indi¬ 
cations are that the change results 
from a modern enclosure movement 
through which the small farms are 
consolidated into larger ones, mech¬ 
anized, and then operated by owners 
instead of by tenants. The change 
may mean that many former tenants 
have been demoted to the status of 
farm laborers. Yet it is quite possible 
that they are no worse off economic¬ 
ally than they were before the change. 

It should be noted, furthermore, 
that tenants, even though classed to¬ 
gether in the Census tabulations, are 


“ Conrad Taeuber, “Agriculture and Cur¬ 
rent Population Trende, Proceedings of the 
Amenean Philosophical Society, LaXX 
(February, 1939), 477-489. 

" T. Lynn Spiith, op. cit.,jp. 141. 

Fifteenth Census of the United States: 
1930, Sixteenth Census of the United 
States: ID40. 
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not all alike. Certainly they are not 
all poor, or at least not all equally 
poor. The owner of a small, worn-out 
farm, lacking the capital to work it 
properly, may be and often is much 
lower in the income scale than the 
tenant who rents a large, well-im¬ 
proved farm and possesses the neces¬ 
sary equipment and skill to operate it 
at full efficiency.® Perhaps differences 
of this kind are of sufficient frequency 
in Texas to mask the usual relation¬ 
ship between tenancy rates and 
fertility, 

A tenancy index was calculated by 
dividing the total number of share 
tenants and croppers in each county 
by the total number of farm oper¬ 
ators, as given in the 1940 Census. 
Cash tenants and share-cash tenants 
were omitted on the ground that they 
represent in general a higher income 
group than share tenants and crop¬ 
pers. Their inclusion, it was believed, 
might obscure the result of the com¬ 
parisons. The Pearsonian coefficient 
for the relationship between tenancy 
and the fertility ratio was found to 
be .048, a figure so low as to indicate 
strongly that no correlation exists 
between the two factors. 

The Sixteenth Census gives the 
median number of years of school 
completed by counties for the rural 
farm population of Texas. Using this 
figure as an index, the relationship 
between educational achievement and 
fertility was measured with a result- 

• C. A. Wiley, “Tenure Problems and Rr- 
Rearch Needs in the South,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, XIX (February, 19;J7), 
128 ff. 


ing Pearsonian coefficient of —.485." 
This figure is high enough to indi¬ 
cate that Texas counties with well- 
educated farm populations tend to 
have low fertility ratios. 

In manifesting this relationship 
Texas agrees with other areas studied 
with respect to the effect of education 
upon the birth rate.^" However, it was 
observed that in the counties lying 
along the western border there is 
found the highest educational level of 
the state, and at the same time a 
high fertility ratio. None of the facts 
at hand supply an explanation of this 
condition. Obviously, if these counties 
were omitted the coefficient of cor¬ 
relation would be much higher. 

Since only low correlations or none 
at all were found between fertility 
and various socio-economic factors, it 
appeared possible that biological fac¬ 
tors might be of some importance. 
One such factor investigated was the 
relation of fertility to the proportion 
of women in the heavy child-bearing 
age range. In 1940 the age group of 
women with the highest birth rate 
was the group aged 20 to 24.” The 
next highest group was aged 25 to 29. 
Since the women in the latter group 
were in the highest birth-rate divi¬ 
sion from 1935 to 1940, the period 
during which the children under five 

• Crane, Loving and Winkler counties 
were omitted, because their populations 
were too small to yield reliable medians. 

See, for example, Clyde V. Kiser, “Vari¬ 
ations in Birth Rates According to Occu¬ 
pational Status, Family Income, and Edu¬ 
cational Attainment,” MUbank Memdrial 
Fund Quarterly, XVI (January, 19.18), 
19-50. 

” Vital Statistics of the United States, 
Supplement, 19S9-19A0, Part III, Table IV. 
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in 1940 were born, the age group, 25 
to 29, was selected for the compari¬ 
son. An index was constructed by 
dividing the total number of women 
aged 26 to 29 for each county by the 
total number of women aged 16 to 44 
in the county.^* A coefficient of corre¬ 
lation was then calculated between 
this index and the fertility ratio. No 
correlation (r = .086) was found. 
When the counties were weighted ac¬ 
cording to the size of population for 
each county, there was a slight in¬ 
crease (r == .118). Although the 
weighting procedure raised the co¬ 
efficient noticeably, it still remains 
too small to justify the probability 
that the differences in fertility in the 
farm population of Texas counties 
can be to any appreciable degree ac¬ 
counted for by differences in the age 
distribution of the women in the 
child-bearing ages. 

Texas has three well-defined racial 
groups within her borders, namely, 
the Mexicans, the Negroes and the 
whites. These groups differ from each 
other in various socio-economic 
respects as well as in biological 
characteristics, consequently it can¬ 
not be assumed that differences in 
reproductivity among them are neces¬ 
sarily attributable to racial factors. 
Furthermore, it is known that under¬ 
enumeration of children and under¬ 
registration of births is more fre¬ 
quent among the non-whites than 
among the whites. Yet it is probably 
significant that the 1940 crude birth 
rate of the Negroes was higher than 

’ Ten counties wore excluded because 
they had fewer than 100 women in the age 
fcroup 15 to 44. 


that of the whites in only 62 of the 
264 counties in Texas. In the other 
192 counties the birth rate of the 
whites was equal to or greater than 
that of the Negroes.'* In view of the 
underregistration of Negro births, it 
is probable that the Negro birth rate 
is somewhat higher than this com¬ 
parison indicates, but it is not likely 
that the Negroes of Texas have a 
much higher rate than the whites. 

Unfortunately for our purposes, 
the “whites,” as the term is used in 
the vital statistics reports, includes 
the Mexicans. Unpublished figures'* 
show heavy concentrations of Mexi¬ 
can births in about 70 counties form¬ 
ing a wide belt along the Rio Grande. 
These counties in general also show 
higher than average birth rates, thus 
strongly suggesting that the Mexican 
birth rate is higher than that of the 
whites. 

Browder's study'® supports the ob¬ 
servations presented above. Using 
school census returns for a well- 
distributed sample of 67 Texas coun¬ 
ties, Browder estimated the average 
size family by racial groups. These 
estimates took account only of chil¬ 
dren between the ages of six and 
seventeen. The relations are indica¬ 
ted by the following statement: 

“68 per cent of the children were 

white, as against 72 per cent of 

the families; 17 per cent of the 


^ Vital Statiitics of the United Statee: 
19U0, Part II, Table II. 

**From the Bureau of Vital Statistics, 
Texas State Department of Health, Austin, 
Texas. 

’ Walter (». Browder, The Paiietn of In- 
teiMal Mobility in Texas, A Subregional 
Analysis, (Austin, Texas: 1944). 
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children were Mexicans com¬ 
pared with 14 per cent of the 
families; and the percentages of 
children and families who were 
Negro were just about the 
same/*^® 

Unfortunately these observations 
lack finality, but they suggest that 
differences associated with race may 
account for some part of the differ¬ 
ential fertility found in the farm 
population of Texas. 

The fertility of women in cities 
having been repeatedly shown to be 
lower than that of rural women, it 
becomes of interest to ascertain 
whether the presence of urban cen¬ 
ters has a depressing effect upon the 
fertility of the nearby rural popula¬ 
tion. Two approaches to the problem 
were used. In the first, the fertility 
ratios of the rural farm populations 
of the eleven counties in Texas con¬ 
taining cities of over 50,000 in 1940 
were compared with the median of 
all counties. It was found that in only 
three counties of the eleven was the 
fertility equal to or above the median. 

In the second approach, a list was 
made of all counties adjoining any 
one of eight counties, each of which 
contains an urban center. The eight 
counties were selected by choosing 
cities from different parts of the state, 
all at some distance from each other. 
Dallas and Fort Worth, occupying 
adjoining counties, were treated as a 
unit, so that, in effect, only seven 

^ Ibid., p. 3. 


centers were considered. Of the 51 
counties bordering on counties con¬ 
taining cities, 88 had fertility ratios 
lower than the state median. This 
indicates a tendency of the urban 
center to depress the birth rate in 
nearby areas. In four of the seven 
cases, the county with the urban cen¬ 
ter may be likened to a depression in 
a basin. For Lubbock and Dallas- 
Tarrant the central counties without 
exception have lower fertility ratios 
than the surrounding counties. For 
Harris county, the single exception, 
Galveston county, is explained by the 
presence of the city of Galveston. 
Bexar county has a fertility ratio 
lower than four of the surrounding 
counties. 

The remaining three counties do 
not follow the same pattern. Tom 
Green county containing the city of 
San Angelo (1940 population, 25,802) 
is almost entirely surrounded by 
counties having lower fertility ratios. 
In the case of McLennan and Travis 
counties, about half the surrounding 
counties have higher fertility ratios 
than the central county. The conclu¬ 
sion suggested is that the presence of 
an urban center has a tendency to 
depress the fertility ratio both in its 
own farm population and in those of 
adjoining counties. This result is in 
agreement with that of other studies, 
and suggests the pattern of distribu¬ 
tion through which urban forms of 
behavior spread from city to farm. 



Comparison of the Educational Attainments of 
Louisiana Rural and Urban Populations* 
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ABSTRACT 

The ^uiaiana population ia predominantly rural and has the third larirest 
proportion of Negroes of any state in the United States. 

The rural population comprises almost two-thirds of the children of school 
age in the state. 

The educational level of the adult urban population, measured in terms of 
school advancement, is considerably higher than that of the rural adults. 

A larger proportion of the rural population of school age is not enrolled in 
school than is true of the urban children of school age. Also the rural children 
enter school at a more advanced age and leave school at a younger age than 
is characteristic of the urban population. 

Urban children tend to succeed in school better than rural children. There 
is more retardation in rural than urban schools. 

The non-white is uniformily below the educational level of the white popula¬ 
tion of the same age, sex and residential group. The urban non-white adults, 
however, have an average higher educational level than that of the rural- 
farm white adults. 


RESUMEN 

La poblacidn de Louisiana es predominantemente rural y tiene la tercera 
proporcidn de negros mis grande de ningin estado de los Estados Unidos. 

La poblacidn rural comprende casi dos terceras partes de los nihos de edad 
escolar en el estado. 

£1 nivel educacional de la poblacidn urbana adults mcdido en tirminos de 
avance escolar es mucho mis alto que el de los adultos rurales. 

De la poblacidn rural de edad escolar la que no esti registrada en la escuela 
es mayor que la de los nihos urbanos de edad escolar. Adamis los niftos rurales 
entran en la escuela a una edad mis avanzada y la dejan a una edad mis 
temprana que entre la pobalcidn urbana. . , , , , 

Los nihos urbanos parecen tener mis ixito en la escuela que los rurales. 
Hay mis retraso en los escuala rurales. Hav mucho mis retardamiento en tas 
escuelas rurales que en las urbanas. La poblacidn de color esti unifonnamente 
a un nivel educacional inferior al de la poblacidn blanca de la misma edad, 
sexo, y grupo residencial. Los adultos urbanos de color, sin embargo, tienen un 
nivel educacional promedio mas alto que el de los adultos rurales blancos. 


The rural population of the United 
States is the group which produces, 
not only the food and raw materials 
for the nation's tables and factories, 
but also the people who consume the 
food, inhabit the cities, man and 


* This article may be identified as Paper 
number 5, Journal Series, Institute of Popu¬ 
lation Research, Louisiana State Univer¬ 
sity. 

t Louisiana State University. 


operate the factories and attend the 
schools. In short, the rural popula¬ 
tion produces a surplus of children, 
many of whom, when they reach ma¬ 
turity migrate to the urban centers. 

In a speech before the White House 
Conference on Rural Education in 
1944, President Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt stated, “In three generations 80 
per* cent of the total population will 
be direct descendents of those now 
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living on farms in the United States. 
Thus many of those who will be the 
leaders and citizens of our nation will 
be given their understanding and ap¬ 
preciation of democracy in education¬ 
al institutions in rural areas.’’ Since 
a considerable portion of the urban 
population receives its early training 
in rural communities and in the 
schools provided by the rural com- 
munities» the education of rural chil¬ 
dren and young people should be of 
interest to the urban population as 
well as to the rural inhabitants. 

This study compares the rural and 
the urban children, young people and 
adults of Louisiana on the basis of 
their educational attainments as 
measured in terms of school attend¬ 
ance and school progress. The data 
are gathered from the Sixteenth Cen- 
9U8 of the United States (1940). 

Analysis of Louisiana Population 

Louisiana, like nearly all the 
southern states, is predominately 
rural having 68.5 per cent of her 


population classified as rural-nonfarm 
and rural-farm. Since the rural 
populations generally produce the 
majority of the children of a state, it 
is to be expected that the average age 
of the population of a predominantly 
rural state would be below that of the 
predominantly urban nation as a 
whole. The average age of the Louisi¬ 
ana population is 26.6 years whereas 
that of the United States is 29.0 
years. It is also to be expected that 
the average age of the rural popula¬ 
tion of Louisiana would be younger 
than that of the urban population of 
the state. That the rural population 
of Louisiana is in the younger age 
groups to a greater extent than is the 
urban population can be seen by an 
examination of Table I. The rural 
population of Louisiana of school age, 
five through 19 years, comprises 66.2 
per cent of all Louisiana children of 
that age group whereas the urban 
population has only 34.8 per cent of 
the total number of school age chil- 


TABLE I 


Distribution of the Louisiana Population by Race, Residence and Age, 1940* 



AH Acw 



Ave 5-19 


Affe 20 and Over 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 
of Total 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 
of ToUl 

Total 

White 

2,868,880 

1,611,739 

862,141 

100 

64.0 

712,210 

444,220 

30.0 

62.4 

62.6 

1,421,043 

928,633 

60.1 

66.8 

66.3 

Non-white 

36.0 

267,990 

37.6 

37.6 

492,410 

84.7 

34.7 

Urban 

980,489 

41.6 

247,601 

34.8 

34.8 

660,932 

46.6 

46.5 

White 

666,464 

67.9 

168,676 

66.1 

23.0 

464,962 

68.8 

32.0 

Non-white 

314,975 

32.1 

88,925 

33.9 

11.8 

206,970 

81.2 

14.6 

Rural Non¬ 
farm 

638,069 

22.6 

162,260 

22.8 

22.8 

813,306 

22.0 

22.0 

White 

376,829 

166,230 

70.7 

116,970 

71.6 

16.3 

220,134 

70.8 

16.6 

Non-white 

29.3 

46,280 

28.5 

6.4 

93,172 

29.7 

6.6 

Rural Farm 

860,882 

36.0 

802,469 

42.4 

42.4 

446,805 

31.6 

31.6 

White 

469,446 

880,936 

66.2 

164,674 

137,786 

64.4 

82.1 

263,687 

66.7 

17.8 

Non-white 

44.8 

46.6 

19.3 

198,268 

43.3 

13.6 


* Sixteenth Ceneue of the United Statee — (JHO), Volume II, Part 8, Kansas-Michigan, 
Table 7. p. 335 
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dren. It may be pointed out that the 
school age group represents 33.6 per 
cent of the total rural population of 
Louisiana whereas the same age 
group represents but 25.2 per cent 
of the urban population. In other 
words the proportion of children of 
school age in the total population is 
one-third higher among rural than 
among urban residents. 

When one considers the adult 
population, 20 years of age and above, 
he finds that the urban dwellers with 
41.5 per cent of the total state popu¬ 
lation contains 46.5 per cent of those 
above 20 years of age, whereas the 
rural population with 58.5 per cent 
of all the residents of Louisiana has 
only 53.5 per cent of the adults. In 
other words the proportion of adults 
within the urban group is 22.8 per 
cent, almost one-fourth, higher than 
that in the rural population. 

As one would expect from the popu¬ 
lation characteristics given above, dif¬ 
ferential fertility, from the residen¬ 
tial standpoint, is marked in Louisi¬ 
ana.^ The urban, rural-nonfarm, and 
rural-farm populations have fertility 
ratios of 258, 430, and 546 respec¬ 
tively. The rural-farm population is 
thus bearing more than twice as many 
children as the urban group in pro¬ 
portion to the total number of women 
ages 15 through 45 years in the resi¬ 
dence group. 

The Louisiana population is charac- 


'J. Allan Beetle and T. Lynn Smith, 
^^Differential Perttlity in Louisiana,” Loutst- 
ana BulUtin No, AOS, Louisiana State Uni¬ 
versity and A^cultural and Mechanical 
College, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
June 1946. 


terized by a very large proportion of 
its members being of the Negro race. 
In fact Louisiana with 35.9 per cent 
of its population Negro is third in 
the Nation in its proportion of 
Negroes. It is exceeded only by South 
Carolina with 42.9 per cent and Mis¬ 
sissippi with 49.2 per cent Negro. 
The Negroes of Louisiana are pre¬ 
dominantly rural, having 44.7, 18.3, 
and 37.0 per cent of their numbers 
classed as rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, 
and urban respectively. 

Educational Attainment of Adult 
Population 

When one analyzes the educational 
level reached by the adult population. 
Table II, he notices that in 1940 over 
21.1 per cent of the »vhite urban 
population 20 years of age and over 
have completed four years of high 
school whereas only 7.9 per cent of 
the white rural-farm inhabitants have 
attained that educational level. Al¬ 
most three times as large a propor¬ 
tion of the irban-white as of the 
rural-white adults have completed 
four years of high school training. 
On the other hand 13.1 per cent of 
the white adult rural-farm population 
have not completed any grade as 
compared with only 3.4 per cent of 
the corresponding urban group. The 
rural-farm white population has al¬ 
most four times as high a percentage 
of its members without any school 
training as has the urban dwellers. 

Among the colored adult population 
the proportion of urban dwellers who 
hav,e completed fouf years of high 
school is more than five times that of 
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TABLE II—Continued 

Louisiana Population Twenty Years of Age and Oyer, Number of School Years Com 

BY Residence, Race, and Sex.* 
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Percent 23.6 6.1 9.6 12.5 13.8 11.2 8.9 6.6 1.8 1.1 0.6 0.9 

Total 50270 13684 21192 25838 26360 18947 14357 10412 2814 1693 910 1391 

Percent _26;0_ 7.1 11.0 13.4 13.6 9.8 7.4 5.4 _ 1.5 0.9 0.5 0.7 

Sixteentk CensuM of tho Vnitod Stmteo, Vd. IV, Part 2, Alabama-Loiiisiana, Table 19, p. 929. 
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the rural-farm group, (3.8 per cent 
compared with 0.7 per cent). The 
proportion of rural-farm non-white 
(colored) adults who have completed 
no formal schooling is more than 
double that of the urban population 
(26.0 per cent compared with 11.6 
per cent). 

Comparison of the Rural and Urban 
Populations of School Age on the 
Basis of School Attendance 
School advancement is dependent 
upon school attendance. A study of 
the percentage of those of school age 
who are not enrolled in school, Table 
111, reveals that in 1940 a much 
higher proportion of the rural popu¬ 
lation is not enrolled in any school 


than is true of the urban dwellers. 
Among the rural-farm families the 
proportion of white boys from six 
through 17 years of age who are not 
enrolled in school is from 41.9 to 177.4 
per cent higher than that of the urban 
boys of the same age and race. The 
same general pattern holds true for 
the white girls and for the colored 
boys and girls. 

It may also be pointed out that the 
rural children enter school at a more 
advanced age and they leave at a 
younger age than is characteristic of 
the urban children. At the age of six 
years around one-fourth of the urban 
white and one-third of the urban 
colored children, are not enrolled in 
school whereas among the rural chil- 


TABLE III 

Louisiana Population of School Age Not Enrolled in School by 
Race, Age, Sex and Residence.* 


Whit* 

Urban 


Rural 

Non-farm 

Rural 

Farm 

Ac« 

Boy* 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

6—Number 

1212 

1063 

1951 

1778 

2961 

2602 

Percent 

28.0 

26.0 

61.0 

48.4 

67.4 

61.7 

7—Number 

221 

167 

288 

237 

611 

365 

Percent 

4.9 

3.9 

7.7 

6.6 

11.6 

7.3 

8—Number 

144 

124 

212 

169 

301 

213 

Percent 

2.9 

2.5 

6.2 

4.2 

6.1 

3.9 

9—Number 

121 

98 

163 

162 

210 

168 

Percent 

2.4 

2,0 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.2 

10—Number 

123 

127 

148 

148 

249 

169 

Percent 

2.4 

2.4 

3.6 

3.8 

4.3 

3.1 

11—Number 

128 

117 

141 

128 

231 

167 

Percent 

2.4 

2.2 

3.6 

3.6 

4.2 

3.2 

12—Number 

164 

127 

209 

160 

337 

220 

Percent 

2.7 

2.3 

6.0 

3.9 

6.6 

3.8 

18—Number 

177 

187 

266 

243 

634 

388 

Percent 

3.1 

3.2 

6.3 

6.1 

8.6 

6.7 

14—Number 

311 

327 

433 

471 

874 

730 

Percent 

6.4 

6.7 

11.0 

12.2 

14.8 

12.8 

16—Number 

627 

622 

661 

736 

1446 

1168 

Percent 

10.8 

10.6 

17.2 

19.6 

26.7 

21.8 

16—Number 

1309 

1741 

978 

1123 

2186 

1886 

Percent 

22.0 

26.0 

26.8 

29.1 

38.0 

33.7 

17—Number 

2338 

2670 

1636 

1787 

3169 

2630 

Percent 

38.9 

40.6 

46.3 

48.0 

66.2 

62.0 


• SixU^nth Cen9%i$ of the United States — (19A0) Vol. IV, Part 2, Alabama-Louisiana, 
Table 18, p. 918 
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TABLE III—Continued 

Louisiana Population of School Age Not Enrolled in School by 
Race, Age, Sex and Residence.* 


Non-White 

Urban 


Rural 

Non-farm 

Rural FUrm 

Age 

Boy* 

Qirlt 

Boy* 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

6—Number 

846 

767 

710 

648 

2716 

2624 

Percent 

33.2 

30.0 

44.7 

39.1 

65.6 

61.6 

7—Number 

307 

274 

304 

273 

1286 

1188 

Percent 

12.0 

10.4 

19.2 

16.4 

27.1 

23.8 

8—Number 

208 

167 

199 

188 

992 

859 

Percent 

8.0 

6.8 

12.1 

11.8 

20.1 

17.6 

9—Number 

136 

126 

153 

137 

710 

642 

Percent 

6.4 

4.7 

10.3 

9.6 

16.9 

14.7 

10—Number 

142 

124 

169 

130 

771 

660 

Percent 

6.2 

44 

96 

8.3 

16.3 

18.7 

11—Number 

113 

116 

141 

120 

689 

649 

Percent 

4.6 

4.4 

9.9 

8.2 

14.6 

13.6 

12—Number 

172 

164 

168 

134 

836 

663 

Percent 

6.9 

6.1 

10.1 

8.0 

16.6 

18.8 

13—Number 

203 

239 

195 

179 

963 

768 

Percent 

7.1 

7.8 

12.8 

11.3 

18.7 

16.4 

14—Number 

373 

347 

289 

287 

1166 

916 

Percent 

13 2 

11.2 

17.0 

17.3 

26.2 

20.3 

16—Number 

644 

726 

395 

474 

1624 

1863 

Percent 

24.1 

23.1 

28.6 

31.4 

37.6 

31.2 

16—Number 

1178 

1176 

694 

768 

2362 

2197 

Percent 

42.3 

36.9 

49.7 

46.6 

63.2 

47.9 

17—Number 

1672 

1794 

934 

984 

8163 

2604 

Percent 

62.0 

67.0 

67.2 

66.6 

72.6 

64.7 


* Sixteenth Ceneue of the United States—(19^0) Vol. IV, Part 2, Alabama-Louiaiana, 


Table 18, p. 918 


dren, both rural-nonfarm and rural- 
farm of both races, about half of the 
children of that age level are not at¬ 
tending school. At the age of 15 years 
about one in 10 of the white urban 
children as compared with one in six 
of the rural-nonfarm and almost one 
in four of the rural-farm young 
people are out of school. Among the 
colored people the proportions of chil¬ 
dren who are not enrolled in school 
are about one in four for the urban, 
almost one in three for the rural- 
nonfarm and more than one in three 
for the rural-farm population 15 
years of age. 

Since a considerable number of 
Louisiana children of school age are 


not enrolled in school it is interesting 
to note the median grade completed 
by the boys and girls at different age 
levels before they dropped out of 
school and to compare the urban and 
rural groups on that basis (Table 
IV). Not only has a larger percentage 
of rural people of school age left 
school than is true of the urban group 
but the median grade completed by 
these individuals is uniformily lower 
than for the corresponding urban 
population. At the age of 13 years, 
for example, the median grade com¬ 
pleted by the urban white children 
before dropping out of school was 4.6 
for Jthe boys and 6.1 for the girls, 
whereas for the rural-farm white 
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* SixtMnth C*niui of the Vnittd SM«$: IW, Populmtl<m, VoL IV, Part 2, Alabama-liOtiisiana, Tables 22 and 23, pp. 338 
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boys and girls it was 2.9 and 3.5 
respectively. Among the colored chil¬ 
dren 13 years of age the median 
grade completed was 3.8 and 4.6 for 
the urban boys and girls and 2.3 and 
2.8 for the rural-farm boys and girls 
respectively. 

Comparison of the School Progress 

of Rural and Urban Populations 
of School Age 

A study of available data on the 
school progress of Louisiana chil¬ 
dren, Table V, indicates that urban 
boys and girls are more successful in 
school than rural children of the same 
age, sex, and race. A child at the age 
of 11 years, who has attended school 
regularly and completed a school 
grade each year, should have com¬ 
pleted the fifth grade. One notices, 
however, that while 66.6 per cent of 
the urban white boys made the ex¬ 
pected rate of school advancement, 
only 36.0 per cent of the rural-farm 
white boys have similarly succeeded. 
In other words the proportion of ur¬ 
ban white boys aged 11 who are at 
the expected educational level or 
above is 67.2 per cent higher than 
that of the white rural-farm boys of 
the same age. Among the urban and 
rural-farm colored boys of 11 years of 
age the differences are even greater. 
The proportion of urban colored boys, 
who have successfully completed the 
fifth grade, is over two times (220.3 
per cent) higher than that of the cor¬ 
responding rural-farm boys. 

Students who do not succeed in 
school—do not make the expected rate 
of school advancement—soon reach a 


point where they are retarded. A 
child of eight years of age who has 
not completed the first grade is re¬ 
garded as retarded one grade; chil¬ 
dren 10 years of age who have not 
completed the third grade, pupils 18 
years of age who have not completed 
the sixth grade, those 17 years of age 
who have not passed the third year 
of high school, and other students of 
corresponding ages and grades are 
regarded as retarded one or more 
grades. 

An examination of Table VI which 
shows the percentage of retardation 
of boys and girls of urban, rural- 
nonfarm, and rural-farm populations 
by age and race reveals that the rural 
young people are consistently more 
retarded for their age than is true of 
the urban group. For example the 
rural-farm white boys of 12 years of 
age have a proportion of retardation 
about 46 per cent higher than that of 
the urban boys of the same race and 
age. Likewise the rural-farm colored 
boys of 12 years of age have a rate of 
retardation 32.6 per cent above that 
of the urban group of the same race, 
sex, and age. Although the rate of 
retardation is consistently lower 
among the girls of all population 
groups, the differential rate between 
the urban and the rural school chil¬ 
dren is as high or higher for the girls 
than for the boys. The rural-farm 
girls of both races have a proportion 
of retardation of more than 40 per 
cent above that of the urban girls. 

When a person considers the mat¬ 
ter of school retardation in relation 
to the age of entrance into school he 
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TABLE VI 


PlRCENTAGE OF RETAKDATION, ONE OR MORE GRADES, OF LOUISIANA BOYS AND GiRLS 
Who are Enrolled in School by Age, Sex, Race, and Residence.* 



Urban 

Rnml Non-f*rm 

Rural 

Farm 

As* 

Bore 

Girl* 

Boyi 

Girl* 

Boy* 

Glrh 




White Children 




8 

4.1 

2.7 

6.6 

4.8 

6.0 

4.1 

9 

11.0 

7.6 

14.1 

10.6 

16.1 

9.6 

10 

16.7 

11.0 

23.4 

16.8 

26.8 

16.1 

11 

21.7 

16.1 

28.9 

19,7 

32.0 

20.2 

12 

27.6 

18.7 

36.8 

26.5 

39.9 

26.6 

13 

31.6 

21.9 

38.6 

27.2 

42.3 

29.7 

16 

41.4 

29.9 

47.8 

33.3 

56.8 

41.6 

17 

40.6 

29.4 

49.0 

36.7 

69.7 

45.8 




Non-White Children 




8 

14.2 

9.7 

18.1 

14.7 

21.0 

17.6 

9 

31.9 

24.2 

46.6 

34.6 

63.2 

44.9 

10 

46.5 

34.2 

61.5 

60.9 

70.0 

68.0 

11 

66.2 

44.8 

72 0 

67.2 

79.9 

68.8 

12 

63.9 

61.2 

76.8 

66.1 

84.7 

76.6 

13 

69.2 

66.4 

80.2 

71.0 

89.7 

81.3 

16 

86.4 

73.4 

80.9 

86.1 

97.6 

93.2 

17 

84.4 

76.6 

89.0 

82.3 

96 8 

94.4 


• Sixteenth Ceneite of the United Statee, (JHO) 


is not surprised to note that the rural 
children are retarded to a greater ex¬ 
tent than is true of the urban chil¬ 
dren. Many rural children enter 
school at an age which places them 
in the retarded group almost from the 
beginning of their school life. 

Comparison of the Educational Level 

of the White and the Non-White 
Populations 

Analysis of the statistical data 
presented above reveals that the ur¬ 
ban adults and urban youths of school 
age of the white and the colored races 
have uniformily a higher level of 
educational attainment for their re¬ 
spective ages than have the rural- 
nonfarm or the rural farm popula¬ 
tions. One also notes that the white 
members have a consistently higher 


level of school attainment than is 
characteristic of the colored of the 
same population group and age. It is 
interesting to cross the racial lines 
and to comp^^re the educational level 
of the urban colored people with that 
of the rural white population of the 
same age level. 

Among the adult population one 
notices that 11.6 per cent of the urban 
colored have not completed one grade 
of school and that 18.1 per cent of the 
rural-farm white adults are at that 
educational level. In other words, the 
proportion of the white rural-farm 
population which has not completed 
the first grade of school is about one- 
eighth (12.9 per cent) higher than 
that of the urban Negroes. On the 
other hand, the proportion of rural- 
farm white persons who have com- 
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pleted four years of high school is 
double that of the urban colored i>opu- 
lation. The median grade completed 
by urban colored men is proportion¬ 
ately 12.8 per cent higher than medi¬ 
an grade completed by rural-farm 
white men 20 years of age and over 
and the median grade completed by 
urban colored women is about one- 
tenth higher (9.0 per cent) propor¬ 
tionately than that completed by 
rural-farm white women. 

A comparison of the number of 
urban boys and girls of school age 
who are not enrolled in school with 
that of the rural-farm white popula¬ 
tion of the same sex and age shows 
that the urban colored children enter 
school at a younger age than do the 
rural-farm white children. At six 
years of age fewer than half of the 
white rural-farm children are en¬ 
rolled in school, yet more than two- 
thirds of the urban colored children 
of that age are enrolled in school 
(Table 111). One also notices that a 
higher percentage of rur.al-nonfarm 
and rural-farm colored children six 
years of age is enrolled in school than 
is characteristically true of the white 
group of the same residence divisions. 
At the age of 12 years the percentage 
of white rural-farm children who are 
not enrolled in school is slightly lower 
than that of the urban colored group 
of that^ige—boys 5.5 and 5.9, girls 
8.8 and 5.1 respectively. At 15 years 
of age the colored population has a 
slightly lower proportion of its boys 
not enrolled in school than the white 
rural-farm population of the same sex 
and age has; the percentage of non¬ 
white urban girls who are out of 


school is slightly higher than that of 
the white rural-farm girls. On the 
whole the differences between the 
percentages of the urban colored and 
the rural-farm white population of 
school age who are not attending 
school do not seem to be particularly 
significant except at the age of six 
years. 

When one compares the school 
progress of the urban colored chil¬ 
dren with that of the white rural 
farm students of the same age he 
notices that the white rural-farm 
children have a consistently higher 
rate of school success (Table V). The 
difference in the percentages of ur¬ 
ban colored and rural-farm white 
children who have successfully com¬ 
pleted the expected grade of school 
for their ages increases with each 
year of age from six through 13 
years. At seven years of age the pro¬ 
portion of white rural-farm children 
who have successfully passed the first 
grade of school is but slightly higher 
than that of the urban colored group 
of that age—(73.8 compared with 
68.6 for the boys and 76.3 and 73.6% 
for the girls respectively). At the 
age of 13 years the proportion of 
white rural-farm children who have 
successfully passed the sixth grade is 
about double that of the urban 
colored population. 

The colored children show a con¬ 
sistently higher rate of retardation 
of one or more grades at all ages than 
is to be found among the white chil¬ 
dren of any population group. The 
proportional difference in retardation 
between the urban colored children, 
who have the lowest rate of retarda- 
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tion for their race, and the rural-farm 
white children, who have the highest 
rate of retardation for their race, 
ranges from more than 100 per cent 
greater for the colored boys eight 
years of age than that of white boys 
of the same age to slightly more than 
40 per cent greater for the boys of 
17 years of age of the same races and 
population groups. 

Conclusion 

That the educational level of the 
urban adult population, measured in 
number of years of school attendance, 
is much higher than that of the rural 
inhabitants may be explained by the 
fact that urban children enter school 
at a younger age, attend more regu¬ 
larly, and make better school progress 
than do the rural children. 

It is claimed by some that the bet¬ 
ter educated of the rural population 
migrate to the cities in greater num¬ 
ber than do the persons with less 
school training. This assumption is 
supported by studies by Gist and 
Clark in Kansas between the years 
1922-23 and 1936, by Gist, Pihlblad, 
and Gregory carried on in 1938 in 
Missouri, and by Paul H. Landis in 
1942 in the State of Washington. The 
Kansas study indicated that a larger 
proportion of the boys and girls with 
high intelligence quotients migrated 
to urban centers than was true of 
those with the lower IQs. The Mis¬ 
souri study was based on grades 
earned in school by rural high school 
students attending school between 
the years 1920 and 1930. The stu¬ 
dents maintaining a high scholastic 


index migrated to urban centers in 
disproportionately large numbers, 
whereas an unduly large proportion 
of those with low scholastic indexes 
remained in the rural localities.* The 
Washington study by Landis showed 
that both the rural young men and 
women who migrated to urban lo¬ 
calities had more years of formal 
education than was characteristic of 
the rural young people who remained 
rural.* 

It is likely, however, that the dif¬ 
ference in the average educational 
level of the urban and rural adult 
members results from a combination 
of the greater educational progress 
of urban children, and selective mi¬ 
gration from the rural areas. 

The success of pupils in school may 
be an indication of the value the 
adult members of the families and 
the communities concerned place on 
the school progress of their children 
quite as much as the interest and 
ability of the students themselves. 

The school progress of the students 
enrolled may also indicate something 
of the quality of the school work and 
the character of the organization of 
the schools. If the school program is 
unrelated to the life of the population 
or if it is removed from the interests 
of the community it is to be expected 
that the children attending such arti¬ 
ficial and unresponsive institutions 


*cf. Noel P. Gist and L. A. Halbert, I7r- 
ban Society (2nd ed.; New York: Thomae 
Y. Crowell Company, 1946), pp. 281-284. 

* Paul H. Lanai^ **Educptional Seleetivity 
of Rural-Urban Migration and ite Bearing 
on Wi^e and Occupational Adjuetmente” 
Ruial Sociology, XI (September, 1946), 218- 
232. 
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would find little to inspire them to the 
academic efforts required to pass the 
various levels of school work at the 
expected rate. A study of Louisiana 
rural schools of 1937 indicated that 
“there is very little evidence to sup¬ 
port the idea that the rural school, as 
an established institution, feels any 
responsibility to the community in 
which it is located.”^ 

* Marion Bush Smith, Socioloffical Analy- 
its of Rural Education in Louisiana (Baton 
Rouge: Louiiiana State University Press, 
1988), p. 90. 


A school system which has consoli¬ 
dated the primary grades far away 
from the homes of the children can 
well expect to find more than half the 
children six years of age not enrolled 
in school.® The fact that the rural 
schools for colored children are not 
consolidated may be one explanation 
for the fact that they enter school 
earlier than is characteristically true 
of the white children from rural 
homes. 


“ Ibid., pp. 30 and 90. 


Iowa’s Contribution To National Leadership: 

A Study of Ipwans in Who’s Who 

By C. Arnold Andersonf and Bryce Ryanii 

ABSTRACT 

This study compared three groups of lowans listed in the 1938-39 Who*8 
Who: Iowa Iwm living in Iowa, Iowa born living elsewhere, men born else¬ 
where living in Iowa. Four-fifths of the “leaders” born in Iowa migrated else¬ 
where, a fourth as many came in from other states; on balance Iowa utilized 
two-fif^s as many eminent men as were born there. The relative migration 
rates did not vary greatly with age, but “leaders” were much more migratory, 
both for frequency and distance, than the general population. Iowa's yield of 
notables, compared to older states and in proportion to population, has in¬ 
creased. “Leaders” leaving traveled farther than those coming to Iowa, and 
this exchange has been principally with easteni states. The regional distribu¬ 
tion of notables leaving Iowa corresponds to that of employed males rather 
than to that of all Iowa out-migrants. The exchange of “leaders” with other 
states is selective for occupation. 


RESUMEN 

'Este informe compare tres grupos de naturalcs dc Iowa incluidos cn el Quicn 
es quien: los nacidos en Iowa que viven en Iowa, los nacidos en Iowa que viven 
afuera, y hombres nacidos afuera que viven en Iowa. Cuatro quintas partes de 
los lideres nacidos en Iowa se munoan afuera, una cuarta parte vienen de otros 
estados; en fin, Iowa emplea dos quintas partes inAs de personas sobresalientes 
de los nacidos all{. La tasa relativa de migracion no varia gran cosa con la 
edad, pero los lideres eran mucho mas migradores, cn cuanto a la frecuencia y 
la distancia, que cl nivel general de lu poblacidn. Lu cosechn de personas 
eminentes dc Iowa comparada con la dc otros estados mds anliguos, y en pro- 
porcidn a la poblacion, ha aumentado. Los lideres que han salido han viajado 
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m&s lejoB aue los que han venido a Iowa y este intercambio ha sido principal’ 
mente con los estados del este. La distribucidn regional de personas eminentes 
que han salido de Iowa corresponde m&s bien a Ta de varones empleados que 
a la de emigradores de todo el estado de Iowa. El intercambio de llderes con 
otroB estadoes es selectivo por ocupacidn. 


Our agricultural states have long 
provided migrants to industrial and 
urban areas, and these shifts of pop¬ 
ulation have been described and ana¬ 
lyzed in detail. Less attention has 
paid to the movement of leaders 
among the areas of the nation. The 
present paper summarizes the contri¬ 
bution of one prosperous farm state, 
Iowa, to the group of eminent men 
included in Who*8 Who and also the 
counter flow of noteworthy individ¬ 
uals into lowa.^ 

Volume of Exchange of Leaders 

Between Iowa and Other States 

1. Four-fifths of the natives of 
Iowa listed in Who's Who were living 
in other states. Iowa received one- 
fourth as many natives of other 
states as it sent out from its own 
sons. 

The several commonwealths vary 
in their demonstrated capacity to 
produce and to utilize individuals 
designated as ‘‘leaders” in national 
registers. Iowa clearly belongs to the 
group of states exporting more emi¬ 
nent men than it acquires or utilizes. 

^ While Who*B Who has many shortcom¬ 
ings with regard to selectivity and com¬ 
pleteness, it is a sufficiently comprehensive 
register of outstanding persons for this 
exploratory study. 

The numbered and italicized statements 
throughout the text are a summary of the 
paper. 

•} Uuiversity of Kentucky. 

ti‘ Rutgers University. 


In the 1938-39 issue of Who's Who 
1023 persons reported Iowa as their 
birthplace. Only 187 (or 18 per cent) 
of these were then resident in Iowa, 
while 836 (82 per cent) lived else¬ 
where (Table I). At the same time 
199 eminent men (including a hand¬ 
ful of women) born outside of Iowa 
had moved into that state. More than 
four times as many “leaders” depart¬ 
ed as entered Iowa. Since the state 
had drawn in about the same number 
as it retained from among its native 
sons, in the final balance Iowa had 
about two-fifths as many “leaders” 
resident as were born there.* 

2. The distributions of ages were 
similar in the three groups of **lead- 
ers': natives of Iowa living in Iowa, 
'natives of Iowa living in other states, 
natives of other states living in Iowa. 

These dist. uguished men who were 
both natives and residents of Iowa in 
1938 were the eldest group, the low- 
ans who had migrated out of the 
state were the youngest, while the 
“leaders” migrating into Iowa were 
intermediate in age (Table II). None 
of the differences was marked. 

3. The proportion of eminent 7uv- 
tive sons of Iowa who were residing 
in other states was the same for ev¬ 
ery age group, except the oldest. 

‘'This computation rests on the assump¬ 
tions that the death rate is about the same 
in all states, that migration itself does not 
effect mortality, and that the age of be¬ 
coming eminent is similar whatever the 
state of residence. 
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Tabub I 

Number or Eminent Men Born or Residing in Iowa, by Date or Birth 


Birth 

Period 

Total 

No livina 

in less 

In Oatilda 
Iowa 

Pareant 
ramainina 
In Iowa 

otttelda 
Llrins In 
Iowa In 

IMS 

Total 

llrina 

In Iowa 

In IMS 

In Iowa la ISSS 
aa pareant of 
nunbar bom In 
Iowa 

—1869 

186 

62 

134 

28 

61 

103 

66 

1870—79 

366 

62 

293 

17 

60 

122 

84 

1880—89 

336 

61 

284 

16 

60 

111 

88 

1890— 

147 

22 

126 

16 

28 

60 

84 

Total 

1023 

187 

836 

18 

199 

386 

88 


Approximately one-sixth of all the 
men born in Iowa after 1869, who 
were living in 1938 and regarded as 
distinguished, were residents of the 
state. That more than a fourth of the 
men born before 1870 were still in 
Iowa may be attributable to the wide 
scope of opportunities in a pioneer 
state. The ratio of in-migrants to out- 
migrants was also high for thpse 
born in this earliest period (Table 1). 

4. Leaders have been more migra^ 
tory than the general population. 

An increasing percentage of the to¬ 
tal population born in Iowa have been 
recorded by successive censuses as 
residents of other states, but of 
course each census showed a smaller 
proportion of Iowa residents to have 
been born in other states. The 1980 
enumeration revealed that over one- 
third of native lowans lived else¬ 


where and one-fifth of the Iowa resi¬ 
dents were born outside the state. By 
contrast, more than four-fifths of 
the contemporary “leaders” who had 
been born in Iowa had migrated to 
other states and over one-half of the 
eminent residents of Iowa were born 
in some other state. 

When we compare the successive 
age-groups of “leaders” with the com¬ 
parable cohorts of the whole popula¬ 
tion, we observe that an increasing 
proportion of all native lowans have 
taken up residence in another state 
but that about the same fraction of 
“leaders” moved out of Iowa irrespec¬ 
tive of year of birth. On the other 
hand, while the total resident popu¬ 
lation of Iowa has probably® become 


*We say probably because Iowa expoxls 
population tnouah these census fisrures in¬ 
clude children. 


Table II 


Percentage Distribution of Iowans in Who*s Who by Year of Birth 


BIKh year 

Total 

Bom in 

Iowa 

Bom outalda 

Living in Iowa 

Living outalda 

Living In iowa 

—1869 

19 

28 

16 

26 

1870—79 

34 

88 

86 

80 

1880—89 

82 

27 

34 

80 

1890— 

16 

12 

16 

16 

ToUl 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean 


1877 

1879 

1878 
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increasingly native born, an increas¬ 
ing proportion of ‘‘leaders” living in 
Iowa were born outside. 

Iowa’s Increasing Yield of Eminent 
Men 

6. Iowa*8 output of men who have 
become eminent has been increasing. 
In common unth other newer states, 
Iowa*8 share of the individuals in 
Who*8 Who is approaching that of 
older states. 

Among all the men listed for the 
first time in the 1899 volume of Who's 
Who, 1.8 percent were born in Iowa; 
in the 1988-39 issue the percentage 
of newly listed persons who originated 
in Iowa had risen to 4.4 per cent. The 
corresponding share of Massachu¬ 
setts (commonly used as an older 
state noted for its large number of 
famous men) dropped from 10.3 to 
4.7 per cent between these two dates. 
Ohio, another older state, changed 
slightly from 7.0 to 6.6 per cent and 
the young state of Nebraska gained 
from 0.2 to 1.4 per cent. 

Natives of Iowa comprised 2.8 per 
cent of all the men included (not 
merely for the first time) in the 1924 
issue, and natives of Massachusetts 
were 8.0 per cent of the total; in the 
1936 volume the respective percent¬ 
ages were 3.4 and 6.6.^ Clearly the 
rates of production of eminent men 
in the several states—as indicated by 
listing in Who's Who —have been 
converging. 

The percentage that the natives of 


* This complete tabulation by state of 
birth was not included in the 1938-39 vol¬ 
ume. 


a given state form of ail those listed 
is affected by the changing numbers 
born in other states. It is help¬ 
ful, therefore, to compare relative 
changes in the actual numbers of 
persons from various states. Iowa 
had 698 representatives and Massa¬ 
chusetts had 2,020 in the 1924 volume 
of Who's Who\ in 1936 the numbers 
were 1,060 and 2,035 respectively. 
Thus the number of natives of Iowa 
who had become eminent increased a 
half while the number from Massa¬ 
chusetts remained nearly constant. 
The censuses nearest the typical 
birthdate for individuals in the 1924 
and 1936 volumes were those of 1870 
and 1880. Between these dates Iowa's 
population increased abv.ut one-third 
and that of Massachusetts about one- 
fifth. Proportionately, therefore, 
Iowa made a much better relative 
showing in the latter year. 

Even more enlightening are the ra¬ 
tios of “leaders” per hundred thou* 
sand of total iLidte population. Using 
the 1924 volume of Who's Who and 
the 1870 base population, the yields 
for Iowa and Massachusetts are 58 
and 140; using the 1936 volume and 
the 1880 populations, the respective 
rates are 65 and 114. Visher"' studied 
American Men of Science, a more se¬ 
lect group, and found the same shift 
toward relatively higher productivity 
of noted men by younger states in 
recent years. His index numbers for 

• Visher, SS. Geographical Study of 
American Notahlee * a Staitietical Study of 
Birthplace, Training, Diatribution: an Ef¬ 
fort to Evaluate Varioua Environmental 
Facto) 8 . Indiana University Studies, 15 
(1928). 
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MassachusetU for the 1003 and 1924 
registries were 109 and 44; for Iowa 
30 and 33. 

Geographic Patterns of Migration 
Of Iowa's Eminent Men 

6. **Leaders** who had migrated 
out of Iowa traveled farther than 
those coming into Iowa. The range of 
out-migration has increased in recent 
years, hut the in-migrants have been 
coming progressively shorter dis¬ 
tances. 

More than half the men born in 
each period in Iowa but removing to 
another state had by 1938 come to re¬ 
side in the most distant parts of the 
nation (Table III). From these same 
states Iowa drew a little more than a 
fourth of its incoming notables or 
men who became notable. The por¬ 
tion of out-migrants to the most re¬ 


mote area increased with time slight¬ 
ly, while the proportion entering 
Iowa declined. 

7. The exchange of leaders has 
been preponderantly with eastern 
states. In recent years the east has 
become a less important source of 
notables for Iowa but a more fre¬ 
quent destination for natives of Iowa 
listed in Who*s Who. 

All in all the western states have 
played a more important role in this 
leadership exchange than one might 
expect on the basis of their share in 
the national population (Table IV). 
The ratio of the number of individ¬ 
uals moving eastward to the number 
going westward increased from 116 
(for men born prior to 1880) to 176 
for those born later. On the other 
hand, the eastern states contributed 
four times as many of the older lead¬ 
ers as did the west but only one and 


Table III 

Geographic Distribution of Distinations and Sources of Migrants 
By Birth Periods and by Zones 


Zone* 

166D 

1870-79 

1880-89 

1890- 

Total 

a. Perecntairei* of migrants out of Iowa ffoinar to each cone 



1 

27 

30 

24 

21 

26 

2 

13 

12 

11 

11 

12 

3 

6 

6 

5 

9 

6 

4 

54 

52 

60 

59 

56 

Total Percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total Number 

127 

284 

272 

118 

801 

b. Percentairea of miaranta into Iowa from each zone 



1 

45 

36 

44 

55 

43 

' 2 

3 

8 

16 

10 

11 

3 

18 

19 

20 

7 

18 

4 

34 

37 

20 

28 

28 

Total Percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total Number 

36 

49 

54 

29 

168 


*Eon« 1 III.. Mmn.. Win . Mo.. Neb . S. D.. K»iih 

2. N. D . Col.. Midi . lull . Kv- Mont.. Wyo. Tenn.. OKla . AiK. 

»: Idaho. Tes . Ln . Miwi . O.. IHuh.. N Mes . W. Va.. Ala. 

4: New Kinrland. N. Y., I’w.. N. J.. Del.. Va.. N. C.. Gu., S. C., Fla.. Wash.. Calif.. D. C.. 
Md.. Nr\,. Oie., Aiir.. uUu Canada, but none of the Iowa native* went to Canada. 
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one half times as many of the young¬ 
er men. 

The greater range of travel of out- 
migrants compared to in-migrants, 
shown above, is more conspicuous for 
the western than for the eastern 
states. Consistent with the general 
westward drift of national popula¬ 
tion, however, is the fact that Iowa 
obtained proportionately few men 
from the more distant western zones 
but a considerable share from the far 


east. The frequently noticed eastward 
pull of trained persons shows up in 
the out-migration of Iowa born lead¬ 
ers. 

As would be inferred from the 
foregoing discussion, Iowa born 
“leaders” are distributed more uni¬ 
formly among the census regions 
than the birthplaces of men moving 
to Iowa (Table V). The Middle At¬ 
lantic states have absorbed increas¬ 
ing proportions of lowans and the 


Table IV 

Geographic Distribution op Destinations and Sources op Migrants 
By Eastward and Westward Sections op the United States 


-1879 1880 - 


Zone 

Eaatern 

WeaUin* 

Eastern 

Western* 

a Perceiitase distribution of miirratinn 

rones in eastward 

and westward direction 




Born 

in Iowa—livlnir elsewhere 


1 

26 

32 

16 

34 

2 

7 

19 

9 

16 

3 

6 

6 

6 

7 

4 

61 

43 

69 

44 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number 

221 

190 

248 

142 



Bi in 

olsowhcio living ii owa 


1 

31 

88 

33 

73 

2 

8 

0 

18 

9 

3 

24 

6 

18 

12 

4 

37 

6 

31 

6 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number 

67 

17 

61 

32 


b Percent of p«f om going and cuminp’ fuatwurd and wywt^ord in ench /iin< and timg period 


Total EBHtein Weatcrn* Total raittein WMtcrn* 

Caaca_ _f aiwi_ 


1 

119 

49 

51 

2 

62 

29 

71 

3 

26 

66 

44 

4 

216 

62 

38 

Total 

411 

54 

46 

1 

36 

58 

42 

2 

6 

100 

0 

3 

17 

94 

6 

4 

26 

96 

4 


84 

80 

20 


Bom in Io^^u 

living ebewhere 


89 

46 

64 

44 

60 

60 

24 

58 

42 

233 

73 

27 

390 

63 

37 

Born elsewhere 

living in Iowa 


40 

42 

58 

12 

76 

26 

13 

69 

31 

18 

89 

11 

83 

61 

39 


*Minn , Mo, etc, are called “Weet" 
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West Central region now supplies a 
larger percentage of in-migrants 
than formerly (table not shown). 

8. Notables migrate over a wider 
area th^n the general population. The 
distribution of Iowa born eminent 
men among the regions corresponds 
more closely to the existing distribu¬ 
tions of male and professional popu¬ 
lations than it does to the distribution 
of all migrating Iowans. 

Only a seventh of out-migrating 
Iowa born ‘‘leaders'* were living in the 
West North Central region in 1938 
but over three-fourths of all Iowa 
natives who had left the state re¬ 
mained within that region. By con¬ 
trast, a fifth of the “leaders’* but less 
than one per cent of all Iowa natives 
had moved to the Middle Atlantic 
region (Table V). 

Considering the in-migrants, five- 
sixths of the general population of 
Iowa originated in the West North 
Central region though less than a 
fourth of Iowa’s imported notables 
were born in this area. The East 
North Central states furnished near¬ 
ly half of the “leaders’* resident in 
Iowa but less than a tenth of Iowa’s 
total population. 

Geographic Patters of Migration 
of Iowa’s Eminent Men 

The occupations of the men in our 
sample were classified in three dif¬ 
ferent ways in order to explore the 
selectivity of migration in detail. The 
first classification embraced 34 speci¬ 
fic vocations; for example, doctors 
teaching in a medical school were 
distliifuished from those in practice. 


An industrial classification was also 
used; for example, a chemist employ¬ 
ed by the U.S.D.A. was assign^ to 
government. Finally, broad profes¬ 
sional fields were set up; natural sci¬ 
ence college professors were assigned 
to science, not teaching, for instance. 
Only the information regarding this 
professional classification is summar¬ 
ized in this paper.” 

9. The two groups migrating into 
or out of Iowa were more similar in 
occupational composition than either 
was like the natives remaining in 
Iowa, 

Government officials and lawyers 
were conspicuous among the natives 
remaining in the state. Technical- 
natural science and artistic-literary 
personnel preponderated among the 
lowans out-migrating. Technical-na¬ 
tural science men, again, and educa¬ 
tors stood out among the eminent 
men entering Iowa. 

It is easy to see why lawyers and 
government officials would have more 
chance of success in their own com¬ 
monwealth. Nor is the lack of a mar¬ 
ket for writers or artists in an agri¬ 
cultural state a mystery. Technicians 
and scientists are generally believed 
to be unusually migratory. The ne¬ 
cessity of depending upon other 
states for educators is less easy to un¬ 
derstand (Table VI). 

We obtain considerable insight in¬ 
to the vocational structure of the 
state and the forces affecting the vo- 

* Although Who*u Who is probably biased 
toward the inclusion of educators and gov¬ 
ernment officials, our comparisons of mi¬ 
grants and non-migrants should not be 
seriously affected. 
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cational choices of its citizens by ex¬ 
amining the net balance of natives 
plus and minus the migrants for the 
several professions (Table VII). 
Iowa utilizes less than two-fifths of 
all the number of eminent men who 
were born there. But considerable 
more than half of the number of edu¬ 
cators and physicians, becoming em¬ 
inent, find employment in Iowa. On 
the other hand, only about a fourth 
as many eminent social scientists and 


artists or writers are living in Iowa 
as were born in that state. 

Natives of Iowa who migrated to 
other states, and are now eminent, 
are distributed among the largest 
number of professional groups, while 
the men migrating in were least di¬ 
versified. Sixty-three per cent of the 
Iowa born living in Iowa were gov¬ 
ernment officials, lawyers, business 
men, or artists and writers. Of those 
migrating from Iowa, 58 per cent 


Table V 

Regional Percentage Distribution of Native Male and Professional Population 
AND of Total and WHO'S WHO Population Entering and Leaving Iowa 



Total 

Nativa 

Mala 

Populatioii 

WHO'S WHO Population 

Total Iowa Populatton 

Nativa 

Mala 

Profaulonal 
• Population* 

Born in 
Iowa 
Living 
alaawhara 

Born 

alaawhara 

Living 

In Iowa 

Bom 
in Iowa 
Living 
alaawhara 

Bom 

alaawhara 

Living 
in Iowa 

N. Eng. 

6.6 

7.4 

6 

8 

0.2 

0.8 

M. Atl. 

21.6 

27.1 

20 

13 

0.8 

1.6 

E. N. C. 

21.2 

22.1 

18 

46 

7.3 

9.5 

W. N. C. 

9.1 

8.2 

14 

23 

76.6 

86.4 

S. Atl. 

12.9 

9.8 

13 

4 

0.6 

0.6 

E. S. C. 

8.1 

4.7 

2 

1 

0.2 

0.6 

W. S. C. 

10.2 

7.4 

4 

2 

2.0 

0.6 

Mt. 

3.2 

3.1 

7 

1 

3.9 

0.4 

Pac. 

7.1 

10.2 

17 

2 

8.6 

0.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

100 

100.0 

100.0 

* Bxeludina Iowa 


Table VI 

Percentage Distribution or Occupational Groups 

Occupational 

Bom in Iowa. 

Bom in Iowa, 

Born Elaawhara, 

Group 

Living in Iowa 

Living alaawhara 

Living in Iowa 

Clergy 

6.4 

9.5 

14.2 

Law 

14.7 

9.1 

6.1 

Medicine 

8.1 

4.2 

6.6 

Artists and Literary 

12.9 

19.5 

13.3 

Business and Financial 

13.0 

10.2 

6.2 

Technical and Natural Science 

6.4 

16.6 

22.2 

Social Science 

7.0 

9.4 

6.6 

Education (general) 

10.3 

10.8 

19.7 

Government 

22.2 

* 10.7 

6.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number 

187 

836 

199 
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were government officials, educators, 
technologists and scientists, and ar¬ 
tists or writers. Scientists and tech¬ 
nologists. educators, clergymen, and 
artists or writers totaled 70 per cent 
of the in-migrants. 

10..Different occupational groups 
of eminent men migrate from Iowa to 
the several regions of the nation in 
varying proportions. Migration to 


Iowa from the different regions is es¬ 
sentially random. 

To present the data on this point 
would require two large tables. We 
are content, therefore, with the fol¬ 
lowing summary.^ 

^The expected or chance number going 
to each region waa computed for each occu¬ 
pation and the square root of this number 
taken as a rough measure of sampling er¬ 
ror. Differences twice this deviation were 
regarded as indicative. 


Table VII 

Holding Power of Iowa for Leaders in Various Professional Fields 


Oeetnwtlonal 

Group 

Numbor 

Bom in 

lown 

Number 

Romnininc 

Plua Entering 

Net 

Percent 

Retained 

Clergy 

87 

38 

44 

Law 

100 

39 

39 

Medicine 

60 

28 

66 

Artists and Literary 

182 

60 

27 

Business and Financial 

107 

34 

32 

Technical and Natural science 

147 

66 

38 

Social Science 

90 

26 

29 

Education (general) 

107 

68 

64 

Government 

128 

53 

41 

Total 

1023 

386 

38 


Migrants From Iowa 

Occupation 

Bbeecoe number to 

Deficient number to 

Clergy 

E. N. C. 

S. Atl. 

Uw 

W. S. C. 


Medicine 

W. N. C. 

M. Atl., S. Atl. 

Artist, literary 

M. AU. 

E. N. C., Mt. 

Business, financial 
Technical and natural 

M. AU. 

N. Eng., S. AU. 

W. N. C. 

sdence 


Social science 

M. AH 

S. Atl. 

Education 

E. N. C. 

_ 

Government 

W.N.C., S. AU., 

Mt N.^E^.,^. AU., 



Fringe Settlement as a Two-Directional Movement 

By Myles W, Rodehaverf 


ABSTRACT 

On the basis of this study of the interstitial area surrounding the urban 
center of Madison, Wisconsin, it was established that movement to the rural- 
urban fringe is a two-directional phenomenon. While certain factors, es¬ 
pecially improved transportation facilities, have encouraged fringe settlement, 
the decision to move was based on factors which differed for the rural and 
urban components of the population. The former migrated to the fringe 
primarily in search of employment and educational opportunities, whereas 
the latter moved to escape the congestion of their former city environment. 
No significant differences were observed with respect to family size, length of 
residence, or occupation or education of head. 

However, families which had previously resided in rural areas moved later 
in the family cycle. Family heads were older than was the case for urban 
families, and their average income was substantially lower. Significant dif¬ 
ferences were revealed with respect to organizational and political participa¬ 
tion. The families which had moved from rural places were affiliated with 
fewer organizations, and they attended meetings with less frequency. In 
addition, they evinced less interest in the affairs of local government than did 
the families from urban places. 

It is probable that the fact of having moved later in the family cycle, 
coupled with lower economic status, has militated against the intensity of 
social participation on the part of the rural contingent. The differential in 
this respect presents a social situation which calls for further study in this 
and in similar areas. 

RESUMEN 

Bas&ndose en este estudio del irea intersticial que rodea el centro urbano 
de Madison, Wisconsin, se establecid que el movimiento al borde rural-urbano 
es un fendmeno que funciona en dos direcciones. Mientras que algunos factores, 
especialmente las mejoras en las facilidades de transporte, han fomentado el 
establecimiento de la poblacidn en los hordes urbano-rurales, la decisidn de 
mudarse se basa en factores que difieren para los componentes rurales y 
urbanos de la poblacidn. Aqudllos migraron al borde urbano-rural especial- 
mente en busca de oportunidades de empleo y educacionales, mientras que los 
otroB se mudaron para escapar la congestidn de la vida urbana. No se notd 
ninguna diferencia significativa con respecto al tamafio de familia, el tiempo de 
residencia, la ocupacidn o educacidn del jefe de familia. 

Sin embargo, familias que habfan residido previamente en areas rurales se 
mudaron luego mis tarde en el ciclo de familias. Los jefes de familia eran de 
mayor edad que los de las familias urbanas y su promedio de ingresos mucho 
mis bajo. Se notaron diferencias importantes con respecto a la participaeidn 
organizadonal y polftica. Las familias que se habfan mudado de lugares 
rurales estaban afiliadas a menos organizaciones y asistlan a asambleas con 
menos frecuencia. Adem&s mostraron menos interns en los asuntos del 
gobiemo local que las familias de los lugares urbanos 

Es probable que el hecho de haberse mudado m6s tarde en el ciclo de familia 
junto con el estado econdmico inferior haya contribufdo a hacer menos intense 
la participacidn social en el contingente rural. La diferencia en este respecto 
present a una situacidn social que pide mds estudio en dsta y otras areas 
parecidas. 


Many assumptions regarding the 
rural-urban fringe are posited on the 
theory that settlement represents a 


move outward from the city. This 


t Assistant Professor of Sociology, Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 
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theory was tested in an exploratory 
study of the fringe area surrounding 
the city of Madison, Wisconsin.^ It 
was discovered that seven out of ten 
families in Madison’s rural-urban 
fringe had moved there from urban 
places. Thus, at the same time that 
city people move out into the nearby 
rural areas to establish homes, people 
from farms and villages move in to¬ 
ward the city to avail themselves of 
urban employment and educational 
opportunities. Furthermore, approxi¬ 
mately six out of ten of the family 
heads and their wives had been 
reared in non-urban places. It is thus 
possible to infer from this that their 
settlement in the fringe represents, 
for them, a “return to native haunts.” 

As a working definition of the area 
studied, the major emphasis was up¬ 
on that area in which the land is uti¬ 
lized in an urban manner, while at 
the same time certain attributes of 
the rural are present as well. It is 
that zone of transition “between well- 
recognized urban land uses and the 
area devoted to agriculture.”® The 
families interviewed were carefully 
selected and representative families. 

The rural-urban fringe of Madison 
as delineated in the study comprises 
forty-nine “sections” in the town¬ 
ships adjacent to the city itself. 
The sections are those in which cer¬ 
tain non-farm phenomena are pres¬ 
ent at their greatest intensity. The 


* See author's The Rural-Urban Fringe: 
An Interetitial Area, unpublished Ph. D. 
thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1946. 

*Wehrwein, George S., *‘The Rursl-Urbmn 
F^nge/' Economic Geography, (July 1942,) 


criteria utilized in establishing the 
area comprised (a) the proportion of 
non-farm families to the total number 
of families in a given section, (b) the 
density of non-farm families per 
square mile (i.e., per township sec¬ 
tion), and (c) the assessed valuation 
of land and buildings per acre. Prior 
studies® have associated the forego¬ 
ing factors with urban dwellers. In 
other words, as we proceed outward 
from an urban center, the factors de¬ 
cline in intensity. The obvious pro¬ 
cedure, then, is to concentrate analy¬ 
sis upon that area where the factors 
are at their greatest intensity. The 
fringe represents the maximum of 
these factors, not the total possible 
extent of the area. 

The forty-nine sections are clus¬ 
tered more or less evenly around the 
periphery of the city and are either 
contiguous to the city limits or contig¬ 
uous to a section which does touch 
the corporation lines. Since commut¬ 
ing to the city for emplo 3 rment and 
other purposes requires easy access 
to good roads, the process of settle¬ 
ment has served to localize the heav¬ 
ier concentrations of non-farm popu¬ 
lation along the major highways 
leading into Madison. These concen¬ 
trations, however, are relatively near 
to the city itself, and the radial com¬ 
munication lines out from Madison 
do not exert the “pull” which has 
characterized other decentralization 
movements of the population as ex- 


*Cf., Thmden, J. F., The LansvM Region 
and ite Tributary Town-Country Communi- 
Hee. Michigan State College AES Special 
Bulletin 302, East Laming, (March, 1940.) 
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perienced In the rural-urban fringe 
developments near other cities.^ 

Congestion has forced city dwellers 
to seek residential sites outside the 
city’s boundaries, while the lack of 
available space has discouraged rural 
people from moving all the way into 
the urban centers and has ’’brought 
them up short” of the corporation 
lines. In this respect the phenomenon 
characterizing the Madison area is 
similar to that experienced elsewhere. 

When patterns of mobility for the 
representative families interviewed 
were differentiated, three types 
emerged. The first, comprising 29 
families, had made no moves since 
the beginning of the family cycle. 
This group represents 7.8 per cent of 
the sample families. The second type, 
comprising 66 families and repre¬ 
senting 17.6 per cent of the sample 
families, had moved to the fringe 
from rural places, e.g., villages or 
farms. Of this group, 69 had made a 
’’straight line” move to the fringe. 
The remaining six families had made 
an intermediary stop in an urban 
place before locating in the fringe. 
This number was considered to be too 
small to be useful in tests of signifi¬ 
cance of difference. The third major 
group, comprising 276 families and 
representing 74.6 per cent of all the 
sample families, had moved to the 
fringe from urban places. Of this 
group, 268 had made a ’’straight line” 
move to the fringe. The remaining 
eight had made an intermediary stop 


* Wehrwein, Geom 8., ‘‘The Rural-Urban 
Fringe ,Economic Ocography, (July 1942,) 


in a rural place before locating in the 
fringe. Here again the number was 
considered too small to have any real 
significance for tests to be employed. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of the 
sample families with respect to mo¬ 
bility patterns. 


TABLE I. Distribution op 370 Sample 
Families in the Rural-Urban Fringe, 
BY Place of Previous Residence. 


No Movm 

Sinec Marrioco 

Moved from 
Rural Raaldanee 

Moved from 
Urban Raaldanee 

No. of 
Familial 

Par 

Cant 

No. of 
Famlllaa 

Par 

Cant 

No. of 
Familtea 

Per 

Cent 

29 

7.8 

65 

17.6 

276 

74.6 


The ways in which rural and urban 
backgrounds operate to differentiate 
the families in the fringe appeared to 
promise interesting data for fur¬ 
ther analysis. Whether or not differ¬ 
ences in background manifest them¬ 
selves in the fringe to a degree suffi¬ 
cient to affect interpersonal and 
group relations was the question to 
be answered. The results of the study 
indicate that such differences do ex¬ 
ist and that they have an apparent 
effect upon the patterns of social re¬ 
lations. The results of such an analy¬ 
sis follow. 

The ’’rural” and ’’urban” families 
differed at the outset in the reasons 
offered for their decision to move to 
the fringe. It is evident from the find¬ 
ings that the chief reason for ’’rural” 
families* moving to the fringe is em¬ 
ployment and educational opportuni¬ 
ties available in the nearby city. 
Thirty of the 66 families with a rural 
background offered this reason. This 
number represents 46.2 per cent of 
the rural group and comprises 63.8 
per cent of all families offering this 
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as their reason for moving. Only 11, 
or four per cent, of the urban fami¬ 
lies moved in search of educational or 
employment opportunities. 

At the same time that farmers and 
villagers move in toward the city for 
the reason noted above, city people 
move out away from the city to estab¬ 
lish residences. The latter offer as 
their chief reason for moving to the 
fringe, “We needed more room” or 
“We wanted more play space for our 
children.” 162 of the 276 urban fami¬ 
lies reported, in substance, such a 
reason. This number represents 55.1 
per cent of the urban group and com¬ 
prises 84 per cent of all families who 
gave this reason. 24.7 per cent of the 
rural families moved in quest of more 
space. While at first blush this 
may appear illogical, it is to be re¬ 
membered that many of the families 
in this category were residents of vil¬ 
lages in which physical conditions 
may have approximated the conges¬ 
tion of city life. 

While the housing shortage at the 
time the study was made (1946) had 
lot reached the proportions in evi¬ 


dence today, the fact that no other 
housing was available at the time the 
move was made accounted for some 
decisions to locate in the fringe. 86, 
or 13 per cent, of the urban families 
gave this as their reason. This repre¬ 
sents 90 per cent of all who offered 
such a reason. Only four of the rural 
families located in the fringe for this 
reason. 

Table II shows the distribution of 
families in the two classifications 
with respect to the reasons given for 
movement to the fringe. 

Not only did the rural families 
move to the fringe for reasons which 
differed from those of the urban fam¬ 
ilies, but they undertook the move lat¬ 
er in the family cycle. Using the cri¬ 
terion of the elapsed number of years 
after marriage before the move was 
made, it was found that the families 
in the two categories differed signifi¬ 
cantly, the critical ratio® being 4.69. 
For the rural group the mean number 
of elapsed years was 16.0, and for the 

^ M, - M, 

” Cnticai Ratio = - 

E i> 


TABLE II. Reasons for Moving to Fringe Offered by Families in Two Categories, 
BY Place of Previous Residence 


RaMon for Movins 

Urban 

Famlliea 

Rural FamtllOT 


Number 

Per eent 

Number 

Per eent 

To acquire more space 

Employment and educational 

162 

56.1 

16 

24.7 

opportunities 

No other place available 

11 

36 

4.0 

13.0 

30 

4 

46.2 

6.2 

Lower taxes or rent 

24 

8.7 

3 

4.6 

To build home 

14 

6.1 

' 2 

3.1 

Preferred lake location 

21 

7.6 

3 

4.6 

Health reasons 

7 

2.6 

. 3 

4.6 

To retire 

, 2 

0.7 

2 

8.1 

Other reasons 

9 

3.3 

2 

8.1 

Totol 

276 

100.0 

66 

100.2 
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perienced in the rural-urban fringe 
developments near other cities.* 

Congestion has forced city dwellers 
to seek residential sites outside the 
city’s boundaries, while the lack of 
available space has discouraged rural 
people from moving all the way into 
the urban centers and has ’’brought 
them up short” of the corporation 
lines. In this respect the phenomenon 
characterizing the Madison area is 
similar to that experienced elsewhere. 

When patterns of mobility for the 
representative families interviewed 
were differentiated, three types 
emerged. The first, comprising 29 
families, had made no moves since 
the beginning of the family cycle. 
This group represents 7.8 per cent of 
the sample families. The second type, 
comprising 65 families and repre¬ 
senting 17.6 per cent of the sample 
families, had moved to the fringe 
from rural places, e.g., villages or 
farms. Of this group, 69 had made a 
’’straight line” move to the fringe. 
The remaining six families had made 
an intermediary stop in an urban 
place before locating in the fringe. 
This number was considered to be too 
small to be useful in tests of signifi¬ 
cance of difference. The third major 
group, comprising 276 families and 
representing 74.6 per cent of all the 
sample families, had moved to the 
fringe from urban places. Of this 
group, 268 had made a ’’straight line” 
move to the fringe. The remaining 
eight had made an intermediary stop 


* Wehrwein, George S., •*The Rurml-Urban 
Fringe,” Eeonomie (July 1942,) 


in a rural place before locating in the 
fringe. Here again the number was 
considered too small to have any real 
significance for tests to be employed. 
Table I shows the distribution of the 
sample families with respect to mo¬ 
bility patterns. 


TABLE I. Distribution of 370 Sample 
Families in the Rural-Urban Fringe, 
BY Place of Previous Residence. 


Movm 

Since Marriage 

Moved from 
Rural Raeidenee 

Moved from 
Urban Reeidenee 

No of 
Familiea 

Per 

Cent 

No. of 
Famillee 

Per 

Cent 

No. of 
Famillee 

Per 

Cent 

29 

7.8 

66 

17.6 

276 

74.6 


The ways in which rural and urban 
backgrounds operate to differentiate 
the families in the fringe appeared to 
promise interesting data for fur¬ 
ther analysis. Whether or not differ¬ 
ences in background manifest them¬ 
selves in the fringe to a degree suffi¬ 
cient to affect interpersonal and 
group relations was the question to 
be answered. The results of the study 
indicate that such differences do ex¬ 
ist and that they have an apparent 
effect upon the patterns of social re¬ 
lations. The results of such an analy¬ 
sis follow. 

The “rural” and “urban” families 
differed at the outset in the reasons 
offered for their decision to move to 
the fringe. It is evident from the find¬ 
ings that the chief reason for “rural” 
families’ moving to the fringe is em¬ 
ployment and educational opportuni¬ 
ties available in the nearby city. 
Thirty of the 65 families with a rural 
background offered this reason. This 
number represents 46.2 per cent of 
the rural group and comprises 63.8 
per cent of all families offering this 
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as their reason for moving. Only 11, 
or four per cent, of the urban fami¬ 
lies moved in search of educational or 
employment opportunities. 

At the same time that farmers and 
villagers move in toward the city for 
the reason noted above, city people 
move out away from the city to estab¬ 
lish residences. The latter oifer as 
their chief reason for moving to the 
fringe, “We needed more room” or 
“We wanted more play space for our 
children.” 162 of the 276 urban fami¬ 
lies reported, in substance, such a 
reason. This number represents 65.1 
per cent of the urban group and com¬ 
prises 84 per cent of all families who 
gave this reason. 24.7 per cent of the 
rural families moved in quest of more 
space. While at first blush this 
may appear illogical, it is to be re¬ 
membered that many of the families 
in this category were residents of vil¬ 
lages in which physical conditions 
may have approximated the conges¬ 
tion of city life. 

While the housing shortage at the 
time the study was made (1946) had 
not reached the proportions in evi¬ 


dence today, the fact that no other 
housing was available at the time the 
move was made accounted for some 
decisions to locate in the fringe. 86, 
or 18 per cent, of the urban families 
gave this as their reason. This repre¬ 
sents 90 per cent of all who offered 
such a reason. Only four of the rural 
families located in the fringe for this 
reason. 

Table II shows the distribution of 
families in the two classifications 
with respect to the reasons given for 
movement to the fringe. 

Not only did the rural families 
move to the fringe for reasons which 
differed from those of the urban fam¬ 
ilies, but they undertook the move lat¬ 
er in the family cycle. Using the cri¬ 
terion of the elapsed number of years 
after marriage before the move was 
made, it was found that the families 
in the two categories differed signifi¬ 
cantly, the critical ratio® being 4.69. 
For the rural group the mean number 
of elapsed years was 16.0, and for the 

Ml - M, 

‘‘Critical Ratio = - 

E D 


TABLE II. Reasons for Moving to Fringe Offered by Families in Two Categories, 
BY Place of Previous Residence 


Reason for Moving 

Urban 

Number 

Familfas 

Per cent 

Rural Familias 
Number Per eent 

To acquire more space 

Employment and educational 

152 

56.1 

16 

24.7 

opportunities 

11 

4.0 

30 

46.2 

No other place available 

36 

13.0 

4 

6.2 

Lower taxes or rent 

24 

8.7 

3 

4.6 

To build home 

14 

6.1 

' 2 

8.1 

Preferred lake location 

21 

7.6 

3 

4.6 

Health reasons 

7 

2.6 

3 

4.6 

To retire 

, 2 ' 

0.7 

2 

8.1 

Other reasons 

9 

3.3 

2 

8.1 

Total 

276 

100.0 

66 

100.2 
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urban it was 9.0. Table III shows the 
distributions for the families in the 
two classifications. 

TABLE III. Numbkr of Years Elapsing 
AFTER Marriage Before Fringe Move 


was Made for two Group8» by Place of 
Previous Residence. 


Y«an 

Urban Fnmili« 

Rural FamIU« 

No. 

P«r C«nt 

No. Par Cant 

Less than 5 

107 

38.8 

13 

20.0 

6-9 

86 

31.2 

21 

32.3 

10-14 

34 

12.3 

10 

16.4 

16-19 

24 

8.7 

9 

13.8 

20-24 

12 

4.4 

4 

6.2 

26-29 

3 

1.1 

3 

4.6 

30 and over 

10 

3.6 

5 

7.6 

Total 

276 

100.1 

66 

99.9 


As a logical corrolary to movement 
to the fringe at a later stage of the 
family cycle, it was found that the 
rural family heads were older than 
the heads of the urban families. The 
mean age for the former was 48.4 
years. For the latter it was 39.6 
years. Tests revealed the difference 
to be significant, the critical ratio be¬ 
ing 2.66. Migration toivard the city, 
when it represents movement by the 
entire family unit, is undertaken lat¬ 
er in life than is the case with mi- 


TABLE IV. Age of Head for two Groups, 
BY Place of Previous Residence. 


Ava of Hand Urban Families 

Rural 

j 

1 


No. 

Par Cant 

No. Par Cant 

20-24 

6 

2.2 

_ 

_ 

26-29 

37 

13.4 

7 

10.8 

.80-34 

64 

23.2 

12 

18.5 

86-39 

69 

21.4 

14 

21.6 

40-44 

36 

12.7 

7 

10.8 

46-49 

34 

12.3 

9 

13.8 

60-64 

20 

7.2 

6 

7.7 

66-69 

9 

3.3 

3 

4.6 

60-64 

5 

1.8 

3 

4.6 

66-69 

1 

0.4 

1 

1.6 

70-74 

2 

0.7 

3 

4.6 

75 and over 

4 

1.4 

1 

1.6 

ToUl 

276 

100.0 

65 

99.9 


gration on the part of individuals, 
many of whom come from the youth¬ 
ful age groups. Table IV shows the 
comparison between the two classifi¬ 
cations. 

Although the heads of rural fami¬ 
lies were, on the average, nearly four 
years older, and the families them¬ 
selves moved six years later in the 
family cycle, there was no difference 
in family size." In each classification 
the families averaged 3.9 members. 
While the evidence at hand offers no 
conclusive proof, it does suggest that 
something in the way of an optimum 
operates with respect to size of fam¬ 
ily in the rural-urban fringe. This is 
borne out by comparison with fami¬ 
lies from other population groups. 
The fringe family is relatively large, 
so far as modern families go, being 
larger than the average for the city 
of Madison, an urban community (3.1 
members) and for the rural non¬ 
farm of the state of Wisconsin (3.4 
members), but slightly smaller than 
the average for the rural farm of 
Wisconsin (4.1 members).’^ Table V 
shows the distributions for the rural 
and urban families in the fringe. 

Length of residence in the fringe 
averaged precisely the same, 4.8 
years, for families in both classifica¬ 
tions. This suggests that the factors 
which served as incentives for move¬ 
ment to the rural-urban fringe be¬ 
came operative at the same time for 

• “Family” here includes the head and all 
persons in the home related to the head by 
blood, marriage, or adoption, who live to¬ 
gether and share common housekeeping ar¬ 
rangements. 

’All averages compiled from figures in 
the 16th CeiMUM of the United States, 1940. 
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TABLE V. Family Size for two Groups, 
BY Place of Previous Residence. 


Family SIm 

Urban 

FamiUm 

Rural 

Familim 

No. of Penon* 

Na 

Par Cant 

No. 

Par Cant 

1 

2 

0.7 

1 

1.6 

2 

42 

16.2 

11 

16.9 

3 

68 

24.6 

12 

18.6 

4 

96 

34.6 

21 

32.3 

6 

36 

13.0 

13 

20.0 

6 

20 

7.2 

4 

6.2 

7 

7 

2.6 

1 

1.6 

8 

4 

1.4 

1 

1.6 

9 

2 

0.7 

1 

1.6 

Total 

276 

99.8 

66 

99.9 


both groups. The relative recency of 
this move is explained in part by the 
slight acceleration of building which 
took place just prior to the war, rep¬ 
resenting a backlog of construction 
holding over from the building lag of 
the Great Depression. Table VI shows 
length of residence for families in the 
two classifications. 


TABLE VI. Length of Residence for two 
Groups, by Place of Previous Resi¬ 
dence. 


Length of Rasidenea 

Urban Famlliaa 

Rural Famillaa 

Yeara 

No. 

Per Cant 

No. 

Per Cent 

Less than 3 

96 

34.8 

34 

62.3 

3-6 

100 

36.2 

16 

23.1 

6-8 

39 

14.1 

6 

9.2 

9-11 

17 

6.2 

4 

6.2 

12-14 

13 

4.7 

2 

3.1 

16-17 

7 

2.6 

— 

— 

18-20 

2 

0.7 

1 

1.6 

21 and over 

2 

0.7 

3 

4.6 

Total 

276 

99.9 

66 

100.0 


No significant differences existed 
with respect to occupation of head or 
education of head. The mean number 
of years of formal schooling for the 
urban heads was 11.5 and for the ru¬ 
ral, 10.2. The critical ratio fell below 
2.00, the generally-accepted criterion 
for significance for sociological data. 
The family heads were primarily in 


the skilled and unskilled occupa¬ 
tional categoriees. These two classifi¬ 
cations accounted for 50.8 per cent 
of the rural and 45.3 per cent of the 
urban heads. Application of the Chi 
square test failed to reveal any signi¬ 
ficant differences in the distribu¬ 
tions. 

The difference in total family in¬ 
come in the two groups was, howev¬ 
er, significant. The mean income for 
the urban families was $8,802.50. 
For the rural families the mean was 
$2,355.00. When the means were test¬ 
ed for significant difference, the crit¬ 
ical ratio obtained was 91.24. Since 
there is no significant difference with 
respect to occupational categories, 
one possible inference from the above 
is that the older heads of rural fami¬ 
lies who have moved later in the fam¬ 
ily cycle, yet have resided for the 
same period of time in the rural-ur¬ 
ban fringe, have, somewhere along 
the line, failed to make the same sat¬ 
isfactory adjustment financially as 
was achieved by the heads of urban 
families. No supporting evidence for 
this hypothesis is at hand, however. 
Table VII shows the distribution of 
the families by income classification. 


TABLE VII. Total Family Income for 
T wo Groups, by Place of Previous 
Residence. 


Income 

Urban 

Famillaa 

Rural 

Famillaa 

in Dollara 

No. Per Cent 

No. Par Cant 

Less than 1,600 

13 

4.7 

7 

10.8 

1,600-1,999 

24 

8.7 

9 

13.8 

2,000-2,999 

106 

38.0 

23 

36.4 

3,000-3,999 

69 

26.0 

16 

24.6 

4,000-4,999 

49 

17.8 ‘ 

8 

12.3 

6,000-6,699 

13 

4.7 

2 

3.1 

10,000 and over 

3 

1.1 

— 

— 

Total 

276 

100.0 

66 

100.0 
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The urban families achieved high¬ 
er participation scores than did the 
rural families. One index of partici¬ 
pation is affiliation with organiza¬ 
tions and attendance at meetings of 
these organizations. To state that a 
family participated both in Madison 
and in the fringe would be meaning¬ 
less, unless there were some means of 
showing how much participation was 
associated with each place. For that, 
a scoring device of some sort is essen¬ 
tial. 16 different types of organiza¬ 
tions were listed as general, inclusive 
categories. Under these were sub¬ 
sumed all the various kinds of groups 
to which a fringe family would ordi¬ 
narily belong. The organizations were 
further classified, according to the 
total number of meetings held per 
year, under three headings, namely, 
“monthly,” “bi-weekly,” and “week¬ 
ly,” showing the elapsed interval of 
time between regular meetings in 
each case. For each of these categor¬ 
ies the total number of meetings 
available to the members was divided 
into thirds. The upper third consti¬ 
tuted “regular attendance,” the mid¬ 
dle third “occasional attendance,” 
and the lower third “infrequent at¬ 
tendance.” Infrequent attendance in 
an organization which meets monthly 
is the smallest amount of participa¬ 
tion possible. Such attendance receiv¬ 
ed'a score of 1. Since the total of pos¬ 
sible meetings was divided equally 
into thirds, occasional attendance was 
given a score of 2, and regular at¬ 
tendance a score of 3. For organiza¬ 
tions meeting twice a month, the 
score in each instance was doubled 


and for organizations meeting 
monthly the score was quadrupled. 

For organizations located in the 
rural-urban fringe itself, the rural 
families* scores were slightly lower 
than the urban families*. Factors re¬ 
lated to this phenomenon would in¬ 
clude the lower income level of the 
rural families and the factor of hav¬ 
ing moved to the fringe later in/the 
family cycle. When participation 
scores with respect to organizations, 
located in the city of Madison were 
compared, the difference observed 
was even greater. It is evident from 
this that the rural families have not 
become as much a part of the “larger 
community** in its metropolitan out¬ 
reach as have the urban families. 

Likewise, the families which had 
moved from rural places displayed 
less interest in the affairs of local 
government than did the families in 
the urban category. Using the criteri¬ 
on of participation in the most recent 
local election, it was found that only 
26, or 38.5 per cent, of the rural fami¬ 
lies had participated, whereas 167, or 
60.5 per cent, of urban families 
had voted in the local election. When 
the two groups were compared, a 
significant difference was revealed, 
the critical ratio being 3.28. 

Summary, It is thus established 
that movement to the rural-urban 
fringe represents a two-directional 
phenomenon. While certain factors, 
especially improved transportation 
facilities, have encouraged fringe set¬ 
tlement, the decision to make the 
move was based on factors which dif- 
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fered for the rural and urban com¬ 
ponents of the population. The for¬ 
mer migrated to the fringe primarily 
in search of employment and educa¬ 
tional opportunities, whereas the lat¬ 
ter moved to escape the congestion of 
, their former city environment. No 
significant differences were observed 
with respect to size of family, length 
of residence, occupation of head, or 
education of head. 

On the basis of certain other fac¬ 
tors, however, significant differences 
were in evidence. The families which 
had previously resided in rural areas 
had made the move to the fringe lat¬ 
er in the family cycle. The heads of 
such families were older than the ur¬ 
ban heads. The average income for 
the rural families was substantially 
lower than that for the urban fami¬ 
lies. 

When the two groups of families 


are compared with respect to organ¬ 
izational and political participation, 
significant differences are revealed. 
The families which moved from rural 
places belonged to fewer organiza¬ 
tions and they attended meetings of 
such organizations with less frequen¬ 
cy. In addition, they evinced less in¬ 
terest in the affairs of local govern¬ 
ment. 

It is highly probable that the fact 
of having moved to the fringe at a 
later period in the family cycle, cou¬ 
pled with lower economic status, has 
militated against the intensity of so¬ 
cial participation. In any event, the 
families in the rural category appear 
to be less a part of the ‘‘community” 
than is the case for the urban con¬ 
tingent. The differentials in this re¬ 
spect present a social situation which 
should challenge further study in 
this and other similar areas. 



NOTES 

Edited by Pavl H, Landis 

DUN AND BRADSTREET AS A SOURCE OF SOCIOLOGICAL DATA 


In a recent study of 40 counties, Dun and 
Bradstreet material was collected and tabu¬ 
lated in a variety of ways to determine 
what information would contribute the most 
to a better understanding of the trade areas. 
All of the data concerning the establish¬ 
ments listed were tabulated for 1900, 1910, 
1920, 1930, 1936, 1940 and 1946. The 1936 
period was included to study the effect of 
the depression and the 1946 period to see 
what effect war had upon the trade centers. 
In addition, for three counties in the North¬ 
east, data were obtained for 1867,1870,1880 
and 1890. 

It was hoped that the data would help in 
community analysis in at least four ways. 
First, that it would furnish an inventory of 
retail establishments and that ratios be¬ 
tween population and services could be 
found. The data locates the places of busi¬ 
ness, gives the number of establishments, 
and the number and types of services of¬ 
fered. Underenumeration of establishments 
and services seems to be the greatest weak¬ 
ness of the data. This is accounted^for par¬ 
tially by the fact that branch stores are not 
always listed and that some people who 
work for themselves, such as carpenters, 
may not be included. It was found that some 
establishments located in the country or in 
a small hamlet were listed with those in a 
nearby town so that omissions were not as 
frequent as first appeared when canvassing 
a community. General systems of utilities, 
such as telephones, covering a wide area 
were^not listed by Dun and Bradstreet but 
local systems were listed. 

Terminology and local custom seem to af¬ 
fect the reporting of goods sold. For ex¬ 
ample, automobile services varied with local¬ 
ity. In some parts of the country the term 
'Tilling station'' was used rarely so that an 
establishment listed as "service station’* in 
one place might offer the same service as an 


establishment listing "filling station, auto 
accessories and repair" in another place. 
Since many establishments offered several 
services, the number and kinds of services 
seemed better for comparisons than number 
of establishments. 

It was found that ratios between popu¬ 
lation and services could not be established 
on a neighborhood or community basis be¬ 
cause of the overlapping of trade areas. It 
was feasible on a county basis where the 
county area was approximately the same 
as the trade area. Variations in ratios in 
different parts of the country and trends in 
ratios in certain sections might be shown. 
There is some indication that the types and 
number of services reflect the standard of 
living of the community but more research 
is needed before definite conclusions can 
be drawn. 

Second, it was hoped that trends in num¬ 
ber and types of retail establishments and 
the changes brought about through various 
factors at work in the community could be 
observed. The data did show these trends 
and reflected changes caused by population 
shifts, drought, floods, increased transporta¬ 
tion facilities, financial depression, ration¬ 
ing, etc. If yearly tabulations could have 
been made, a more accurate picture of 
changes would have been obtained. A study 
of the maps in Dun and Bradstreet explained 
some conditions resulting from geographical 
isolation of communities. As new railroads 
and paved roads appeared on the map, 
changes were noted in the location of com¬ 
munities and the services offered. For ex¬ 
ample, tourist trade sprang up on through 
highways, especially near summer resort 
areas. 

Third, it was thought that by tracing the 
ownership of establishments over a number 
of periods the continuity of certain firms 
would be secured. Some social significance 
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might be attached to the ownership of the 
same business through succeeding years. 
However, it was found impossible to deter¬ 
mine how long firms stayed in business from 
data given at 6- or 10-year intervals. Even 
though the name remained the same, the 
firm might have gone out of business or 
might have been sold to another party dur¬ 
ing the interval between tabulations. On the 
other hand, one establishment might offer 
the same services for successive periods un¬ 
der different firm names. 

Fourth, the credit ratings were expected 
to show the importance of establishments 
in the trade areas. The ratings did reflect 
the growth and decline of establishments, 
but they were not used in comparing esta¬ 
blishments because frequently the credit 
ratings were omitted and often one rating 
was given for several establishments owned 
by one person or corporation. Credit ratings 
do Indicate to some degree the sixe of an 


establishment and sometimes explained why 
in a growing community where one large 
establishment took the place of several 
small ones, there were fewer establishments 
with a given kind of service. 

In the study of trade areas the data 
served as a stimulus to further research, 
they aroused questions which required more 
careful analysis of community problems, 
and pointed up some conditions which might 
have been overlooked. The data helped: (1) 
to locate the trade centers in the area and to 
show their relation to one another; (2) in 
analyzing the reasons for the rise and de¬ 
cline of trade centers by showing some of 
the effects of such factors as shifts in popu¬ 
lation, changes in industries, depression, and 
war; (3) by reflecting the character of the 
community, the means of livelihood of the 
people, and some of the needs of the com¬ 
munity. Elsie S. Manny. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


THE CHALLENGE OF RURAL HEALTH 


(Operation Public Welfare Number 1) 

The basic American rural population is 
divided into seven broad regional groups, 
about two and one-half of which suffer de- 
bilitatingly from widespread but easily con¬ 
trollable diseases. These diseases are car¬ 
ried by certain parasites, the nature of the 
control of which we understand, or they 
arise in sets of conditions which are now 
subject to eradication. Since these diseases 
cause widespread human misery but are 
easily minimized or eradicated, the challenge 
arises: Shall the American public which 
cooperates so well in defending freedom, 
making wars, and developing atomic energy 
fail to tackle the problem of the elimination 
of these areas of misery? Operation Public 
Welfare Number One could eradicate most 
of these diseases and centers of human 
misery as well as Opoation Cioasroade can 
test the atomic bomb 


The Rural Health Challenge 

The seven basic regions of American ru- 
ralism are the Northeast (Chicago to New 
York and northwards), the Appalachian- 
Ozarks region, the Cotton South, the C5om- 
belt, the Wheat Regions, the Arid West, 
and the Pacific Area. All of these regions 
have definite physiographic reasons for ex¬ 
istence, developmental historical experi¬ 
ences, and produce well-recognized typical 
personalities. Most readily discernible illus¬ 
trations of the latter are the hill-billy, the 
southerner, the two-gallus farmer of the 
combelt, and the dairyman of the northeast. 

In only two and a half of these rural 
regions are there great challenging prob¬ 
lems distinct and separate from the gen¬ 
eral problem of all public health. These are 
the regions of the Appalachian-Ozarks, the 
South, and the southern half of the Arid 
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Wait which is populated largely by Span- 
ish-Americans, Indians, and mixtures of 
these two groups. Among the peoples of 
these three areas exists a series of anemias 
and disfiguring diseases stemming widely 
from faulty dietaries, malaria, dengue fever, 
hookworm, intestinal and other semi-tropi¬ 
cal parasites, and, in certain instances, un¬ 
controlled syphilis. Paradoxically, in the 
case of each of these diseases we already 
possess sufficient **know-how** for public 
control or eradication of them by effective 
and fairly cheap methods. All are connected, 
to a considerable extent, with ignorance 
among the people who suffer as to the 
means of transmittal of the diseases. All 
also arise in conditions of sanitation and 
living habits which are not considered as 
*'clean** and ''up-to-date** among the peoples 
of other regions. All are similar in effect 
upon their victims in that they are debili¬ 
tating and not killing diseases so that the 
sufferers can carry on at low efficiency— 
half-sick and half-well. 

The effect of a disease of this type can 
be illustrate by malaria, although the de¬ 
tails apply as well to all of the others. 
Malaria in its many forms has now been 
driven almost entirely away from the tem¬ 
perate and urban regions to the rural and 
tropical regions. It is pitiful to go through 
the tropics and see tremendous numbers of 
people semi-efficiently attempting to make 
a living with those few healthy red corpus¬ 
cles left them by the malarial parasite. In 
Siam in an investigation I conducted the 
finger-spleen index was used as a measure 
of rural health and was found to be most 
successful. The spleen enlarges to replace 
the red corpuscles eaten by the malarial 
and other parasites. We used as a rough in¬ 
dex of conditions in each district the num¬ 
ber of finger-widths the spleen extended, on 
the average, below the short ribs. 

If it is pitiful to see such widespread ane¬ 
mic conditions in poverty-stricken tropical 
regions, it is a source of challenging shame 
to find many such regions existing in the 
United States with all our wealth, our 
scientific knowledge, and our highly-devel¬ 
oped public conscience. Yet that is exactly 


the case. Many districts in these three 
regions poesess all the collections of ^i- 
demic and endemic parasites peculiar to 
foreign tropical lands. The masses of the 
rural people in the South, the Appalachian- 
Oxarks, and the Southwest are physically, 
economically, and culturally as impoverish^ 
as are the lost rural dwellers of the Ameri¬ 
can and Asiatic tropics. This applies to the 
rural negroes, the share-croppers of the 
coastal plain, the subsistence dwellers in 
the Atlantic coastal plain from New Jersey 
to Brownsville, Texas, and to the whole 
agglomeration of mixed-bloods (Mestixos) 
who are the basis of the rural masses in the 
region west of New Orleans, south of Dal¬ 
las, and east of California. 

These facts are well known to the demog¬ 
raphers, sociologists, and public health 
leaders of the country. Furthermore, as a 
prominent public health officer wrote me 
recently. 

We have it within our power to wipe 
out malaria in the United States in a 
very short time and hookworm could be 
shortly curbed over a period of time 
which would not be much longer. Mal¬ 
nutrition and other anemias of certain 
kinds might, of course, be harder to 
bring under control. 

The same statement applies to syphilis 
which from my own sources of information 
is much more widespread as at least a one¬ 
time infection among certain groups in these 
regions than we imagine. 

(This correspondence came about as a re¬ 
sult of an attempt of mine to establish an 
experimental feeding test in which a select¬ 
ed group would take quantities of feosol 
against anemias on the same principle that 
trichinosis, once gained, can be overset by 
rapid red blood corpuscle replacement) 

Proposed “Operation Public Welfare No. 1'* 
My proposal is relatively simple. Let us 
be as daring and constructive in the creation 
of a new public welfare as we are in our 
Martian activities. Such an attempt is more 
properly fitting in the Atomic Age than is 
the older individualistic, laiiBez-faive ap- 
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proach to the problem. That it has not been 
attempted before on a large scale, as has 
control of other types of diseases such as 
cancer, tuberculosis, poliomyelitis, is pro¬ 
bably due to the facts that the regions are 
located away from our academic and urban 
centers, that the diseases are ''merely'* de¬ 
bilitating and not immediately killing, that 
individual refuges from the diseases have 
been available to the more well-to-do and 
agitating classes in the regions, and that 
there is no element of drama or mystery 
connected with the diseases. However, when 
our soldiers were forced to operate within 
regions where ravages from these same 
diseases became a matter of military weak¬ 
ness, the problem was surmounted at once. 

Operation Public Welfare Number One 
would require organization, dramatic 
presentation of the issues involved, and 
sufficient private funds for a large dem¬ 


onstration project. Four counties, one in 
the tidewater, one in the deep South, one in 
the mountains, and one among the Spanish- 
Americans, should be cleaned up. Approxi¬ 
mately two million dollars and five years 
would be sufficient for the task. The main 
activities would consist of health examina¬ 
tions, control of the spread of disease, cura¬ 
tive remedies by public measures and ex¬ 
perimental feeding against anemias, such 
as feosol dosages, along with proper examin¬ 
ation of the diets. Out of this could come a 
tremendous revitalization of the people and 
a considerable saving of lives in these three 
areas which are practically the only centers 
of familistic and child-bearing population 
remaining in America. We could also expect 
as an additional result a good deal of econ¬ 
omic and social progress in these regions. 

Carle C. Zimerman. 

Harvard University. 


ILLINOIS 4-H CLUB MEMBERS GO ALL OUT FOR FITNESS 


A generation ago young America flexed 
his muscles, pounded his chest, and pro¬ 
claimed his greatness. He pointed to him¬ 
self and said, "Look at my fertile Helds, 
my forests, my mineral and water re¬ 
sources; look at my size and beauty. I am 
grovring rapidly, my body cells are active, 
I feel fine. Look me over; I am ‘America 
First.* ** 

Shortly thereafter someone pointed out 
the open sores on our landscape, the burned 
forests, the deficient minerals, the gashed 
fields and polluted streams. America's beau¬ 
ty had been marred; its body had been 
scarred. 

Then came the war. Military rejections 
indicated that about 50 per cent of our 
young men were unfit for vigorous outdoor 
life. At 28 years of age—at their prime— 
40.3 per cent were rejected; and by the 
time they had reached 44 years, 63 per cent 
of our young men were found unfit for mili¬ 
tary service. Among farmers who live out 
of doors, 66.4 per cent were rejected. Not 


only our natural resources but our human 
resources as well have been wasted. 

Why? Why should we find such poor con¬ 
dition, so many defects, such lack of vigor 
and stamina? Wny should we observe so 
many soft-muscled, short-winded individ¬ 
uals on the street? Why should heart, kid¬ 
ney, and digestive diseases be so common? 
Why should so many have bad posture and 
flat feet? How could these conditions exist 
except as a result of our lack of knowledge 
or our lack of interest in dynamic health? 

Is Fitness Important? 

Many persons do not believe so. They 
think exercise should be avoided. They plan 
every kind of device to save work, seeing no 
benefits in physical activity. They are will¬ 
ing for schools to make health lectures 
compulsory, but not the practice. Unfortu¬ 
nately you can not get fit by listening to a 
lecturet Of course, there are some parts of 
the health program which, like a safety 
program, to be good must be low in expert- 
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ence; and in these phases boys and g^rls 
must be taught the value of good health 
without having to experience bad health. 
Not so with fitness, for there experience is 
the only teacher. 

Fitness means four things to the physical 
educator: 

1. Organic fitness—meaning a strong 
heart, efficient lungs, and a good di* 
gestive system. 

2. A sturdy body—that is, a body well 
developed for its age and properly 
proportioned in bone, muscle, and fat. 

3. Motor fitness—the possession of a cer¬ 
tain degree of flexibility, strength, 
agility, balance, and endurance. 

4. Body protection—^the ability to protect 
the body from dangers. This involves 
knowledge of sanitation, disease pre¬ 
vention, safety, first aid, and swim¬ 
ming. 

In addition to depending upon abundant 
resources, natural welfare depends upon 
abundant health. For vigor and efficiency 
we need more than enough health to escape 
the hospital. We must have dynamic health 
if we are to produce the 160-billion-dollar 
national income which economists say we 
should. 

But only 9 per cent of those examined at 
the Peckham Health Center in London were 
without defects; 32 per cent were hampered 
by disease, and 69 per cent had disorders 
of which they were unaware. And many of 
the 69 per cent even experienced a sense of 
well being. According to Dr. Pearse and Dr. 
Williamson, they were compensating for 
their inabilities by limiting their activities. 
They were utilizing their reserves to buoy 
themselves up, when in fact they were ex¬ 
hibiting symptoms of devitalization. How 
we feel depends upon what we do. Those 
who never exert themselves may feel very 
well indeed, but they cannot be dassed with 
the producers. 

Our aim should be to do more—not less— 
work and to do it easily. Efficiency and con¬ 
dition go hand in hand, and condition re¬ 
sults from training. 

We benefit from training in many wasrs. 


Exerdse increases respiratory efficiency and 
reduces breathlessness. All evidence goes to 
show that the better trained person’s heart 
has a larger output, a slower pulse, and a 
lower blood pressure. The flow of lymph is 
accelerated during exercise, and ^us the 
supply of nutrients is increased and the re¬ 
moval of waste products hastened. Fatigue 
follows the accumulation of wastes and the 
failure of the muscles to transform food re¬ 
serves rapidly enough into energy. Strange 
as it may seem, training delays the onset of 
fatigue. 

Exerdse stimulates growth throughout 
the body. The heart, lungs, liver, kidne3rs, 
brain, and musdes all increase with exer¬ 
dse. We often forget that the heart is a 
muscle; it is in fact the best muscle in 
the body. According to Dr. F. A. Schmidt, 
strong development of the heart during ado¬ 
lescence is vital to the individual’s state of 
health throughout his entire life, and negli¬ 
gence in this respect cannot be remedied in 
later years. 

These are the reasons why we should go 
all-out for fitness. Our experience during 
the past three years in testing over 6,000 
4-H youth convinces us that boys and girls 
are interested in dynamic fitness when they 
understand its importance. Furthermore 
their interest grows when they have some 
means for measuring their progress. Con¬ 
sequently the program in Illinois is built 
around 19 motor fitness tests and 16 swim¬ 
ming tests. These are administered from 
time to time in order that improvement 
may be observed. Testing is the tool—^but 
training, nutrition, sleep, and understand¬ 
ing are the conditioning agents. 

The first four tests (see score sheet) are 
used to determine body type and normal 
rate of development in weight. Tests 6, 6, 
7 and 8 are tests of organic fitness. In gen¬ 
eral those in better condition have a lower 
systolic blood pressure, a slightly higher 
diastolic pressure, and a lower pulse rate 
than the average for their age. On this 
basis the 1,019 girls tested in 1946 did not 
show as much improvement as did the 1,269 
boys. 
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Keeping Fit Field Day Eventi Score Card 

SCORE CARD 
Illinois 4.H Club Work 
Agricultural Projects 

Name - No— 

Igst first Boy— 

County_Girl— 

Date of birth.- - .^Age- 

mo. day yr. yr. mo. 

Date of tests- 

mo. day yr. 

Be sure to take every test Score 

1. Weight - 

2. Height - 

31 Per cent of normal weight - 

4. Body type - 

5. Systolic pressure - 

6. Diastolic pressure - 

7. Pulse pressure (6 minus 6) - 

8. Pulse rate - 

9. Muscle firmness: arm_; leg_; 

abdomen_; average_ 

10. Trunk forward _ 

11. Trunk backward _ 

12. Chins (with weights) _ 

13. Broad Jump _ 

14. Agility run _ 

16. Breath-holding _ 

16. Run—600 yards _ 

17. Run—60 yards _ 

18. Drop off - 

19. Sit-ups _ 

Muscle firmness generally increases with 

age and training. The tests indicate that 
the arm muscles of the younger boys and 
most of the girls are underdeveloped. There 
seems to be a deficiency in play equipment 
and in games which demand arm, shoulder, 
and chest muscle exercise. The develop¬ 
ment of the shoulder and chest region is of 
sufficient importance to warrant the inven¬ 
tion of suitable play equipment. 

Trunk bending forward and backward 
are flexibility tests. Girls excelled at all 
ages up to 16.6 years. Thereafter the differ¬ 
ences between boys and girls were small. 

The chinning test as usually administer¬ 
ed was too difficult for all except boys over 
16 years of age. Sixty-five per cent of the 
girls could not chin themselves once. For 


this reason we changed the test (Test 12) 
counterbalancing one-fourth of the person's 
weight upon a set of pulleys. This made the 
test satisfactory for boys of all ages, but it 
was still too hard for the girls, 26 per cent 
failing. The scores increased by age for 
boys, showing a very rapid increase between 
the ages of 13 and 16 years. The average 
score for girls was 3.6 chins between the 
ages to 10 and 14, and thereafter the score 
decreased as the girls got older. 

Ten-year-old girls jumped (Test 13) 
Just a^ut as far as 10-year-old bosrs, but 
thereafter the boys excelled the girls until 
at 16 years the boys could outjump the 
girls by 16 inches. 

Boys Were faster and more agile than 
girls. Boys showed improvement as they got 
older, but girls failed to show any gain aft¬ 
er they passed 13 years. The agility run 
(Test 14) is a short dodging run with 10 
changes in direction. The other agility test 
is the 60-yard run. 

Breath-holding (Test 16) is a test for or¬ 
ganic fitness. The person being tested runs 
in place at two steps per second for 60 sec¬ 
onds, after which he takes three deep 
breaths and then holds his breath as long as 
possible. For boys the time increased sharp¬ 
ly with age. The average score for 10-year- 
old boys was 1*^ 4 seconds, while for 17.6 
year olds it was 21.9 seconds. Breath-hold¬ 
ing time decreased for girls as they grot old¬ 
er, indicating that they were decreasing in 
condition. 

The 600-yard run, an endurance teat, 
was completed in less than two minutes by 
26 per cent of the boys. Over 90 per cent 
completed the run in three minutes or less. 

The time decreased as boys got older. 
Girls showed no improvement after 12 years 
of age; in fact, on the average the older 
grirls were slower than 12-year-oldB. 

Drop-off (Test 18) is an endurance test 
calculated as a difference between the score 
on the 600- and 60-yard runs. These scores 
decreased as age increased. 

The number of times a person can sit up 
(Tcat*10) from a prone position is a test of 
endurance and strength. There is no differ¬ 
ence according to age, and this fact may be 
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evidence of lack of development of streniTth 
in the abdominal and back muscles. 

The tests show differences in the abilities 
of boys and girls and furthermore convince 
us that girls are not improving, but are 
losing in fitness as they approach maturity. 
On the whole rural youths are not as fit as 
we have been led to believe. Nevertheless, 
they are interested when they understand 
why. Therefore we believe leaders and pa¬ 
rents should be more energetic in teaching 
the values of fitness. Adults who have ob¬ 
served the program have generally been in¬ 
terested; some have even taken the tests. 

More than 6,000 boys and girls were test¬ 
ed during 1945 and 1946. Over 1160 were 
tested twice, and 64 per cent of the boys and 
29 per cent of the girls showed improve¬ 
ment. A keeping-fit shoulder patch has been 
awarded to each of these 752 youngsters. 
More than 20 club members in Bond, Ef¬ 
fingham, LaSalle, DeKalb, Doviess, Piatt, 
Shelby, Marion, and Macoupin counties are 
now wearing the award. Smaller numbers in 
26 other counties are no leas proudly wear¬ 
ing the shoulder patch which shows that 
they are keeping fit. 

A training program including postural ex¬ 
ercises, endurance games, flexibility games, 
and strength-building activities has been 
presented in a little bulletin called *Titness 
Can Be Fun**. It was found several years 
ago that hoeing, spading, and farm chores 
had better relationships with the motor 
fitness scores than did the member’s parti¬ 
cipation in such games as baseball, football, 


basketball, ping-pong, tennis, and the like. 
Recently a movie showing a typical physical 
fitness field day has been prepared for 
promotional work in the counties. 

In addition to these fitness testa, a set 
of 16 swimming tests has been arranged; 
these tests are dassfiied in the health area 
known as body protection. It was discovered 
during the past three years that 69 per 
cent of the boys and 87 per cent of the girls 
could not swim. The only opportunity to 
teach and test swimming ability is at the 
4-H summer camps. The data collected last 
summer show that real progress can be 
made in swimming within a period of three 
days. Swimming beaches became beehives of 
work. One lifeguard said, **I believe more 
effort was put forth to learn to swim than 
at any previous time in my experience.** His 
observation verified the first rule for 
building interest, which is: Give a 
person a means of measuring his progress 
if you want him to become interested in his 
learning. 

This is the basis for the testing program. 
People will increase their fitness if they 
become interested in it. If the importance 
of fitness is explained to them and if means 
are provided for measuring their progress, 
they will become interested. This we must 
do. (We must not permit our 4-H'ers to be¬ 
come 4-F*s.) We have a responsibility to 
conserve our present resources, both natur¬ 
al and human. 

D. M. Hall 

University of Illinois. 
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Land Tenure Reaearch 

In this review of current land tenure re¬ 
search I will not examine any of the bul¬ 
letins published during 1946 or 1946 spe¬ 
cifically, but rather will use many of them 
as a basis for my discussion uf the work 
done in the field. This is with the hope that 
attention can be directed toward research 
problems still unsolved. The comments pre¬ 
sented here are a compilation of ideas 
gleaned from many bulletins and inter¬ 
preted in light of current trends under 
various subjects: 

Land Values. Land inflation during 
World War I did not end with the war. 
In fact the peak in land prices was not 
reached until the 1920'8. During World 
War II farm land prices increased over 
their prewar values at about the same rate 
as during World War I. The next year or 
two will be the most critical with respect 
to the land market and future agricultural 
prosperity. Pressures are already evident 
from increased buying by returning vet¬ 
erans and war workers, and from the in¬ 
creased demand for land due to the easing 
of machinery and labor shortages and to 
the investment of accumulated savings. 

The quarterly land market survey con¬ 
ducted in 133 counties by 20 land-grant col¬ 
leges in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics did a great deal to 
give a better understanding of the trends 
that are taking place and helped curb in¬ 
flationary tendencies. Completed land mar¬ 
ket studies indicate that fortunately farm¬ 
ers have used their increased incomes to 
liquidate their indebtedness and to improve 

t Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Walter C. 
McKain, and Robert L. McNamara. 


their financial conditions generally. Many 
farms, even though purchased at high 
prices, were paid for in cash which tends to 
make the situation better than after World 
War I. 

High farm incomes will undoubtedly con¬ 
tinue for another year or two. But people 
are likely to forget the past, and again 
mortgage their farms beyond their produc¬ 
tive values. A continued study of current 
land prices will help keep the facts before 
the public and will help extension workers 
and others develop programs to guide farm 
people in making sound investments during 
the immediate years ahead. Information 
on facts needed in buying farms, price 
trends, and capital requirements all help in 
developing a better understanding of how 
one can buy and pay for a farm and at the 
same time maintain a high level of living. 
Educational emphasis should be placed upon 
the need for UE.ng increased farm incomes 
to improve living conditions rather than 
dissipating them on higher capitalization of 
land. 

Lease Studies. Leases continue to receive 
major attention from agricultural colleges. 
The war period brought about many changes 
in American agriculture, and the postwar 
readjustment period will bring about many 
more which require changes in leasing prac¬ 
tices. In many states there is constant re¬ 
vision of lease forms and the development 
of new forms on the basis of experiences 
and observations to fit particular needs. It 
is necessary to study continually the effect 
of local custom, differences in type of farm¬ 
ing and other factors that affect leasing 
practices, and to develop general principles 
as guides in bringing about mutual under- 
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standing betweon landlord and tenant and 
to promote long-time occupancy on the farm. 

Father-Son Partnership. Father-son part¬ 
nerships are becoming more and more im¬ 
portant. Both the rural community and 
the farm family have much to gain from a 
successful farm partnership. The develop¬ 
ment of a farm business agreement pro¬ 
vides an opportunity for a young man to 
acquire experience and capital while oper¬ 
ating the farm with his father. The total 
capital required to start farming today is 
more than that required a generation ago. 
The sharing of a farm with a son or an¬ 
other young man is not only an opportunity 
for a young man when he is ready to choose 
his life’s work, but also is the solution to 
the problems facing many experienced 
farmers who want to retire but like to re¬ 
tain an interest in their farms. 

A good business agreement is a real help 
to those people who are desirous of having 
the home farm owned and operated by suc¬ 
ceeding generations. Studies indicate that 
a young man who takes over an efficient 
farm unit will have greater opportunity of 
succeeding than if he starts on a more 
limited basis. Insufficient land or needed 
equipment is a serious handicap in achiev¬ 
ing success. Studies of human relations 
need to be continued in order to develop a 
better understanding of how such partner¬ 
ships operate and what is involved in mak¬ 
ing them succeed. 

Succession on Farms. The best method 
of transferring farms from one generation 
to the next is of increasing importance. 
The father-son partnership is one way of 
beginning and gradually taking over a farm. 
Little up-to-date data are available on how 
American farmers acquired ownership of 
land and what methods of transfer are used. 
A national study is under way on farm own¬ 
ership. Closely allied is a series of studies 
in selected areas in the North Central and 
Eastern states in cooperation with the Bu¬ 
reau of Agricultural Economics on present 
inheritance and succession practices, their 
impact on farm land value, farm people, 
and farm operations. Much more in this 
fteld remains to be done. 


Capital Requirements. With the return 
of veterans and war workers to farming 
areas, many research workers are compil¬ 
ing information to give a better under¬ 
standing of what is involved in a financial 
way as well as on a personal basis, and 
what to look for in selecting and getting 
started on a farm. These publications 
bring to those interested an outlook of the 
farming opportunities and the problems 
they are likely to encounter. Agriculture 
does offer favorable opportunities on exist¬ 
ing farms for many young people who are 
qualified by experience and training and 
who know they like farm life. Success in 
farming, as in other endeavors, depends 
upon the fitness of a particular person in 
that field. An understanding of the capital 
requirement factors involved in operating 
and paying for the farm will enable many 
young people to succeed, whereas purchase 
without a financial plan probably would 
lead to disastrous results. Perhaps even 
more localised information is needed on this 
subject 

Farm Tenure Improvement. The Inter¬ 
bureau Committee on Postwar Programs 
focused attention on the major farm tenure 
problems in the United States and made 
specific recommendations for continued im¬ 
provement. Their study considered tenure 
in its broadest aspects—not only farm ten¬ 
ancy but also land ownership, farm mort¬ 
gages, credit arrangements, infiated land 
prices, occupancy and control of land, pres¬ 
ent inheritance practices, interests of land¬ 
less farm people, and the economic and 
social well-being of various tenure groups. 
One of its recommendations indicated that 
as a guiding principle it is well to keep in 
mind that the best way to promote pros¬ 
perous agriculture is to keep the way open 
for land to be owned in family-sized units 
by those who till it. 

The Northern Great Plains Agricultural 
Advisory Council appointed a Committee on 
Land Tenure, Land Values and Credit to 
study the factors necessary for the attain¬ 
ment of a stable and prosperous agriculture 
in the Northern Great Plains. The state¬ 
ment of the problems and the recommend- 
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ations of this committee clearly indicate the 
need for more thorough research on many 
aspects of tenure problems in the Plains. 
They also point, as have other regional 
studies, to the need for a continued educa¬ 
tional program which brings to farm peo¬ 
ple a better understanding of the human 
relations involved. There is need to create 
a greater awareness about tenure problems 
and to stimulate enough thinking on the 
subject to lead to action resulting in im¬ 
proved farm tenure, not only in a specific 
area but in the United States as a whole. 

A subcommittee of the North Central Re¬ 
gional Land Tenure Committee ir consider¬ 
ing developments affecting farm tenure 
points out that many of the present policies 
should be critically examined in order to 
understand the impact of these policies on 
farm tenure developments. Technological 
changes are having a significant influence 
on tenure at the present time. There is 
need for greater consideration to rental 
rates. A few of the public policies affect¬ 
ing tenure that should be closely scrutinized 
in the future are: 

(1) The effect of the concept of parity 
and other price influencing policies. 

(2) The effect of international trade, 
particularly in surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

(fi) The effect of federal and state fiscal 
policies. 

(4) The effect of production control 
policies. 

<5) The effect of public policies related 
to minimum wages, unemployment 
compensation, and other practices in 
the hired labor field. 

(6) The effect of conservation practices 
involving capital outlays. 

Land tenure research is branching out 
from describing tenure conditions and de¬ 
veloping lease forms to some of the broader 
topics involved under land values, succes¬ 
sion on farms, capital requirements needed 
to get started in farming, and some of the 
public policies affecting tenure. A beginning 
has been made as is evident from the re¬ 
search bulletins published in 1946 and 1946, 
but more needs to be done to strengthen land 


tenure programs and policies if American 
agriculture is to keep pace with changing 
world conditions. 

Joseph Ackebman 
Farm Foundation 
600 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

Levels of Living 

The study of Th9 changing eompocitian of 
family budgets for selected groups of earn 
belt farmers 19U0‘U2' is based on analysis 
of 1,009 farm family budgets in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa. Two-thirds of 
the budgets records were kept by Tenant- 
Purchase families of the Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration and one-third by farm families 
cooperating with State Colleges of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Farm family living expenditures increase 
as incomes rise but at a declining rate. The 
rate of decline is more pronounced for ne¬ 
cessities such as food anu clothing and 
least prominent in the case of luxury items. 
Living expenditures are proportionately 
higher for college account-book families 
than for Tenant-Purchase families but the 
same contours of expenditures are to be 
found in each group. As the size of the 
family increases, moderate expenditure 
gains in necessary items are recorded but 
no definite pattern can be observed for lux¬ 
ury items. Capital expenditures (e. g., live¬ 
stock, land, equipment) and debt adjust¬ 
ment are more responsive to levels of in¬ 
come than are living expenses. 

The above mentioned relationships obtain 
whether the analysis is static (based on a 
cross section of families distributed by in¬ 
come and size of family) or dynamic (based 
on changes in income and size experienced 
by the same families between 1940 and 
1942). The authors conclude that in the 
competition for disposable income between 
the desire to maintain or improve the fam¬ 
ily level of living and the desire to invest 


* Willard W. Cochrane and Mary D. Grigg. 
The ^changing composition of family budgets 
far seleeted groups of com belt farmers, 
107 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. 8. 
Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C., Oct., 1946. 
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in capital goods, the fomer exercises a 
stabilising influence and the latter is rele¬ 
gated to a residual position greatly affected 
by sise of income. 

A report on The housing of Virginia ru¬ 
ral foli^ gives (1) data on housing for the 
State with rural, urban, and national com¬ 
parisons, and (2) data on rural residences 
by occupational status and race for coun¬ 
ties and minor civil divisions. Data on vari¬ 
ous items such as types of cooking fuel, ra¬ 
dios, refrigerators, autos, persons per room, 
and educational level are included for each 
county. Virginia has about 100,000 rural 
dwellings which are in poor condition. Farm 
incomes are low and there is a widespread 
lack of appreciation of better housing facil¬ 
ities. Housing and home conveniences of 
tenant farmers are inferior to those of 
owners, and Negro housing is inferior to 
that of whites. Housing conditions are poor¬ 
est in counties with the best land and a 
large number of tenants and wage laborers, 
and in certain mountain and southern coun¬ 
ties. Rural families with the poorest houses 
have about one-third more children than 
families with better houses. Sub-standard 
housing and lack of home conveniences dis¬ 
astrously affect family life and child wel¬ 
fare. This report is the first in a series de¬ 
signed to help agencies which are promot¬ 
ing improvement of farm homes. 

Population 

Data on migration from a special survey 
of more than 66,000 young people over 16, 
taken in 1041, are combined with the migra¬ 
tion data of the 1940 census and the com¬ 
parison of State of birth and State of resi¬ 
dence in 1940 to provide the basis for a 
report on migration in and from and to 
Utah.*'Data for the special survey were 
secured by asking pupils in the 6th, 8th, 
10th, and 12th grades to report on migra- 


*W. E. Garnett and others. The housing 
of Virginia rural folk. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Rur. Sociol. Rpt 31. 48 pp. Blacksburg, 
Mar. 1946. 

* Joeeph A. Geddes. Migration, a problem 
of youth in Utah. Utah Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 328. 31 pp. Logan, May 1946. 


tion, occupation, and education of their sib¬ 
lings over 16 years of age. 

Approximately half of the persons who 
had left home were still in the home coun¬ 
ty; “Elsewhere in Utah” and “Non-adja- 
cent States” were about equally represent¬ 
ed with about one-fifth each. Larger pro¬ 
portions of youth migrated from small 
communities than from large ones. While 
the farm population of Utah has been de¬ 
clining and the rural non-farm and the ur¬ 
ban increasing, the total population of the 
State has increased steadily but slowly. 
Between 1936 and 1940 the excess of out- 
migrants over in-migrants amounted to 
more than 12,000 persons. 

Population gains recorded in Rhode Is¬ 
land have depended largely upon European 
immigration and in-migration from other 
Northeastern States. New Americans in ru¬ 
ral Rhode Island* plots the distribution of 
foreign-born in Rhode Island towns (town¬ 
ships). For each nationality grouping the 
degree of urban concentration, the tenden¬ 
cy toward rural settlement, and tendency 
towards farming as an occupation were 
measured by specially constructed indexes. 
A scale measuring the degree of socio-eco¬ 
nomic integration for each occupation was 
also devised. The socio-economic integra¬ 
tion of each nationality type was then de¬ 
termined on the basis of the occupational 
distribution of its members. 

The rate of reproduction in Louisinia is 
still considerably above replacement levels. 
Each year the surplus of births over deaths 
is sufficient to provide a considerable in¬ 
crease of population in the State or a large 
number of migrants to other States. In pro¬ 
portion to population, Louisiana’s farm peo¬ 
ple are producing more than two children 
for every one born to the State’s city peo¬ 
ple. Farm Negroes have higher reproduc¬ 
tive rates than whites who live on farms, 
but urban Negroes are less prolific than 
urban whites. The population of French 
Catholic south Louisiana is multiplying far 

* W. R. Gordon and A. A. Asadorian. New 
Americans in rural Rhode Island. R. I. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 298. 66 pp. Kingston, 
June 1946. 
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more rapidly than that of Anglo Saxon, 
Protestant north Louisiana. This difference 
prevails among all residential groups of 
both races. Except for the rural-urban dif¬ 
ferential it is the most significant difference 
observed. Type of farming exerts no clear 
influence on rates of reproduction. These 
are the major findings of a recent study of 
Differential fertility in Lomexana,^ based on 
data from the 1940 Census. 

Community Studies 

Community stability and enrichment are 
the companion goals discussed with refer¬ 
ence to present and proposed Forest Serv¬ 
ice programs in the Libby-Troy (Montana) 
area.* A brief description of community 
facilities and organisation is followed by 
an analysis of local opinion regarding the 
policies of the Forest Service. The authors 
conclude that questions of economic reward 
and social control outweigh the techniques 
of forestry in shaping local opinion. 

A study of Social organization in relation 
to Extension Service'^ was made recently in 
Eaton County, Michigan. Detailed infor¬ 
mation was obtained from approximately 
116 full-time farmers whose holdings aver¬ 
aged 162 acres. Nine sources of useful in¬ 
formation about farming were reported by 
10 percent or more of those interviewed 
They are listed in order of importance as 
follows: Radiobroadcasts (mostly weather 
forecasts or market reports), farm journals, 
neighbors, local newspapers, bulletins from 
Michigan State College, calling at office of 
county agricultural agent, conversation with 
teacher of vocational agriculture, attend¬ 
ing demonstrations sponsored by Extension 
Service, calling county agricultural agent 

•J. Allan Beegle and T. Lynn Smith. 
Differential fertility in Louisiana. La. Expt. 
Sta. Bui. 403. 44 pp. University, June 1946. 

* Harold F. Kaufman and Lois C. Kauf¬ 
man. Toward the stabilization and enrich¬ 
ment of a forest community. 96 pp. Univ. 
of Montana in cooperation with the U. S. 
Forest Service, Region I. Missoula, Mont. 
1946. 

■ Charles R. Hoffer. Social organization in 
relation to Extension Service. Mich. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Special Bui. 338. 31 pp East 
Lansing, Aug. 1946. 


on telephone. There was a clear relation¬ 
ship between a neighbor being a useful 
source of information and being a leader. 
Qualifications of leaders included: (1) 
Demonstration of success in farming; (2) 
Evidence of good judgment, and (8) Active 
interest in the welfare of farmers and in 
community affairs. 

The farmers expressed favorable atti¬ 
tudes toward the Extension Service, accept¬ 
ing it as part of the social organisation of 
the county. The neighborhood group and 
the rural school district were used more 
often than other social groupings in a di¬ 
rect way to develop extension services. Its 
programs were most effective when asso¬ 
ciated with activities of groups and organi¬ 
zations already present 

Hospitals and Medical Care 

A recent report* outlines Montana's hos¬ 
pital situation, the existing facilities and 
attendant problems. Measui*ed in terms of 
hospital beds to population, Montana ranks 
high in comparison with most other states, 
but certain areas, particularly those which 
are predominantly rural, need additional 
facilities or a relocation of existing facili¬ 
ties. Many of the hospitals, oven the 
larger ones, are reported to be in buildings 
which should br abandoned because they 
are very old and not fire-resistant. Thirty 
out of a total of 66 general hospitals have 
a normal capacity of fewer than 26 beds 
which is too small for economical opera¬ 
tion. A statewide plan is needed as a guide 
for hospital location and distribution before 
construction is begun. The adequate financ¬ 
ing of operation is even more important 
than the financing of construction. Prob¬ 
lems of hospital administration include: 
'*The need for establishing hospital stand¬ 
ards and a system of inspection to get the 
services up to minimum and desired stand¬ 
ards; the need for segregating the ambula¬ 
tory aged from other hospital patients; the 
need for encouraging rural and urban coop¬ 
eration in hospital matters; and the ne^ 


" Carl F. Kraenzel. The hospitals of Mon¬ 
tana. Mont. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 438. 31 pp. 
Bozeman, Oct. 1946. 
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for bringing contract payments for medical 
care into the line with private payments, 
and nearer actual cost.'* The author lists 
State legislation needed to obtain the most 
effective care from existing and proposed 
hospital facilities. 

Miscellaneous 

In view of the widespread discussion of 
the limitation on the size of holdings in Fed¬ 
eral Reclamation Projects, the Reclamation 
Service has made a survey on landowner- 
ship on its projects." Project records for 
1946 were used to determine the distribu¬ 
tion of holdings by size of irrigable acreages 
and total acreages, and the amount of ex¬ 
cess acreage in violation was estimated for 
a number of projects. The report includes 
the results of that analysis, a summary of 
the limitation on land for which water may 
be supplied under the Reclamation laws, 
and a historical summary of Reclamation 
law and policy with respect to excess land 
limitation. The latter includes a brief ac¬ 
count of measures directed toward the same 
end which are in effect in other countries. 

The study, Relatioruhipa between cooper¬ 
ative associations serving farmers in five 
Ohio eounties^f is an inquiry into the pos¬ 
sibilities of greater coor^nation of effort 
between cooperatives serving rural people 
in Ohio. The directors and a 10 per cent 
sample of the membership of the 56 cooper¬ 
atives in five Ohio counties were studied by 
personal visitation, circulation of question¬ 
naire, and by correspondence. Included 
were 30 marketing and purchasing organi¬ 
sations (livestock, grain and farm sup¬ 
plies, dairy, wool, and poultry) and 26 serv¬ 
ice cooperatives (farm loan and rural elec¬ 
tric* associations, insurance, and refriger¬ 
ated locker organizations). 


•U. S. Dept, of the Interior. Bur. of 
Reclamation. Landownership survey on Fed¬ 
eral Reclamation Projects. 109 pp. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 1946. 

*GMrge F. Henning and L. B. Mann. 
RslaHonships between cooperatitfs organi¬ 
sations serving farmers in five Ohio coun¬ 
ties. Ohio Agr» £xpt. Sta. Bui. 660. 43 pp. 
Wooster, Mar. 194^ 


The report discusses the possibilities for 
operating relationships between coopera¬ 
tives and the attitudes of members toward 
cooperation. Most of the members were 
satisfied with the service of their cooper¬ 
atives during war time. For the post-war 
development of their cooperatives a promi¬ 
nent place in member attitudes is given to 
need for expansion into other fields especi¬ 
ally such services as group hospitalization, 
medicine, and veterinary services; soil test¬ 
ing; banking and burial associations; and 
expansion of educational programs. The 
study includes a brief historical review of 
the cooperative movement in Ohio. 

A study of Postwar revenues for rural 
public services in Maryland'^ was made in 
order "(1) To examine the adequacy of 
State and local tax resources; (2) To re¬ 
view basic principles and policies underly¬ 
ing tax support of major rural govern¬ 
mental services, and (3) To suggest changes 
in law or policy which will produce more 
equitable taxation and result in more com¬ 
parable public services for rural people." 
Public education, highways, and public wel¬ 
fare account for the major part of State 
and local expenditures. Their proper func¬ 
tioning depends upon a State policy which 
results in balancing the needs of each and 
levying and distributing taxes for their sup¬ 
port. The authors recommend (1) Im¬ 
provements in procedure, technique, and 
policy in determining each taxpayer's share 
of tax responsibility; (2) More rigid State 
policy in granting tax levy and exemption 
powers to local governments, and (3) Re¬ 
adjustments in tax sharing relationship be¬ 
tween the State and local governments so 
that more equal services may be provided 
rural people under equality of tax burdens. 
Government credit should be used only for 
public improvements which are planned 
carefully to benefit the greatest number at 
the least possible cost. 


” W. P. Walker and S. H. DeVault. Post¬ 
war revenues for ruial public services in 
Maryland. Md. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. A41. 
164 pp. College Park, Jan. 1946. 
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Other Publications Received 

Cartier, Bruce L. Education in rural Wto- 
eonsin. Discussion Guide No. III. Wis. 
Agr. Col. Ext. Spec, Cir. 40 pp. Madi¬ 
son, June, 1946. 

Clark, Helen M. Wageo and wage rates of 
grape harvest workers in Chautauqua 
and Erie Counties, New York, week 
ended October H, 19^S. 21 pp. Sur¬ 
veys of Wages and Wage Rates in 
Agriculture, Report No. 16. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, 
D. C., July, 1946. 

Columbia University, Teachers College. 
Work conference on organization and 
administration of rural education. 62 
pp. Summer Session, 1946. New York, 
1946. 

Farrell, F. D. Kansas rural institutions: 
If A pioneer in rural electrification. 
Kans. Agr. Expt. Sta. Cir. 236. 23 
Dp. Manhattan, June, 1946. 

Firey, Walter. Social aspects to land use 
planning in the country^eity fringe: 
The case of Flint, Michigan. Mich. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Spec. Bui. 339. 67 pp. 
East Lansing, June, 1946. 

Garnett, W. E. Medical care for rural Vir¬ 
ginia. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. Rur. Sociol. 
Rpt. 32. 12 pp. In cooperation with 

Virginia Council on Health and Medi¬ 
cal Care. Blacksburg, April, 1946. 

Hannay, A. M. Farm tenancy in the United 
States, 19A0‘19J15. 84 pp. U. S. Dept, 
of Agr. Library List 2 Rev. Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. August, 46. 

Hill. E. B. and Brown L. H. Part-time 
farming in Michigan. Mich. State Col. 
Agr. Ext. Bui. E-278. 16 pp. East 

Lansing, June, 1946. 

Landis, Paul H. Washington Farm Secur¬ 
ity Administration borrowers weigh the 


futuie. Wash. Agr. Expt Sta. Bui. 
472. 16 pp. Pullman, January, 1946. 

Metsler, William H. Wages and wage 
rates of seasonal farm workers in the 
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Population in Modern China. By Ta Chen. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1946. Pp. ix + 126. $2.60 

For many years Ta Chen has been a stu¬ 
dent of social conditions and social prob¬ 
lems in China. He is the social and intellec¬ 
tual father of many of the younger genera¬ 
tion of China's social scientists. As such he 
stands between the new generation and the 
old, emotionally closer than they to both 
traditional China and the ideology of Sun 
Yat Sen, yet trained and experienced in ob¬ 
jective research. His writings should be 
viewed against this mixed background in 
the personality and professional training of 
the man. In Population in Modem China, 
the mixture is evident. 

Population in Modem China is not a bal¬ 
anced book, as those who have read it in 
the American Journal of Sociology last July 
will quickly recognize. Some parts are pri¬ 
marily statistical with little social interpre¬ 
tation and some parts are quite the reverse. 
The book served the double purpose of pro¬ 
viding a very brief general survey of the 
present state of knowledge concerning pop¬ 
ulation in China and of presenting the find¬ 
ings of a particular pair of population cen¬ 
suses made during the war period in Yun¬ 
nan (in Kunming and its vicinity). The 
writer jumps from a balanced consideration 
of different areas to special emphasis on the 
Yunnan situation, and he goes into undue 
detail with respect to particular wartime 
situations without discriminating between 
those that may prove of more enduring sig- 
niftcahee and those that were of only mo¬ 
mentary interest. These lacks of balance are 
aesthetically disturbing, but they need not 
detract from the useful contributions of the 
book. They are due in part to the nature of 
the data as well as the inclinations of the 
author. 

Dr. Chen begins with a brief, incomplete, 
and in some respects superftcial summary 
and evaluation of the historical population 


data and the beginnings of modem demog¬ 
raphy in China. As a point of departure 
these summaries are extremely useful, and 
the analysis seems to be judicious and ob¬ 
jective as far as it goes. Following these 
brief statements, Dr. Chen draws on the 
new studies, some of them heretofore un¬ 
published or available only in Chinese, to 
sketch some of the major characteristics of 
the composition of the population and of 
birth, death and marriage rates. There is 
very little social interpretation in these 
chapters; the emphasis is on comparisons 
and evaluations of the reliability of the va¬ 
rious sources of statistical information. 

Then come two chapters, on occupations 
and migrations, in which the analysis is 
more social than statistical and emphasis is 
on the situation in the vicinity of Kunming. 
This is a reflection of both the paucity of 
data on these subjects and the special in¬ 
terests of the author. 

The contrast between Ta Chen’s treat¬ 
ment of occupations in modem China and 
the analysis of occupations included in the 
exploratory study of China’s National In¬ 
come, 19S1-S6, by Ta-Chung Liu is striking. 

Readers who are interested in an esti¬ 
mate of the quantitative balance among oc¬ 
cupational groups in China would find no 
guidance in Population Problems of Modern 
China. There is much of value in Ta Chen’s 
analysis of occupations, however. His dis¬ 
cussions of the socio-economic significance 
of occupational categories and the types of 
change in process refer to the entire coun¬ 
try, and in general his analysis is support¬ 
ed by the more intensive sociological stu¬ 
dies of Hsiao Tung Fei and other leading 
Chinese sociologists. 

Most of the discussion of migrations fo¬ 
cuses on the social impact of the war mi¬ 
grations in to the vicinity of Kunming. This 
is nn exceedingly interesting subject, and 
one of real significance for the future. 
Moreover, there is good reason to assume 
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that in this mpect Ta Chen’s interpreta¬ 
tions are reliable. However, the comments 
concerning general long-run migrations and 
possibilities of settlement in the frontier 
areas of the Northwest are surprising. 

Migration has been one of Ta Chen's ma¬ 
jor interests over his long life of social 
study. Nevertheless, the preponderance of 
evidence available to this reviewer leads 
her to seriously question the position that 
migration into the Northwest offers real op¬ 
portunities for China’s population, or even 
that any large increase of population there 
would be socially or economically desirable. 
Ta Chen’s thesis needs more documentation. 

The final chapter, on Population Policy, 
is a disappointment. It is confined almost 
wholly to short presentations of traditional 
emphasis on large numbers of children, of 
the views of Sun Yat Sen on the subject of 
population policy, and of the largely im¬ 
practical musings of the official Committee 
for the Study of Population Policy. The au¬ 
thor contributes nothing from his own 
thinking. 

All in all, Population Problems in Modern 
China is a convenient source of informa¬ 
tion on the small modem population cen¬ 
suses. The social analysis included is of 
value primarily to persons who have little 
knowledge of China to start with, although 
the discussion of conditions in the vicinity 
of Kunming provides a net addition to un¬ 
derstanding of the impact of the war on 
the Southwest. 

Mary Jean Bowman 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Rural Amenities. By Rural Reconstruction 
Commission. Canberra, Australia. Min¬ 
istry of Post-War Reconstruction, 1945. 
Pp. 92. 

This is the seventh of a remarkable se¬ 
ries of reports issued by the Commission, 
some of which have been previously re¬ 
viewed in Rural Sociology. Rural amenities 
are defined as housing, education, water 
supplies, telephone and health services, 
electrification. The report also considers 
country towns in their relation to agricul¬ 
ture and the farming population. 


It is a realistic document. A typical illus¬ 
tration of this is in the section on electrifi¬ 
cation. Costs here are carefully estimated 
from capital expense for installation to the 
price of various pieces of equipment. Sav¬ 
ings are then also estimated and cost of 
current calculated at various levels from 
two pence (1.35 cents) per k.w.h. to one 
shilling (16.5 cents). On this basis the Com¬ 
mission arrives at conclusions as to what 
farms of certain size and income groups can 
afford of electrical service and equipment 
and how large a proportion cannot hope to 
have it. 

The section on education contains an ex¬ 
cellent analysis of the pros and cons, ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages, of school con¬ 
solidation but decides in favor of it in the 
average case. Many other excellent sugges¬ 
tions are given. The objective of the pro¬ 
posals is to produce the kind of citizens 
Australia needs as a nation and as a mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations. This viewpoint 
carries over into the discussion of rural 
adult education and the Extension Service. 
The Commission says: ‘'Technical capacity, 
however, is not the only educational need if 
our farmer's and their wives are to play an 
effective part in a world of ever~expanding 
hoHzons. A wide general knowledge ie also 
desirable. Experience since the last war has 
emphasized the inter-dependence of agri¬ 
culture in all countries; it follows that if 
world agricultural problems are to be solved 
satisfactorily, the farmer of the future 
must be provided with an education which 
will enable him to form an intelligent un- 
dei standing of the problems of his counter¬ 
parts in other countries. This will never be 
achieved without broad education which will 
guide him to assess problems applying not 
only directly to himself and his immediate 
environment, but to people similarly situ¬ 
ated in other parts of the world.” 

The chapter on Housing is based on sur¬ 
veys of over six thousand farm homes. On 
the basis of this the Commission sets up 
minimum standards. The^ Commission then 
saysf “Housing standards on farms could 
be improved if capital for reasonable im¬ 
provements were available at relatively low 
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rat 0 § of interest. In the event of the adop¬ 
tion of this procedure for houses in the 
eities, there would be every reason why the 
principle should he extended to the country. 
It is true that houses on farms are not nor¬ 
mally detachable from those farms, and 
consequently are a lees fluid form of in¬ 
vestment. This difficulty can be overcome by 
making a loan for housing improvements, 
up to a given standard, a first charge on 
the property itself. This would not be un> 
Just to those who advanced the original loan 
on the property because in raising the hous¬ 
ing standard that property has been en¬ 
hanced in value.” 

. . It would be practicable to insist on 
minimum standards for the houses of em¬ 
ployees or of tenants of farms which are 
let under lease, other than perpetual or oth¬ 
er Crown leases. Similarly it would be prac¬ 
ticable to ensure that any sale of a farm 
property would be invalid unless the new 
owner agreed to bring the houses on the 
property up to the minimum standard . . 

With respect to health, the Commission 
takes the point of view that lacks in rural 
medical care result in economic wastage 
Australia cannot afford. Here as elsewhere 
the argument is that the cost of improve¬ 
ment will produce an economic profit to the 
nation and is therefore • supportable. In 
this, as in some other particulars, the Com¬ 
mission is far more realistic than our own 
Land Grant College Post-War Policy Com¬ 
mittee. 

In a long chapter the Commission con¬ 
siders the place of towns and villages in 
rural society. It accepts unreservedly the 
position that rural Australia is one, that 
farm and rural non-farm must be consider¬ 
ed aa a unit by all concerned, whether in or 
out of government. They are, as it were, 
two sides of the same coin, different but in¬ 
separable. 

Two other points of view are of interest: 

1. The Commission again and again pro¬ 
poses that whatever the function of the 
state or federal governments with respect 
to any activity, the working out of the 
plans in the local community should be in 
the hands of local leaders, serving on com¬ 


mittees of their own or as co-opted mem¬ 
bers of committees of the local authority. 

2. . . it is useless to provide additional 

amenities for people who do not feel the 
need for them; and although the expendi¬ 
ture of money in a district will gratify 
some persons because it means a temporary 
increase in business, yet money spent in 
providing buildings and facilities which 
people will not use is more or less wasted. 
People value most that for which they have 
had to strive. Every additionaX amenity in 
a district should therefore come as a result 
of efforts in that district, and should be 
maintained by such efforts. The Govern¬ 
ment’s part in developing districts should 
largely be to ensure— 

(a) a system of local government which 
encourages all responsible citizens 
to play their part in determining lo¬ 
cal policy; 

(b) that some advice on planning and 
development of centres and their 
amenities is available; 

(c) that the attention of the public is 
continually drawn to the improve¬ 
ments which could be made and the 
amenities which could be provided if 
popular support were present; 

<d) financial assistance by loans so that 
communities which have the desire to 
improve conditions within their 
boundaries are not hindered by lack 
of available capital or rating power; 

(e) that civic responsibilities and the 
mechanism of local government are 
suitably taught in bH sehods.'’ 

Edmund diS. Bbunnir 
Columbia University. 


The Co-Operative Movement and Present- 
Day Problems. By the International La¬ 
bor Office. Montreal Canada: The In¬ 
ternational Labor Office, 1946. Pp. iii -i- 
232. 11.00. 

This study of the role of cooperative or¬ 
ganization in post-war rehabilitation can¬ 
not properly be understood or used apart 
from an earlier volume dealing with post¬ 
war relief (Cooperative Organisation and 
Post-War Relief, also by the International 
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Labor Office) which contains a much more 
analytical and theoretical treatment of prin¬ 
ciples and methods, forms and interpreta¬ 
tions. Both studies present a general survey 
of the cooperative movement with some over¬ 
lapping of statistical material, but the 
volume under review deals more conclu¬ 
sively with the overall problem of funda¬ 
mental reconstruction of war-tom lands 
through the use of cooperative technique. 
Taken together these two books constitute 
an impressive over-view of one of the most 
creative and heartening developments civil¬ 
ized man has achieved. 

In the first treatise the editors remark on 
the fact that this world-wide movement, in¬ 
volving in 1937 over 810,000 associations 
and over 148,000,000 members, has been rel¬ 
atively unnoticed by the sociologists. And 
yet it grows by the development of person¬ 
ality, and by forms of association which de¬ 
pend on all the various types of factors 
making for the growth of a more functional 
society. 

In both volumes there is a strong empha¬ 
sis on the inseparability of cooperation and 
education, but little information is revealed 
about the underlying socio-cultural forces 
which are needed not only to shape an edu¬ 
cational program but also to define the na¬ 
ture and scope of organization. Recognition 
of these forces is given, however, by such 
words as ^'affinities” or "nature of their 
common needs”. 

To the serious student of the movement 
it must come as a fresh surprise to learn of 
the extent of cooperative penetration with¬ 
in the older economic order, and the multi¬ 
tudinous forms it has taken. One reads of 
1,000 miles of cooperative pipeline with nine 
refineries and 360 producing oil wells in the 
U. S. A. Considerable cooperative trans¬ 
port, including narrow gauge railways, ex¬ 
ists in Mexico. Czechoslovakia possesses one 
of the largest cooperative electric power 
plants in Central Europe. Cooperative 
forest fire insurance maintains its 
own fire prevention posts in Norway. A 
Quebec fishermen's cooperative with 
some public assistance rescued the fisher¬ 


man from powerful companies which were 
paying them from one-fifth to one-tenth the 
price finally charged consumers. There seem 
to be few economic functions not being suc¬ 
cessfully performed somewhere in the world 
by cooperative techniques. 

Perhaps the principle of expansion in¬ 
herent in the cooperative idea is leading to 
the most impressive achievement of all, that 
of direct inter-cooperative relations. The 
ideas inherent in the primary association 
seem to lead to unremitting effort to effect 
a federative structure which constitutes a 
plan, if you will, of local, regional, national, 
and international relations. This character¬ 
istic makes of cooperation a movement in 
the strictest sense of the term. 

There is a need, of course, for a much 
more penetrating study than the I. L. 0. 
has so far accomplished. We need to know 
more accurately what the impact of the war 
has meant to cooperatives in war-desolated 
countries, and indeed, all others. Father Li- 
gutti has given us elsewhere a good picture 
of the post-war situation in Italy but what 
has happpened to a large pre-war move¬ 
ment in Germany? What, for example, has 
become of its 4,800 rural electric supply co¬ 
operatives with a membership of over 415,- 
000? What remnants of organization re¬ 
main, if any? What impact did national so¬ 
cialism have on cooperative processes? Have 
cooperators withstood demoralization better 
than non-cooperators? And can these and 
other types of associations be utilized in 
the gigantic tasks of reconstruction? 

There are minor errors to be found in 
these studies, such as classifying consum¬ 
er's societies as "urban or industrial”, true 
of Britain or Sweden, but untrue of Den¬ 
mark or the United States. However, the 
major errors belong to us. As a tool for 
world rehabilitation we need a great litera¬ 
ture on the sociology of cooperation, and 
there are too few signs that a new interest 
is pointing in that direction. 

John Barton 

University of Wisconsin. 
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When Peoples Meet. Edited by Alan Locke 

and Bernhard J. Stern. New York; 

Hinds. Hayden A Eldredge. Inc.. 1946. 

Pp. xii + 826. $3.76. 

This comprehensive compendium on hu¬ 
man relationships was edited by two well- 
known American scholars, one a philosopher 
and the other a sociologist. The editors have 
assembled the writings of 85 eminent schol¬ 
ars from this and other countries, some 
living, some dead, who constitute a veritable 
“Who’s Who” in this field. Some of the con¬ 
tributions are brief excerpts, while others 
are more extended articles or chapters from 
the writings of these scholars. 

The subject-matter of the book is ar¬ 
ranged in sixteen chapters. Each chapter is 
introduced by a succinct and scholarly sum¬ 
mary by the editors, followed by the con¬ 
tributions of the various authors. The chap¬ 
ters are grouped into five parts, as follows: 
Part I, Culture Contact and the Growth of 
Civilization; Part II, Varieties of Culture 
Conflict; Part III, The Ways of Dominant 
Peoples: Devices of Power; Part IV, The 
Ways of Submerged Peoples: Tactics of 
Survival and Counter-assertion; and Part 
V, The Contemporary Scene in Intercultur- 
al Relations. The first four parts deal 
largely with the essential nature of human 
culture, in which culture patterns, culture 
exchange, political and military power, eco¬ 
nomic and social conditions, race, religion, 
and other factors have figured. Part V, fo¬ 
cuses attention upon the contemporary 
scene. Here imperialism is considered, as 
exemplified by certain countries in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, and minority issues in 
American democracy are treated, especially 
the race relations problems of the World 
War^I period in which Negroes, Japanese, 
Semites and Indians are involved. This sec¬ 
tion of the book also deals realistically with 
the fate of dislocated peoples resulting from 
the war, the crisis among colonial peoples 
in their strife toward nationality, and the 
formulation of sane and humane policies 
for dealing with minorities within existing 
forms of government. 

The limits of a brief review will not per¬ 


mit a critical examination of each of the 
sixteen chapters, much less of the contribu¬ 
tions of each of the 85 contributors. For the 
most part, however, the treatment is histor¬ 
ical and descriptive, presenting the con¬ 
clusions of the scholars quoted. While this 
treatment, under the circumstances, is prob¬ 
ably justified, some scholars might wish for 
the presentation of more experimental and 
research evidence than is usually given. 

Some critics also might question whether 
a rounded presentation had been made of 
certain situations. For example, one author 
describes, obviously with approval, how the 
Soviet Government of Russia had “solved” 
ethnic and other minority group problems 
by dissociating national statehood from rac¬ 
ial and other minority situations, so that 
within the Soviet Union minor nationality 
groups were permitted regional autonomy 
as to language, religion, and other cultural 
values. However, only slight mention is 
made of the show of totalitarian power and 
intrigue by the Soviet Government in bring¬ 
ing into its orbit a number of satellite peo¬ 
ples surrounding Russia, and nothing is 
said about the wholesale “liquidations” by 
firing squads of certain military and other 
disturbing minority elements. And hostility 
of the Soviets toward the Roman Catholic 
Church within the Soviet Union and satel¬ 
lite states is ignored. If this section had 
been written in the past few post-war 
months, such omissions probably would not 
have occurred. Likewise, one author, in de¬ 
scribing minority reactions and counter-as¬ 
sertions in contemporary India, as related 
to the rise of Indian nationalism, seemed 
more intent on condemning the British 
than in explaining, factually and objective¬ 
ly, how the caste system, the diversity of 
languages, the ignorance and the poverty 
of the masses, fratricidal conflicts between 
Moslems and Hindus, and other conditions 
indigenous to India have prevented the peo¬ 
ple from voluntarily exercising their tradi¬ 
tional abilities toward the solution of their 
own nationalistic problems. The same sort 
of criticism, perhaps, might be directed up¬ 
on other authors who presented the case of 
so-called backward societies. However, on 
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the whole, the treatment of the various cul¬ 
tures and problems that emerge When Peo¬ 
ples Meet, has been objective, fair, and 
scholarly. 

This book will be useful to many sorts of 
readers. Scholars in the various social sci¬ 
ences will find it helpful in breaking down 
the narrow confines into which subject- 
matter specialists so often drift. While 
sound scholarship undoubtedly requires 
specialization in some limited field of human 
interest, at least some knowledge of the re¬ 
latedness of various interests is equally im¬ 
portant. This treatise will find a place of 
usefulness as a book of general reference 
or “readings” by college classes in social 
psychology, cultural anthropology, sociolo¬ 
gy, and other social sciences. The academic 
literary style employed by the authors will 
make the book difficult reading for younger 
students, but college upperclassmen and 
graduate students should be able to read it 
with ease. The legislator, the diplomat, the 
missionary, the international banker and 
tradesman, and even the alert citizen will 
find this book useful in studying world re¬ 
lationships and in evaluating the tangle of 
facts and emotions involved in the contemp¬ 
orary problems of race and culture. 

J. L. Hypes 

Storrs, Connecticut. 


The People Look at Radio. By Paul F. La- 
zarsfeld and Harry Field. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. ix -f 
168. $2.50 

Things have been happening in the field 
of radio research since April 10, 1946, when 
the Federal Communications Commission 
announced a new policy “. . . of more de¬ 
tailed review of broadcast station perform¬ 
ance when passing upon applications for li¬ 
cense renewals” to make more certain that 
“public interest, convenience, and necessity” 
were being served. Accordingly, the rural 
sociologist interested in this field should be 
familiar not only with the book which is 
the subject of this review but with the Fed¬ 
eral Communications Commission's famous 


“blue book”. Public Service Responsibility 
Of Broadcast Licenses (Washington, D. C.: 
March 7, 1946), quoted above and with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics study. 
Attitudes of Rural People Toward Radio 
Service (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, January, 1946). 

Just as the preliminary results appeared 
from the BAE study, in November, 1945, 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
commissioned The National Opinion Re¬ 
search Center, at the University of Denver, 
to conduct a national sample study of 
adults' attitudes toward, and opinions and 
information regarding, radio. “The object 
was to assess the strengths and weaknesses 
of the radio industry, to ascertain 
where radio stands with the public, in order 
to blueprint a sound plan of action for the 
future of broadcasting.” (P. vii) What con¬ 
stitute the NAB's criteria of “soundness” 
for a plan of action are not pointed out. 

Subsequently the Bureau ot Applied So¬ 
cial Research, of Columbia University, “was 
asked to cooperate in the analysis and in¬ 
terpretation of the findings of the survey.” 
Additional prestige is lent the study by the 
fact that the University of North Carolina 
Press accepted it for publication. In spite 
of its three-fold academic sponsorship, the 
book taken as a ^ Mole is a curious combina¬ 
tion, first, of special pleading aimed at the 
general reader on behalf of radio as we 
know it, and, second, cautious criticism cou¬ 
pled with cagey advice directed at the radio 
industry itself. The net result is the im¬ 
pression of an expert and subtle job of 
whitewashing contemporary American ra¬ 
dio's more obvious defects. 

Space does not permit a detailed docu¬ 
mentation of this impression. But, for ex¬ 
ample, one hardly knows whether to laugh 
or tear his hair when the text, with a 
straight face, maintains that broadcasters 
themselves can be trusted to see to it that 
radio advertising observes the canons of 
good taste on these grounds: “They are 
probably so well representative of the 
American public that they share its re¬ 
pressions and anxieties in just the right 
proportions.” (P. 36) 
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Lazanfeld presents as his most signifi¬ 
cant conclusion that . . the large major¬ 
ity of the people in this country are pleased 
with radio os tt is/* (Pp. ix. Italics added) 
This conclusion seems hardly warranted in 
the light of various data presented in this 
study itself. For instance, the text asserts 
that “Probing for attitudes toward radio 
commercials in three different ways seems 
to confirm the fact that about a third of the 
radio listening public is anti-advertising.** 
(P. 17. Italics added) But Dr. Lazarsfeld 
devaluates “the voice of the critical minor¬ 
ity”, even though it includes one listener in 
three, because in his opinion they are the 
kind of people who “write letters to editors” 
and “participate in discussions in women’s 
clubs”. Such belittling of the most articu¬ 
late third of our society by one of radio’s 
most eminent students is frankly disap¬ 
pointing. 

With one often repeated exhortation this 
reviewer is in hearty agreement: a plea for 
more and better radio research. But the 
question remains, who should do such re¬ 
search for whom? If “no man can serve two 
masters” it is hard to see how university 
social research in controversial applied 
fields can be done primarily in the interest 
of the general welfare and at the same time 
primarily for some trade dssocation, busi¬ 
ness establishment, or other profit-making 
private employer. 

Edgar A. Schuler 
Michigan State College. 


The South Carolina Riee Plantation. By 
J. H. Easterby. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xxi 478. 
15.00. 

Well chosen research techniques, persis¬ 
tence and good judgment in the collection 
of data, an interesting subject and logical 
presentation combine to make this book of 
more than usual interest. 

Employing an historical approach the 
author has classified the letters and papers 
of the Robert P. W, Allston family, one of 
the largest rice planters in the Georgetown 
district of South Carolina, during the period 


at which rice production was at its peak. 
The documents include personal and busi¬ 
ness letters of the planter and his family, 
manager’s reports, lists of slaves, slave bills 
of sale, account books, doctor’s bills, orders 
for supplies, diaries, etc. They begin in 1819 
with the efforts of Allston’s widowed 
mother to manage the rice plantations left 
by her husband, continue through the ex¬ 
panding operation of her son Robert who, 
at one time controlled seven plantations, and 
end in 1868 with the successful attempt of 
Robert’s widow to prevent the bankruptcy 
of the estate following the Civil War. 

Realizing that much has already been 
written on the general subject, the author 
justifiably points out that existing publica¬ 
tions actually give little detailed information 
concerning plantation organization, super¬ 
vision, performance of labor, methods of 
cultivation, marketing and financial re¬ 
turns. The genius of this book inheres not 
only in its detail but also in the candor and 
freedom with which these details, however 
homely, are stated. This type of material is 
indeed refreshing. 

For the most part the documents are pre¬ 
sented exactly as originally written—in¬ 
cluding the frequent grammatical errors. 
There is little or no moralizing. Much is 
included that would scarcely have come to 
light had it not been written on the spot as 
a part of a functioning plantation. The fol¬ 
lowing item in the routine report of an 
overseer, for example, might well have been 
“edited out” had the record been vnritten for 
other purposes: 

“S (Saturday) 12 
Give people (holiday) 

Frank sheared sheep this week 
Flogged for howing com bad, 
Fanny 12 lashes, Sylvia 12, Mon¬ 
day 12, N. Phoebie 12, Susanna 
12 , ” 

Or, for example, the following from a 
slave letter to his former mistress which 
for clarity is invaluable: 

"My Dear Mistress 
I have been in this city about 
three years and belong, at present, 
to Mr. Sami Jaques, merchant. I 
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was sold for $1900.00. He is re¬ 
markably kind. . .but still my mind 
is always dwelling on home, rela¬ 
tions, and friends. . .as times now 
are, I suppose I may be purchased 
for 10 or $11 hundred dollars. If 
you my Dear Mistress, can buy me, 
how happy I would be ” 

The book is well arranged and indexed. 
The first forty pages give the background 
of the district and general statements re¬ 
garding life. Next, comprising nearly two 
hundred pages, the family letters are ar¬ 
ranged chronologically. Following this are 
nearly two hundred more pages of docu¬ 
ments classified under the headings: (1) 
Overseers' Reports, (2) Slave Documents, 
(3) Factors’ Correspondence, (4) Miscel¬ 
lany. It is unfortunate, though largely un¬ 
avoidable due to the nature of the data, 
that a larger proportion of the materials 
could not be classified under specific sub¬ 
ject matter headings. 

Apart from its general readibility and its 
power to transport the reader into the inti¬ 
macies of plantation life, this book should 
have wide use as a source reference. It is 
replete with farm management details. Re¬ 
ports of the overseers, however, are con¬ 
cerned not only with management, finance 
and land use but with health, food, clothing 
and the everyday problems of the slaves. 
Anyone wishing to get an intimate view of 
all phases of plantation organization of this 
period, including problems of the owners as 
well as those of laborers, will do well to 
read this book. 

Harold Hopfsommer. 
University of Maryland. 


Seientifie Man Power Politics. By Hans 
J. Morgenthau. Chicago: The Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. ix -h 
244. $8.00. 

Professor Morgenthau finds the reason 
for this century’s failure to solve its social 
problems in the prevailing philosophy (Ra¬ 
tionalism, Liberalism, Scientism) which in¬ 
fects all shades of modem thought. The 
nature, origins, and results of misconcep¬ 


tions which most social scientists and citi¬ 
zens have about the nature of man, the 
world and ’'reason itself” is the subject of 
his book. He concentrates on picturing our 
"intellectual confusion, moral blindness, and 
political decay” (P. 10), but also proposes 
“to indicate those intellectual and moral 
faculties of man to which alone the pro¬ 
blems will 3 rield” <P. vi.) 

The author’s purpose is sincere, his read¬ 
ing wide, his style literary and vigorous. 
For this reviewer, however, the argument 
is confusing and unconvincing. It is asserted 
that most of us think and act on the basis 
of the false assumptions: that man is ra¬ 
tional — i.e. capable of understanding, 
through reason, himself and his world and 
of acting on the basis thereof; that the 
world operates according to simple, rational, 
abstract laws and is thus able to be con¬ 
trolled by men; and that by logical and ra¬ 
tional thinking, excluding mc^al norms, it 
is possible to reach valid and useful con¬ 
clusions. Instead, human behavior is affect¬ 
ed by emotional and irrational factors; the 
social world is concrete, complex, with In¬ 
calculable factors; selfishness and lust for 
power are ubiquitous and inevitable; statis¬ 
tical probability rather than certainty is 
the nature of social order; and the thinking 
of scientists themselves is influenced by 
pressures from the social world and their 
own emotions. Thus the attempt to reduce 
social problems to scientific problems, to be 
solved by amassing facts that men may 
know and act reasonably, is certain failure 
since political realities are thereby ignored. 

Sociologists are familiar with most of the 
author’s own ideas and accept many, despite 
his contention to the contrary. Is it true, 
however, that a rational or scientific ap¬ 
proach haa dominated attempts to solve 
social problems? Exception may also be 
taken to: the use of abstract concepts such 
as Wisdom, True Statecraft, Will to Power, 
Eternal Laws; the use of such ideal-typical 
constructs as Liberalism jot Scientism as 
strawmen rather than tools for analysing 
concrete situations; a criticism of sociology 
for aping the older physical science in a 
search for the certainty of natural law 
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without citing Lundberg, or any living U. S. 
sociologist except Lynd; a criticism of poli¬ 
tical science for overlooking the emotional 
factors in political behavior without refer¬ 
ence to Lasswell. 

Finally, one looks in vain for any con¬ 
crete description of the “intellectual and 
moral faculties" to which we should turn. 
The book ends with an eloquent and mysti¬ 
cal plea for “true statecraft.” The “key” 
to the “eternal laws” of man lies in the 
“wisdom” and “insight” of the “statesman” 
who is able to grasp “knowledge of a dif¬ 
ferent order” from the “factual,” “statisti¬ 
cal” knowledge of “scientism,” of the “so¬ 
cial engineer.” The statesman, aware of the 
tragic and “evil” fact that “lust for power” 
is universal and inevitable, “elevates his 
experiences into the universal laws of hu¬ 
man nature” and is thus able to manipulate 
the concrete irrational pressures of a situ¬ 
ation to choose a lesser rather than a 
greater evil. Science helps to “lighten the 
burden of living,” but a “more-than-scien- 
tiflc man” is needed to ease the “burden of 
life.” 

Morton King, Jr. 
University of Mississippi. 


A Study of Rural Society. By J. H. Kolb 
and Edmund deS. Brunner. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1946. Pp. 
xii -H 717. $4.60. 

This is the third edition of Professors 
Kolb and Brunner’s book which brings to¬ 
gether the basic research in rural life with 
an interpretation and integration that few 
scholars have been able to achieve. The re¬ 
viewer is impressed with the fact that this 
work,'When studied with the two previous 
editions, charts as few books have the prog¬ 
ress made in rural research. A careful ex¬ 
amination of all three editions reveals that 
research in certain areas, particularly pop¬ 
ulation and education, has been systematic 
and accumulative, making it possible to 
draw meaningful generalizations for the 
country as a whole. In other areas, such as 
the rural church, local government, group 
relations, rural health, and recreation. 


there is need for more systematic research. 
In studying these three editions, one is im¬ 
pressed by the fact that with each edition, 
the authors have presented a more system¬ 
atic analysis of rural life. Certainly this 
third edition makes a notable contribution 
toward the achievement of a scientific study 
of rural society. 

In this last edition, the authors have tried 
painstakingly to revise it in keeping with 
the suggestions of hundreds of teachers 
who have used it in the colleges and uni¬ 
versities. Some major changes therefore ap¬ 
pear. The book itself is divided into four 
parts: Rural People—Their Distinguishing 
Characteristics; Making A Living in Rural 
Society; Group Relationships; Institutional 
Arrangements. 

In the mind of the reviewer, the authors 
make their most substantial contribution in 
Parts III and IV, which deal with Group 
Relationships and Institutional Arrange¬ 
ments. This is no mere accident, for the field 
of research and experiences of the two au¬ 
thors is such that they can and do write 
these two units of the book with sympa¬ 
thetic understanding and firsthand know¬ 
ledge of their subject. 

The reviewer feels that there is good 
reason why Kolb and Brunner’s book on 
Rural Society has become a standard text 
on the subject and why it has been com¬ 
monly accepted as such by the colleges and 
universities of the United States. By most 
any yardstick, it is a scholarly piece of 
work which sticks close to basic research 
and fundamentals. Those who found the 
earlier editions to their liking will be high¬ 
ly pleased with this revision, and those who 
criticized the earlier editions will find this 
third edition so much improved as to rate 
almost as a new book. 

If the reviewer has any overall criticism 
of the book, it is that the authors probably 
have included too much data, making it 
somewhat difficult for the undergraduate to 
sort out the less relevant material. But 
from the point of view of the teachers, par¬ 
ticularly those who have not had firsthand 
experience in rural research and studies of 
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rural life, the inclusion of this vast amount 
of material is probably to their liking. 

Douglas Ensminger 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Children of the Cumberland. By Claudia 
Lewis. New York: Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. xviii 4. 217. $2.76. 

Miss Lewis, in Children of the Cumber¬ 
land, has given an interesting and detailed 
account of her experience as a teacher in a 
W.P.A. nursery school in the mountains of 
east Tennessee. For two years Mias Lewis 
lived with these people; shared their joys 
and sorrows and directed the learning of 
the three-year-olds through six in a nursery 
school. This book is about a group of chil¬ 
dren: a group typical of any rural area 
where economic living conditions are below 
average. 

The merit of this book lies in Miss Lewis' 
unusual understanding of the development 
of children and in her unique skill of keep¬ 
ing anecdotal, daily records From her rec¬ 
ords we know that she possessed a keen, 
sincere interest in the total development of 
every person as well as the children under 
her direction. She possessed a sound philos¬ 
ophy of progressive education as evidenced 
through her efforts to study the parents of 
each child, their background, their home 
life, their problems, resources and needs of 
the community and community living. 

The comparisons which she makes con¬ 
tinuously between the children of the Har¬ 
riet Johnson Nursery School in New York 
and the children in the Summerville School 
in the mountains of east Tennessee are 
made through the examination of the fac¬ 
tors which affect the behavior of the chil¬ 
dren in each situation. She shows, basically, 
that children are alike every place in com¬ 
mon behavior but responses are affected by 
the environment in which the child lives. 

From her own experiences with children 
under similar situations, as studied in this 
book, this reviewer disagrees with Miss 
Lewis as to the feeling of security of these 
children. Miss Lewis seems to think that 
they have no feeling of insecurity because 


of home conditions, home life and inade¬ 
quate living facilities. Even at a very early 
age children in the mountains become con¬ 
scious of these inadequacies and develop a 
feeling of insecurity when they learn that 
some people live in better houses, wear bet¬ 
ter clothes, and ride in automobiles. The re¬ 
viewer agrees with Miss Lewis’ conclusion 
that the close companionship in their homes 
affords a security which, in many instances, 
will over-balance the feeling of insecurity of 
these children, but as a child grows older 
and as he becomes more conscious of his 
inadequate economic status this feeling of 
insecurity will increase. 

I would like to make this comment: Miss 
Lewis observes the perfecting of a certain 
stroke in art by a child from the Summer¬ 
ville School at the age of 6H years; while 
the child at the Harriet Johnson School ef¬ 
fected the same stroke at the age of 4H. 
There are probably many factors involved 
—^the degree of maturity in children (as 
pointed out so well by the author) but In 
making such comparisons why not think of 
the Harriet Johnson child in the same en¬ 
vironment as the Summerville child and ob¬ 
serve the reactions to his environment? At 
what age could the Harriet Johnson child 
harness a team of mules? Milk a cow? 
Walk a mile to tht ipring to get a pail of 
water, or accomplish any other of the many 
activities in which we find the Summerville 
children engaged at a very early age? 

This is a delightful book—interestingly 
written and one which this reviewer recom¬ 
mends for any teacher in the rural areas to 
carefully read and study. It is challenging 
to workers in the Appalachian mountain 
areas because of the author’s sincere ef¬ 
forts to unravel the children’s responses. 
As we follow Miss Lewis in her teaching 
procedure, we are further convinced that 
children learn to do by doing and are con¬ 
cerned with their own environment. She 
employs truly democratic procedures in 
dealing with the children and guides them 
in group, democratic living. 

Marie R. Turner 

Jackson, Kentucky. 
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The Myth of the State. By Ernst Cassirer 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1946. Pp. xi + 303. $3 76. 

This book, completed a few days before 
Professor Cassirer’s death, is a profound 
and timely contribution toward the under¬ 
standing of one of the most important prob¬ 
lems of contemporary society. ’Terhaps 
the most important and the most alarming 
feature in (the) development of modem 
political thought is the appearance of a new 
power: the power of mythical thought.” 
In order to understand the relation of myth 
to the development of the state, the author 
has given a penetrating analysis of the 
works of many of the outstanding political 
and social thinkers in the history of West¬ 
ern civilization, including those of Plato, 
Aristotle, Dante, Thomas Aquinas, Machia- 
velli, Hobbes, Carlyle, Gobineau and Hegel. 

Sociologists and anthropologists, especi¬ 
ally those interested in the field of social 
theory, will find this work of great inter¬ 
est In order to properly understand the 
^origin, the character, and influence of our 
modem political myths”, the author has ad¬ 
dressed himself to the question of the na¬ 
ture of myth itself, a held that has been 
given extensive attention by the sociologist 
and the anthropologist. Many important 
theories regarding the origin and character 
of myth are examined and the conclusion 
reached that ”in myth man begins to learn 
a new and strange art: the art of express¬ 
ing, and that means of organizing, his most 
deeply rooted instincts, his hopes and 
fears.” The chief problem that myth has 
been confronted with is that of death. Pro¬ 
fessor Cassirer concludes that it was primi¬ 
tive man’s inability to reconcile himself to 
the fact of death and the destruction of 
his own personal existence ’’as an inevitable 
natural phenomenon” that led him to the 
construction of myths as a means of ”ex- 
plalning away” this fact of death. 

The author has some penetrating in¬ 
sights into the function of myths but in his 
treatment of the subject in which he also 
considers religion and magic reference 
might have been made to the studies and 


works of such men as Weber, Durkheim, 
Pareto and Parsons. 

In his conclusion. Professor Cassirer 
points out the presence of many fantastic 
msrths in our twentieth century political and 
social life and indicates the need for the dis¬ 
covery of and obedience to the laws of the 
social world if man is to master the world 
in which he lives. 

This study is a demonstration of pro¬ 
found learning. Sociologists will welcome it. 

Reed H. Bradford 
Brigham Young University. 


Industry and Society. Edited by William 
P. Whyte. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1946. Pp. vi -f- 211. 
$2.60. 

Six members of the Committee on Human 
Relations in Industry at the University of 
Chicago and two representatives of labor 
and industry have prepared for book publi¬ 
cation a series of lectures around the general 
theme represented by the title of this sym¬ 
posium. If its own claims to consistency are 
excessive, the book nevertheless provides 
eight substantive papers conveniently 
housed and useful as samples of work cur¬ 
rently called “industrial sociology.” 

Both the area and the interstitial lacunae 
of the studies are revealed by an enumera¬ 
tion of chapter titles, exclusive of introduc¬ 
tory and concluding chapters prepared by 
the Committee. The papers include: “'The 
Factory as a Social System” by Burleigh B. 
Gardner; “The Factory in the Community” 
by W. Lloyd Warner and J. 0. Low; “Func¬ 
tions and Pathology of Status Systems in 
Formal Organizations” by Chester I. Barn¬ 
ard; “The Motivation of the Underprivileged 
Worker” by Allison Davis; “Race Rela¬ 
tions in Industry*' hy Everett Cherrlngton 
Hughes; “When Workers and Customers 
Meet” by William Foote Whyte; “Role of 
Union Organization” by Mark Starr; “The 
Basis of Industrial Conflict” by Frederick It. 
Harbison. Of these papers, perhaps the most 
sociologically informed and informative are 
written by two non-sociologists, Barnard 
and Harbison. Although this documents the 
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value of cooperative scholarship, it also sug¬ 
gests that industrial sociology must be first 
of all sociology. Perhaps this may be point¬ 
ed up by selection of one or two points for 
more detailed comment than a review af¬ 
fords for the book as a whole. 

The introductory chapter asserts, **To this 
research the committee brings a well-inte¬ 
grated point of view and methodology. We 
see the society and any of its segments, 
whether a neighborhood, a factory, or a 
work group, as having a social structure 
comprised of the relations among individ 
uals.” (P. 3) This is a point of view that is 
defensible in general, but it needs analytical 
tools and theoretical or systematic know¬ 
ledge to assess the significance of “inter¬ 
views and observation,” and to derive pre¬ 
dictive principles. The danger lies in the 
particularist study, which without compara¬ 
tive analysis cannot distinguish the common 
from the unique and incidental, and which in 
the very attempt to describe a particular 
factory or community in detail, may miss 
some of the more important issues. “Ob¬ 
servation and interview,” far from serving 
as a well-integrated methodology, provide 
no methodology at all. This would seem to 
be equally true in rural and in industrial 
sociology. 

In this same connection, Burleigh B. 
Gardner, in discussing informal organiza¬ 
tion, seems to arrive at the conclusion that 
unofficial structures are to be expected in 
general, but that they represent random 
deviant behavior. Closer comparative analy¬ 
sis reveals substantial predictability of situ¬ 
ation, form, and behavior, and indeed ade¬ 
quate management of factories and unions 
involves precisely this degree of predictabil¬ 
ity. 

As a final comment verging on the cap¬ 
tious, it may be noted that the importance of 
clique structures is illustrated by the brief 
“Working Bibliography,” which is almost 
wholly confined to the writings of members 
of the Committee and their previous asso¬ 
ciates at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Wilbert E. Moore 
Princeton University. 


Outline of American Rural Sociology. By 
Carle C. Zimmerman. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The Phillips Book 
Store, 1946. Pp. 66. |1.76. 

This is a student’s outline with suggest¬ 
ed readings for “. . . an understanding of 
American agrarianism and rural life.” 
(P. i) There are six main sections covering 
major periods of rural development Ameri¬ 
cans have been said to lack a sense of his¬ 
tory, and their sociology has sometimes 
seemed to bear out the allegation. Zimmer¬ 
man’s Outline is emphatically historical and 
concrete rather than generalizing and ab¬ 
stract. The monograph is explicitly said to 
include approaches from a variety of social 
sciences; the fact that some readers may 
regard it as mainly history rather than so¬ 
ciology will reflect its emphasis on “a valid 
set of principles applicable to a definitely 
located historical culture.” (P. 3) Zimmer¬ 
man outlines six stages in American agra¬ 
rianism: (1) European backgrounds; 

(2) colonial period, (3) Manifest Destiny 
period, (4) the Gilded Age (Civil War to 
World War I), (6) decay of the commercial- 
international systems, (6) rise of a “perma¬ 
nent” continental agrarianism (now under 
way) 

One of the major theses of the work is 
that we have now entered a period of “per¬ 
manent continental agrarianism”, marked 
by conservation, government regulation, 
tendencies toward autocracy rather than 
international capitalism, emphasis upon so¬ 
cial welfare rather than purely upon pro¬ 
duction and profits, part-time farming as a 
way of life, and a “positive population poli¬ 
cy”. This is interpreted as an outgrowth of 
the “destruction of international capitalism 
and export trade in agriculture” in the pe¬ 
riod of World War I through World War 
11. There are four appendices which treat 
such varied topics as subsistence home¬ 
steads, population problems, rural health, 
and—^in one section—“parity price, Engel’s 
law, and the Marxian theory of progress.” 

The outline is studded with insights and 
provocative interpretations which pose 
many challenges for research and critical 
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thinking. Its selected bibliography will be 
invaluable to those who wish to give his¬ 
torical perspective to their rural sociology. 
Readers will find an interpretation of both 
the Revolution and the Civil War in terms 
of certain crucial agrarian situations of 
those periods. On a similar plane of broad 
interpretation there is an analysis of “im- 
manent*' factors in the breakdown of the 
Gilded Age of capitalistic exploitation in 
our agriculture. (“The basic idea is that 
*pure’ capitalism in agnculture never 
worked very well nor could, in America, 
work for more than a short period because 
of a set of temporary and disappearing his¬ 
torical conditions.”) (P. 31) 

To this reviewer, the actual analysis pre¬ 
sented in this work does not seem to require 
the superstructure of Hegelian terminology 
which it carries. Those who are allergic to 
the vocabulary of thesis-antithesis-synthe- 
sis should not, however, allow this to divert 
them from the real meat of the study. Much 
the same thing can be said of the frequent 
and vigorous policy judgments, involving 
major choices of values, which are not ex¬ 
plicitly distinguished from facts and analy¬ 
ses as such. The work should be read with 
these considerations in mind; it should by 
all means be read. 

Robin M. Williams, Jr. 
Cornell University. 


Labor UniontBin in American Agriculture, 
By United States Department of Labor. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, 1946. Pp. x + 
467. $.70. 

Here is a book that everyone who pretends 
to be, familiar with rural socio-economic 
conditions should read. It is the result of 
careful research and is well documented. 

Although the book is a factual report its 
author sees the facts with which he deals in 
their relationship to one another and pre¬ 
sents them in a readable and interesting 
manner. The first few chapters point out 
how, originally, except in the plantation 
areas, farm laborers were neighbors' child¬ 
ren and were treated by their employers as 


members of their own families. The tradi¬ 
tion of this idyllic relationship, the author 
asserts, still survives and militates against 
a realistic approach to the study of agri¬ 
cultural labor problems. The growth of a 
low-status, mobile and often disfranchised 
farm labor class evolved with the commer¬ 
cialization of agriculture and reached its 
most complete development where mass 
production farming is most highly practiced. 
This class, particularly in the areas of high 
industrialization of agriculture, has fre¬ 
quently been composed predominantly of 
non-whites or of people of foreign nativity. 
As a consequence, when the general public 
learned of riots and labor disturbances it 
assumed that they were the result of race 
conflicts and for a long time failed to mani¬ 
fest any interest in conditions of agrricul- 
tural employment which sorely needed ad¬ 
justment. 

This book presents a historical account of 
the efforts of agricultural laborers to better 
their conditions by means of unionization 
and of the support and leadership supplied 
by the major labor organizations. These ef¬ 
forts, in genera], have lacked success. This 
applies particularly in relation to those who 
work in the fields, in contrast to those who 
work in canning and other food processing 
factories. The outstanding obstacles that 
militate against successfully unionizing field 
laborers are: (1) their intense mobility and 
(2) the changing personnel of the farm labor 
class. 

The book contains tables which show the 
numbers of agricultural labor strikes by 
states, by crops, and in California by coun¬ 
ties: it reports the issues involved, classifies 
and discusses them. The sources of labor 
unrest among agricultural workers are 
rather adequately treated; employers' or¬ 
ganizations and their functions are de¬ 
scribed ; many concrete instances of employ¬ 
er-employee conflict are cited and reports of 
efforts to settle or prohibit them are pre¬ 
sented. 

In a concluding six-page chapter the 
author suggests that the absence of strikes 
and other labor difficulties in agriculture 
since 1939 is not due to the evolution of 
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amicable ways of settling conflicts, nor to 
the removal of the factors which produce 
them. Rather, it has been due to the scarcity 
of workers in this industry which lost heav¬ 
ily to more lucrative forms of employment 
during the w«r period. The author also sug¬ 
gests that if ever agricultural labor is to 
receive wages and working conditions that 
compare favorably with those in other in¬ 
dustries the public must reconcile itself 
to paying higher prices than it has paid 
in the past for many of its staple foods. 

The book ends with 44 pages of append¬ 
ices, the longest of which, “A,” is a biblio¬ 
graphy of 12 pages. 

S. C. Ratclifpe 
Illinois Wesleyan University. 


Success on The Small Farm. By Haydn S. 
Pearson. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1946. Pp. xi -f 
286. $2.50. 

This book contains much good informa¬ 
tion and advice, and might be described as 
one man’s formula for achieving success on 
the 10 or 12-acre farm in the Northeast 
which deals in high-priced speciality crops. 
But the book has a limited value, as it is 
largely directed toward non-farm people 
who want to go into farming. There is an 
incompatibility between Mr. Pearson’s sub¬ 
ject—the specialty farm—and the audi¬ 
ence to which he addresses himself. 

Specialty farming is a highly skilled and 
complex occupation and one that calls for a 
high degree of technical knowledge and 
managerial ability. Moreover, if specialty 
crops are to bring high prices they must be 
of premium quality, a factor that places ad¬ 
ditional demands upon the experience, cap¬ 
ability and resources of the farmer. 

Ample financial reserves for use in hedg¬ 
ing against poor years are also needed in 
farming which concentrates on the produc¬ 
tion of the highly speculative and perishable 
commodities. Prices of specialty crops arc 
unstable, and there is generally a high de¬ 
gree of risk attached to such enterprises. 
Both the financial and the managerial re¬ 
quirements are hardly of the character that 


could be met by ’^the beginner who has 
limited capital and (who) must make the 
safest and most efficient start.” 

The profit objective on which Mr. Pear¬ 
son predicates his recommendations is a 
net cash income of between $2,000 and $8,- 
000 a year. The high-priced specialty crops 
he suggests to reach this goal are: straw¬ 
berries, asparagus, muskmelons, sweet 
corn, squashes, grapes and peaches. Sep¬ 
arate chapters arc devoted to each of these 
crops in which brief information is given on 
soil preparation, fertilization, planting, 
cultivation and harvest. 

To further enhance the possibility of 
reaching the net cash income which the au¬ 
thor considers desirable, he recommends 
that the producer of these crops sell them 
at retail to consumers. The major retail 
outlet discussed is the roadside stand, and 
a chapter is given over to a number of sug¬ 
gestions on how to make this outlet suc¬ 
cessful. It is questionable whether the road¬ 
side stand deserves the emphasis Mr. Pear¬ 
son places on it. While some fanners — 
many of them marginal operators—^have 
benefited from sales through these stands, 
the needs of a far greater number of farm¬ 
ers are successfully being met through pro¬ 
duction and marketing cooperatives. 

A subordinate part of the book is devot¬ 
ed to a discussion of the small dairy farm 
and a few supplementary enterprises. Chap¬ 
ters dealing with the general aspects of ir¬ 
rigation, soil improvement, fertilization and 
power requirements are also included. 

For all of the criticisms that can be made 
of his book, it should be noted that Mr. 
Pearson presents his information in an in¬ 
teresting and readable form. Yet it is dis¬ 
appointing to think that the author’s popu¬ 
lar treatment of his subject may encourage 
urban people to think there is great oppor¬ 
tunity for them in specialty crop farming. 
Any book that denies such readers a full 
accounting of the "facts of life” in agricul¬ 
ture is unwittingly rendering: them a dis¬ 
service. * 

R. W. Hudginb 

Washington, D. C. 
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Color Blind. By Margaret Haliey. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1946. Pp 
164. $2.60 

This little book of 164 pages, a current 
best seller, is closer to being a good socio- 
logical study in race relations than are a 
good many self-'Styled ‘^studies’* of the same 
problem. The importance of the book is 
two>fold. First, the observations and analy¬ 
ses are grounded in empirical data since the 
author writes of her experiences as a work¬ 
er in a war-time canteen in which a no-dis- 
crimination policy was enforced. Second, 
the absence of an abstruse professional 
terminology allows the writer to present 
her insights in a fortunately simple yet 
meaningful style. 

The book consists of 12 racy and cogently 
written chapters: Color Conscience, Color 
Conscious, “Trouble”, Color Line and Stag 
Line, Southern Discomfort, “Start with the 
Learner Where He Is,” Upon from Apathy, 
Sex, Jealousy and the Negro, “Would You 
Like Your Daughter to Marry One?”, The 
Care and Feeding of Bigots, The Solid 
South and the Frozen North, “Little Drops 
of Water, Little Grains of Sand”. 

The interracial canteen where the author 
collected her material served as a labora¬ 
tory in which sound principles of collective 
behavior were put into action. For in¬ 
stance, the band was instructed to start 
playing “The Star Spangled Banner” when¬ 
ever there was evidence of any trouble. The 
servicemen present would naturally jump 
to attention at the first notes of the national 
anthem. In the four years of activity of the 
canteen, there was only one incident A 
white marine tried to pull a Negro sailor 
away from the white girl with whom he 
was dancing. The author comments, “For 
us, the trouble, so often envisioned by those 
of little faith, turned out to be purely 
imaginary.” Anger shown by Southerners 
from time to time was directed not so much 
against the Negroes who were there as 
against the whites who had invited them. 

The main thesis of the book is that race 
prejudice gains momentum through two 
forces: one, the sexual bogey, and the other. 


the economic factor of cheap labor. The 
greater part of the arguments presented 
appear plausible and often demonstrable. 
But just as it is true of any determinism, 
too great an emphasis on one or two causal 
factors in a complex area of life begins to 
appear as an oversimplification. This point 
is almost reached in Color Blind when the 
author overstresses the white man's sexual 
jealousy and the great discipline which 
civilized living imposes upon whites. 

Among the solutions Miss Halsey consid¬ 
ers to the race problem is a planned north¬ 
ward migration of Negroes from the highly 
concentrated Negro areas of the South. 
This northward migration, however, should 
not be toward a single area, but rather dis¬ 
tributed over many parts of the country. 
It is, of course, ironical to speak of directed 
migration at a time at which the mere 
mention of social planning makes so many 
people see red. 

The reviewer’s few critical observations 
are not to be taken to diminish the impor¬ 
tance of this book. The teacher of race rela¬ 
tions might profitably turn to Color Blind 
for a vigorous point of view candidly pre¬ 
sented and for practical directives for in¬ 
terracial programs. What makes Margaret 
Halsey’s book successful is a sympathetic 
familiarity with the facts rather than the 
mastery of a technique of investigation. 

Samuel M. Strong 

Carleton College. 


Foi This We Fought. By Stuart Chase. 
New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1946. Pp. x -f 123. $1.00. 

A readable common sense discussion of 
American goals is presented in this final 
book of a series of six on American econom¬ 
ic problems in the war era. Mr. Chase 
looks at the problems through the eyes of 
a returned war veteran and discusses their 
solution in the light of war time accomplish¬ 
ments. Army questionnaires, government 
surveys, college research studies, and re- 
senre-h center surveys are used to determine 
wlint it i^* that soldiers and civilians want. 
He shows that both groups have the common 
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goals of security and the fear of unem¬ 
ployment. 

“The Five-year Miracle,” as he terms the 
years of war production, shows that “We 
in America can have anything we want in a 
material way, provided we want it badly 
enough to organize and discipline ourselves. 
Furthermore, the story shows such vast dis¬ 
location from the ^normal’ economy of 1928, 
that any return is out of the question.” 

Mr. Chase points out that although there 
is some danger of inflation in the near fu¬ 
ture, the real danger is deflation with its 
millions of unemployed. He presents four 
models of government policy as possible 
roads government might follow. Plan “A” 
he lists as a mixed system more or less hit 
and miss as we now have. Plan “3” is a 
mixed system with direction after the order 
of Sweden’s “Middle Way.” Plan “C” is an 
automatic competitive system, and “D” the 
Authoritarian State. Plans “C” and “D” he 
considers highly improbable, “A” very un¬ 
desirable, and “B” as the most likely course 
to follow. 

“The real question before the country,” 
he states, “is not whether we are going to 
return to the gilded age of Astor, Vander¬ 
bilt, and Morgan, with wages at a dollar a 
day. The question is whether we are going 
to wait for welfare economy to come hit or 
miss, (per model or plan its coming 

intelligently” (per model “B”.) Model “B” 
will not be brought by gremlins. “We must 
go out and fight for it,” he states. But, 
people will not get what they want until 
they get the actual power to command it. 
As he points out, “Government is rated 
the most powerful by many people but not 
by speakers in Union Square, who name 
Big Business. In the strike crisis of 1946, 
government and unions seemed to have lined 
up against Big Steel for 18% cents an hour. 
But Big Steel got a price rise.” In expecting 
the planning and directing of the course of 
government to be turned over to the social 
scientists, per model “B,” Mr. Chase seems 
rather sanguine in the light of present day 
events. Many readers would be unable to de¬ 
velop his enthusiasm for supposing that 
people in power would practice self-denial 


for the purpose of gaining a generally de¬ 
sirable social goal. The reluctance with 
which managers of business supported the 
war effort until after governmental guaran¬ 
tee of profits doesn’t indicate a self-sacrifi¬ 
cing attitude. 

All students of government, and lay men 
as well, will find For This We Fought in¬ 
formative, understandable, and interesting¬ 
ly written. He has accomplished his major 
purpose in making this book very thought 
provoking. 

Jesse W. Reeder 

Brigham City, Utah. 


Social Pathology, By John Lewis Gillin. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Com¬ 
pany, 1946. Pp. viii -f 645. $4.50. 

This book is a scholarly presentation by 
Dr. John Lewis Gillin, Professor Emeritus 
of Sociology, University of Wisconsin, of a 
mass of material on thirty-three different 
pathological conditions in human society. 
The volume is divided into two books. The 
first book, a pathology of personality, dis¬ 
cusses such topics as sickness, blindness and 
deafness, disablement, drug addiction, alco¬ 
holism, mental deficiency, mental disorder, 
suicide and personality disorganization. 

The second book t '* this volume, the path¬ 
ology of social organization, consists of four 
parts. Part I (the pathology of domestic 
relationships) discusses such topics as the 
unmarried, widowhood, divorce and deser¬ 
tion, dependent and neglected childhood, the 
social pathology of childhood and adoles¬ 
cence, unmarried parenthood, immorality 
and vice, prostitution, transiency, and old 
age. Part II (the social pathology of social 
classes and groups) discusses such topics 
as the pathology of class and group relation¬ 
ships, the pathology of urban society, the 
pathology of rural society, and the patho¬ 
logy of international relationships. Part III 
(the pathology of economic relationships) 
discusses such topics as maladjustment in 
the economic system, poverty and depend¬ 
ency, women and children in industry and 
unemployment. Part IV (the pathology of 
cultural relationships) discusses such topics 
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at the pathology of religion, the maladjust¬ 
ment of moral standards, delinquency and 
crime, civil liberties, and personal and social 
reconstruction. 

Book one is perhaps the strongest section 
of the volume, and might be used as a text 
in a course in pathology. The sections on 
sickness and disablement are especially 
good. 

Such a mass of material is assembled un¬ 
der so many sub-headings in the second book 
of the volume that one wonders if it should 
not be broken down into a number of 
courses, such as, criminology, poverty and 
dependency, urban sociology, child welfare, 
the family, etc. For a current, birdseye pic¬ 
ture of the whole panorama of social prob¬ 
lems however, this book does a good job. 
Especially is Dr. Gillin to be commended 
for his chapter on civil liberties, pathology 
of international relationships, and the path¬ 
ology of class and group relationships. The 
chapter on the pathology of religion seems 
to be rather weak. 

Sufficent statistics and supporting ma¬ 
terial are brought in to back up all the dis¬ 
cussions. However, some of the statistical 
tables are rather old. 

Daniel Russel 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas 


The Public and Its Problems. By John 
Dewey. Chicago: Gateway Books, 1946. 
Pp xii -I- 224. $2.60. 

The book was first written about 20 
years ago, but the basic ideas still hold. 
The current volume is a full revision and 
expansion of a series of lectures given at 
Kenyon College, Ohio, in 1926. It is divided 
into six parts: Search for the Public; Dis- 
eovery of the State; the Democratic State; 
Eclipse of the Public; Search for the Great 
Community; and the Problem of Method. 
Essentially the thesis is that we are evolv¬ 
ing from a public to a great community 
which is our one hope of world peace. 

Dewey contends that the social sciences 
must, as the physical sciences, break with 
the method of searching for the causal 


nexus. “What is needed to direct and make 
fruitful social inquiry is a method which 
proceeds on the basis of the interrelations 
of observable acts and their results.’’ 

Complications arising from the use of 
certain terms as symbols of ideas are pre¬ 
sented. Considerable space is devoted to the 
lag between the development of material 
and non-material culture. Our technology 
has developed to a point where man must 
learn to manage the machines he has de¬ 
veloped or perish. 

The final chapter deals with the problem 
of method. One of the major problems is 
“That thought has been diverted from the 
investigation of factual subject matter to a 
discussion of concepts’’. A second problem 
is that “political theories have shared in the 
absolutistic character of philosophy gener¬ 
ally”. Social change must be taken into ac¬ 
count and when theories and even laws are 
developed we must recognize that “the phe¬ 
nomena and laws are not altered, but in¬ 
vention based upon them modifies the hu¬ 
man situation.” 

The solution requires that “thinking and 
beliefs be experimental, not absolutistic.” 
The following procedures are involved: 
“First, that those concepts, general prin¬ 
ciples, theories and dialetectical develop¬ 
ments which are indispensible to any sys¬ 
tematic knowledge be shaped and tested as 
tools of inquiry. Secondly, that policies and 
proposals for social action be treated as 
working hypotheses, not as programs to be 
rigidly adhered to and executed.” 

W. J. Tudor 

Iowa State College. 


Problems in Prejudice. By Eugene Hartley. 

New York: King’s Crown Press. 1946. 

Pp. xii 4 124. $2.00. 

In this volume an analysis is made of the 
factors responsible for the tendency on the 
part of individuals toward “irrational and 
confused separation of one’s own gi^up 
from that of other groups.” Three different 
studies were undertaken. In the first place, 
questionnaires were submitted to students 
at several colleges in the United States. 
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Within the framework of this questionnaire 
it was possible for the student to express 
prejudice toward 36 different ethnic groups 
(three of which were fictitious), seven re¬ 
ligious groups and seven political groups. 
The author found evidence that supports 
the conclusion arrived at by Murphy and 
Likert in their earlier studies, namely, that 
**the degree of tolerance expressed by in¬ 
dividuals is a generalised function of the in¬ 
dividual and is not completely determined 
by the specific group toward which the atti¬ 
tude is directed.** This was demonstrated 
by the fact that prejudice was often as 
prevalent against the groups with fictitious 
names as against the actually existing 
groups. However, the author concludes that 
it is very improbable that an individual’s 
attitude toward any one group results from 
a unitary characteristic within the individ¬ 
ual. 

In order to determine the factors respon¬ 
sible for individual differences with rela¬ 
tion to levels of tolerance, a second type of 
study was made. A clinical analysis of a 
group of students at City College of New 
York was carried out. As a result of these 
studies the author was able to suggest a 
number of characteristics of both the toler¬ 
ant and intolerant personality. 

Finally, an attempt was made to analyze 
the relation of the prejudice of the individ¬ 
ual to his system of values. This was done 
with the aid of Stem’s concept of “sali¬ 
ence**.. 

The author is to be complimented for the 
methodology used to investigate this im¬ 
portant problem. His conclusions are an 
important contribution toward a clarifica¬ 
tion of the factors involved in prejudice. 

Reed H. Bradford 
Brigham Young University. 


Career Opportunitiee. Edited by Mark Mor¬ 
ris. Washington, D. C.: Progress Press, 
1046. Pp. ix -f 854. $S.25. 

The content of this book is divided into 
twelve headings: Industry, Business, Agri¬ 
culture, Engineering Physical Sciences, 
Natural Sciences, Medical Sciences, Social 


Sciences, Modem Arts, Education, Religion 
and Miscellaneous. The first subdivision un¬ 
der “Industry** is, “Aviation Occupations’* 
which is further divided into, “The Job of 
the Airplane Mechanic** and “The Job of 
the Airplane Pilot**. Each of the ninety odd 
jobs is described under several standard 
heads such as: What Does the Airplane 
Mechanic Do?; How Do You Qualify as an 
Airplane Mechanic? etc. 

This review is primarily from the point 
of view of the veteran or other young per¬ 
sons concerned with the choice of an occu¬ 
pation. The book is well organized but also 
has some decided shortcomings. The Pub¬ 
lisher’s Note states that “. . . no book can 
possibly describe adequately all of the oc¬ 
cupations of modem society,’* yet this is 
what the editor seems to try to do. Therein 
lies the book’s chief weakness; it attempts 
too much in 354 pages. Veteran acquaint¬ 
ances, who have read sections, state that a 
fairly adequate introduction to an occupa¬ 
tion is given, but that each occupational 
description is too brief. In fairness, it must 
be stated that most descriptions carry re¬ 
ference to further information. Each occu¬ 
pational description is but little more than 
a springboard or introduction for those de¬ 
siring occupational guidance. On the back 
cover of the book we read, “It tells the 
reader exactly what he needs to know in or¬ 
der to enter a particular trade, business, or 
profession.’’ This is sales talk, not fact. The 
chief value of the book, as a brief guide to 
occupations, is somewhat impaired by a 
poor job of editing. 

Linden S. Dodson 
U. S. Veterans Administration. 


Tabercuheie in the United Statee. By U. 
S. Public Health Service, Tuberculosis 
Control Division. National Tuberculosis 
Association, 1946. Pp. vii -f 190. 

Tuherculoeie in the United Statee, Graphs 
ic Presentation, Volume 4, prepared by the 
staff of the Field Studies Bection of the 
Tuberculosis Control Division, United States 
Public Health Service, is one of a series of 
volumes presenting tuberculosis death rates 
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(1989-1941) by population characteriotics 
auch as racOf sox, age, and residence. The 
data of this volume are county tuberculosis 
mortality rates and numbers based upon the 
place of residence of the deceased. The rates 
are given in both map and table form 
wherever the population of 1940 was suffi¬ 
ciently large to warrant the computation of 
a rate. County rates without any further 
population breakdown for the United States 
and each state are presented graphically. 
Further county data, both rates and num¬ 
bers, classified by race (white and non¬ 
white) and residence (rural and urban) are 
given in tables. 

The volume has value for both action 
and research agencies in the field of public 
health. It presents data for locating areas 
where concentration of effort is needed. To 
the local action agency it furnishes one 
means by which it may decide whether to 
continue a tuberculosis eradication program 
or to assign more of its efforts and funds 
to other health programs. To research 
agencies it supplies data needed to locate 
areas for three types of studies: 

(1) lead and lag in the eradication 
of a major disease (tubercu¬ 
losis,) 

(2) rate of transference of an 
agency’s customary activities 
from a health proi^m where 
no longer needed to another 
health program, 

(3) ecological factors in relation to 

a major disease (tuberculosis). 

Zetta Bankert 

University of Missouri. 


Rural Life and the Church. By David E. 
Lindstrom. Champaign, Illinois: The 
Garrard Press, 1946. Pp. xi + 205. 
12.50. 

In revising and expanding The Church 
and Rural Life published in 1939, Dr. Lind¬ 
strom has shifted the words in the title. 
This is consistent with the fact that he is 
interested mainly in interpreting rural life. 
There is still comparatively little in the 
functions, problems and procedures of 
book regarding the objectives, backgrounds. 


churches. It is prepared “as a text for short 
courses in seminaries, special schools, camps 
and discussion groups,” to use where rural 
pastors and other church leaders study 
socio-economic factors affecting the Ameri¬ 
can farm family. 

Eight chapters in the book supply well- 
organized information regarding (1) The 
People and the Land, (2) Groups in Rural 
Life, (3) The Institutions in Rural Life, 

(4) Farmers Organizations, (5) Govern¬ 
ment and the Farmer, (6) The Farmer and 
His (immunity, (7) The Impact of Rural 
on Urban Life, and (8) Significant Rural 
Life Trends. The material used is up to 
date, well selected, effectively condensed and 
clearly interpreted. References are cited in 
footnotes and at the end of each chapter 
the reader finds lists of books and pamph¬ 
lets that suggest leads for further study. 

Brief forewords by Dr. Mark A. Dawber, 
Monsignor L. G. Ligutti and Dr. Charles 
L. Stewart significantly point out that this 
book is a social science contribution which 
is appreciated by both Protestant and Catho¬ 
lic rural church leaders. 

W. H. Stacy 

Ames, Iowa 


Furrow*8 End. Edited by David B. Green¬ 
berg. New York: Greenberg, Publishers, 
1946. Pp. xi 307. $3.00. 

Mr. David B. Greenberg is the ideal man 
to compile a book of short stories about 
farm life, for he is, among other things, 
an active fainner and stock raiser. Moreover, 
he has exercised good literary judgment in 
choosing the selections for Furrow*» End, 
for he has not stressed life in one part of 
the country at the expense of another. He 
includes stories of farm life in Florida and 
California, as well as North Dakota and 
Ohio. His gesture toward the rest of the 
globe is not quite satisfying, however, for 
he includes only Russia and Denmark, and 
gives nothing on China or India. 

The book opens with Tolstoi’s interpreta¬ 
tion of the ancient theme of a greedy man 
failing in his attempt to walk around as 
much land as he could from sunup to sun¬ 
down, and finding all he needs is the six 
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feet to bury him. From there the stories 
run the gamut of universal human emotions 
as expressed in such experiences as love 
and hate, frustration and success, wealth 
and poverty, and the various gradations 
between these extremes. 

Seriousness is not the only merit of the 
book, however, for the dramatic tenseness 
is relieved by two of the most amusing 
stories in all literature; the tale of Paul 
Bunyan's cornstalk and the Arkansas pig 
that won a race. Nor has Mr. Greenberg 
been content to use only the big names, 
such as Louis Bromfield, Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings, and William Saroyan. Ont of his 
best choices, “The Widow’s Way,” is by 
Henry Exall, a Dallas, Texas business man 
knoMm only locally; and the last place is 
given to Jesse Stuart, who recently made the 
best seller list with his Taps for Private 
TuBsie. His contribution here is a love story 
of the Kentucky hills, called “Squatter 
Woman.” 

The beauty of the book lies in the fact 
that it reveals a diversity of farm life that 
cannot be obtained from the writings of a 
single author with one point of view. Final¬ 
ly the book shows how vital rural life is to 
our civilization and how the fundamental 
human values remain the same in a rapidly 
changing external world. 

Walter E. Myers 
Illinois State Library. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
Sociology. By Richard T. LaPiere. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. xiv -f 572. $3.75. 

The Public Works Wage Rate and Some of 
its Economic Effects. By Viola Wyckoff. 
New York. Columbia University Press, 
1946. Pp. 313. $3.50. 

A Look at Our Schools. By Paul R. Mort 
and William S. Vincent. New York: 
Cattell and Company, Inc., 1946. Pp. x 
+ 115. $1.60. 

The Meeiintj of East and West. By F. C. S. 
Northrop. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946. Pp. xxii -h 631. $6.00. 


The Problem of Fertility. Edited by Earl T. 
Engle. Princeton, New Jersey: Prince¬ 
ton University Press, 1946. Pp. viii -{- 
254. $3.76. 

Land Use in Central Boston. By Walter 
Firey. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1947. Pp xv -\- 
367. $5.00 

Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Ill¬ 
ness: A Survey of Social Psychology of 
Physique and Disability. By Roger G. 
Barker, Beatrice A. Wright and Mollie 
R. Gonick. New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1946. Pp. xi -f 372. 
$ 2.00 

The Epic of Latin America. By John A. 
Crow. New York: Doubleday and Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 1946. Pp. xxiv -f 766. $6.00. 

Folks Do Get Born. By Marie Campbell. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1946. Pp. x + 245. $3.00 

Ptactical Applications of Democracy. By 
George B. de Huszar. New York: Har¬ 
per and Brothers, 1945. Pp. xvi -f 140. 
$2.00 

Small Commumties in Action. By Jean and 
Jess Ogden. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. Pp. xix + 244. $3.00. 

The Spoilage. By Dorothy S. Thomas and 
Richard Nishimoto. Berkeley, Califor¬ 
nia: University of California Press, 
1946. Pp. XX -f 388. $3.76. 

Chinese Family and Society. By Olga Lang. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. xv -f 396. $4.00. 

The German People. By Veit Valentin. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. xxix 
-f- 730. $6.00. 

Farm Organization and Management. By G. 
W. Forster. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. xix -f 490. $4.65. 

Elements of Fai m Management. By John A. 
Hopkins. New Yoik: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. xxi -f 489. $4.66. 
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P$yeKology for th$ MUU<m$, By Abraham 
P.8peiliiig. New York: Frederick Fell, 
Inc., Publiiher, 1946. Pp. xiy 4* 897. 
18.00. 

Food, Famine and Rehef. League of Na* 
tiona. New York: American Book* 
Stratford Preas, Inc., 1946. Pp. 162. 
11.60. 

Pojmlation and Peace in the Paeifie. By 
Warren Thompaon. Chicago: The Uni- 
veraity of Chicago Preaa, 1946. Pp. 897. 
18.76. 

The Navaho, By Clyde Kluckhohn and Dor¬ 
othea Leighton. Cambridge, Maaaachu- 
aetta: Harvard Univeraity Preaa, 1946. 
Pp. XX + 268. $4.60. 

Sociology of the American Indiam. By S. 
M. Barrett Kanaaa City, Miaaouri: 


Burton Publiahing Company, 1946. Pp. 
142. $2.00. 

Land for the Small Man* By Newlin R. 
Smith. New York: King’a Crown Preaa. 
1946. Pp xiii + 287. $8.60. 

Character Culture of Youth Controlling 
Factor in Juvenile Conduct. By Judge 
Fred G. Johnaon. Kanaaa City, Mia- 
ouri: Burton Publiahing Company, 
1946. Pp. 178. $2.00. 

Duet Storme, 1860-1900. By Jamea C. Ma- 
lin. In The Kanaaa Hiatorical Quarter¬ 
ly, Lawrence, Kanaaa. Volume XIV. 
May, 1946. Number 2. 

Community Centere a$ Living War Me- 
moriale. Compiled by James Dahir. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1946. Pp. 63. $.60. 



News Notes and Announcements 

Edited by Leland B. Tate 


THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Minutes of Business Meetings 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
December 28 and 30, 1946 

The first business meeting was called to 
order at 2:00 p.m. December 28 by President 
Paul H. Landis who presided. 

Minutes of the March, 1946 business meet' 
ings as published in the June 1946 issue of 
our Journal, Rural Sociology were approved. 

The secretary-treasurer made his annual 
reports on finances and membership. It was 
moved by O. D. Duncan, seconded and car¬ 
ried to receive the reports and to publish 
them in the March, 1947 issue of the Journal. 

The assistant managing editor of the 
Journal read the annual report of the mana¬ 
ging editor. It was moved, seconded and car¬ 
ried to receive this report and to publish 
it in the March, 1947 issue of the Journal. 

President Landis appointed two tempo¬ 
rary committees as follows: an Auditing 
Committee composed of George W. Hill and 
Olaf Larson; and a Resolutions Committee 
composed of Donald Hay and James White. 

The Election Committee composed of 
Walter Slocum and Charles Nelson previous¬ 
ly appointed by the President reported on 
the tabulation of ballots and revealed that 
the following persons were elected for 1947: 
President: W. A. Anderson, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Vice-President: Howard W. Beers, Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Secretary-Treasurer: Leland B. Tate, 
Virginia Poly¬ 
technic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

New member of the Executive Committee: 
Douglas Ensminger, U. S. Dept, of Agricul¬ 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

New member ot the Board of Editors: C. 
Horace Hamilton, N. C. State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


New member of the Teaching Committee: 
Judson Landis, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

New member of the Research Committee: 
W. H. Sewell, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
isin. 

New member of the Extension Commit¬ 
tee: Gordon Blackwell, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Representative on the Executive Commit¬ 
tee of the American Sociological Society: 
Edmund des Brunner, Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Members of the Research Committee pre¬ 
sented some ideas for improvement of rural 
research and led a discussion of ways and 
means to coordinate research activities. 

At the end of the discussion ^here were 
some announcements about changes in the 
program, after which the meeting was ad¬ 
journed. 

The second business meeting was called 
to order at 11:30 a.m December 30 by Presi¬ 
dent Paul H. Landis who presided. 

The proposed amendments to the consti¬ 
tution and by-laws published in the Septem¬ 
ber, 1046 issue of the Journal were read 
and explained by the secretary and discuss¬ 
ed by several of those present It was moved 
by Lowry Nelson, seconded and carried to 
approve all proposed amendments except 
the one pertaining to a life membership. 
After a motion by W. A. Anderson to in¬ 
clude the life membership item had resulted 
in a tie vote, it was moved by T. A. Tripp, 
seconded and carried to table the matter 
until next year. 

The president was instructed to appoint 
a committee to present a report at the next 
annual meeting on how a life membership 
should be handled. 

Douglas Ensminger reported for the Ex¬ 
tension Committee and said the U. S. Agri¬ 
cultural Extension Service had adopted last 
year’s report as a guide and that plans were 
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underway with Foundation aid to have a 
spring meeting of some college administra* 
tors, rural sociologists and others to con¬ 
sider ways and means to make rural socio¬ 
logy a more vital force in the land-grant col¬ 
leges and the states they serve. 

Charles Loomis, editor-in-chief of the 
Journal, expressed his appreciation for the 
aid given him and the associate editors 
throughout the past year. He also comment¬ 
ed upon the present status of the Journal 
and the suggestions which had been made 
for moving it to one of the institutions 
which had requested the privilege and op¬ 
portunity of sponsoring it. After some dis¬ 
cussion it was moved by Ray Wakely, sec¬ 
onded by W. A. Anderson and carried to re¬ 
fer the request to the Board of Editors and 
instruct it to establish within the next year 
a definite policy relative to the location 
of the Journal and to bring in a report at 
the next annual meeting. 


Donald Hay presented the report of the 
Resolutions Committee and moved its adop¬ 
tion. It was seconded and carried to accept 
the report and publish it in the Journal as a 
supplement to the minutes. 

It was moved by Edgar Schuler, seconded 
and carried that the President appoint a 
committee of three members to work with a 
committee of the American Library Associ¬ 
ation and recommend research for the im¬ 
provement of rural library service. 

It was moved by Irving Sanders, seconded 
and carried that a committee be appointed 
to work out the details of a plan by which 
the Rural Sociological Society may partici¬ 
pate in our emerging world social organiza¬ 
tion. 

It was moved by Olaf Larson, seconded 
and carried that a committee be appointed 
to work with those preparing plans for the 
1950 Census. 

It was moved by Ray Wakely, represent- 
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ative of a group interested in regional re¬ 
search, seconded and carried that the fol¬ 
lowing recommendations be published with 
the minutes: 

1. We urge the research committee to 
emphasize consideration of problems 
in the development of regional re¬ 
search. 

2. We recommend the expansion of the 
research committee for this purpose. 

3. We suggest that the Society give 
careful consideration to the state¬ 
ment by Lowry Nelson relative to the 
place of rural sociology in Flann- 
agan-Hope research, and that a 
statement approved by the research 
and executive committees be sent 
to the Research Coordinating Com¬ 
mittee of the directors of the agricul¬ 
tural experiment stations. 

President-elect W. A. Anderson asked for 
an expression of opinion of those present 
relative to the next annual meeting with t^e 
following results: A majority favored a joint 
meeting with the American Sociological So¬ 
ciety; a majority favored a joint meeting 
with the Farm Economic Association at a 
time other than during the Christmas holi¬ 
days; 14 were in favor of a joint meeting 
with the Farm Economic Association at 
Christmas time in a place other than in the 
East. 

George W. Hill presented the report of 
the Auditing Committee. It was moved, 
recorded and carried that the financial re¬ 
port of the Managing Editor of the Journal 
and of the Secretary-Treasurer be approved 
and asserted. 

There being no further business the meet¬ 
ing was adjourned. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 
By Donald Hay and James White 
December 30, 1946 

1. We propose the continuation of the 
committee on the cooperation of rural socio¬ 
logists with interested personnel in the so- 
called ‘^non-land grant” colleges in determin¬ 
ing a definite statement of the contributions 
of rural sociology to general or liberal arts 
education. 


(a) . We propose in line with this gen¬ 
eral objective that invitations be sent such 
non-land grant colleges to submit scientific 
and pertinent theses or articles or notes to 
the Journal of the Rural Sociological So¬ 
ciety. 

(b) . We urge publication by the Society 
of a directory listing the names and location 
of all non-land grant colleges teaching 
sociology. 

(c) . We urge that statements as to this 
committee's findings be sent to the non-land 
grant colleges. 

2. We propose that a committee be ap¬ 
pointed for the purpose of ascertaining the 
extent to which the curricula of land grant 
colleges provide adequate training for gra¬ 
duate students or senior students in rural 
sociology in qualitative methods which 
might be or have been used and their appli¬ 
cation in rural sociological research. 

3. We feel that since qualitative analysis 
provides a major method to study sociologi¬ 
cal phenomena, greater emphasis should be 
placed upon training graduate students in 
methods of qualitative analysis. Such train¬ 
ing in the past has been too unorganized 
and the graduate student arrives at the 
period of thesis research ill equipped in 
qualitative analysis. 

4. We propose tiat a committee be ap¬ 
pointed to consider the advisability of 
setting up a standard list of subjects or 
topics which seem to be most necessary as 
a standard course in rural sociology for 
three levels of instruction: 

(a) . A standard list for general class 

room purposes. 

(b) . A standard list for service courses. 

(c) . A standard list for field courses. 

5. We propose that an annual listing of 
schools be published by the Society showing 
the categories of the courses of instruction 
by schools. 

6. We encourage the expansion of rural 
sociological research about villages and 
farming areas bordering on^urban districts. 
The stddy of these rural areas will add 
greatly to an adequate understanding of 
rural-urban interactions including the in- 
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fluence of cities on rural life and the influ¬ 
ence of the country on city life. 

7. With the passage of the Flanagan- 
Hope Act, several critical areas of research 
in connection with agricultural marketing 
need alteration by rural sociologists. Such 
problems as consumer preferenes, responses 
to marketing practices, group relationships 
in cooperative marketing, health, housing, 
and impacts of population changes on 
market demand ought to be studied in par¬ 
ticular. We encourage rural sociologists to 
make every effort to expand research in 
these fields. 


Michigan Sociological Society. The follow¬ 
ing officers were elected at the society’s 
meeting December 7,1946 at Wayne Univer¬ 
sity in Detroit: Alfred McClung Lee, Wayne 
University, President: Rupert C. Koeninger, 


Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, 
Vice-President; Elmer Akers, Hillsdale Col¬ 
lege, Secretary-Treasurer; and Solon Kim¬ 
ball, Michigan State College, and Theodore 
M. Newcomb, University of Michigan, Mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Committee. The 
Wayne Sociological Society, of which Donald 
C. Marsh is President, served as host. 


North Carolina State College. Eugene A. 
Wilkening was appointed Instructor in Ru¬ 
ral Sociology September 1, 1946, after serv¬ 
ing with the U. S. Army four years. Mr. 
Wilkening was Research Assistant in Rural 
Sociology at the University of Missouri and 
was granted a Master of Science degree by 
that institution in 1939. Immediately pre¬ 
ceding his entrance into the Army, he stud¬ 
ied Sociology for nine months at the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE RURAL 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


By the Secretary-Treasurer 


Gross balance, January 1 

Plus amt. from 1945 sales of journals, received 


Jan. 10— $62.77 

Less bal. for 1946 subscriptions paid Jan. 15— 530.00 

Net balance 

Receipts from membership dues, Jan. 1 to Dec. 1: 

3 part payments @ 50f^ $ 1.50 

54 student memberships @ $2.00 108.00 

332 regular active memberships @ $3.00 996.00 

4 joint membership @ $3.60 14.00 

3 misc. payments @ $3.10, 5.00 and 12.00 . 20.10. 


Receipts from 67 luncheon tickets @ $1.70, March 2 
Receipts from 1946 sales of journals, received December 3 
Total of net balance and receipts to December 6 

Expenditures: 

For 1946 subscriptions (52x$2) (348 x $2.50) 

For printing 

For TOstage and supplies 

For Society luncheon, March 2 . 

For mimeographing research report 
For reprints of research report 
For bank service charge on non-par item 
Total of expenditures to December 5 
Balance as of December 5 


$ 702.24 

467.23 
$ 235.01 


. 1140.60 
113.90 
15.68 
$1504.19 

$ 974.00 
44.94 
71.79 
116.96 
9.42 
6.67 
0.50 
$1223.28 
$ 280.91 
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MEMBERS IN THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 1946 
Compared with 1945 and 1944 

Class 1946 1945 1944 

Regular—^active 340 848 298 

Student 62 40 88 

Joint 4 11 

Contributing 8 2 1 

Military 0 7 19 

Honorary 111 

Total 400 899 858 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OP RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
By the Managing Editor 
Fiscal Year January 1, to December 20, 1946 
Receipts 

Cash on hand January 1, 1946 .$ 1,454.92 

From Rural Sociological Society on 1946 business . 974.00 

General Subscriptions and Sales . 1,107.69* 

Reprint Sales to Authors . 248.16 

Sales of back numbers for the Society. 19.60 

Advertizing . 27.00 

Subsidy from N. C. State College . 250.00 


Total Income . $ 4,076.86 

Expenditures 

Printing JOURNAL .I 1,118.62** 

Reprints . 219JJ0** 

Postage and Other Communications. 81.68 

Stationery and advertizing 86.06 

Supplies and Equipment . . 111.06 

Travel . 18.46 

Drayage 6.60 

Copyright Office (10 numbers) .... 20.00 

Binding Journal Copies 4.46 

Educational Press Association Membership 6.00 

Refund on Subscriptions 6.00 

To Society on Memberships 11.00 

To Society for Sale of Back Numbers . 16.68 


Total Expenditures . $ 1,696.69 

Total Income. 6 4,076.86 

Total Expenditures. 1,696.59 


Cash on hand December 20,1946 . 6 2,879.77* 


* Includes $692.00 for 1947 subscriptions. 

** Does not include the December 1946 issues. 
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CIRCULATION OF THE JOURNAL 



1946 

1946 

Total Circulation for December 

968 

988 

Members, domestic 

380 

382 

Members, foreign 

19 

18 

Libraries, domestic 

317 

328 

Libraries, foreign 

33 

68 

Subscribers, domestic 

65 

67 

Subscribers, foreign 

12 

14 

Exchanges, domestic 

66 

67 

Exchanges, foreign 

23 

26 

Complimentary, domestic 

48 

40 

Complimentary, foreign 

3 

2 

A. P. 0. Address 

IS 

1 
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FINAL PROGRAM 

Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 28-30, 1946 
Saturday, December 28. 

10:00-12:00 a. m.—Regiitration, Messanine. 

2:00 p. m.—Business session, Conference Room 12, 4th Floor. 

3:00- 6:30 p. m.—Effective Teaching in Rural Sociology—Lowav Nelson, University 
of Minnesota, Pr—iding. 

^The Community: A Laboratory for Teacher Education*’ 

Evelyn R. Hodgdon. State Teachers Col., Oneonta, N. Y. 

’‘Rural Sociology Field Courses as Agents for Community Improve¬ 
ments** 

Troy L. Stearns, Michigan State College. 

“Materials for a Standardised Basic Coarse in Rural Sociology** 
Wayne T. Gray, DePauw University. 

“An Experiment in Teaching Rural Sociology** 

William J. Tudor, Iowa State College. 

Discussion: Douglas G. Marshal, University of Minnesota. 


Sunday, December 29 


9:00-11:00 a. m. —Extension—A. F. Wiledbn, University of Wisconsin, Pretiding. 

“Some Contributions of Sociological Researc}4 in Developing the 
Extension Program** 

R. W. Roskellby, Utah State Agricultural College. 

“Contemporary Trends in Rural Leadership** 

J. E. Nuquist, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Discussion: W. H. Stacy, Iowa State College. 

Robert A. Polson, Cornell University. 

11:00-12:00 a. m.—Committee to Secure Greater Cooperation with Non-Land-Grant 
Colleges, J. H. Kolb, Chairman —an open meeting. 

3:30- 6:30 p.m. —New Challenges in Research— CHARLES P. Loomis, Michigan State 
College, Pr€9iding, 

“Needed Research in Rural Housing** 

Robert T. Mcmillan, Oklahoma A. A M. 

“Library Research** 

Paul Howard, American Library Association. 

Discussion: W. F. Kumlibn, South Dakota State College. 

Walter Slocum, Washington, D. C. 
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7:80- 9:80 p.m.—Rural Population —^^onead TaiUBin, Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomica, PreMing. 

“The Optimum Rural-Urban Population Balance” 

Walter Firey, Univeraity of Tezaa. 

“Differential Fertility of Rural Families” 

Gboboe W. Hill, University of Wisconsin. 

“Medical Needs of the Rural Population of Michigan” 

Charles R. Hoffer, Michigan State College. 

Discussion: Harold T. Christensen, Brigham Young University. 


Monday, December 30 

9:00 a. m.—Presidential Address: “Folkways to Social Policy”— Paul H. 
Landis, State College of Washington. 

9:46-11:46 a. m.— Planning and Policy— Walter McKain, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Pr€nding, 

“The Rural Sociologist's Contribution to World Social Organiza¬ 
tion” 

Irwin T. Sanders, University of Kentucky. 

“Rural Rehabilitation—Theory and Practice” 

Olaf F. Larson, Cornell University. 

Discussion: John Ussem, University of Wisconsin. 

Herbert F. Lionberoer, University of Missouri. 


ll:46-12:30-~Firal Business Session. 
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Folkways To Social Policy 

By Paul H. Landia-f 


Social policies are in a certain sense 
always in the making:, for societies 
which develop social policies as de¬ 
vices for adjustment hold a tentative 
view of progress, that is, they believe 
that greater improvement is always 
possible even though present achieve¬ 
ments in a particular phase of the 
cultural, or in a given set ot social ad¬ 
justments, are reasonably satisfact¬ 
ory. 

The shift from folkways to social 
policy, from folklore to science is 
never easy for any element in the 
population. If it is more difficult for 
farmers than other groups, and I am 
assuming that it is, this is because 
for them the folkways and folkculture 
proves reasonably adequate for a long¬ 
er period of time since the impact 
of new social forces is less severe. 

In the field of husbandry I suppose 
the United States Department of Ag¬ 
riculture and the State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations must have most 
of the credit for replacing the former¬ 
ly adequate signs and superstitions, 
customary practices and local tradi¬ 
tions by scientifically tested breeding 
and cultivation practices. 

I presume we must also give to the 
aggressive techniques of industrial 
and business salesmanship consider¬ 
able credit for the improvement of cul- 

• Presidential Address of the Rural So- 
cioloirical Society, Chicago, Illinois, Decem¬ 
ber 30, 1946. 

t State College of Washington. 


tural practices, and for the replace¬ 
ment of hoe and horse power by mech¬ 
anical power. 

To the United States Weather Bu¬ 
reau with regular and trusted wea¬ 
ther forecasts goes most of the credit 
for banishing the professional rain¬ 
maker with his bag of chemical tricks 
from the Iowa cornfields. 

In the field of production controls 
and marketing, social policy was slow 
in the making, but the catastrophic 
forces of the 1930*s permitted the 
United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture to at last rally famiers about its 
leadership in quest of marketing ad¬ 
vantages. Here, as in other phases of 
experience, policy even when bad usu¬ 
ally proves superior to folkways, 
science to superstition, and policies 
come to permanently replace the more 
blind and loci»ii8tic folkways. Thus 
even poorly designed policies, often in 
many respects directly contradictory 
to the folkways, pave the way for fur¬ 
ther trial and error in the field of 
policy making. 

I am certain we must give to the 
agricultural economist and farm man¬ 
agement expert with their index num¬ 
bers, cvclical curves and “timelv 
economic information” considerable 
credit for the farmers’ at least vague 
understanding of the cvclical fluctua¬ 
tion of land and commodity nrices. of 
the l^usine<<s cvcle and of the law of 
sunnlv and demand. T sav a vague un¬ 
derstanding, for T assume there are 
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still many, perhaps even a majority of 
farmers, who at least periodically re¬ 
vert to folklore explanations for price 
fluctuations expressed in such com¬ 
ments as “every doggoned time I git 
a big bunch of shoats ready to sell 
them cussed politicians shove the 
price down; when the price was high 
I didn't have any to sell.” 

And in actuality, in the absence of 
agricultural policies with effective 
controls most farmers would no doubt 
quickly return to the practice of de¬ 
voting their efforts to increasing crop 
and livestock productions in fields 
where prices are currently high in¬ 
stead of looking ahead and trying to 
estimate the situation for cattle or 
fruit, for example, in two, three or 
five years when they will be ready to 
market their livestock or commodi¬ 
ties. 

In the field of international trade 
the economist has largely failed to 
substitute rational thinking for folk 
thinking, at least that is true in my 
state where one would expect farmers 
to be very rational on the topic since 
wheat, one of the leading crops, is on 
the world market. Our attitude 
studies* of recent years show clearly 
that farmers want high protective 
tariffs, and no foreign imports and 
yet are very anxious to sell abroad. 

An uncJerWng factor in the suc¬ 
cessful organization of the farmer for 
production and marketing, and per- 

‘Carl P Reun« Paul H Landis and Kath- 
Brina H Dav. Wathinatov FarmtrB Weiah 
the Future V circular 22 ^Decembar, 1944), 
fcnd Paul H, Landia Wnehmaton Farm Fe~ 
ntHtf# Rorroioart Weiah the Future Bulle¬ 
tin 472 (Jmmiarv 1946) both studies of 
the Washington AES (Pullman). 


haps the most important one, is his 
growing recognition that he is not 
coping with providence and nature 
primarily in making a living, but with 
the forces of the market and with 
competitive and highly organized 
groups in labor and industry and that 
he must, therefore, through organiza¬ 
tion take an active part in manipulat¬ 
ing the market, and present a united 
front against vested interest groups 
whose goals are contrary to his own. 

As long as the American farmer 
was primarily nature minded, organi¬ 
zation did not seem essential to him; 
when he became aware that social 
rather than nature forces controlled 
his destiny he became more fully 
aware that he must himself become 
a social and political force. 

The relief programs of the depres¬ 
sion decade radically modified the 
self-sufficiency mores of rural areas, 
and partially destroyed the myth of 
farming being a safe and secure re¬ 
fuge where want was unknown. The 
obligation of the state to provide re¬ 
lief in case of need is now an accepted 
part of rural thinking.® Social policy 
has largely replaced ages of folklore 
in this zone. It is possible now for ag¬ 
ricultural economists and rural socio¬ 
logists to declare openly that subsis¬ 
tence farming and rural resettlement 
are not the panacea for veterans, and 
that to move in that direction is to 
bargain for a low standard of living, 
poor educational facilities, substan¬ 
dard health conditions, and, when 
price levels drop, to expect almost 
complete dependence on relief, the uni- 

•Ihxd 
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versal characteristics of subsistence 
farming in an age of commercial agri¬ 
culture. 

Rural attitudes toward the legal 
contract and toward law generally are 
still largely dictated by custom. This 
is safe as long as the community is 
not too mobile, and so long as dealings 
are with those in the primary group 
among, those one knows and trusts, 
but fears of contracts and written 
documents have made farmers unus¬ 
ually susceptible to legal frauds from 
which they could easily have saved 
themselves by an elementary under¬ 
standing of written contracts. 

As to the enforcement aspects of 
law, farm communities are too much 
imbued with the idea of punitive jus¬ 
tice rather than a corrective justice. 
Unfortunately this is still true of legal 
folkways throughout American soci¬ 
ety, but one is at least more likely to 
find corrective justice in the Juvenile 
Court of the city than in any aspect 
of legal administration in rural areas 
whether applied to young or old. 

There is undoubtedly a lag in rural 
thinking with regard to their defec¬ 
tive classes. Mental disease and alcho- 
holism are rarely looked upon as dis¬ 
eases, and feeblemindedness is still 
in many communities explained by 
falling from a horse in childhood, or 
getting a blow on the head by other 
means. These age-long myths should 
no longer suffice and thereby block 
scientific approaches to identification, 
isolation and treatment of defective 
classes. Folk thinking dominates the 
field of personality maladjustment 
making the acceptance of scientific 


thinking and scientific practices slow 
and difficult. Accepted folklore is the 
bulwark of attitudes in fields where 
explanation of occurrence is difficult. 
Scientific proof alone can in time over¬ 
throw the conceptions of folklore. 

The unprecedented progress in soil 
conservation I suppose we owe pri¬ 
marily to catastrophe, the great 
drought, which demonstrated the dan¬ 
gers of folkways permitting soil min¬ 
ing and waste, this and the aggressive 
program of the Soil Conservation Ser¬ 
vice which stepped into the gap to 
replace the folkways with a dynamic 
program based on a scientific concep¬ 
tion of how things ought to be done. 

The Soil Conservation Service pro¬ 
gram today illustrates well u principle 
of policy making of which we must 
always be aware, namely, that ef¬ 
fective social policies open up new vis¬ 
tas; we begin to see needs so much 
further ahead that the remarkable 
achievements of the present seem in¬ 
significant compa red to the job yet to 
be done. 

Through this natural sequence of 
enlarging public conception of a prob¬ 
lem, policy making gains momentum 
and new and better policies are de¬ 
manded. In this vital respect social 
policy is, and always will be, vastly 
superior to the folkways, which find 
their sanctity in the customary prac¬ 
tices of yesterday, and which, there¬ 
fore, seek no improvement either to¬ 
day or tomorrow. 

Social policy, rightly conceived, I 
presumf never achieves the ideal end. 
Goals for early attainment are per¬ 
ceived with greater or less clarity, and 
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8till many, perhaps even a majority of 
farmers, who at least periodically re¬ 
vert to folklore explanations for price 
fluctuations expressed in such com¬ 
ments as “every doggoned time I git 
a big bunch of shoats ready to sell 
them cussed politicians shove the 
price down; when the price was high 
I didn’t have any to sell.” 

And in actuality, in the absence of 
agricultural policies with effective 
controls most farmers would no doubt 
quickly return to the practice of de¬ 
voting their efforts to increasing crop 
and livestock productions in fields 
where prices are currently high in¬ 
stead of looking ahead and trying to 
estimate the situation for cattle or 
fruit, for example, in two, three or 
five years when they will be ready to 
market their livestock or commodi¬ 
ties. 

In the field of international trade 
the economist has largely failed to 
substitute rational thinking for folk 
thinking, at least that is true in my 
state where one would expbct farmers 
to be very rational on the topic since 
wheat, one of the leading crops, is on 
the world market. Our attitude 
studies' of recent years show clearly 
that farmers want high protective 
tariffs, and no foreign imports and 
yet are very anxious to sell abroad. 

An underlying factor in the suc¬ 
cessful organization of the farmer for 
production and marketing, and per- 

* Ctrl P ReuM Paul H Landis and Kath- 
erlna H Dav. Washivatov Farmers Weiah 
the Future V circular 22 f December, 1944), 
and Paul H Landis Washinnt&n Farm Se~ 
euritv Borrowers Weiah the Future Bulle¬ 
tin 472 (January. 194S) both studies of 
the Washinfcton AES (Pullman) 


haps the most important one, is his 
growing recognition that he is not 
coping with providence and nature 
primarily in making a living, but with 
the forces of the market and with 
competitive and highly organized 
groups in labor and industry and that 
he must, therefore, through organiza¬ 
tion take an active part in manipulat¬ 
ing the market, and present a united 
front against vested interest groups 
whose goals are contrary to his own. 

As long as the American farmer 
was primarily nature minded, organi¬ 
zation did not seem essential to him; 
when he became aware that social 
rather than nature forces controlled 
his destiny he became more fully 
aware that he must himself become 
a social and political force. 

The relief programs of the depres¬ 
sion decade radically modified the 
self-sufficiency mores of rural areas, 
and partially destroyed the m 3 rth of 
farming being a safe and secure re¬ 
fuge where want was unknown. The 
obligation of the state to provide re¬ 
lief in case of need is now an accepted 
part of rural thinking.* Social policy 
has largely replaced ages of folklore 
in this zone. It is possible now for ag¬ 
ricultural economists and rural socio¬ 
logists to declare openly that subsis¬ 
tence farming and rural resettlement 
are not the panacea for veterans, and 
that to move in that direction is to 
bargain for a low standard of living, 
poor educational facilities, substan¬ 
dard health conditions, and, when 
price levels drop, to expect almost 
complete dependence on relief, the uni- 
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versal characteristics of subsistence 
fanning in an age of commercial agri¬ 
culture. 

Rural attitudes toward the legal 
contract and toward law generally are 
still largely dictated by custom. This 
is safe as long as the community is 
not too mobile, and so long as dealings 
are with those in the primary group 
among^ those one knows and trusts, 
but fears of contracts and written 
documents have made farmers unus¬ 
ually susceptible to legal frauds from 
which they could easily have saved 
themselves by an elementary under¬ 
standing of written contracts. 

As to the enforcement aspects of 
law, farm communities are too much 
imbued with the idea of punitive jus¬ 
tice rather than a corrective justice. 
Unfortunately this is still true of legal 
folkways throughout American soci¬ 
ety, but one is at least more likely to 
find corrective justice in the Juvenile 
Court of the city than in any aspect 
of legal administration in rural areas 
whether applied to young or old. 

There is undoubtedly a lag in rural 
thinking with regard to their defec¬ 
tive classes. Mental disease and alcho- 
holism are rarely looked upon as dis¬ 
eases, and feeblemindedness is still 
in many communities explained by 
falling from a horse in childhood, or 
getting a blow on the head by other 
means. These age-long myths should 
no longer suffice and thereby block 
scientific approaches to identification, 
isolation and treatment of defective 
classes. Folk thinking dominates the 
field of personality maladjustment 
making the acceptance of scientific 


thinking and scientific practices slow 
and difficult. Accepted folklore is the 
bulwark of attitudes in fields where 
explanation of occurrence is difficult. 
Scientific proof alone can in time over¬ 
throw the conceptions of folklore. 

The unprecedented progress in soil 
conservation 1 suppose we owe pri¬ 
marily to catastrophe, the great 
drought, which demonstrated the dan¬ 
gers of folkways permitting soil min¬ 
ing and waste, this and the aggressive 
program of the Soil Conservation Ser¬ 
vice which stepped into the gap to 
replace the folkways with a dynamic 
program based on a scientific concep¬ 
tion of how things ought to be done. 

The Soil Conservation Service pro¬ 
gram today illustrates we^l a principle 
of policy making of which we must 
always be aware, namely, that ef¬ 
fective social policies open up new vis¬ 
tas; we begin to see needs so much 
further ahead that the remarkable 
achievements of the present seem in¬ 
significant com;*ared to the job yet to 
be done. 

Through this natural sequence of 
enlarging public conception of a prob¬ 
lem, policy making gains momentum 
and new and better policies are de¬ 
manded. In this vital respect social 
policy is, and always will be, vastly 
superior to the folkways, which find 
their sanctity in the customary prac¬ 
tices of yesterday, and which, there¬ 
fore, seek no improvement either to¬ 
day or tomorrow. 

Social policy, rightly conceived, I 
presume never achieves the ideal end. 
Goals" for early attainment are per¬ 
ceived with greater or less clarity, and 
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pursued. Before they are realized, new 
and more distant goals appear in out¬ 
line and replace the tentative goals 
once held. The process of policy 
making is, therefore, endless, at least 
until so reasonable a social adjust¬ 
ment is achieved in a particular 
sphere that attention and resources 
must be devoted to other fields. 

The task of the rural sociologist is 
obviously to do what he can to break 
down folkways and folklore explan¬ 
ations in all of the above fields, and 
in zones where he is competent to 
speak, to build more rational attitudes 
and methods. In areas where he is not 
competent to point to the better way, 
he must assume the role of making 
specialists in other fields aware of in¬ 
adequacies in the folkways and urging 
them to work for the new. 

1 doubt that the farmer is yet gen¬ 
erally as vitamin conscious as his neu¬ 
rotic city cousin, and yet rural folk¬ 
lore concerning disease and health 
problems is disappearing'much faster 
than is the social machinery develop¬ 
ing to meet his growing demand for 
better medical care. Personal negli¬ 
gence is still a major health factor in 
rural areas, but the inadequacies of 
medical administration are a public 
shame. In this field we must continue 
to be active propagandists. 

I suppose the rural sociologists can 
claim some of the credit for destroy¬ 
ing at least one rural myth in the 
field of education, the one which 
found expression in the motto ''edu¬ 
cate farm youth for the farm.” Even 
though it is recognized by rural edu¬ 


cators, and faintly by rural people 
generally, that the farm is not the 
place for all the farm bom to live, we 
are still far short of having sold the 
idea to educators and to farm people 
that rural education should for the 
most part prepare farm young people 
for living elsewhere. The few who will 
live on the farm already know a good 
deal about that kind of life; thp many 
who must leave are entering a social 
climate and occupational structure 
which is in many of its more subtle 
aspects entirely unknown to them. 

Our contribution to rural education 
generally has been shamefully small 
compared to what it should be, especi¬ 
ally in defining its objectives in terms 
of the demands that will be made 
upon farm youth when they leave the 
school to enter the work world of town 
and city and to make their personal 
adjustments to secondary groups. 
Presumably we have a better concep¬ 
tion of these problems than does any 
other group. 

As sociologists we are probably 
most vulnerable in our approach to 
the rural family, or to state it more 
broadly, the family-social system of 
rural America. We have prided our¬ 
selves in calling attention to the per¬ 
manence of the rural marriage, the 
fertility of the rural couple, and the 
physical unity of parent-child rela¬ 
tions in the farm community. While 
doing so, we may have largely over¬ 
looked the fact that the farm family, 
from the standpoint of preparing 
children and youth for adjustments 
they must make in acquiring maturity 
in an Individualistic, non-paternalistic 
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family-social system, has at many 
points failed. 

The semipatriarchal disciplinary 
pattern which tends to survive in the 
rural family is perhaps the most dis¬ 
astrous aspect of child training from 
the standpoint of successful transfer¬ 
ence to adulthood in individualistic 
society.® There is little doubt that 
rural America has, as has rural soci¬ 
ety in general, been concerned primar¬ 
ily, as far as child discipline and 
training are concerned, in employing 
them as devices for shaping the child 
so that he will become a useful and 
economically productive member of 
the family at as early an age as possi¬ 
ble. He, therefore, has had maturity 
thrust upon him at an early age and 
has, thereby, in a recreation-minded 
society been seriously restricted in 
activities which are considered more 
or less essential to the development 
of an individual for a world in which 
approximately one-third of a man's 
time will be given to leisure. 

I suppose difficulties youth experi¬ 
ence in the farm home spring primar¬ 
ily from the work mores of the farm 
family. These work mores still tend to 
be the core of life which absorb the in¬ 
dividual in the family at the expense 
of his own inclinations and personal 
ambitions.^ 


• See such studies as the White House 
Conference on Child Health Protection, The 
AdoUteent in the Family (New York: D. 
Appleton Century Co., 1934), pp. 156-167; 
Leland H. Stott, “The Relation of Certain 
Factors in Farm Family Life to Personal¬ 
ity Development in Adolescence,” Nebraska 
AESB 106 (Lincoln, 1938). 

* Mairw studies have described these pat¬ 
terns. F^or a brief summary of studies by 
Morgan and Sneed, Gardner and Legg, 


The farm still remains the one place 
in American society where the labor 
of children and youth is extensively 
exploited, where parents take the 
major share of earnings and often all 
of them, regardless of the age of the 
child, and where young people in gen¬ 
eral have their greatest difficulty in 
freeing themselves from the authori¬ 
tative as well as the economic pattern 
of the family, unless they escape the 
demands of the family by migrating. 

I am not saying the old values are 
wrong. 1 am simply saying they do 
not satisfy the life the individualistic 
child must be prepared to live. They 
are wrong only when one values them 
against the kind of liberation which 
the youth must expect to achieve if he 
is to succeed in a competitive wage 
industrial economy. 

The work mores is the point at 
which schooling of the farm youth 
has always been in conflict with farm 
family interest. Now that schooling is 
compulsory, keeping the child out of 
school during busy seasons is less fre¬ 
quent, but keeping him out of extra 
curricular activities is still in most 
communities secondary to work in¬ 
terests of the family,® and his contin¬ 
uance in school beyond required age 
is seriously threatened by work re¬ 
quirements of the family in even the 
most progressive communities. 

In my own state where high school 
education is near universal (95 per 


Thu row, Sanderson, and others see my 
Rural Life tn Proeeee (New-York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co.. 1940), pp. 163-166. 

' 1 recognize the difficulties of extra cur¬ 
ricular participation when transportation 
by school bus is involved. 
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cent enter high school and over 70 per 
cent complete high school), we find 
that almost twice as many boys from 
metropolitan centers continue their 
education beyond high school as from 
small communities, and almost a third 
more of the girls.^ I am not sure that 
the work mores of the farm family ex¬ 
plain this situation entirely, but am 
reasonably sure that investigation 
will prove that they are key factors. 

If this is true in an area where high 
school education is near universal, it 
is likely much more so in areas where 
comparatively few farm youth go be¬ 
yond the eighth grade. 

In my own community where many 
farmers now have bank statements 
showing a quarter million to a half 
million dollars, high school boys dur¬ 
ing the busy season may run a cater¬ 
pillar tractor on the night shift during 
school and all day Saturday and Sun¬ 
day. 

The familistic work domination of 
the child in an earlier day had a mean¬ 
ingful and valued place in* farm folk¬ 
ways in that through the discipline of 
work the son was made ready to take 
over the family farm or to be assisted 
by his parents in establishing himself 
on a nearby farm. Today, however, so 
few sons are able to follow such a suc¬ 
cession of occupation that the pattern 
is questionable. 

This authoritative pattern of disci¬ 
pline often climaxes in a definite 
break betwen parents and children. 
Unlike the democratic pattern of the 


* Paul H. Landis, Wtuhington High School 
Oroduatoo in Dcpruount and in War Ycarc, 
Washington AsSB 463 (Pullman, May, 
1945). 


individualistic family, which leaves to 
the child a considerable amount of 
self decision and increases it with age, 
the authoritative pattern tends to 
persist until the physical strength of 
the boy equals or surpasses that of the 
father, when there may be an open 
physical struggle, or when the boy and 
girl may leave the family roof rather 
than be subservient longer. 

As Cavan has pointed out,^ in the 
authoritative type of family pattern 
there is no natural way in which dis¬ 
cipline can normally and gradually be 
terminated in recognition of growing 
maturity. The break must be sudden 
and complete or else the child con¬ 
tinues to be subservient even after he 
reaches adulthood. 

The same pattern of family author¬ 
ity is probably a handicap to youth 
in reaching economic maturity. The 
farm child earns money which he 
seldom gets and in the spending of 
which he has little part. When he 
makes the transition to urban society 
with its individualistic economic roles, 
his major problem becomes that of 
knowing how to use money, in fact, 
how to convert money into elements 
of a level of living which will add to 
his prestige, ease his adjustment in 
various social groups or make it pos¬ 
sible for him through better personal 
appearance, better living quarters, 
and, in fact, a better total standard of 
consumption to facilitate his competi¬ 
tive position in work world and social 
contacts. 

The modem individualistic family 


* White House Conference study previous¬ 
ly cited. 
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measures success primarily in terms 
of affection, compatibility, trust and 
confidence. By these standards of 
measurement the farm family falls 
short of the urban family as far as 
parent-child relations are concerned, 
at least 1 am convinced by the meagre 
evidence available,'^ for it conforms so 
completely with limited personal ob¬ 
servation. This is a serious indict¬ 
ment, but if true, significant in its im¬ 
plications. 

It grows in part out of the imposing 
work child-parent obligation pattern 
residual in the farm family, which 
makes duty overwhelming for many 
farm youngsters, and when contrast¬ 
ed with the relative freedom of town 
and city youth to pursue individual¬ 
istic interests, breeds frustration. It 
may grow in part also out of the fact 
that parental authority, entirely aside 
from work obligations, is too imposing 
and too little restrained by compari¬ 
sons with liberties and obligations of 
children of other families in the 
child's play group, a comparison 
which town and city parents cannot 
avoid. 

I am quite sure it grows in part out 
of the fact that farm parents general¬ 
ly attempt to project their own total 
life value and attitudes on the child 
to an unwarranted degree in a time 


• See studies previously cited. Also Mil¬ 
dred B. Thurow, A Study of Selected Foe- 
tore in Family Life A$ Deecribed in Auto- 
biographiee, Cornell AES Memoir 171 
(Ithaca); Dwight Sanderson, “Rural Fam¬ 
ily,” Journal of Home Economice, XXIX 
(April. 1937), 223-228; L. H. Stott, “Par¬ 
ental Attitudes of Farm, Town and City 
Parents in Relation to Certain Personality 
Adjustments of Their Children,” Journal of 
Social Peychology, XI (1940), 326-339. 


when young people of high school age 
are in many phases of experience bet¬ 
ter versed than their parents in the 
factors that make for an intelligent 
and personally satisfactory choice in 
the fields, for example, of vocation or 
mate selection. 

In rural culture, unlike urban cul¬ 
ture in which the family is not so com¬ 
pletely dominant, it has been left 
largely to youth to force parents into 
patterns of change and readjustment. 
Urban parents are themselves deeply 
enmeshed in social forces which com¬ 
pel them to change. Unfortunately in 
many aspects of rural culture the old 
generation is secure, whereas it is the 
youthful generation which must make 
the transition from old social controls 
to the new, which must discard sacred 
values and acquire the secular, which 
must readjust from the accepted be¬ 
havior patterns of primary groups to 
the more competitive values of sec¬ 
ondary groups. 

Metropolitan n.others, with their 
one and two child families, have had 
the advantages of a generation of 
training in child psychology and fam¬ 
ily life education. This has compen¬ 
sated in large part for the disadvant¬ 
ages of the small family pattern from 
the standpoint of the personality de¬ 
velopment of the child. The authori¬ 
tarian idea of child discipline, which 
is such a block to emotional unity of 
the family, has been replaced by a dis¬ 
cipline of guidance. The trained teach¬ 
er and guidance expert of the city 
school l}as also shifted from a folk 
to a scientific basis for child training. 

To contrast the folk and the guid- 
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ance approache8» I cite an example 
in our own school system where a 
teacher learned that one of her first 
graders was selling colored leaves to 
the other pupils for a penny each. She 
learned that he had collected 80 cents 
and then given the money to a play¬ 
ground leader. When she later found 
a dollar missing from the Red Cross 
collection^ she learned the same child 
had taken it and also given it to the 
playground leader. 

She talked to the farm mother 
about the problem. The mother's reply 
was, “ni teach him not to steal!" 

The teacher, who had more psycho¬ 
logical insight, in commenting on the 
incident said, ''What chance does one 
have in working with a mother like 
that!" 

The mother was acting according to 
the best folk tradition of morality and 
discipline in her method of teaching 
the child not to steal. The teacher 
with scientific insight saw that the 
problem was not one of stealing at all. 
The child was using money to court 
favor of a school leader. He had no 
interest in the money except as a de¬ 
vice for making himself wanted in 
the group. 

I am not, of course, sa 3 ing that 
farm parents are the only group need¬ 
ing parent training, but merely im¬ 
plying \hat most of the folkways 
which they have practiced in the field 
of child training are wrong from the 
standpoint of enlightened training 
policy. We must help improve under¬ 
standing of this problem among farm 
people by replacing the folkways with 
a scientific view. 


This challenge to the mores and 
folkways of the farm family would 
be meaningless if it were not for the 
fact that we as rural sociologists are 
so much aware, and must make rural 
people aware, that farm youth in the 
mass must make the transition to the 
individualistic values which they ac¬ 
quire in school associations and that 
the transition should be a gradual one 
from early childhood rather than an 
abrupt and cataclysmic transition 
that is forced at some period in late 
youth or early manhood or woman¬ 
hood. 

When farm parents eventually lose 
their children by relaxing freedom, 
or by migration, the child is on his 
own in a sense that is seldom so com¬ 
pletely true of the town and city child 
at the beginning of his freedom. The 
farm boy or girl, when he takes the 
family automobile to town or city, 
gets his freedom in a large dose, and is 
often ill prepared to use it. And with 
migration, the old external structure 
of social control vanishes. If the youth 
has been given none of the responsi¬ 
bilities that come with decision mak¬ 
ing and moral choice, his is a critical 
state of mind in which to face the 
demands of an individualistic urban 
society. 

Rural young people undoubtedly 
face much more difficult problems of 
social and emotional adjustment than 
other groups. Our studies show this to 
be true for the college group.* We 
need to learn what factors in the 

* As yet unpublished. Study compares ad> 
iustments of 900 Washington State ColleM 
Women by residence groups using the 
Adjustment Inventory. 
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family, play group or school experi¬ 
ence are responsible for these diffi¬ 
culties. 

We should in time go ever further 
to learn whether difficulties of social 
and emotional adjustment are a seri¬ 
ous handicap to effective performance 
educationally and vocationally. If so 
we should proceed to see if they can 
be corrected. 

Perhaps it is my own peculiar inter¬ 
est, but I fear if we are going to give 
much more meaning to the concept of 
social organization, community life 
and to our study of rural institutions, 
it must be in terms of their meaning 
in the zone of personality formation. 
In this field, we are, in my opinion, 
still far behind, in both theoretical 
conception and practical results, the 
pioneer studies of Thomas and Znan- 
iecki dealing with the Polish peasant. 

I do not think we should deliberate¬ 
ly set out to destroy or weaken all the 
mores of the farm family, even the 
work mores which I have generally 
cited as disadvantageous to the child 
in an individualistic society. Some 
work is good, more of it in fact is good 
than the average town and city young¬ 
ster has, but farm parents need to be 
shown that in general they expect too 
much of it or too often sacrifice for 
it other experiences which are much 
more important to the child in prepar¬ 
ing him for adulthood in an urban 
industrial society. 

I suppose we should proceed to as¬ 
certain weaknesses in the farm fam¬ 
ily along the lines begun by Baldwin, 
Sanderson, Cavan, Thurow, Stott, and 


Freeman,^" that is, to analyze the con¬ 
ditioning processes of the farm family 
and its effect on the personality of 
the child as he attempts to make ad¬ 
justments. 

Second, we should expand and in¬ 
tensify our studies of social adjust¬ 
ment processes of youth at various 
levels of schooling with a view to mak¬ 
ing our findings available to the farm 
family, so that it may understand the 
implications of its regimen of train¬ 
ing, and also so that we may under¬ 
stand the weaknesses of school policy 
as such. 

Finally, we must make follow-up 
studies of farm youth as they leave 
school to see what adjustments they 
make to life as these adjustments re¬ 
late to various types of family condi¬ 
tioning processes and to various 
school programs. 

Only after continuing studies of 
this character will we be able to influ¬ 
ence family training and school policy 
as we should do. 

The sociologist should be able to lay 
bare the folkways and think more 
clearly stripped of this cumbersome 
baggage. He should be the key man in 
social policy and social planning. He 
should know how much of the old 
must be retained to satisfy the inertia 
of persona] habit and value systems. 

He should be able to give new mean- 


'‘^Bird T. Baldwin, E. A. Filmore, and 
Lora Hadley, Farm Children (New York; 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 19^). Edith J. 
Freeman, ‘‘Social Class as a Factor in the 
Family Group Relations of Certain New 
York Families,” Abetraeta of TheaeBt Cor¬ 
nell University, Ithaca, 1943. Other studies 
previously cited. 
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ing to what is happening in our time 
when men are confused because they 
find the folkways inadequate and 


must by force of circumstance cast 
them aside. 


The Optimum Rural-Urban Population Balance 

By Walter Fireyf 


ABSTRACT 

The continued decline in the ratio of rural to urban numbers in the United 
States raises the question of an optimal rural-urban population balance. If sole 
regard in population policy be toward maximizing per capita production and 
consumption, the optimal rural-urban balance lies in the direction of further 
urbanization, particularly in view of probable impending technological develop¬ 
ments. But other national interests, notably population maintenance, social 
control, personality stability, etc., seem inversely related to urbanization. The 
contingency of these national interests upon urbanism or ruralism arises out 
of institrtional patterns themselves functionally appropriate to objective char¬ 
acteristics of urban and rural social interaction. Such contingency is therefore 
no mere lag, but is functionally inevitable. Hence a proportioned attainment of 
all national interests is predicated upon a suitable balance between rural and 
urban populations. 


RESUMEN 

El continuo descenso en la proporcidn de las cifras nirales a las urbanas en 
los Estados Unidos suscita la cuestibn del balance 6ptimo de la poblacidn. 
Se dirige a aumentar la produccidn en el uso per capita, el balance rural- 
urbano 6ptimo se inclina hacia mayor urbanizaci6n especialmente en vista de 
los desarrollos tecnol6gicos que se acercan. Pero otros intereses nacionales 
notablamente el mantehimiento de la poblacidn, el control social, la establidad 
de la personalidad, etc., parecen estar relacionados a la urbanizacidn en sentido 
inverse. La eventualidad de estos intereses nacionales sobre el urbanismo y el 
ruralismo nace de normas institucionales funcionalmente apropiadas para 
caracteilsticas objetivas de la interracidn social urbana y rural. Tal eventua¬ 
lidad no es por lo tanto un mero retardamiento, sino es funcionalmente inevi¬ 
table. Asi que para obtener proporcionalmente todos los intereses nacionales 
tiene que haber un balance conveniente entre la poblacidn rural y urbana. 


It has become fashionable in demo¬ 
graphic circles to depreciate the idea 
of a ‘‘social” or “welfare” optimum 
of population. Indeed the whole con¬ 
cept of optimum population seems to 
have fallen into scientific disrepute, 
mainly because no one has been able 
to show just what an optimum is, 

t Univarsity of Texas. 


what it consists of, or where it lies. 
Particularly has this been true of at¬ 
tempts to establish a sociological as 
distinct from an economic population 
optimum. And yet it would be a sad 
commentary upon the nature of scien¬ 
tific inquiry if the refractoriness of a 
problem were to be taken as the mea¬ 
sure of its worth. All the more is this 
true when pressing practical problems 
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call for informed judgment such as 
only scientists are in a position to 
give. 

One such problem is that of an opti¬ 
mum balance between rural and urban 
numbers in the national population.^ 
A long run secular trend, by which the 
rural population of the United States, 
and more particularly the farm popu¬ 
lation, has come to represent a de¬ 
creasing proportion of the total popu¬ 
lation, has now so far advanced as to 
call for a reasoned national policy. 

Since 1790, when rural people repre¬ 
sented 94.9 per cent of the national 
population, to 1940, when they repre¬ 
sented but 43.6 per cent, the relative 
numerical importance of the rural 
population has been steadily dimin¬ 
ishing. Hardly one century ago three 
out of every four Americans lived on 
farms; today scarcely one out of four 
live on farms.® Moreover, the farm 
population today is in absolute num¬ 
bers smaller by one and a half million 
persons than it was in 1910. It is not 
surprising then that of all the nation’s 
population growth between 1920 and 
1930, three fourths of it was absorbed 
by ninety-six metropolitan districts.* 
During this same period forty per 
cent of all farm youth between the 
ages of 10 and 20 years in 1920 had 


'Acknowledgment and appreciation are 
due my colleagues Dr. Carl M. Rosenquist 
and Mr. Ivan C. Belknap for suggestions 
and criticisms. They are of course in no 
way committed to the views developed in 
the paper. 

'Sixteenth Census of the United States, 
Population^ Ckaracteriatica of the Popula¬ 
tion, 2, Part I, p. 18. 

' National Resources Committee, Our 
Citiaa (Washington, 1987), p. 36. 


left the farms by 1930.^ Although the 
depression years of 1931 and 1932 wit¬ 
nessed a reversal of the net urban- 
ward flow of population the succeed¬ 
ing years more than compensated for 
that. Since the start of World War II 
the trend has proceeded at an accele¬ 
rated rate. Estimates by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics indicate 
that the net migration away from 
farms during the one year of 1941 was 
the largest on record, totalling some 
1,357,000 persons.® From 1940 to 1944 
the estimated farm population of the 
United States declined by 16.3 per 
cent.® Whole regions of the United 
States, distinctively rural in char¬ 
acter, have suffered substantial popu¬ 
lation declines, most n'^tably the 
spring and hard winter wheat states. 
In the meantime the civilian popula¬ 
tion of the 237 metropolitan counties 
containing more than one half the na¬ 
tion’s civilian population has increased 
by 2.4 per cent.*^ 

In the face of <o persistent a trend 
the question naturally arises: how 


*Idem, Population Problema (Washing¬ 
ton, 1938), p. 9. 

' Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Farm Population Eatimatea: 1910-19 At 
(Washington, 1942), p. 2. 

'Bureau of the Census and Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Eatimatea of Farm 
Population and Farm Houaeholda: April, 
19AA, and April, 19 AO, Series Census-BAE, 
No. 1 (January 14, 1946), p. 3, table 1. 
The decline for males was 19.4 per cent, for 
females, 11.6 per cent, so that one cannot 
attribute the trend wholly or even primarily 
to military inductions. 

'Clyde P. Kohn, 'Topulation Trends in 
the United States Since 1940,’* The Geo¬ 
graphical Review, XXXV (January, 1946), 
104, n. 9 . See also Henry S. Shryock, Jr.. 
^'Internal Migration and the War,’* Journal 
of the American Statiatical Aaaociation, 
XXXVIII (March, 1943), 26-27. 
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much longer will the drift of popula¬ 
tion to the cities continue? Will a 
point eventually be reached at which 
a constant ratio between rural and ur¬ 
ban numbers obtains ? Economists 
have a ready answer to this question. 
In the words of Ely and Wehrwein, 
^'urbanization itself will stop at the 
balance between rural and urban econ¬ 
omies.” ® According to this view there 
is no population problem involved in 
the trend so long as it is accompanied 
by a rising standard of living.® Such a 
position follows quite logically from 
the criterion of optimum population 
which most economists have advanc¬ 
ed. Phrased in terms of the present 
problem, the economic optimum be¬ 
tween rural and urban numbers would 
be at that ratio which comports with 
the highest per capita production and 
consumption.^® 

Applying such a criterion to the 
obvious economic inequalities which 
prevail between rural and urban popu¬ 
lations one would have to conclude 
that the urbanization process is far 
from having reached its limit. In 
terms of strict economy, “the agri- 

• Richard T. Ely and Georflre S. Wehrwein, 
Land Economica (New York, 1940), p. 466. 

•Cf. A. B. Wolfe, “On the Criterion of 
Optimum Population,” American Journal of 
Soeiolopv, XXIX (March, 1934), 686, 

thouirh Wolfe is considerinK optimum in the 
broader • sense of numbers relative to 
resources. 

* Cf. Glenn E. Hoover, “The Quantitative 
Optimum of Population,” The Annah of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, CLXII (July, 1932), 198-199. 
A more precise formulation mif^ht be made 
in terms of the substitution principle, by 
which the economically optimal rural-urban 
ratio would obtain where the *^ast incre¬ 
ment” of urban numbers yielded productive 
returns exactly equal to those yielded by a 
“last Increment” of rural numbers. 


cultural services of about three mil¬ 
lion farm families could be more or 
less dispensed with.” “ For, by Bu¬ 
reau of Agricultural Economics esti¬ 
mates, the most productive half of 
American farms could produce all the 
agricultural products used by the na¬ 
tion.^® This means that the national 
economy is carrying several million 
persons whose labor is, economically 
speaking, superfluous. 

If one looks to the reasons for this 
seeming anachronism he will find 
them to reside largely in the process 
of agricultural mechanization and in 
the progress of chemical technology, 
selective livestock breeding, and hy¬ 
brid research. As a result of these 
developments there has been a pro¬ 
gressive reduction in the labor re¬ 
quirements of American agriculture. 
Thus the man-hours of labor in wheat 
production declined more than fifty 
per cent from 1909-1913 to 1934-1936. 
In corn and cotton the reduction in 
labor requirements was about twenty 
per cent.^® Taking 1870 as a base year 
and representing its production of 
grain per person engaged in agricul¬ 
ture by 100, one finds the following 
series of indices for agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity: 1870,100; 1880,125; 1890, 
133; 1900, 135; 1910, 145; 1920, 177; 


” Joseph W. Eaton, Exploring Tomor-^ 
row*a Agriculture (New York, 1943), p. 24. 

'*Loe. cit. See also: Joseph J. Spongier, 
“Population Movements and Economic 
Equilibrium in the United States,” The 
Journal of Political Economy, XXXXVIII 
(April, 1940), 168; Ely and Wehrwein, 
op. cit., p. 466. 

” An Interbureau Committee and the Bu¬ 
reau of A^cultural Economics, Technol¬ 
ogy on the Parm (Washington, 1940), p. 63. 
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1927, 202.^* Such improved agricul¬ 
tural productivity means that fewer 
people are necessary to take care of 
the nation’s food needs. Where in 1800 
it took about nineteen farmers to sup¬ 
port one city person, today the same 
nineteen farmers are able to support 
sixty-six city persons.” The effect of 
this can only be a reduction in the 
number of persons gainfully employed 
in agriculture, and that in turn means 
a displacement of farm population. 
This outcome is all the more sure be¬ 
cause of the inelastic nature of the 
demand for farm products,” even 
with the prospect of plastics and other 
such chemurgical innovations.” Thus 
it is interesting that the use of the 
tractor in cotton plantation areas en¬ 
tails a displacement of from one to 
five families per tractor.” The “dis¬ 
placement rates” occasioned by other 
kinds of mechanical equipment as 
well as by chemical and breeding de¬ 
velopments may not be so easy to es¬ 
tablish but they are surely just as 
tangible. 

In the light of these considerations 
the economic balance between rural 
and urban numbers must certainly be 

** Ernest Charles Younjr, “The Movement 
of Farm Population: Its Economic Causes 
and Consequences/’ in Wilson Gee (ed.l. 
The Country Life of the Nation (Chapel 
Hill. 19801, table 1. 

* S. H. McCrory, R. F. Hendrickson, ef al., 
Teehnoloaieal Trende in Relation to Agri¬ 
culture (Washinirton, 1937), p. 99. 

"Youngs, op. eit., pp. 67-68. 

"For a thoroufirh analysis of the back¬ 
ground and present trends in aericultural 
mechanization and its social effects, see: 
C. Horace Hamilton, “The Social Effects of 
Recent Trends in the Mechanization of Aar- 
rlculture,” Rural Sociology, IV (March, 
1939). 

*• Technology on the Farm, op. cit., p. 64. 


placed well beyond the ratio which 
now holds. Moreover, since it is rea¬ 
sonable to look for considerably more 
agricultural mechanization in the fu¬ 
ture—perhaps on an unprecedented 
scale—the very basis in terms of 
which an optimum balance takes its 
form will be constantly shifting. Con¬ 
sequently the economic ratio between 
rural and urban numbers will be for¬ 
ever moving in the direction of fur¬ 
ther urbanization, rendering the pres¬ 
ent actual rural-urban ratio all the 
more uneconomic. Taking the eco¬ 
nomic criterion alone, then, there is a 
very definite “lag” between the actual 
and the optimum rural-urban ratio, a 
lag which is actually increasing owing 
to the rate of mechanization. Evid¬ 
ence of this is to be found in the fact 
that the total farm population has 
decreased but very slightly during the 
past few decades, whereas the number 
of persons actually employed in agri¬ 
culture has decr‘.\sed a great deal 
more. 

From these trends one might con¬ 
clude that a wise public policy would 
be one which promoted the urban- 
ward drift of population, thereby re¬ 
solving the lag and achieving an econ¬ 
omically optimum balance of rural 
and urban numbers. Many observers 
have indeed advocated just such a 
course. But others, doubting the 
methodological soundness of defining 
an optimum in economic terms alone, 
have suggested that other criteria, 
just as essential to the maintenance 
of the ndtion and its values, may have 
a due place among the standards for 
judging a proper balance between 
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rural and urban numbers. The policy 
recommendations which they have 
advanced are quite different from 
those to which an economic analysis 
leads. On the basis of a questionnaire 
study of 106 leading rural sociologists 
and agricultural economists, Taylor 
and Loomis found the following per¬ 
centages of agreements to the in¬ 
dicated statements:^* 

(1) ‘There are traits peculiar to 
rural culture which, because 
of their value as a stabiliz¬ 
ing influence, should be re¬ 
tained at almost any cost.*’ 

82% of sociologists agree. 

71% of economists agree. 

(2) “The simple living of farm 
people has always been the 
backbone of civilization and 
therefore the nation should 
seek to maintain as large a 
portion as possible of its 
citizens on farms, even 
though it means the forego¬ 
ing of the higher material 
standards of living they 
might have by moving to the 
city or by more completely 
urbanizing rural life.” 

86% of sociologists agree. 

28% of economists agree. 

This second statement is certainly 
an unequivocal one, suggesting as it 
does that the nation maintain “as 
large a portion as possible of its citi- 

^ * Charles P. Loomis and Carl C. Taylor, 
"The American Rural Culture of the Fu¬ 
ture/* Farm Population and Rural Life 
Activities, Bureau of Asrricultural Eco¬ 
nomies, 11 (January, 1937), reprinted in 
Loomis, StudioB of Rural Social Organiza^ 
Hon in the United States, Latin Afnertca, 
and Germany (East Lansing, 1946), pp^ 
178-186. 


zens on farms,” irrespective of the 
economic consequences. So it is quite 
significant that more than one third 
of the sociologists and more than one 
fourth of the economists expressed 
agreement with the statement. 

While most sociologists would doubt 
the wisdom of so radical a policy they 
would accept the validity of an opti¬ 
mum based upon other than economic 
criteria alone. Smith indicates that 
“ . . . the farming population consti¬ 
tutes an immense national balance 
wheel, ... a life preserver for many 
distinctively national cultural traits 
and complexes which might otherwise 
be lost . . . ” Landis suggests that 
“somewhere between the remotely is¬ 
olated farm and the congested metro¬ 
polis must be found the ideal life for 
America.”*^ Zimmerman points out 
that “the demands which seek reali¬ 
zation on the localistic level are just 
as constant and just as important for 
a balanced social system as those 
which are met on a cosmopolitan 
level.”" Baker recommends the vil¬ 
lage as the settlement unit which will 
further the best equilibrium among 
the various national values and inter¬ 
ests." Three other writers suggest 
that “there is a limit to the amount 
of cultural innovation and artificiality 
that the nervous system of man can 

*T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of Rural 
Life (New York, 1940), p. 61. 

“ Paul H. Landis, Rural Life in Proeeee 
(New York, 1940), p. 670. 

* Carle C. Zimmerman, The Changing 
Community (New York, 1938), p. 60. 

•0. E. Baker, "Rural and Urban Distri¬ 
bution of Population in the United States," 
The Annala of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CLXXXVIII 
(November, 1986). 
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endure. . . There is reason to believe 
that our complex urban culture has 
already exceeded these limits in many 
respects.” ** 

In these propositions one finds cri¬ 
teria of a rather different order than 
the one of maximizing per capita pro¬ 
duction. If they are real ones, sus¬ 
ceptible of objectification and verifi¬ 
cation, their implications for popula¬ 
tion policy should be very different 
from the ones involved in the econ¬ 
omic criterion. Rather than there be¬ 
ing a single optimum having a clearly 
determinate value there would exist 
at best a “synthetic optimum”—an 
average or synthesis of a series of 
quite disparate optima, one for each 
of the interests involved in the balanc¬ 
ing of rural and urban numbers. Only 
by chance would there be a coinci¬ 
dence between their values. And 
among them the maximum per capita 
production would represent but one 
item in the synthesis.^® 

To test this h 3 T)othesis a series of 
indices have been compiled, all de¬ 
noting social processes that are in 
some degree functionally dependent 
upon the ratio between spatial con¬ 
centration of numbers and spatial 
dispersal of numbers. The assump¬ 
tion in selecting these indices has been 
that each represents, either in a posi¬ 
tive or negative fashion, some basic 
social interest, the attainment of 
which is essential to the maintenance 
of the nation as a social system. Thus 


**0. E. Baker, Ralph Borsodi, and M. L 
Wilson Agriculture tn Modem Life (New 
York, 1989), p. 244. 

•See: Imre Perenezi, The Synthetic Op¬ 
timum of Population (Paris, 1938), ch. 6. 


high living levels, which correlate 
positively with urbanism (Tables I 
and II), certainly represent a basic 
social interest. Indeed, in economic 
analysis they are commonly thought 
to be the only significant one, all 
other interests supposedly being 
assured when living levels are 
maintained or improved. Thus one 
economist has written “that im¬ 
provements in productivity are de¬ 
sirable; and that the improvements 
have non-self-reversing effects on 
welfare.” And yet, examination 
of the data in Tables I and II re¬ 
veals many indices which, while 
assuredly not “caused” by high living 
levels, are certainly negatively corre¬ 
lated with that factor. Personality 
stability, the social control of devi¬ 
ates, population replacement, and the 
maintenance of religious values are 
just as real social interests as are 
high living levels. Yet all of them are 
better served in rural areas and in 
small communities than in urban and 
metropolitan areas. On the other hand 
living levels, higher-order accomplish¬ 
ment, and varied social contacts, no 
less real as social interests, are posi¬ 
tively correlated with urbanism. 

Whatever our indices may lack in 
the way of precision there can be no 
mistaking the main conclusion to 
which they point: Social interests are 
variably correlated with degrees of 
spatial concentration of numbers.” 


• Manuel Gottlieb, “The Theory of Op¬ 
timum Population for a Closed Bcononw,” 
The Journal of Political Economy t LIU (De¬ 
cember, 1§46), p. 296. 

•Spatial concentration being taken here 
as the primary differentium of “urban” as 
against “rural.” 
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Some interests find their fuller at¬ 
tainment under conditions of popu¬ 
lation dispersal; others find their ful¬ 
ler attainment under conditions of 
population concentration. There is no 


necessary advance in one interest 
pari passu with the advance in an¬ 
other interest incident to the process 
of urbanization. 

The problem now presents itself: 


TABLE 1. Indices op Selected Social Interests, by Size of Community 



Not 

For 

Offonooo 
Known to 

Income 

Toxpoyora 

Modion 

SIm of 

Roproduetion 

Copito Cooto 

Polieo 

por 

Ineomo 

Community 

Roto oo of 

of 

per 100,000 

1.000 

per 


19S0(o) 

Polieo 

Poroons. 

AdulU, 

Family 



Courto(b) 

19S9(c) 

1980(d) 

(e) 


Farm 154 

Rural Nonfarm '] 

I 129 

Under 2,600 J 

2,600.10,000 1 

10,000-25,000 |J 
_10,000.30,000 J 
26,000-60,000 “■ 89 

80,000-60,000 
60,000-100,000 83 

"100,000-260,000 “| • 
100,000-800,000 _l 
"260,000-600,000 ” ^ 73 
800,000-600,000 ^ 
"600,000-1,000,000 1 
600,000-1,600,000 J 

"1,000,000 up “1 
l,6O0,OOO up J 


901.0 

1,191.0 


0.10 

0.10 

0.16 

0.20 

0.40 


1,678.0 

1,668.0 

1,815.8 


I* 1,738.4 


0.60 


64 

63 

64 

63 

68 

73 

86 

96 

96 


965 

1,210 

1,290 


y 1,360 


1,660 


1,730 


(a) William F. Ogbum and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology (New York, 1940), p. 603. 

(b) William F. Ogbum, Social Charaeterictico of Ctttea (Chicago, 1937), p 20. 

(e) Computed from data in: Walter A. Lunden, Stattsties on Crime and Criminals 
(Pittaburffh, 1942), p. 73. 

(d) OgDum, op. eit., p. 6. 

(e) Herbert E. Klarman, “A Statistical Study of Income Differences among Com¬ 
munities/’ Part 6 in National Bureau of Economic Research, Studies in Income and 
Wealth, VI (New York, 1943), p. 208, Uble 2. 
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What is the nature of this positive 
correlation of some social interests 
with urbanization and the negative 
correlation of other social interests 
with urbanization? There are three 
possibilities: the relationships may be 


adventitious; they may be institution¬ 
ally created; or they may be inherent 
in the nature of rural or urban so¬ 
ciety. The first possibility can be dis¬ 
missed without further consideration. 
The relationships portrayed in Tables 


TABLE II. Indices of Selected Social Interests, by Rural and Urban Resxdbncb 



Urb^n 

Rural 

Living Levels: Average Net Annual Income per 
Person in U. S., 1940 (a) 

$700 

$161 

Higher-order Accomplishment. Ratio of Persons 
by Rural or Urban Place of Birth Who Were 
Listed in Who*8 Who, Adjusted to the Propor¬ 
tions Which Rural and Urban Numbers Bore in 
the Total Population at the Time of Each Per¬ 
son’s Birth (Decade of Birth, 1890-1900) (b) 

2.44 

1 

Varied Social Contacts: Number of Social Events 
Attended Annually by High School Children, in 
a Sample Study (c) 

674 (city) 

631 (town) 

471 (country) 

Leisure Time: Median Hours of Work per Week 
of Employed Youth Aged 16-24 Years, in Sample 

40 (city) 

45 (village) 

Study (d) 

43 (town) 

64 (farm) 

Personality Stability: Suicide Rates per 100,000 
Population, 1932 (e) 

20.3 

14.6 

Religious Values: Percentage of Children Attend¬ 
ing Church with Parents (f) 

40 

85 

Religious Values: Percentage of Children Report- 
in|^ Reading of Family Bible (g) 

Family Functioning: Averap:e Number of Eve¬ 

10 

22 

nings Spent at Home During a Selected Week, 

3.7 (boys; 

6.5 (boys) 

in a Sample Study (h) 

3.9 (girls) 

6.3 (girls) 

Family Functioning: Percent of Families Report¬ 
ing Certain Home-Centered Economic Activi¬ 

32.4 (laundry) 

83.6 (laundry) 

ties (i) 

13.2 (canning) 

61.4 (canning) 

Social Control of Deviates: Commitments to Pris¬ 
on in First Half of 1923, per 100,000 Popula¬ 
tion (j) 

26.1 

7.6 


(a) “Urban” refers to “non-farm” in this index, and “rural” to “farm.” Joseph W. 
Eaton, Explorinij Tomorrow*8 Agriculture (New York, 1943), p. 22, table 2. 

(b) “Rural” refers to places under 8,000 in this index. Roy Hinman Holmes, Rural 
Sociology (New York, 1932), p. 66. 

(c) Based on survey of three central Iowa counties. Horace Boies Hawthorn, The 
Sociology of Rural Life (New York, 1926), p. 126, table. 

(d) Based on study of 12,684 youths in Maryland. Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their 
Story (Washington, 1938), p. 119, cited in Paul H. Landis, Rural Life in Proeeet (New 
York, 1940), p. 216. 

(e) Landis, op. cit., p. 123. 

(f) “Urban” here refers only to large cities. Jhid., p. 378. 

(g) Loc. cit, 

(h) Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Ramily (New York, 1946), p. 76. 

(i) Based on study of 1,000 urban and 1,000 rural Illinois family heads, 1934-1938. 
J. l^y Leevy, “Contrasts in Urban and Rural Family Life,” American Sociological 
Review, V (December, 1940), 949, table 1. 

(j) Walter A. Lunden, Statistiee on Crime and Criminala (Pittsburgh, 1942), p. 73. 
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I and II are too consistent and too 
pronounced to be chance or adventi¬ 
tious ones. But the other two possi¬ 
bilities are not so easy to appraise. 

If the relationships were wholly of 
institutional origin the nature of an 
optimum rural-urban population bal¬ 
ance would be rather different than 
if the relationships were inherent in 
the nature of rural or urban society. 
For public policy too the implications 
would be quite different. The proper 
course for national planning would 
then consist of facilitating social 
changes so as to resolve “lags** within 
the social order This would mean a 
reorganization of the economy, the 
family, the church, and other basic 
institutions. *rhe presumption would 
be that the different degrees with 
which a given interest had been real¬ 
ized in urban as against rural com¬ 
munities arose out of institutional 
lags and maladjustments rather than 
out of inherent interactional differ¬ 
ences between rural and urban group 
living In such a case the problem of 
an optimum rural-urban population 
balance would resolve itself into a 
purelv economic question The non¬ 
economic differentials revealed by our 
other indices would be but spurious 
ones, indicative of nothing but the 
existence of transient lags Conse¬ 
quently there would be no need for an 
explicit policy regarding the distri¬ 
bution of rural and urban numbers; 
population would adjust itself to 
whatever rural-urban ratio comported 
with the highest living levels. 

On the other hand, if the relation¬ 
ships in question were inherent In 


urbanism and ruralism per se, irres¬ 
pective of passing institutional lags, 
the course for national policy would 
consist of planned population move¬ 
ments. These would be designed to so 
balance off rural and urban numbers 
that all important national interests 
could be adequately achieved. The 
question then of an optimum rural- 
urban balance would represent a real 
one, involving a number of interests 
and not solely the one of maximizing 
the production of wealth. 

Certain theoretical considerations 
suggest that the observed variable 
relationships between social interests, 
on the one hand, and urbanism- 
ruralism on the other, may actually 
be attributed to both of the two 
possible explanations. The hypo¬ 
thesis may be advanced that the 
dependency of a given social in¬ 
terest upon population concentra¬ 
tion or dispersal is most direct¬ 
ly a matter of institutional pat¬ 
terning. Further, however, the insti¬ 
tutions which define this dependency 
have a certain functional appropriate¬ 
ness to basic social-interactional dif¬ 
ferences between rural and urban 
group living By virtue of their appro¬ 
priateness they become more or less 
immune from random alteration 
through rational planning. As a re¬ 
sult there exists a causal connection 
between the given interest, on the one 
hand, and population concentration 
or dispersal, on the other hand. This 
connection is institutionally mediated, 
and yet because of the functional ap¬ 
propriateness of those institutions 
themselves to inherent interactional 
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conditions of rural or urban firroup 
living it presents a certain inexorable* 
ness and inevitability wherever ur¬ 
banism or ruralism are present. 

This is not to posit a causal regres¬ 
sion by which the carisa causam of a 
given interest’s dependence upon 
population concentration or dispersal 
is some objective, “subcultural” inter¬ 
actional characteristic of urbanism or 
ruralism. Rather our hypothesis mere¬ 
ly indicates that such interactional 
characteristics, inherent in the fact of 
population concentration or popula¬ 
tion dispersal, set a finite limit of ob¬ 
jective possibilities within which in¬ 
stitutional patterns may take their 
form. What form they do take is a 
matter of derivation from a more in¬ 
clusive value system permeating the 
society. But whatever the form the re¬ 
sulting institutions have a functional 
appropriateness which renders them 
relatively immune from the vagaries 
of social planning. As such they must 
be taken as givens in any program of 
balancing rural and urban numbers. 

Contemporary family organization 
may illustrate the point. As an insti¬ 
tution the modern urban family is 
distinguished by its separation of the 
conjugal unit (a married couple and 
its immediate dependent children) 
from the consanguine line or “extend¬ 
ed family.” This conjugal unit is res¬ 
ponsible for its own economic main¬ 
tenance and cannot (in terms of in¬ 
stitutional expectations) look to the 
consanguine line for any continuous 
assistance. Moreover, individual parti¬ 
cipation in the conjugal unit becomes 
in very large degree divorced from 


participation in other important com¬ 
munity institutions. Finally, the em¬ 
phasis in such a family pattern is nec¬ 
essarily upon the marriage link and 
not upon the line of descent.*® 

Now, what is most significant for 
the problem at hand, these institution¬ 
al arrangements are functionally ap¬ 
propriate to certain inherent char¬ 
acteristics of urban social interaction. 
Among these characteristics the out¬ 
standing ones are: an “atomistic indi¬ 
vidualism” arising out of the anony¬ 
mous nature of urban life, which in 
turn means that a person matters to 
others mainly through his job rather 
than through his family; a status 
sytem which rates a person by what 
he does rather than who he is—^be¬ 
cause that is all that counts in a com¬ 
petitive urban economy; a disparity 
between self-interest and family-in¬ 
terest arising out of the extreme in¬ 
volvement of the breadwinner in secu¬ 
lar interest groupings whose member¬ 
ship bears no relationship to family 
connections. All of these are inherent 
interactional features of the modem 
commercial or industrial city. In 
terms of them the extended consan¬ 
guine family, which is admirably 
suited to an agricultural economy 
where the kinship unit is coextensive 
with the economic unit, becomes an 
anachronism in the city. Essential ur- 


*ThiB characterization of urban family 
organization is based upon the analysis of 
Tfucott Parsons, “The Kinship System of 
the Contemporary United States,” Atitertecm 
Anthropologi$f, xXXXV (January-March, 
1943). 

*Pitirim A. Sorokin, Carle C. Zimmer¬ 
man, and Charles J. Galpin (eds.). A Syi- 
tematie Source Book in Hwral Sociology 
(Minneapolis, 1981), II, 48. 
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ban processes could not operate with 
such a family organization. But the 
small conjugal family is ideally adapt¬ 
ed to such interactional characteris¬ 
tics of urbanism. 

Given then the conjugal family as 
an institutional form peculiarly suited 
to urban society there unavoidably 
results a curtailing of several basic 
social interests. Foremost among 
these are: the limitation of the num¬ 
ber of children (they being superflu¬ 
ous for status achievement and econ¬ 
omic maintenance); a diminished du¬ 
ration of family interaction; a de¬ 
crease in the economic and secular 
activities of the family; etc. Thus it 
is through the mediation of institu¬ 
tional patterns which are themselves 
functionally appropriate to inherent 
interactional characteristics of urban¬ 
ism that certain interests become neg¬ 
atively related to urbanization. The 
same causal nexus holds for those in¬ 
terests which are positively related 
to urbanization.”^ 


• On the apparent ubiquity of the nega¬ 
tive relationihip between population miun- 
tenance (fertility) and urbanism, even in 
tbe face of great cultural differences, see: 
Kingswy Davis, “Human Fertility in India/' 
The American Journal of Sociology, LII 
(November, 1946), 246; Ta Chen, “Popula¬ 
tion in Modem China,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, LII, part 2 (July, 
1946), 31. Both of these studies show, at 
least in provisional form, the same negative 
relationship which obtains in western so¬ 
ciety. One writer, commenting on the low 
birth rate of urban middle class families, 
writes that: “Not the depth, but the present 
height of the middle-class birth rate is the 
noteworthy phenomenon, indicating an 
amasing ^tality of the old rural-familistic 
values which find little support in modern 
social structure.” Arnold W. Green. “The 
Middle Class Male Child and Neurosis,” 
Amoriean Sociological Review, XI (Febru¬ 
ary, 1946), 36. See too : O. E. Baker. “Rural- 


From this an important conclusion 
follows. Institutional patterns are in¬ 
deed responsible for the existence of 
rural-urban differentials in social in¬ 
terests. And yet, those differentials 
are themselves “inherent,"’ in the 
sense that arbitrary attempts to alter 
the institutional patterns will be of no 
avail in eliminating them. According¬ 
ly the fullest realization of any given 
social interest depends upon a suitable 
balance between rural and urban 
populations. For, assume it to be esta¬ 
blished that the institutions which 
give rise to a dependency of any given 
interest upon the fact of population 
concentration or dispersal really do 
possess a functional appropriateness 
to inherent interactional characteris¬ 
tics of urban or rural communities. 
Then we will have to conclude that 
those institutions are themselves no 
more amenable to random alteration 
at the hands of policy administrators 
than is the distribution of numbers 
itself. Indeed, in direct proportion to 
the functional appropriateness of 
those institutions, the indicated 
course for national policy must be a 
deliberate program of population re¬ 
distribution.”' The objective of such a 


Urban Migration and the National Wel¬ 
fare,” Annale of the Aeaociation of Ameri- 
can Geograpkera, XXIII (June, 1933), 98-99. 

•’ Cf. the opposing view of Leonard S. 
CJottrell, Jr., ‘'^Research in Causes of Varia¬ 
tions in Fertility; Social Psychological As¬ 
pects,” American Sociological Review, II 
(October, 1937), who writes regarding the 
negative correlation between the sociu in¬ 
terest of population maintenance (fertility) 
and the fact of urbanism: “These students, 
seeii^ the negative direction of birth rate 
trends in cities, urge a public program en¬ 
couraging people to settle in rural sei^ons, 
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program would be to achieve such a 
balance between rural and urban num¬ 
bers as to maximize the various na¬ 
tional interests, each in proportion to 
the importance which reason and sen¬ 
timent attaches to it. 

In the light of these considerations 
it seems clear that there is not one 
but a series of optimal ratios between 
rural and urban numbers. Of these 
the economic criterion is but one. 
Moreover, it is evident that these 
optima in most cases do not coincide. 
The optimum as defined by one inter¬ 
est, say that of the social control of 
deviates, may fall far short of even 
the present rural-urban ratio of num¬ 
bers ; the optimum as defined by some 
other interest, say that of higher- 
order accomplishment, may fall well 
beyond the present ratio. Each of 
these optima is defined by the point 
at which a given interest is maximiz¬ 
ed. That will be where Nu (total 
population minus the rural popula¬ 
tion) has a value such that 

di. dib dL 

dN„“ dST” dN«” 

in which I is the degree of attainment 
of a given interest (a, b, c). Only by 
chance will N» have identical values 
among any of these optima.^- 


the assumption being that this will scotch 
the decline. To the social psychologist this 
need not be the case. . . . The psychological 
factors might operate whether the person 
lived in a city or not.” (p. 679). 

**Thi8 is a slight modification of Rash- 
evsky’s definition of the optimum balance 
between rural and urban numbers, his be¬ 
ing restricted however to the one interest 
of the production of goods. N. Rashevsky, 
“Studies in Mathematical Theory of Human 
Relations. II,” Paychometrika, IV (Decem¬ 
ber, 1939), 294-299. 


In setting out to define the rural- 
urban optimum, in terms of which a 
national policy may be formulated, it 
would be necessary to construct a 
hierarchy of interests, arranging 
them in order of preference or im¬ 
portance. That interest which ranked 
first in the hierarchy would define 
the range of degrees of urbanism 
within which the optimum ratio of 
rural-urban numbers would fall. Then, 
with an eye to the relative ranking 
of other interests, a more precise 
point within this range could be de¬ 
fined, thus permitting of a fairly 
definite value toward which national 
population planning might work. In 
all these calculations it would be nec¬ 
essary to envision the probably im¬ 
pending developments in technics and 
in institutional patterns which could 
be expected in the proximate future. 

Regardless of the very real difficul¬ 
ties involved in establishing such an 
optimum point, and the even greater 
obstacles to achieving it on the admin¬ 
istrative level, one thing seems to be 
clear: no nation can welcome the pros¬ 
pect of unlimited urbanization. A sub¬ 
stantial rural population seems to be 
essential to a well-balanced and self- 
maintaining society. Just how *'sub- 
stantiar’ the rural population must be 
depends upon a number of interests, 
of which maximum economic product¬ 
ivity iS but one. A sound population 
policy will be one that properly pro- 
portionalizes all the important nation¬ 
al interests. 



Colonization and Settlement in Colombia 
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ABSTRACT 

The background about the author’s assignment as advisor to the Government 
of Colombia on problems of colonization and settlement is nven. Activities 
engaged in and problems encountered are described. The bulk of the article 
consists of the English version of a 14-Doint memorandum which was presented 
to tile Director of the National Land Office and the Chief of the Agricultural 
Development Authority, and the English text of the project for a national 
system of land surveys and titles. 


RESUMEN 

Se da el compendio de informacidn acerca de la comisidn del autor como 
consejero del gooiemo de Colombia sobre problemas de colonizacidn v parce- 
lacidn. Las actividades y los problemas encontrados son descntos. El grueso 
del articulo consiste de una version inglesa de un memorandum de 14 puntos 
presentado al Director del Departamento de Tierras y al Gerente de la Caja de 
Crddito Agririo; y el texto, en inglds, de un proyecto para un sistema 
nadonal de agrimensura y tltulos. 


Following the outbreak of World 
War II, a number of rural sociolog¬ 
ists were given special assignments 
in our nation’s foreign service. Most 
of them were sent to other American 
republics, either for the purpose of 
analyzing and interpreting the basic 
ways of living in the countries to 
which they were sent, or to serve as 
advisors to the governments of these 
nations. Almost without exception, 
the specialists from the United States 
found that the problems of coloniza¬ 
tion and settlement are still of tre¬ 
mendous importance throughout most 
of Latin America, and reached the 
conclusion that they are likely to be¬ 
come even more important in the 
years that lie immediately ahead. For 
this reason, the two documents given 
in the following pages, hitherto un¬ 
published in English, may be of gen¬ 
eral interest to rural sociologists. 


The memorandum and the pro¬ 
jected land law both need to be pre¬ 
faced by a few explanatory state¬ 
ments and some background facts. 
During the summer of 1943 a Co¬ 
lombian Mission, headed by Dr, Mi¬ 
guel Lopez Pumarejo, arrived in 
Washington with a plan for a pro¬ 
gram of cooperation between the gov¬ 
ernments of Colombia and the United 
States designed to increase agricul¬ 
tural production in Colombia. The 
proposals of the Mission were re¬ 
ceived favorably, for it will be re¬ 
membered, among other things, that 
Colombia lies very near the Panama 
Canal Zone. At that time we were hav¬ 
ing considerable difficulty in supply¬ 
ing the armed forces and civilian per¬ 
sonnel stationed in the Zone. Among 
the things asked by the Mission was 
the loan of specialists in various fields 
connected with agriculture, including 
a rural sociologist who could serve as 


fLonisisaa State Univenity. 
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advisor on problems of Colonizacidn 
e Parcelactdn (colonization and the 
subdivision of estates). When the 
Mission asked for my services, the 
Louisiana State University, at the 
request of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and the United 
States Department of State, granted 
me leave of absence and I undertook 
the assignment. 

In September, 1943, I arrived in 
Colombia and was immediately as¬ 
signed to work with the officials of 
the Departamento do Tierras (De¬ 
partment of Lands), one of the di¬ 
visions of the Ministerio de la Econ- 
omia Nacional (Ministry of National 
Economy). The officials with whom I 
was to work indicated, correctly, that 
I would probably feel embarrassed if 
they asked me for advice upon the 
complex problems with which they 
were dealing before I had had an op¬ 
portunity of studying them firsthand 
in the field. Accordingly, a series of 
field trips were planned for the pur¬ 
pose of familiarizing me with the 
work of colonization and settlement 
in all parts of the country and, ac¬ 
companied either by Dr. Justo Diaz 
Rodriguez, director of the Departa¬ 
mento de Tierras, or by Dr. Luis Ro¬ 
berto Garcia, a lawyer employed by 
the Departamento, or by both of these 
men, I set about acquainting myself 
with the problems of the relations of 
the people to the land in Colombia. 
Concurrently, the collection and 
analysis of available statistical data 
also was begun in Bogota. 

From September, 1943, until Sep¬ 
tember, 1944, except for short breaks 


when I had to return to the United 
States, my time was occupied with 
my Colombia associates in studying 
the problems connected with coloniza¬ 
tion, the subdivision of estates, set¬ 
tlement, and in mapping plans to cope 
with them. Some of the measures 
were immediate and specific, others 
of a long-range nature. I soon learned 
about the serious problema social or 
that of squatters, a subject which oc¬ 
cupies space in nearly every newspa¬ 
per and one that is constantly on the 
mind of most property owners. It also 
became evident that very few owners 
are free from fears that they them¬ 
selves may be faced vith trouble from 
their own colonos, as the workers 
who live on the estates are called. 
Many visits were made to areas into 
which settlement is being extended, 
sections where occupation is proceed¬ 
ing in a haphazard and destructive 
manner that is sure to present the 
nation with more great difficulties in 
the very near future. As the time ap¬ 
proached for me to leave Colombia, 
the officials with whom I was asso¬ 
ciated requested me to incorporate in 
a short memorandum a few of my 
most important suggestions for their 
program. This is the first of the docu¬ 
ments presented below. 

All during my stay I could not help 
feeling overwhelmed by the confu¬ 
sion, lack of system, and destruction 
connected with the expansion of set¬ 
tlement into new areas. The officials 
with whom I was working were 
equally conscious of the necessity for 
improvements in the procedures for 
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getting parts of the public domain 
into the hands of the people. 

Therefore, in an effort to aid in 
bringing system into the occupation 
of new lands, to make more definite 
and determinate the surveys and more 
simple and accurate the titles, to help 
prevent abuses such as the gerry¬ 
mandering of claims so as to monopo¬ 
lize all the water in a district, and to 
bring to Colombians a few of the 
other benefits which resulted from 
our own ‘‘homestead system,” we 
drew up a project for a new land law. 
Dr. Justo Diaz Rodriguez, Dr. Luis 
Roberto Garcia, and I were prin¬ 
cipally responsible for the form it 
took, although many suggestions 
were received from other officials in 
the Departamento de Tierras. The 
project, as given below, was present¬ 
ed to the Congress of Colombia by 
Dr. Diaz. It has passed the lower 
house and at present is awaiting 
action by the Senate. 

Memorandum on Colonization and 
Subdivision of Estates in 
Colombia 

TO: Dr. Miguel Lopez Pumarejo, 
Gerente of the Caja de Credito 
Agrario and Dr. Justo Diaz 
Rodriguez, Director, Departa¬ 
mento de Tierras, Ministerio de 
Economia Nacional 

FROM: T. Lynn Smith 

1. Progress will he slow. Don’t ex¬ 
pect too much too soon. I am con¬ 
vinced that at least 25 years jammed 
full of setbacks, disappointments, and 
failures or partial failures will have 


to elapse before Colombia can acquire 
the experience, train the personnel, 
and gain sufficient public support for 
providing the financial assistance 
necessary for a substantial coloniza¬ 
tion program. Even this estimate of 
time presupposes that Colombia will 
benefit to the fullest from the expe¬ 
rience of other countries. It took Bra¬ 
zil one hundred years to develop its 
very successful work. 

2. To strengthen and increase the 
middle class of agriculturists is the 
great objective for such colonization 
efforts. Any additional efforts to es¬ 
tablish colonists on holdings of from 
2 to 10 hectares should be heartily 
discouraged. Perhaps near a few of 
the larger cities, where dairying can 
be the principal enterprise in the 
farm business, the establishment of 
some colonists on holdings as small as 
10 hectares may be justified. 

3. Sources of recruits for the mid¬ 
dle class. Colonists with a reasonable 
chance of becoming middle class farm¬ 
ers may be secured from two sources, 
(a) A few of the campesino class 
who have demonstrated the most in¬ 
telligence, initiative, and industry, 
successfully may be aided to move up 
one rung higher on the agricultural 
ladder. If even a few can make the 
transition it will serve as a great 
stimulus to the others. In fact, the 
stimulation of the better elements 
among the campesinos to higher as¬ 
pirations may be one of the greatest 
benefits derived from a colonization 
program, (b) Unless Colombia ur¬ 
banizes and industrializes very rap¬ 
idly there will not be room in the 
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upper class for the numerous chil¬ 
dren which its members are beget¬ 
ting. There seems little reason to pre¬ 
dict any widespread adoption^ on 
their part, of the practice of limiting 
the size of the family. Therefore, a 
considerable part of the children of 
present-day, upper-class families 
probably will have to accept middle- 
class status. They could contribute 
greatly to the formation of a genuine 
class of farmers in Colombi.H. 

4. Elements involved in the status 
of a middle class farmer. The devel¬ 
opment of a farmer involves a great 
deal more than taking a man and giv¬ 
ing him or selling him 25, 50, or 100 
hectares of land. In the personality 
of the farmer are combined the ex¬ 
ecution of all three of the basic eco¬ 
nomic functions, namely, those of the 
capitalist or entrepreneur, the man¬ 
ager, and the laborer. The farmer’s 
income comes in part as a return to 
the capital which he has risked in 
agricultural enterprises, in part as a 
reward for his managerial activities, 
and in part as a wage for his labor. 
In a society where these functions are 
not commonly combined in one in¬ 
dividual it may be very difficult to get 
them all performed by one person. 
The campesino can perform the labor 
function with no difficulty, but the 
most careful selection will be neces¬ 
sary in order to secure the few who 
can successfully perform the func¬ 
tions of manager and capitalist. The 
children of the upper class, on the 
other hand, may have all the neces¬ 
sary habits, attitudes, and skills of 
the capitalist, and be able to acquire 


those of the manager, but for them to 
accept the third indispensable role of 
the farmer, that of the laborer, may 
be practically impossible. However, 
by radical changes in the system of 
farming and the nature of the farm 
tasks, by substituting the use of draft 
animals, the wagon, the plow, and 
other small farm implements, and 
even tractors, a much greater part 
of the necessary labor on the farm 
may be made socially acceptable. 

5. Only group settlement should he 
practiced. Each colony should offer 
promise of developing into a genuine 
rural community. The undertaking of 
small, widely separated projects 
should be avoided as the plague. Only 
in very exceptional cases should a 
colonization project be undertaken 
unless there are available haciendas 
or adjacent fin cos large enough to 
provide farms of a suitable size for at 
least 25 families, and it would be bet¬ 
ter if the mirlmum were 50. 

6. Each colony should be a point at 
which all governmental services con^ 
verge. Every aid or service available 
to rural people in Colombia, those off¬ 
ered by the National, Departmental, 
and local governments, should all be 
brought to bear upon every colony 
that is established. In addition to the 
services available through the Min- 
isterio de Economia Nacional, espe¬ 
cially those of its agronomists and 
veterinarians, the rural housing au¬ 
thority, the rural health service, the 
department of public roads, the min¬ 
istry* of education, the post office di¬ 
vision, etc., should all contribute to 
the maximum of their authority and 
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resources in providing their services 
for the colonies. Among other things 
this means that all of the first col¬ 
onies should be conveniently located 
with respect to the national or depart¬ 
mental capitals, or near one of the 
more important experimental sta¬ 
tions or other concentrations of ag¬ 
ricultural services. 

7. Organization. Each colony should 
have a director resident in the new 
community who should participate in, 
direct, and be responsible to his su¬ 
periors in the Caja de Cr6dito Agra- 
rio for every phase of colony activity. 
(Probably there should be in the Caja 
one official to serve exclusively as gen¬ 
eral director of colonization and sub¬ 
division of lands.) The director of a 
colony should be a trained agronomist 
who has had, in addition to the train¬ 
ing in technical agricultural subjects, 
at least the basic work in agricultural 
economics and rural sociology. 

The director of colonies and parce- 
lacionea, in addition to ^exercising a 
general supervision over the men in 
charge of the various projects, should 
have as one of his principal duties the 
liaison work necessary to secure the 
active participation and support for 
the colonization program of all the 
other governmental agencies that are 
providing services to rural people. As 
indicated in another paragraph every 
colony should participate to the full¬ 
est in every one of these services. The 
ministry of education should con¬ 
tribute to the maximum of its author¬ 
ity in the building and maintenance 
of the school; the ministry of public 
roads should construct and maintain 


the roads leading to the community; 
the rural housing authority should 
build the houses for the colonists; the 
public health authorities should con¬ 
tribute to the provision of safe drink¬ 
ing water, the maintenance of sani¬ 
tary standards, and in all other ways 
in which they are prepared to serve; 
and the departments of agriculture 
and animal industry should supply 
the advice and services of their tech¬ 
nicians, seeds, cuttings, breeding 
services, etc., to the very maximum. 
In other words, the director of colon¬ 
ization and parceladonea in the Caja 
should bring together and make avail¬ 
able to the farmers in the colony, 
through the colony director, every 
aid and service that the Nation, de¬ 
partment, and municipio has to give 
to its rural people. 

8. The selection of the sites for 
colonies. Colonies should be located 
only in areas where there is every 
possibility of their being able to de¬ 
velop a diversified system of agri¬ 
culture on a paying basis. Some of 
the better sites to select would be 
those suitable for dairying near the 
larger cities; others near the base of 
the Andes in the Llanos or in north¬ 
ern Antioquia where cattle could be 
intercepted on the way to market, 
fed home-produced corn, and a gen¬ 
uine corn-hog-beef cattle combina¬ 
tion established. In general, only the 
very most favored areas should be 
considered for the first colonies. 

9. The selection of the colonists. 
Along with the economic possibilities 
of the site for the colony, this is 
among the most critical aspects of 
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the entire subject. Some of the major 
points to be kept in mind are as 
follows: 

(a) For the most part select only 
persons who are already intimately 
acquainted with agriculture in the 
area in which the project is located, 
or in one that is very similar to it. 

(b) Try to secure as colonists either 
the campesinoa who have made the 
greatest progress on their own ac¬ 
count, or the sons of upper class fam¬ 
ilies who have dedicated themselves 
to agriculture. 

(c) Select young married couples 
who are just beginning their families. 
These are the most vigorous, most 
easily taught. Furthermore, if such 
people are selected, in 16 or 20 years 
the colony will be ready to swarm, to 

form a Neuvo.in another 

locality. This is probably the very 
best justification for going to the im¬ 
mense trouble and the considerable 
expense necessary to establish a suc¬ 
cessful colony. 

(d) Admit only a few foreigners, 
those who know European farming 
methods, and distribute them one or 
two families per colony. Do not allow 
any clustering of foreign families, 
irrespective of the nationality in¬ 
volved. If in a few colonies the culti¬ 
vation of grapes, olives, or other tree 
crops is contemplated, a few Spanish, 
Portuguese or Italian colonists might 
well be admitted. Otherwise, any 
foreigners included among the col¬ 
onists should consist of those who are 
accustomed to use the horse, the 
wheel, and the plow in their agricul¬ 
tural enterprises. Some Poles or Bo¬ 


hemians might prove to be the very 
best colonists available. 

(e) It is hardly necessary to men¬ 
tion that the colonists should be in 
good health and not unduly addicted 
to drink. 

10. The Line Village form of ar¬ 
ranging the families on the land 
should generally be used. Because of 
its many social and economic advan¬ 
tages the principle of the long-lot 
farm and the line village pattern of 
settlement should be the one used in 
most of the colonies. In many cases it 
will also be possible to have the farm 
plots front on a stream on the one 
end and at the divide on the other. 
Where everything ek® must be sub¬ 
ordinated to the health factor it will 
be advantageous to place the colonists 
in a village and have them commute 
to their farms. 

11. Every colony should have its 
community center^ where all the es¬ 
sential insW ations should he located. 
In a centrally located and healthy spot 
in each colony should be grouped the 
various institutions that administer 
to the needs of the colonists. As a very 
minimum these should include a 
school, church, headquarters for the 
administration, general store, and the 
facilities for processing the farm 
products of the colony. 

12. Every effort sho^ild he made to 
organize the colonists into coopera¬ 
tives, From the very first each colony 
should be organized into various co¬ 
operatives. It will be fairly simple to 
establish cooperative buying societies. 
Credit unions, too, will be easily or¬ 
ganized, but the colonies will suffer 
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from the disadvantage that all of the 
settlers will need credit at the same 
time of the year. However, if the 
Caja serves as an intermediary be¬ 
tween the various colonies, and also 
between the colonists and other cred¬ 
it union groups, such valuable co¬ 
operative credit organizations should 
be able to make a go of it. Coopera¬ 
tive marketing may also be useful, 
especially in bringing about stand¬ 
ardization, proper packaging, etc. 

Bogota, August 29, 1944 

Project of a Law Relative 
To Public Lands 

THE CONGRESS OF COLOMBIA 
DECREES 

Article 1: For purposes of the 
adjudication, occupation, and use of 
public lands, these are divided into 
ad judicable and non-ad judicable. 
Non-ad judicable lands are those re¬ 
served by law, or by disposition of 
the Government, or those destined 
for special purposes; those which 
form part of the protected forest zone 
or which include woods of special in¬ 
terest; and those which the Govern¬ 
ment shall set aside as a reserve for 
future agricultural and stock-raising 
enterprises, conservation of forests, 
distribution of the population, or es¬ 
tablishment of immigrants. 

On the lands included in public for¬ 
ests the establishment of settlers will 
not be permitted without the previous 
authorization of the Ministry of Na¬ 
tional Economy. 

The Government shall proceed to 
designate in each Departamento the 


areas of public lands which are 
ad judicable. 

Article 2: The surveys of ad- 
judicable public lands shall take as a 
point of departure a vertice of ge¬ 
ographic coordinates, that is, the in¬ 
tersection of a meridian and a paral¬ 
lel; (in this way) the square degrees 
(grados) shall be determined; each 
grado (square degree) shall be di¬ 
vided into 121 cuadrados (squares) 
of 10 kilometers per side; each 
cmdrado shall be divided into 26 sec- 
cione8 of 2 kilometers per side; the 
secddn shall be divided into 4 lota 
each 2 kilometers by 500 meters, and 
these in turn shall be divided into 4 
parcelaa each one of which shall have 
an extension of 25 hectares. (See 
Figures 1 and 2). 

This system shall be called the Of¬ 
ficial System of Colombia. 

Article 3: From the date on 
which this law becomes effective it 
shall not be possible to initiate oc¬ 
cupations nor adjudications before 
the public lands have been surveyed 
into gradoa, cuadrados, and aecdonea, 
according to the official system. 

Article 4: Before being declared 
open to settlement each secddn of 
public lands must first be classified 
as: 

1 i Forest Reserve 
2: Cultivatable lands 
3: Grazing lands 

and only the last two may be occupied 
by settlers. 

Article 5: Public lands shall be 
adjudicated and adjudicable only in 
extensions not exceeding 200 hectares 
for agricultural uses or of 1,200 hec- 
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Figure 1. Map Showing the Republic of Colombia Divided into Gradoa. 
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tares for grazing purposes to all per¬ 
sons of age who have a right to the 
adjudication of a portion of this ex¬ 
tension. Excepted from this right are 
those who already are proprietors of 
lands worth 10,000.00 pesos and those 
married persons whose wives or hus¬ 
bands already have obtained adjudi¬ 
cations to the extent of either of the 
established limits. 

Article 6: The lands occupied by 
a person awaiting adjudication shall 
be called his portion, and no person, 
from the date of this law, can obtain 
by adjudication portions of less than 
25 hectares, and these must always 
be taken in entire pareelas in accord¬ 
ance with the official system, without 


its being possible in any case to divide 
or fragment these pareelas. 

Each portion shall consist of ad¬ 
jacent pareelas of 26 hectares. Every 
candidate for a portion must make 
his application with the indications 
and specifications which are treated 
in Article 2 of this official system. 

Article 7: When the application 
is received, if the portion applied for 
has not been given to another, or 
there is no other application pending, 
the applicant shall be given a pro¬ 
visional title, it also being possible, 
in the negative cases, to change the 
specifications from the portion ap¬ 
plied for, to another one. 

Article 8 : The possessor of a pro- 
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visional title may change it for a 
deed to the land after 3 years, if he 
has complied with all the conditions 
established for securing the definitive 
title. 

The possessor of a provisional title 
must in any case comply with all the 
conditions and exchange the provis¬ 
ional title for the deed to the land 
within 10 years from the date* of the 
provisional title. If this is not done 
the applicant shall lose ali his rights 
to the portion. 

Article 9: Indispensable condi¬ 
tions which must be complied with in 
order to obtain the deed to a portion 
are as follows: 

1: To build a dwelling house on 
the portion. 

2: To live on the portion with 
the family, if the applicant 
has one, for at least nine 
months per year for three 
consecutive years. 

3: To enclose and maintain with 
visible and permanent fences 
at least one fifth of the area 
claimed. 

4; Agriculturists must maintain 
in cultivation at least one 
fifth of their portions, and 
stock growers must main¬ 
tain the same proportion oc¬ 
cupied by livestock to the de¬ 
gree that the quality of the 
land permits. 

Article 10: A person who has ob¬ 
tained the adjudication of one por- 
tion of any type and who has dis¬ 
posed of it, may obtain the adjudica¬ 
tion of another one, but it shall not 
exceed 25 hectares. 


Article 11: Neither the public 
lands to which provisional title has 
been given nor ^ose that have been 
adjudicated may be sold or divided 
in extensions of less than 25 hectares 
in accordance with the official sys¬ 
tem, except those which are used for 
the sites of population centers or for 
such other public services as the Gov¬ 
ernment shall consider necessary. 

Article 12: Section 15 of each of 
the cuadrados shall be set apart as a 
patrimony for educational purposes. 

Article 13: After the demarca¬ 
tions established by the law have 
been made, under no circumstances 
shall be permitted the occupation or 
use of the inadjudicable areas, and 
those who violate this disposition, in 
addition to being subject to fines, shall 
be expulsed from the areas occupied 
or used without being entitled to any 
indemnization whatsoever for the 
improvements made. 

Article 14: From the date of this 
law it shall not be legal to adjudicate 
public lands in extensions of less than 
25 hectares; to those who previously 
have entered claims to smaller areas, 
the Government, considering the cir¬ 
cumstances in each case, shall desig¬ 
nate a period during which they may 
complete the minimum requirement, 
or, if justified by study of the eco¬ 
nomic and physical situation, may 
grfint them the adjudication of an 
area less than the established 
minimum. 

Article 15: The settlers already 
established in zones which are classi¬ 
fied as unadjudicable shall not be per¬ 
mitted to enlarge their claims with- 
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out previous authorization of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and, in order to obtain the 
adjudication, they must conform in 
the use of the land to the regulations 
which the Government shall pre¬ 
scribe. 

Article 16: All the owners of pub¬ 
lic land bonds or titles of any kind 
whatever must present them to the 
Ministry of National Economy with¬ 
in two years from the date of this 
law to exchange them for provisional 
titles; those which are not presented 
during this period shall be considered 
nul and void and of no value whatso¬ 
ever and those who negotiate or try 
to use them will be penalized in ac¬ 
cordance with the law. 

Article 17: Both the definitive 
titles and the provisional titles shall 
carry the specifications of the person 
in whose favor they are drawn, state 
whether it is the first or second ad¬ 
judication, and whether the holder is 
married or single; and, the indication 
of the parcela or parcelas, lote or 
loteSf seccidn or secciones, cuadrado 
or cuadrados, and grado or grados, 
shall constitute the demarcation of 
the portion^ these specifications alone 
indicating the boundaries of the por¬ 
tion without its being necessary to 
determine them in any other form. 

Article 18: To carry this law 
into effect the Government shall pro¬ 
ceed to make the sketches or maps 
or plans of the ad judicable areas and 
of the lots into which they may be 
divided, and it shall do the same with 
the unadjudicable area. After the 
zones of adjudicable public lands 


have been determined, the Institute 
Geografico Catastral y Militar shall 
proceed to make areo-photografic 
maps of them. 

Article 19: In order to carry out 
the provisions of this law, and to fa¬ 
cilitate the occupations and adjudica¬ 
tions by small farmers and for the 
control of the norms specified, the 
Government shall send to each De- 
partamento the commissions that 
shall be considered necessary, being 
obligated to establish for each De- 
partamento at least one commission 
composed of engineers, agronomists, 
civil engineers, draftsmen, and law¬ 
yers for the adjudication of the pub¬ 
lic lands and the giving of the titles 
to which the occupation of adjudic¬ 
able lands has given a right. 

In each region these commissions 
shall have as their functions to study 
and survey, in accordance with the 
official system, the areas which are 
cultivatable and adjudicable. Further¬ 
more, they may work in areas already 
adjudicated or on private property 
which is unused or deficiently culti¬ 
vated. They must send monthly re¬ 
ports to the Governors and the Min¬ 
istry of National Economy concern¬ 
ing the lands visited with the data 
specified in the preceding Article, in 
order to make them known to the in¬ 
terested persons, to whom, through 
the respective Alcaldes, there shall 
be fixed the period for them to com¬ 
ply with the specifications. 

Article 20: All official and semi¬ 
official credit agencies shall give pref¬ 
erence in their credits or loans to the 
settlers established in the legal man- 
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ner to facilitate their development of 
their lands. 

Article 21: The Ministry of Pub¬ 
lic Works shall make the surveys and 
construct roads passable by wheeled 
vehicles to the zones of ad judicable 
public lands, and these roads shall be 
considered as part of the National 
Road System. 

Article 22: The Government 
shall proceed to include in the budget 
the sums necessary to carry out this 
law, and if for any reason the appro¬ 
priations are not made for the ordi¬ 
nary manner, funds shall be trans¬ 
ferred or the necessary credits opened 


to carry its provisions into effect. 

Article 23: The Government, in 
regulating this law, shall establish the 
procedures for adjudication of public 
lands and for the leasing of the same, 
as well as for applying the penalties 
to those who violate these disposi¬ 
tions. 

Article 24: There are repealed 
all the dispositions which are con¬ 
trary to the provisions of this law. 

Bogota, August 1944 

T. Lynn Smith 
Asesor T6cnico 
Justo Diaz Rodriguez 
Director del Departamento de Tierras 


Construction of County Indexes for Measuring Change 
In Level of Living of Farm Operator Families, 1940-45 

By Margaret Jarman Hagoodf 

ABSTRACT 

Recently released data from the 1946 Census of Agriculture permit con¬ 
struction of county indexes of level of living of farm «/perator families. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics is undertaking the construction of indexes 
to meet two objectives: (1) to show the cross-section pattern of geographic 
variation in 1946, and (2) to measure changes between 1940 and 1946. 

The methods of item selection and weighting are similar to those used for 
1940 indexes previously published. New methodological problems arose, how¬ 
ever, in developing comparable indexes for 1940 and 1946 so as to measure 
change during the period and in scaling the indexes so that relative as well as 
absolute changes could be interpreted. The problem of setting and defining 
a zero point on the index scale is discussed in some detail. 

RESUMEN 

Datos publicados recientemente en el Censo de Agriculture de 1946 permiten 
construir indices para condados, para medir el nivel de vida de las familias de 
operarios de fincas. La Oficina dc Economia Agricola estd llevando a cabo 
la construccidn de indices para lograr dos objetivos: <1) mostrar el modelo 
transversal de las variaciones geogrificas en 1946, y (2) medir los cambios 
entre 1940 y 1946. 

Los m4todos usados para la seleccidn y evaluaci6n de las partidas son 
similares a los usados para los indices de 1940 publicados anteriormente. 
Surgieron, sin embargo, nuevos problemas de metodologia al tratar de establecer 
indices comparatives para los afios 1940 y 1946 con .el fin de medir los cambios 
durante ese periodo y ajustar los indices jiara poder interpreter tanto los 
cambios relatives como los absolutes. El problema de establecer y definir un 
punto cero en la escala de indices se discute bastante detalladamente. 

t Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Objectives of the Project 

The recently released data from the 
1945 Census of Agrriculture on items 
related to level of living of farm oper¬ 
ator families permit the construction 
of 1946 county level of living indexes 
for farm families similar in general 
nature to those developed by the Bu¬ 
reau of Agricultural Economics on the 
basis of 1940 data.^ Since only an 
agricultural census was taken in 1945» 
however, data are not available to 
construct county indexes that will be 
exactly comparable with previously 
published indexes, which were based 
on data from the agricultural, popu¬ 
lation, and housing censuses of 1940. 
Moreover, the 1945 data refer pri¬ 
marily to resident farm-operator 
households, while the 1940 rural-farm 
indexes referred to the entire rural- 
farm population, including households 
of farm laborers and others who were 
not farm operators but who lived on 
farms. 

Comparability of the county in¬ 
dexes to be constructed for 1946 with 
previously published indexes was 
thus ruled out, regardless of how 
the 1946 indexes might be con¬ 
structed. Yet it seemed highly de¬ 
sirable to provide some way of mea¬ 
suring county changes in level of liv- 


' Margaret Jarman Hagood, “Rural Level 
of Living Indexes for Counties of the United 
SUtes, 1940,’’ BAE (October, 1943), 43 
pages. The project reported in this article 
is being conducted in the Bureau of Agri- 
eultunu Economics under the direction of 
Dr. Carl C. Taylor. Acknowledgment is 
made to Mrs. Helen Robinson for statistical 
assistance in the exploration of methods to 
be used in constructing and scaling the 
indexes. 


ing of farm operator families during 
this period when there was a marked 
rise in income of farmers. Therefore, 
a decision was made to reconstruct 
county indexes for 1940 based on data 
from the Agriculture Census alone 
and restricted to items available for 
both dates so that comparisons with 
1946 could be made. 

The previously published 1940 in¬ 
dexes, unlike the great majority pub¬ 
lished by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, were designed primarily 
to show differences among small geo¬ 
graphic units at one cross-section of 
time. In developing the 1945 index 
there were two objectives—showing 
the cross-section pattern of geo¬ 
graphic variation in 1945 and provid¬ 
ing a means for measuring changes 
between 1940 and 1946. The gross 
features of the pattern of regional dif¬ 
ferentials in farm family level of liv¬ 
ing were not drastically altered during 
the war period, even though there was 
a marked general upward rise in level 
of living. Counties in the South still 
generally have the lowest average 
level of living among farm families 
in comparison with counties in the 
North and West. Therefore, the ob¬ 
jective of measuring change was con¬ 
sidered more important than that of 
depicting geographic variation for 
1946, and some slight degree of effi¬ 
ciency in achieving the latter may 
have been sacrificed. 

The basic methods of index con¬ 
struction in the current project are 
identical with those used for the 1940 
indexes and have been fully described 
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in previous publications.^ The basic 
methods are reviewed only very brief- 


addition to the brief description pre¬ 
sented in the bulletin cited in footnote 1, 
two articles describing the methods are: 
Margaret Jarman Hagood, “Development 
of a 1940 Rural-Farm Level of Living In¬ 
dex for Counties,” Rural Sociology, VIII, 
171-180 (June, 1943), and “Rural Level of 
Living Indexes,” Rural Sociology, VIII, 
292-293 (September, 1943). 


ly here so that attention may be fo¬ 
cused on the new methodological pro¬ 
blems faced. 

Selection of Items to Be Included 
In the 1945 Index 

Because the 1945 index had to be 
restricted to those items for which 
comparable data were available for 


TABLE I. Intercorrelations of Six Items Relating to Level of Living of Farm 
Operator Families, Sample of 196 CouNTiEd, United States and Three Major 
Regions, 1946. 


Area and identlfleation 
number of Item^ 


Identification number of item* 


1 

1 2 1 

> 1 

4 1 

6 1 

• 

United States (N=:196) 







1 







2 

.622 






3 

.716 

.794 





4 

.460 

.489 

.637 




6 

— .087 

.019 

— .009 

— .006 



6 

.448 

.646 

.612 

.761 

.004 


North (N=89) 







1 







2 

.281 






3 

.411 

.466 





4 

.131 

.366 

.381 




6 

— .214 

.114 

.118 

.360 



6 

.161 

.094 

.461 

.768 

.361 


South (N=87) 







1 







2 

.663 






3 

.710 

.637 





4 

.316 

.382 

.664 




6 

.248 

.039 

.054 

.042 



6 

.088 

.280 

.248 

.686 

— .247 


West (N=20) 







1 







2 

.424 






8 

.792 

.674 





4 

.268 

.314 

.438 




6 

— .121 

.046 

.100 

— .246 



6 

.234 

.479 

.499 

.843 

— .198 



* Identification of item: 

1 = Percentage of farms with electricity in farm dwelling, 1946. 

2=Percentage of farms with telephone in farm dwelling, 1946. 

3=Percentage of farms with automobiles. 1946. 

4=Mean vahie of products sold or traded per farm reporting, 1944 (in hundreds of 
dollars) 

6=Mean value of farm products used by farm households per farm reporting, 1944 
(in tens of dollars) " ... 

6= Mean value of implements and machinery per farm reporting, 1946 (in hundreds 
of dollars) 

Note: Inventory items in the Censuses of Agriculture relate to a date in the year in 
which the Census was taken (January 1, 1945 and April 1, 1940), whereas the record 
of a^cultural production relates to the year preceding (1944 and 1089). 
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tions. One of the questions that was 
raised in connection with the 1940 in> 
dexes was whether an index developed 
for the country as a whole would sat¬ 
isfactorily differentiate levels of liv¬ 
ing in the several regions of the coun¬ 
try. The correlations for the sample 
counties between the 1945 index con¬ 
structed with United States weights 
and the index constructed with 
weights developed from the correla¬ 
tions observed within the given re¬ 
gion were .983 for the North, .996 for 
the South, and .952 for the West. The 
high values of these correlations indi¬ 
cate that there is no appreciable loss 
of differentiating efficiency through 
the use of United States weights in 


each of these three major regions. 

Developing a Comparable Index 
For 1940 

For 1940, intercorrelations of the 
same four items were computed and 
from these the correlations with the 
principal component were obtained. 
Comparison of the next to last line on 
Table IV with the first line of Table 
III shows how very similar the 
weights computed from the 1940 cor¬ 
relations are to the weights computed 
from the 1945 correlations. The only 
appreciable difference is that the 
item “mean value of products sold or 
traded per farm reporting'* has a 
weight about 10 per cent higher in 
the formula developed from the 1940 


TABLE IV. Intercorrelations of Four Items Relating to Level of Living of Farm 
Operator Families, and Index Weights Obtained by Component Analysis of 
United States Intbrcorrelations, Sample of 196 Counties, United States and 
Three Major Regions, 1940. 


Atm and Idantifleation number of 
or waisht apaeifleationa 

Itam' 


Idantifleation number of item* 


1 

2 

8 4 

United States 

1 





2 

.504 




3 

.606 

.781 



4 

.638 

.521 

.690 

North 

1 





2 

.101 




3 

.180 

.409 



4 

.266 

.379 

.366 

South 

1 





2 

.636 




3 

.666 

.676 



4 

.512 

.466 

.566 

Went 

1 





2 

.476 




8 

.614 

.687 



4 

.206 

.297 

.481 

Correlation with principal 





component—U. S. 


.810 

.876 

.930 .811 

Index weiffhts coded. U. S. 1945 




mean=100, etc. 


.565 

.797 

.645 1.586 


* For identiflcation of items, see Table 1. 
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correlations than in the one developed 
from the 1946 intercorrelations. 

In order to have indexes for the 
two years on as precisely comparable 
a basis as possible, the weights deter¬ 
mined from the 1945 intercorrelations 
were used to develop a new 1940 coun¬ 
ty index as well as the 1945 index, 
with an adjustment to the weight for 
the item “mean value of products sold 
or traded” to allow for price changes."^ 
Using the 1945 coded weights for con¬ 
structing a 1940 index gives a United 
States mean for 1940 that does not 
have a value of 100, but a lower 
value. This was necessary, because if 
the 1940 indexes had been coded with 
the 1940 mean as 100, no measures of 


* This adjustment was based on the change 
in the index of prices paid by farmers for 
commodities, interest and taxes. The weight 
derived from 1946 data was multiplied by 
1.371, the ratio of the 1944 prices paid index 
of 170 to the 1939 index of 124. It may be 
simpler to think of this adjustment as being 
applied to the 1939 mean value of products 
sold or traded for each county to allow for 
the greater purchasing power of 1939 than 
of 1944 dollars. If this had been done, then 
the 1945 formula would have been used on 
1940 (or 1939) data without adjustment to 
the weight. For actual computing, however, 
it was simpler to make one adjustment to 
the weight than to adjust each county’s 
value separately. 


change between the two years would 
have been derivable. 

That the use of 1946-derived 
weights on 1940 county data meant 
little loss in differentiating capacity 
for 1940 is shown from the correla¬ 
tions from the first line in Table V. 
Correlations for the sample counties 
between the 1940 index using 1940 
weights and a 1940 index using 1946 
weights were .994 in the South and 
.977 in the North and .972 in the 
West. 

As explained in the first paragraph 
of this paper, the previously published 
1940 rural-farm level of living in¬ 
dexes covered a population not iden¬ 
tical with that covered by the 1940 
index, since housing and education 
items used in 1940 related to farm la¬ 
borer and other nonoperator house¬ 
holds who lived on farms as well as to 
farm operator households. On the 
other hand, the data on household 
facilities from the Censuses of Agri¬ 
culture in both 1940 and 1946 relate 
almost always to the farm operator, 
though in a small percentage of cases 
they relate to a dwelling occupied by 
a farm laborer or other types of non¬ 
operator families if there is a house 


TABLE V. Correlations of Various County Indexes of Level of Living of Farm 
Families, Sample of 196 Counties, United States and Three Major Regions, 
1940. 


Pain of ind«ze« for which 

eorralations arc chown United States North South West 


1940 data—1940 weights with 

1940 data—1946 weights .993 .977 .994 .972 

1940 data—1945 weights with 

1940 previously published index .936 * .868 .871 .792 

1940 data—1940 weights with 

1940 previously published index .929 .867 .866 .761 
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on the farm of a nonresident operator. 
Therefore, departure from a perfect 
correlation between the previously 
published index and the two newly 
constructed indexes for 1940 would 
be expected. The last two lines of 
table V show these correlations, which 
are quite high for the United States 
although somewhat lower within the 
three major regions. Here as else¬ 
where the great between region vari¬ 
ation in level of living and items asso¬ 
ciated with level of living often leads 
to higher correlations for the United 
States than for the several regions. 
This is one reason why the within 
region correlations have been ex¬ 
amined at each step in the explora¬ 
tory work even though the objective 
of developing comparable indexes for 
all counties of the United States 
meant that in the end different form¬ 
ulas could not be used for different 
regions. 

Measuring Change in Level of 
Living, 1940-46 

From indexes constructed for 1940 


and 1945 by methods designed to 
make the indexes as comparable as 
possible two measures of change were 
computed: a measure of absolute 
change in index points from 1940 to 
1945 (which was an increase for each 
county in the sample), and a measure 
of relative change which expressed 
the increase as a percentage of the 
1940 index value. These two measures 
of change did not show similar pat¬ 
terns with regard to regional differ¬ 
ences. For example, the mean absolute 
change of the southern counties was 
14 index points which was much lower 
than the mean change of 24 index 
points for the northern counties; but 
because the mean level of living index 
for southern counties was only 46 in 
1940 compared with 107 for the 
northern counties, the South’s rela¬ 
tive gain was 30 percent compared 
with only 22 per cent for the North 
(Table VI). 

Effect of Scaling on Relative 
Measures of Change 
It is not unusual that units with 


TABLE VI. Means and Standard Deviations op Counties’ Values on 1940 and 1946 
Farm Operator Family Level of Living Indexes/ Absolute and Percentage 
Change in Means, Sample of 196 Counties, United States and Three Major 
Regions. 


ArM 

Number 
of MmpU 
countMB 

Mean ind 

0 x value 

Change 

194 

In mean 


standard deviations 


0-45 

1940 

1946 

As percentage 
of the mean 

1940 

1045 

Abaoluta 

(Index 

pointa) 

RelaUve 
(Percent 
of 1940) 

1940 

1946 

United States 

196 

80 

100 

20 

26 



60 

47 

North 

89 

107 

131 

24 

22 



22 

21 

South 

87 

46 

60 

14 

30 

28 

31 

61 

62 

West 

20 

107 

137 

30 

28 

31 

40 

29 

29 


* Both indexeg based on 1946 weights applied to first four items shown in Table I 
(with adjustment to weight used in 1940 for item 4 to allow for change in purchasing 
power), with United States mean value for 1946 equal to 100, and with zero on the 
index sMle representing zero values on all items. 
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lower absolute values at the beginning 
of a period show a higher percentage 
increase than units with high values 
at the beginning of the period, even 
though their absolute increase is less. 
Probably for most series the relative 
or percentage indications of change 
over a period are preferable to the 
absolute in such cases. However, if the 
items combined in the index arc of a 
**horses and apples” nature, the per¬ 
centage increase in the index value 
is dependent upon the location of the 
zero point in the scale of the index, 
and this, in turn, rests on an arbitrary 
or judgment decision rather than be¬ 
ing inherent in the nature of the data 
or the methods of construction. When 
it wai stated earlier that the index 
was a linear function of four vari¬ 
ables, explanation was given as to how 
the coefficient or weight for each of 
the variables was attained. No men¬ 
tion was made of any constant term 
in the linear function; in fact, no con¬ 
stant term was used, or more correct¬ 
ly, the constant used was zero. This 
means that the index formula would 
give a zero value for a county which 
had zero values for each of the four 
items. If some positive constant had 
been added to the formula and the 
weights or coefficients for the items 
adjusted so that the mean would still 
be 100, the percentage increase of the 
South relative to that of the North 
could be reduced by simply increasing 
the size of the constant. Thus the va¬ 
lidity of the relative measures of 
change afforded by the percentage 
increase in the index is dependent 
upon the validity of using zero as the 


constant term in the linear function 
rather than some positive or negative 
value. 

The arbitrary nature of the assign¬ 
ing of some value to the constant term 
in the linear transformation is not 
avoided simply by assigning the value 
zero to this term. After considering 
the possibilities of various alterna¬ 
tives, it appears that the choice of zero 
can probably be defended better than 
any other choice although no one 
among the statisticians consulted so 
far has suggested any feasible ob¬ 
jective criteria for determining what 
the constant should be.® The units of 
the level of living index scales for 
1940 and 1945 determined by setting 
two points such as zero and 100 are 
necessarily abstractions rather than 
measures of some observable real 
unit, such as a dollar of net income, 
in which case a zero value is absolute 
absence and is self-explanatory. A 
zero value on <^hese indexes as now 
scaled represents a situation where 
all the farm operator families in a 
county are at a subsistence level of 
living, producing no products for sale, 
and possessing none of the household 
facilities which make for convenience 
in modern living. The question is: Is 
this or some other describable situa- 


" Dr. M. A. Girshick suggested an ap¬ 
proach that could be applied if data were 
available on 1940-45 change in some ad¬ 
ditional item known to be ve^ highly cor¬ 
related with level of living. The approach 
would be to determine the value of the 
constant for the index formula which would 
maximize the correlation between percent¬ 
age change in the index and percentage 
change in the item. In our case no such item 
was available because those judged to reflect 
level of living most closely had been used in 
the index. 
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tion the best one to use to represent 
zero on a scale of level of living of 
farm operator families? 

It is relevant here to note that the 
lowest county in the 196-county sam¬ 
ple had an index value of 12 on the 
1940 scale and 14 on the 1945 scale. 
In considering different locations of 
the zero point this suggests that it 
probably should not be moved up (by 
adding a negative constant to the 
formula) to represent some better 
level of living situation, as counties 
actually exist with such low levels 
of living that they are only 12 percent 
of the distance of the average county 
in the United States above this zero 
situation implicit in the scale. Any 
moving upward of the zero point 
would bring the lowest counties closer 
to what is being defined as absolute 
zero level of living, and decreases in 
level of living within the range of 
plausibility that might occur in a 
county could conceivably* make it have 
negative values, which would be 
meaningless. Moreover, if the zero 
point were moved a part or all the way 
up to the lowest county, percentages 
of change in this range would be 
greatly exaggerated and in the limit¬ 
ing case could take infinite values. 

On. the other hand, a case could 
possibly be made that the zero point 
should be moved downward to repre¬ 
sent a worse situation than that des¬ 
cribed above (by adding a constant of 
positive value to the formula). How¬ 
ever, unless there were some alto¬ 
gether unbelievable retrogression in 
the economy of the United States, it 
is not easy to imagine even in a major 


depression that the level of living of 
any county could conceivably fall 
actually to or below the situation de¬ 
scribed above as representing zero on 
the scale. 

Even if it were judged advisable to 
add a positive constant to make the 
zero point of the index scale represent 
a worse situation than is implied by 
total absence of cash agricultural in¬ 
come, modern household facilities and 
automobiles among all farm operators 
of a county, there seems to be no ob¬ 
jective basis for arriving at the size 
of the constant. If the constant is 
subjectively determined, as the con¬ 
stant of zero is in the present linear 
function, it is most important to be 
able at least to describe in meaningful 
terms what the zero situation is. But 
if some subjectively determined con¬ 
stant, such as 10 or 50 were added to 
the linear function (with adjustments 
to the coefficients which keep the 
mean at 100), it does not appear to be 
possible to describe what sort of zero 
situation is implied. It certainly could 
not be described in terms of values of 
the items used in the index, for these 
would all be zero over the lower part 
of the range of the scale. 

The most nearly similar problem I 
have found treated in statistical liter¬ 
ature is that of setting a zero point 
in attitude scales as recently treated 
by Louis Guttman. Two features of 
his problem prevent the methods he 
has developed from being carried over 
to the problem discussed here: (1) a 
continuum with both positive and neg¬ 
ative values was assumed, with his 
methods developed for locating the 
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zero point on this continuum, whereas 
the concept of a “negative” level of 
living is not meaningful; (2) the in- 
formation required for setting the 
zero point was of an affective nature, 
namely, answers to “How strongly do 
you feel about this ?” and certainly no 
such data exist or would be feasible 
to obtain in a census of agriculture.® 


•See hifl papers, “Scalf* and Intensity 
Analysis for Attitude, Opinion, and Achieve¬ 
ment,” and ”The Cornell Technique for 
Scale and Intensity Analvsls,” both mimeo- 
(traphed by Cornell University, 1946, and 
(with Edward A. Suchman) “Intensity and 
a Zero Point for Attitude Analysis,” Am*>r~ 
icon Sociological Review, XII, 56-67 (Febru- 
1947). Dr. Guttman afrrocs that his 
methods do not appear applicable to the 
present ^ problem He has sugfifeated two 
altematiye approaches to this problem of 
measuring change* (1) determination of 
weights to be applied to 1940-46 differences 
in the items (or some function of the differ¬ 
ences) through component analysis of the 
intercorrelations of the changes; (2) de¬ 
termination of weights to be applied to the 
items through component analysis of the 
product moment coefficients of the items in¬ 
stead of the correlation coefficients The first 
alternative had been considered earlier in 
the project, but was not adopted because it 
was desirable to have measures of change 
that could be presented along with index 
values for 1940 and 1945 with the relation¬ 
ship between the three quite obvious and 
simple to understand. The second alterna¬ 
tive has been explored far enough to in¬ 
dicate that the results would be very similar 
to those obtained with the methods used 
here. 

After this article had gone to press, Dr. 
Guttman wrote. “With respect to the foot¬ 
note you propose to add on my comments, it 
might be of value further to insert the prob¬ 
lem of structure of the intercorrelations. 
Do the principal components best distinguish 
between what has changed and what has not 
changed? Are aspects which have not 
changed of interest just as much as what has 
changed? If further variables were added to 
the set from which the indexes are com¬ 
puted, what effect would this have on the 
apparent results? And, finally, perhaps as 
in scale analysis with attitudes, an internal 
zero point can be defined if there is a cer¬ 
tain kind of structure to the inter-relation¬ 
ship of the variables.” 


Therefore, it was proposed that the 
scale be adopted for the 1940 and 1945 
indexes with the United States mean 
value for 1945 equal to 100 and with 
zero on the index scale representing 
zero values on all items.*® However, in 
presentation of percentage changes, 
what the scale represents in terms of 
what situations zero and 100 values 
refer to will be explicitly described. 
Dr. C. Horace Hamilton has suggest¬ 
ed that the meaning of the index scale 
might be clarified by pointing out 
what amount of change in each of the 
items it would take to raise a county’s 
value one index point. These amounts 
are the reciprocals of the weights 
given on the United States line in the 
lowest third of Table III. For 1946 
they are as follows: _ 

Bouivmlfpt of one Index point 

Percentage of farms with 
electricity 1.9 percentage points 

Percentage of farms with 
telephone 1.7 percentage points 

Percentage of farms with 
automobiles 1.6 percentage points 

Mean value of products 
sold or traded $219 per farm in 1944 
$160 per farm in 1939 


"The formula differs slightly from that 
shown in the United States line of the bot¬ 
tom third of Table HI when the United 
States means for all items are computed 
from all 3,066 counties with rural-farm 
population rather than from the sample of 
196 counties. The formula based on com¬ 
plete results from the 1946 census of Agri¬ 
culture is as follows: 

1946 Index = .638Xi -f .608Xt -f 
.617X» -f .460Xt, with the subscripts of 
the items referring to the identifica¬ 
tion numbers used in Table I. For 1940 
the index formula is the same except 
for the weight of X,, which is 1.371 
times the 1945 weight or .631. 

Dr. Charles P. Loomis suggested that pub¬ 
lication of these formulas* now would enable 
rural, sociologists who wished to do so to 
compute indexes for any counties in which 
they might be interested in advance of pub¬ 
lication by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics of index values for all counties. 
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For example, if a county remained 
the same with respect to all items 
except electricity, and if 19 percent of 
its farms became electrified during 
the period, its index value would be 
increased 10 points. In reality, how¬ 
ever, the correlations among the items 
are moderately high and it would be 
more likely that a county which gain¬ 


ed 10 index points would have done 
so by simultaneous increases in most 
or all of the items—for example, in¬ 
creases in electricity, telephones and 
automobiles of 4.8, 4.2, and 4.0 per¬ 
centage points respectively and an 
increase in mean value of products 
sold or traded of $648 per farm (1944 
purchasing power.) 


Ecological Patterns of American Rural Communities* 

By Allen D, Edwards^ 


ABSTRACT 

The thesis of this paper is that the concept “rural community," which has 
been used to apply exclusively to the town-country (trade center) community, 
must be broadened to include all rural community groups. Data from com¬ 
munity studies are presented to show that at least four types of rural com¬ 
munities are distinguishable in the United States: (1) the town-country com¬ 
munity; (2) the open-country community; (3) the agricultural village; and 
(4) the plantation. 

Tentative conclusions are offered regarding the conditions associated with 
the origin and development of the various ecological community types. Further 
resear^ is needed to determine more accurately the effect of the ecological 
patterns upon rural social organization. 


RESUMEN 

La tesis de este informe es que el concepto “la comunidad rural," que ha 
sido aplicado exclusivamente al centre comercial de la comunidad pueblo-campo 
debe ser ampliado para incluir todos los grupos de la comunidad rural. Se 
presentan dates de estudios de comunidades para mostrar que existen por lo 
menos cuatro tipos de comunidades en los Estados Unidos: (1) la comunidad 
pueblo-campo; (2) la comunidad del campo abierto; (3) el pueblo agricola; 
y (4) la hacienda. 

Se ofrecen conclusiones tentativas sobre las condiciones asociadas con el 
origen y el desarrollo de varies tipos ecoldgicos de comunidad. Se necesita 
mayor investigacidn para determinar m4s exactamente el efecto de las normas 
ecoldgicas sobre la organizacidn social rural. 


Introduction 

This paper will attempt to analyze 
the findings of recent community 

* Paper presented at Community and 
Ecology Section of the American Sociolog¬ 
ical wiety, December 29, 1946. 

fWinthrop CoUege. 


studies which have described the 
ecological patterns of rural communi¬ 
ties. Ecological problems relating to 
the rural community may be divided 
into three groups: (a) ecological 
classification of communities, (b) de¬ 
termination of factors associated with 
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the origin and development of the 
various ecological types, and (c) in¬ 
vestigation of the effects of ecologi¬ 
cal patterns upon social organization. 

Tlie first task is to classify the 
major types of rural communities. 
Sanderson, in his definition of the 
community, recognized only one basic 
type of community in the United Sta¬ 
tes : “A rural community is that form 
of association maintained between the 
people and their institutions in a local 
area in which they live on dispersed 
farmsteads and in a village which usu¬ 
ally forms the center of their common 
activities” (26, pp. 278-279). In their 
1946 revision, Kolb and Brunner quote 
Sanderson’s definition as “the most 
recent and satisfactory definition 
arising out of careful analysis of mod¬ 
ern rural life as well as a detailed 
tracing of the older forms of group 
living ...” (12, p. 295). This latter 
statement seems to imply that this is 
a universal definition for the rural 
community but it is apparent from 
other parts of the texts that such is 
not the intent. Sanderson was aware 
that his definition of community did 
not even include all Amreican com¬ 
munities since he described the open- 
country community (“country com¬ 
munity”) as having “no village cen¬ 
ters but whose institutions satisfy 
more of the interests of the people 
than do those of the neighboring 
communities” (26, p. 282). Elsewhere 
Sanderson recognized agricultural vil¬ 
lages and plantations (26, pp. 248-249, 
and 126-127) but apparently did not 
consider them of sufficient import¬ 
ance in the United States to warrant 
much attention. 


Although Sanderson also used the 
term “rural community” in “a generic 
sense to include all rural-community 
groups, whether villages or dispersed 
communities” (26, p. 698), it is prob¬ 
ably fair to say that his system of 
rural sociology, as well as that of Kolb 
and Brunner is largely based upon one 
type of community: the town-country 
community. In this generic sense 
Sanderson uses the term “rural com¬ 
munity” as it is used in this paper to 
refer to the “primary locality group 
of organized human association. With¬ 
in it arc the family and the neighbor¬ 
hood or hamlet” (26, p. 698). 

Landis recognizes the agricultural 
village (“the farm village type”) in 
addition to the town-country (trade 
center) community as well as vari¬ 
ations of the latter and an intermedi¬ 
ate type (“nebulous farm type”) in 
which some farmers live in villages 
and some on isolated farmsteads (14). 

Smith discusses the village, single 
farmstead, ai.i line village' forms of 
settlement of farm families but states 
that “dispersed settlement pat¬ 
terns are common, and nucleated pat¬ 
terns rare in Rural America. Agricul¬ 
tural villages there are in America, 
to be sure; but from early times these 
have been merely trade and service 
centers for the farm populations” (30, 
p. 201). Smith treats the plantation 
as a special type of the village form of 
settlement (30, p. 222). 

Sims discusses the agricultural vil¬ 
lage (“the village community”), the 

‘ The line village is not treated as a sep¬ 
arate type of community since it appears to 
be a variation of the town-country or the 
open-country community. 
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town-country community, and planned 
communities, and mentions the South¬ 
ern plantation as "a manor with 
adaptations’’ (29, p. 55). Although he 
places considerable emphasis upon the 
different types of communities and 
advocates a reconstruction of society 
along village community lines, he fol¬ 
lows other writers in giving primary 
concern to the town-country commun¬ 
ity : “All over America the framework 
of the trade center community is 
emerging*’ (29, p. 101). 

The four basic rural community 
types suggested in this paper might 
be arrived at from a s 3 nithesis of the 
point of view of the five texts in Rural 
Sociology examined in the preceding 
paragraphs. Recent community stud¬ 
ies and sociological writing tend to 
confirm this hypothesis. Recent liter¬ 
ature will now be examined to deter¬ 
mine the typical configuration of 
people and institutions in each major 
community t 3 pe (as well as something 
of the range of patterns), the factors 
associated with the development of 
each type, and the effects of ecology 
upon social organization in rural com¬ 
munities. 

The Town-Country Community 

'The “town-country community” re¬ 
fers to that type in which farm fami¬ 
lies' live on dispersed farmsteads 
around a hamlet or a village which 
forms the center of their activities. 
Most of the residents of the village 
center are not farmers, although they 
may be engaged in activities closely 
related to agriculture. Others have 
designated this type as “village cen¬ 


tered,” “rurban,” or **the rural com¬ 
munity.” 

This type of community received 
early recognition because the pioneer 
studies by N. L. Sims (28), J. M. Wil¬ 
liams (33), Warren H. Wilson (34), 
and C. J. Galpin (6) all concerned 
communities of this general type. Gal¬ 
pin developed a method for delimiting 
this t 5 pe of community, showed that 
its structure included both the village 
and the surrounding farms, empha¬ 
sized the interaction between farm 
and village families, and originated 
the term “rurban” to describe this 
relationship. 

The town-country community de¬ 
veloped along with improved means 
of transportation. This is made clear 
by T. C. McCormick in a series of stu¬ 
dies of rural social organization in 
Arkansas (17, 18, 19). He studied 
farm family participation of a sample, 
selected at varying distances from va¬ 
rious sized urban centers, for various 
types of services. He found, for ex¬ 
ample, in the Rice area of Arkansas 
that “the longest distances were trav¬ 
eled to obtain health, economic, and 
recreational services, and the shortest 
distances to attend educational, reli¬ 
gious, and social events” (17, p. 37). 
“*1116 farm families of this section 
were inclined to go wherever their 
interests took them, rather than to 
limit themselves to neighborhood af¬ 
fairs. . . . Finally the automobile was 
a powerful force in taking the trade of 
the farm people away from the small 
villages and transferring it to the only 
city in the area. But in spite of the 
high percentage of automobile owner- 
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ship and good roads that prevailed, 
the small villages continued to be 
much more important than the large 
villages or city as centers of social 
interests and elementary education of 
the farming class” (17, p. 38). 

Transferring trade from the local 
community to larger centers outside 
the community is demonstrated again 
in the Irwin, Iowa (20) and Sublette, 
Kansas (2) studies. There is no reason 
to believe that the community is des¬ 
troyed by such a change, as Bell seems 
to assert: ‘Teople are no longer 
oriented to a specific (village) center; 
the individual is now the center and 
looks about him in all directions” 
(2, p. 68). Certainly this involves a 
change in our conception of the com¬ 
munity but it does not mean that it 
no longer exists. Even here “Social 
and recreational activity centers 
around the school during the term and 
the entire community is interested” 
(2, p. 77). 

Town-country communities are usu¬ 
ally described as consisting of several 
neighborhoods. Galpin recognized 
neighborhoods as units (or sub-units) 
of structure and other studies in the 
early 1920's, conducted almost simul¬ 
taneously in Wisconsin, New York, 
North (Carolina, Montana and Mis¬ 
souri, added to our knowledge. Kolb 
emphasized the importance of neigh¬ 
borhoods and the trend for them to 
decline in importance as more and 
more activities centered in the com¬ 
munity (11). The neighborhood was 
described as a primary area of neigh¬ 
boring for a group of relatively homo¬ 
geneous families. It frequently cen¬ 


tered around a country school, a 
church, or a country store. Sanderson 
and Thompson also observed a decline 
in the importance of the rural neigh¬ 
borhood (27). They noted that “the 
only principle for the distinction of 
neighborhood and community which 
we have been able to recognize, is that 
more of the interests of the people are 
satisfied by the institutions and life 
of the community than by the neigh¬ 
borhood” (27, p. 28). Taylor and Zim¬ 
merman found a different type of 
neighborhood structure in North 
Carolina. They did not find a homo¬ 
geneous primary group but rather a 
locality grouping with marked class 
and caste distinctions affecting the 
patterns of association but not pre¬ 
venting their development (31). 
Baumgartel delineated 53 neighbor¬ 
hoods in Ravalli County, Montana and 
suggested that church, educational, 
and agricultural extension groups 
could operate more effectively if they 
took account of natural social group¬ 
ings (1). Morgan and Howells report¬ 
ed rural neighborhoods in Missouri 
most frequently coincided with the 
school district and that many were 
breaking down (21). Some neighbor¬ 
hoods, however, were adjusting them¬ 
selves to changed conditions and 
thereby retaining their importance as 
social units. 

A recent study of a middle-western 
community introduces a new ecologi¬ 
cal concept, the “close neighborhood” 
(35)..There are as many neighbor¬ 
hoods of this type as there are farm 
families since each “close neighbor¬ 
hood” consists of the farm family and 
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the two to three or four adjoining 
or nearly adjoining households with 
which he maintains friendly and co¬ 
operative relations. They do not in¬ 
clude all of his real close neighbors 
since class differences or quarrels 
may prevent close neighboring rela¬ 
tions with all of the immediate ge¬ 
ographical neighbors. This function¬ 
al neighborly group is in addition to 
the larger neighborhood which he 
“lives in“ or “belongs to” and which 
usually has a name. This new con¬ 
cept should be subjected to research 
analysis in other areas. 

A definite class structure was 
found in the Plainville U. S. A. (mid¬ 
dle west) (36, pp. 116-141) and Bea- 
verdam, Virginia (4, pp. 28-33 and 
60) communities as well as in a New 
York rural community (10). While 
the extent of social stratification 
varies in different sections of the 
country, relatively great social differ¬ 
entiation appears to be characteristic 
of this type of comtnunity. The town 
center embraces more different occu¬ 
pations and probably greater income 
differences than an open-country com¬ 
munity in the same section. 

Town-country communities are re¬ 
latively self-sufficient, in the sense 
that they are able to supply needed 
gpods and services, but are not highly 
integrated. The Beaverdam commun¬ 
ity has neighborhoods only partially 
integrated into community life (4, pp. 
84-47) as was also the case in the 
Plainville U. S. A. community (35, p. 
76). Sublette, Kansas and, to a lesser 
extent, Beaverdam lacked integration 
because of many contacts in larger 


cities outside the community. Self- 
sufficiency is only relative in any 
modem community and a certain 
number of contacts outside the imme¬ 
diate local community must be taken 
for granted. 

Cooperative activities and neigh¬ 
borly aid appear to be declining. This 
trend is pointed out in all of the recent 
community studies (36, p. 75; 20, pp. 
51-52; 2, pp. 73-74). 

The Open-Country Community 

The open-country community is 
one in which the residences, stores, 
schools, churches and other agencies 
are not located in one place but are 
distributed throughout the commun¬ 
ity. It sometimes happens that most 
or all of the trading is done outside 
the community. Such institutions as 
exist are scattered so as not to form a 
definite center for activities. From 
the lack of attention given to this 
type of community it is apparently 
assumed that it is found infrequently, 
but there is evidence to indicate that 
such communities are common in 
widely separated sections of the Unit¬ 
ed States. Sanderson quotes recent 
studies which suggest that such com¬ 
munities are common throughout the 
South and even in South Dakota (26, 
pp. 285-286). Holt maintains that in 
Lee County, Alabama the trade area 
does not seem coincident with the 
community but that attendance of 
farm children at a common consoli¬ 
dated school was a basis for establish¬ 
ing community feeling (7, pp. 8-9). 
Some idea of the frequency of occur¬ 
rence of this type of community is 
obtained from a report on four scat- 
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tered Virginia counties which stated 
that there were 42 communities in 
these four counties but only 23 ham¬ 
let, village or town centers of 100 or 
more inhabitants. There was a consid¬ 
erable range from all village cen¬ 
tered communities in one county to 
only one out of eight in another (6). 
The authors of the New England 
study quoted below suggest that it is a 
typical community type. Bonser and 
Milk (3) delineated 17 communities 
in Cumberland County, Tennessee, of 
which three were town-country com¬ 
munities, 13 were open-country com¬ 
munities, consisting of a cluster of 
neighborhoods, and one was anjjpen- 
country community consisting of one 
neighborhood. There were seven other 
neighborhoods not a part of any rec¬ 
ognizable community within the coun¬ 
ty, although one of these was a part 
of an open-country community lying 
partly outside the county. 

In contrast to the many studies of 
town-country communities, there are 
only a few of the open-country type. 
It is, therefore, possible to consider 
all of them known to the writer. Land- 
aff. New Hampshire is a community 
without a trade center. There is only 
a church and a town building and the 
houses are not grouped around them. 
Trading is done in Lisbon, a village 
less than four miles away. The au¬ 
thors insist that Landaff is a separate 
community in a psychological sense 
and is typical of the strictly rural life 
of New England (16, p. 3). 

The Old Order Amish of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania constitute an 
open-country community united by a 


common religious tradition. Its signi¬ 
ficance lies not in the frequency with 
which such communities are found 
(for it is unique in some respects) but 
because it dramatizes some of the 
ecological patterns found to a lesser 
extent in other open-country commun¬ 
ities. The community pattern is des¬ 
cribed as ‘‘ . . . amorphous. Churches 
do not provide focal points for com¬ 
munity relations because these people 
do not have church buildings; schools 
do not bring about close ties with non- 
Amish because they are secular insti¬ 
tutions and the principle of separation 
from the wrold serves to create cleav¬ 
ages in the school disi-ricts; villages 
and towns do not tie trading areas to¬ 
gether because of the same principle 
of separation from the world. Religi¬ 
ous, kinship, ethnic, and linguistic 
ties, on the other hand, serve to make 
one large sprawling community out 
of the entire settlement. . . ” (13, p. 
9). 

The cultural isolation and commun¬ 
ity feeling of the Amish community 
appears to be similar to that of Rock¬ 
ville, Virginia. A common cultural tra¬ 
dition unifies the life of the commun¬ 
ity and sets it off from surrounding 
communities. External organizations 
such as churches, the consolidated 
school, or a trading area do not serve 
to delineate the community. Rockville 
people attend five churches, only two 
of which are located within the com¬ 
munity boundary. The consolidated 
school includes children from outside 
as well as all of those within the com¬ 
munity. Four general stores are scat¬ 
tered through as many neighbor- 
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hoods. Simplicity of living standards, 
stability of life, religious ardor, excep¬ 
tionally low rates of dependency and 
delinquency, and a high degree of 
self-sufficiency characterize the com¬ 
munity (9). 

A Georgia open-country community 
includes an elementary school and a 
church for white people; an all-grade 
school, a church, and a Masonic Lodge 
for Negroes. Formerly the commun¬ 
ity had some trade services of its own 
but now it is entirely dependent upon 
nearby towns, principally upon Eaton- 
town, the county seat which is about 
eight miles away (37, p. 37). 

Open-country communities have 
been influenced by the changes in 
transportation methods which have 
been responsible for the development 
of trade center communities. Landaff, 
New Hampshire, Rockville, Virginia 
and the Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Amish have been able to resist mod¬ 
em trends. A consolidated school ap¬ 
parently strengthened the Rockville, 
Virginia community although con¬ 
tacts outside the community were also 
increased. Harmony, Georgia had for¬ 
merly had a trade center which it had 
lost in competition with other centers. 
Open-country communities have been 
recently established around consoli¬ 
dated schools in Lee County, Alabama 
(6,'pp. 8-9). There was no indication 
that any of the communities studied 
intensively would lose their separate 
identities in the near future except 
possibly the Harmony, Georgia com¬ 
munity. 

No w^«defined social classes were 
found among the Pennsylvania Amish 


or among the white families of the 
Rockville, Virginia community. Defin¬ 
ite social classes were reported in Har¬ 
mony, Georgia and Landaff, New 
Hampshire although it was probably 
less extreme than if towns had been 
included within the community bound¬ 
aries. 

The open-country communities 
were far from self-sufficient, especial¬ 
ly with respect to stores. Rockville, 
Virginia was the most self-sufficient, 
in this respect, due to the presence of 
country stores and the live-at-home 
economy which characterized the 
community. 

Open-country communities may be 
highly integrated as is shown by the 
Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsy¬ 
lvania and the Rockville, Virginia, 
community. Landaff, New Hampshire 
showed a low degree of integration. 

The Agricultural Village 

The agricultural village is a rural 
community in which farmers, as well 
as tradesmen, live in close proximity 
to each other and frequently at some 
distance from part or all of the land 
which they farm. Community studies 
have been made of two distinctly dif¬ 
ferent types of agricultural village 
communities: the “Mormon” village 
and the Spanish-American village of 
Southwestern United States. 

Nelson’s study of the Mormon vil¬ 
lage of Escalante, Utah demonstrated 
that the agricultural village exists in 
the United States (22). Mormon vil¬ 
lages are made up predominantly of 
farmers and their families residing 
within the village and going forth to 
till the outlying fields, which are, on 
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the average, not more than two or 
three miles from their homes. 

A study of one community does 
not provide a basis for determining 
how widely distributed this type of 
settlement is. Sanderson states that 
*ln New England the old type of farm 
village soon disappeared and the only 
place that it has survived in this 
country is in some of the Mormon vil¬ 
lages in Utah (although even there 
farms tend to become dispersed) and 
in some Indian villages in the South¬ 
west” (26, pp. 248-249). Nelson states, 
however, that communities in the 
outlying section of Utah were holding 
more or less to the original degree of 
compactness with few residences on 
farms, that in the populous sections 
residences for farmers were found 
both in villages and on farms, and 
that in the newer irrigated sections, 
homes had been constructed on farms 
(22, pp. 6-6). A later bulletin esti¬ 
mates that approximately 30 percent 
of the Utah farmers lived in villages 
in 1930 and of those who lived in the 
open country, a majority resided in 
populous sections of the state in a 
rather compact settlement pattern 
(23, p. 10). 

Leonard and Loomis mention three 
types of Spanish-American villages: 
the scattered village of the moun¬ 
tains, the dry land farming village and 
the more common type located along 
the river. The latter type was selected 
for study (16, p. 2). Although no data 
are given regarding the number of 
people living in villages, the agricul¬ 
tural village is apparently the predom¬ 
inant type of rural residence in this 
section of the United States. 


Little is known regarding the origin 
of the Spanish-American villages 
Leonard and Loomis say that “inclin¬ 
ation and topography have combined” 
to bring village settlements into exist¬ 
ence (16, p. 2). They seem to imply a 
cultural tradition as well as a favor¬ 
able environment. Sims credits the 
New England origin of many of the 
Mormons, where they were reared in 
villages, and exceptionally favorable 
conditions in Utah for the establish¬ 
ment of agricultural villages (29, p. 
69). The “Plat of the City of Zion” 
designed by Joseph Smith influenced 
the pattern of settlement. Nelson says 
that “The ‘Mormon* village was defin¬ 
itely planned and established before 
the farm land was developed. That is 
to say, the first settlers laid out the 
village site, and apportioned the lots, 
as their first act. They then surveyed 
the fields and apportioned them*' (22, 
p. 3). Traditional factors, a common 
religion, and a favorable environment 
favored the agricultural village in 
Utah. 

Classes are not highly stratified in 
either the Mormon villages or in the 
Spanish-American village included in 
recent studies. Evidence does not seem 
conclusive that village life tends to 
minimize class differences. It would 
seem, however, that relations between 
farmers and those with non-farm oc¬ 
cupations would be closer than in a 
town-country community where their 
residence is separate. 

The agricultural villages have a 
highly integrated community life 
which is ascribed partly to their pat¬ 
tern of settlement. Leonard and 
Loomis say: “The physical structure 
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of the community is also a significant 
factor in the integration and stability 
of the village. The houses are com¬ 
pactly arranged to form the perimeter 
of a circle, with barns and corrals in 
the rear. Although such an arrange¬ 
ment interferes with efficient farm¬ 
ing it greatly facilitates living. The 
house is farther from fields and pas¬ 
tures but is closer to school, church, 
and neighbors. Children are seen play¬ 
ing together, after the chores are 
done, both night and morning. Child¬ 
hood associations are almost as close 
between playmates as between mem¬ 
bers of the same family. They grow 
up to know each other almost as well 
as if they had been reared under the 
same roof* (16, p. 8). 

Nelson lists as characteristics of 
the village type of residence that it 
facilitates cooperation, promotes so¬ 
cialization, and gives the farm home 
cheaper access to professional and in¬ 
stitutional services. Cooperative acti¬ 
vities, usually including the mainten¬ 
ance of an irrigation system, were 
features of community life of both 
the Mormon and the Spanish Ameri¬ 
can villages. A common religious 
background tended to further unify 
community life in both instances. 

The Plantation 

The sociological description of the 
plantation is well advanced in the 
United States, largely because of the 
work of E. T. Thompson, C. S. John¬ 
son, and T. J. Woof ter, even though 
no thorough studies of specific plan¬ 
tation communities have been made. 
Since this type of community has been 
neglected by text-books of Rural So¬ 


ciology, it seems important to sum¬ 
marize pertinent data and theory. 

The plantation is a form of social 
organization in which labor, under 
unified direction and control, is en¬ 
gaged in the production of an agricul¬ 
tural staple which is usually sold on a 
world market. The typical antebellum 
plantation was nucleated. The *'big 
house** was centrally located with 
quarters for the laborers near by. The 
planter frequently provided not only 
homes but a commissary, and deter¬ 
mined the conditions of life and recre¬ 
ation as well as work for the laborers. 
Plantations still exist in the Louisiana 
sugar growing areas with this nu¬ 
cleated settlement pattern. Cotton 
plantations more frequently have the 
dwellings dispersed so that each crop¬ 
per resides on the land he tills. 

Woof ter estimates that there were 
about 30,000 plantations in the South 
in 1936, with five or more tenants 
each (36, p. xviii). The influence of 
the plantation in southern life is much 
greater than the number would indi¬ 
cate. Woofter says, “Plantation cus¬ 
toms and ideology set the pattern for 
relationships in smaller farm units. 
This is true because of the dominance 
of the plantation in southern rural 
life. Large planters persistently 
emerge as the political and economic 
leaders of the cotton areas. Even if 
there were only four or five large 
plantations in a county, the ownership 
of these considerable properties and 
the prestige of success on a large scale 
make it easy for the planters to as¬ 
sume prominence in community con¬ 
trol if their personalities fit them for 
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leadership. Add to this a sentimental 
attachment to land as a symbol of 
aristocracy and the consequent family 
ties to the land, and the plantation 
stands out as the basis for a heredi¬ 
tary oligarchy in southern community 
life^' (36.p.xviii). 

Charles S. Johnson says that the 
plantation is still '*the focus and cen¬ 
ter of Negro life in the rural commun¬ 
ity,” (8, p. xx). “The distribution of 
these families conforms to the physi¬ 
cal arrangement of the plantations. 
The most frequent layout is the cabin, 
or small cluster of cabins, for each 
convenient agricultural unit suitable 
for renting or tenant-farmer use. The 
very large plantations have close-set 
rows of cabins on the edge of vast 
stretches of cotton land. Occasionally 
some fortuitous division of land 
throws a group of cabins or frame 
dwellings together” (8, p. 13). 

The larger plantations constitute 
communities but the smaller planta¬ 
tions form a part of larger commun¬ 
ities, having somewhat the same re¬ 
lation to the larger unit that neigh¬ 
borhoods have in other parts of the 
country. In some cases, they form a 
part of larger neighborhood. The stud¬ 
ies that have already been made 
seem to demonstrate the importance 
of the plantation in southern rural 
life. Even in those areas where planta¬ 
tions no longer exist there are sur¬ 
vivals which influence present-day 
social relationships. 

The conditions under which the 
plantation system originates have 
been discussed by E. T. Thompson 
(32) and H. J. Nieboer (24). It arises 


in an area of “open resources” where 
land is relatively plentiful and labor 
scarce (24). As Thompson says, the 
history of the plantation begins with 
the migrant stranger who sees a 
higher use for the resources of a given 
area than the natives. There is a situ¬ 
ation in which there are undeveloped 
agricultural resources for which there 
is, or can be created, a market. The 
stranger acquires land and a depend¬ 
able supply^ of labor which is frequent¬ 
ly importdihm^d of another race (32). 

Extremes of social stratification 
are found in plantation communities. 
The dominant position of the planter 
still remains. Charles S. Johnson says 
of Macon County, Alabama; “The 
present Negro population of these old 
plantation areas can best be under¬ 
stood by viewing it in the light of this 
plantation tradition, with its almost 
complete dependence upon the imme¬ 
diate landowner for guidance and con¬ 
trol in virtu *uly all those phases of 
life which are related to the moving 
world outside” (8, p. 3). 

Plantation communities may be 
highly integrated but this is achieved 
by the submission of laborers to the 
will of the planter. Cooperative acti¬ 
vities are not entirely voluntary. Res¬ 
ponsibility and control are found in 
the planter and his overseers. The 
present-day laborer, cropper, or ten¬ 
ant can express his dissatisfaction by 
moving to another location at the end 
of the year. 
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Medical Needs of the Rural Population in Michigran'" 

By Charles R, Hoffer-f 


ABSTRACT 

Measures or devices to determine, by use of the survey method, the need for 
medical attention in any driven population have not been developed. The 
present article describes an experiment with the use of a new method to de¬ 
termine the need for medical attention among farm families. The basic element 
of the method is a list of symptoms, which, in any one is present, indicate need 
for medical attention. 

The finding of a survey using the list of symptoms and certain additional 
questions showed that 684 individuals, 47.9 per cent, of a sample of 1,219 
persons had one or more symptoms which should receive medical attention, 
and that among the 684 individuals there were 314, or 27.7 per cent of the 
1,219, who had not seen a doctor. The need for medical care increased with the 
age of the population and with a decline in the gross income of the family. 

RESUMEN 

Medidas o planes para determinar, por medio del m4todo de entrevistas, la 
necesidad de atencidn m4dica en cualquier poblacidn no han sido desarrolladas. 
El presente articulo describe un experimento con el uso de un nuevo m4todo 
para determinar la necesidad de atencidn m4dica entre families campestres. El 
elemento b&sico de este m4todo es una lista de sintomas, que, si alguno 
esti presente, indican la necesidad de atenci6n m4dica. 

Los resultados de las entrevistas usando la lista de sintomas y algunas otras 
preguntas adicionales mostraron que 684 individuos, 47.9 por ciento de una 
muestra de 1219 personas tenian uno o m4s sintomas que debian recibir 
atenci6n m4dica, y que entre los 684 individuos habia 314, o 27.7 por ciento de 
los 1219, que no habian visitado a un medico. La necesidad de cuidado medico 
aumentaba con la edad de la poblacidn y con el descenso en grueso de la renta 
de la familia. 


No one questions the importance of 
good health in a population and rural 
people like all other groups want to 
be healthy. But are they? And, if they 
are not healthy, how much medical 
care do they need? The customary 

* Paper read at Meeting of Rural Sociolog¬ 
ical Society, Dec. 29, 1946, and released for 
publication as Journal Article No. 882 
(N.S.) of the Michigan Agricultural Exper¬ 
iment Station. 

The author is indebted to Dr. Edgar H. 
Schuler of Michigan State College for help¬ 
ful suggestions regarding certain parts of 
this paper, especially the method used to 
determine need for medical attention. Grate¬ 
ful acknowledgment is made also to the 
Michigan Rehabilitation Corporation for 
financial assistance in making certain tabu¬ 
lations used in this article. 


method of obtaining information to 
answer the foregoing questions has 
been to collect statistics about certain 
diseases, calculate rates of occurrence, 
and then conclude from the data what 
the health status of the population is. 
Such an approach has value insofar as 
the prevalence of certain diseases can 
be determined for the population of an 
area and comparisons can be made 
with other similar areas. The limita¬ 
tions of this method from the stand¬ 
point of medical needs, however, are 
fairly patent. Obviously, only those 
cases of reportable diseases coming 
to the attention of the official who 
makes the record will be included. All 


t Michigan State College. 
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other kinds of illnesses or health de¬ 
fects would be omitted. Also, since the 
data are related to ailments rather 
than to individuals it is not possible 
to determine except in a very general 
way the number of individuals who 
need medical care badly and those 
who do not need it at all. Evidently 
there is need for a comprehensive and 
practical approach in making studies 
of the health status and medical care 
of the rural population vhich will 
provide information about the medical 
needs of the people and the extent to 
which they are met. 

Method Used to Determine 
Medical Needs 

A new way of measuring the need 
for medical care among the rural 
people in Michigan therefore was fol¬ 
lowed in a research project carried out 
by the section of Sociology and Anth¬ 
ropology of the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station in the spring and 
summer of 1946. Instead of making a 
particular disease the unit of investi¬ 
gation, the individual was made the 
umt. A second departure from cus¬ 
tomary methodology in this field was 
to ascertain the need for medical care 
by having a lay interviewer (a per¬ 
son without medical training) ask the 
informant, usually the housewife, 
about particular symptoms that mem¬ 
bers of the family had during the pre¬ 
ceding six to twelve months. Technical 
terms regarding the symptoms or ail¬ 
ments were not usea. A definite at¬ 
tempt was made to state the questions 
in such a way that persons possess¬ 
ing an ordinary vocabulary could 
readily understand their meaning. 


Fortunately from the standpoint 
of the Michigan study, a tentative 
schedule to ascertain the need for 
medical care, from the point of view 
just described, had been devised by 
Rural Sociologists in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United Sta¬ 
tes Department of Agriculture in co¬ 
operation with physicians attached to 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. A test of this schedule 
with forty families in North Carolina 
gave encouraging results because the 
findings by a lay interviewer and a 
physician, who likewise questioned, 
but did not examine the families, 
agreed on the presence of need for 
medical attention for 144 out of a 
total of 182 individuals or in 79 per 
cent of the cases.’ Consequently, this 
schedule with some additions was 
used to determine the need for medi¬ 
cal care in the study. 

As the symptoms page of the sche¬ 
dule was fi jiJly used there was a 
total of 27 different items about 
which the informant was questioned. 
In the opinion of the co-operating 
medical doctors, the presence of any 
one of these items or symptoms was 
serious enough to warrant the advis¬ 
ability of the person’s seeking the ad¬ 
vice of a physician. It was not the 
purpose of the schedule to diagnose 
the nature or cause of the ailment, or 
to designate a disease which the per¬ 
son might have. That, obviously, is 
a function of a physician. The ob- 


' Edgar A. Schuler, Selz C. Mayo and 
Henry B. Makover, M.D., “Measuring Unmet 
Needs for Medical Care: An Experiment in 
Method,” Rural Sociology, XI (June, 1946), 
162-168. 
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jective in using the schedule was to 
ascertain with the list of symptoms 
how many individuals in a given popu¬ 
lation needed medical attention. In¬ 
formation of this type is essential and 
adequate for many educational and 
administrative programs related to 
medical and hospital care. Admittedly 
a physical examination of each person 
in the population would be more com¬ 
plete, but the shortage of medical per¬ 
sonnel for such work and the dif¬ 
ficulties involved in getting a suffi¬ 
cient number of families in an area to 
have an examination seem to preclude 
a consideration of this way of ascer¬ 
taining medical need for a large num¬ 
ber of communities in the immediate 
or foreseeable future. 

Findings of the Study 

What, then, did the study reveal? 
It showed that in a carefully selected 
sample of 308 farm families including 
a total of 1219 individuals that 584 or 
47.9 per cent reported one or more 
positive symptoms, that is, symptoms 
which should receive the attention of 
a physician. Furthermore, the infor¬ 
mation about each symptom was re¬ 
corded so that the schedule would 
show if the individual received the 
services of a physician, and if not, 
what reason or circumstance prevent¬ 
ed the person from doing so. 

As just stated, almost one-half of 
the population needed medical atten¬ 
tion at least to the point of seeing 
a physician. Of the 684 persons re¬ 
porting one or more of the 27 symp¬ 
toms only 42 per cent had seen a 
medical doctor. Approximately three 
per cent of the number had consulted 


an osteopathic physician, or other 
non-medical doctor, and 31 per 
cent had simply neglected to do any¬ 
thing at all about the ailment or had 
used home remedies only. The reasons 
given most frequently for not seeing 
a doctor were: (1) **ailment not seri¬ 
ous enough,” (2) “don't have the nec¬ 
essary funds,” (3) “don't have time 
to see a doctor” and (4) “doctors can't 
help you much an 3 rway.” If the num¬ 
ber of persons with positive symp¬ 
toms who did not see a medical doctor 
in each of the three counties be to¬ 
taled, it appears that 338 persons in 
the sample of 1219 had unmet medical 
needs. In percentages this amounts 
to 27.7 per cent of the total. In the 
counties of Kent and Shiawassee, 
which are located in good farming 
areas, the percentage was 24, but in 
Cheboygan county which is in the 
cutover area where the density of 
population is low and distances to 
physicians and hospitals are relative¬ 
ly great, the per cent needing care but 
not receiving it was 38. 

Table I gives the number of S 3 rmp- 
toms which was reported for the 1219 
persons. It is interesting to note that 
the most frequent symptom was 
toothache. This item was followed in 
descending order by persistent pains 
in the joints, poor vision, persistent 
headaches, accidental injuries, repeat¬ 
ed or persistent backache, rupture or 
hernia, severe shortness of breath af¬ 
ter doing light work, skin rashes or 
itching of the skin, unexplained tired¬ 
ness and loss of appetite. All the re¬ 
maining symptoms in the list of 27 
were present, however, and in most 
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instances were reported by about 2 
per cent of the sample 1219 in¬ 
dividuals. 

Validation of Survey Data by 
Physical Examination 

A logical question to raise at this 
point is: How closely would the re¬ 
sults of a physical examination by a 
physician correspond to the informa¬ 
tion about the need for medical at¬ 
tention established the use of the 
symptoms page in the survey? In 
order to answer this question, ap¬ 
proval was obtained from the Medical 
Societies in each of the three counties 
where the families resided to set up 
a clinic at which a sample of the fam¬ 
ilies included in the survey could be 


examined. Local county public health 
departments assisted with the details 
of the clinic and the State Department 
of Health provided facilities for chest 
X-rays and laboratory services. 

Approximately every sixth family 
interviewed with the schedule was 
selected in a random fashion and was 
asked to come to the clinic for an ex¬ 
amination. The examination at the 
clinic was made by a physician from 
the Medical School of the University 
of Michigan and included besides the 
examination, a chest X-ray, a blood 
test for syphilis, and an analysis of a 
sample of urine for albumen and 
sugar. 153 persons, representing 
nearly 60 different families were ex- 


TABLE I. Number op Symptoms Reported for 1,219 Persons and the Percentage 
Each One Constituted op the Total 



No 

Por C#nt 

Toothache 

127 

10.4 

Persistent Pains in Joints 

128 

10.1 

Poor Vision 

98 

8.0 

Persistent Headaches 

91 

7.6 

Accidental Injuries 

76 

6.2 

Repeated or Persistent Backache 

74 

6.1 

Rupture, Hernia, or Wearing a Truss 

60 

4.1 

Severe Shortness of Breath 

41 

8.4 

Persistent Skin Rashes or Itching of Skin 

40 

8.8 

Unexplained Tiredness 

40 

3.8 

Continued Loss of Appetite 

81 

2.6 

Repeated or Persistent Swelling of Ankles 

29 

2.4 

Repeated or Prolonged Pains in Stomach or anywhere in abdomen 

28 

2.8 

Asthma 

28 

2.8 

Running Ears 

27 

2.2 

Repeated Nosebleeds not due to injury 

27 

2.2 

Unable to Chew Food, sore teeth or teeth missing 

24 

2.0 

Unexplained Loss of Weight 

Sore Mouth due to Plates or Bridges 

28 

1.9 

22 

1.8 

Fainting Spells, stuttering, nervous breakdown 

20 

1.6 

Persistent Cough 

14 

1.1 

Lumps or unusual discolored patches on the skin 

Persistent Pains in the Chest , 

12 

1.0 

8 

.7 

Repeated or Frequent Bleeding of Gums 

8 

.7 

Coughing or Spitting Blood 

6 

.6 

Open or running sores that do not heal 

Repeated vomiting 

4 

8 

.8 

.2 
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amined. Results of this examination the standpoint of age. Table III pre¬ 
follow in Table 11. sents the figures regarding this item. 

TABLE II. Comparison of Medical Data and Information About Symptoms 
Obtained by Survey Interview. 


Number of 
Individuala 


Per oent of 
Total 
Examined 


Agreement between results of Physical Examination and Survey 

123 

80.0 

Persons needing medical attention 

62 

40.0 

Persons not needing medical attention 

61 

40.0 

Survey data not confirmed by Physical .Examination 

30 

20.0 

Persons reported as needing attention, but not confirmed by 
medical data 

Persons reported as not needing care, but not supported by 
medical data 

10 

6.0 

20 

14.0 


Thus it is clear that complete agree¬ 
ment with the examination of the 
physician occurred in 8 out of 10 
cases. If certain items, mainly those 
dealing with teeth and dental prob¬ 
lems or with defective eyes and faul¬ 
ty vision, be omitted the number of 
cases of agreement is increased from 
123 to 130 or by 6 per cent. It is not 
clear yet whether such exclusion is to 
be desired or not in the further re¬ 
vision and use of the schedule. In any 
event, the percentage of agreement is 
so high that the use of the symptoms 
approach to determine medical needs 
of a population seems feasible.^ 

Age and Need for Medical Care 

It is important to inquire about the 
distribution of these symptoms from 

•A detailed account of the experiment 
with the clinics is presented in an article, 
^^Determination of Unmet Need for Medical 
Attention Among Michigan Farm Families,” 
by Charles R. Hoffer and Edgar A. Schuler, 
Michigan State College, in cooperation with 
Dr. Rosalie Neligh and Dr. Thomas Rob¬ 
inson, Medical S^ool, University of Mich¬ 
igan. In The Journal of the Michigan State 
Medteal Soetety, Vol. 46, April, 1947, pp. 
448446. 


It shows clearly that the proportion 
of individuals having symptoms need¬ 
ing medical attention increases as the 
population gets older. Only 30.1 per 
cent of the persons under 20 years 
of age had one or more positive symp¬ 
toms. In the age period 21-40 years 
51.5 per cent of the population had 
illnesses or ailments needing medical 
attention. Among individuals 41 to 
60 years the percentage was 62.9 and 
for those over 60 years of age the 
percentage having symptoms needing 
medical attention was 77.3. Thus 
while need for medical care is present 
in every age group, it can be definitely 
concluded that there will be relatively 

TABLE III. Number and Per Cent of 
Individuals Reporting One or More 
Positive Symptoms Classified Accord¬ 
ing TO Age. 




Number 

Per Cent 

Age 

Number of 

Reporting 

Reporting 


Individual* 

Symptoms 

Symptoms 

Under 20 

628 

169 

30.1 

2140 

264 

136 

61.6 

41-60 

286 

180 

62.9 

Over 60 

141 

109 

77.8 

All age groups 1,219 

”684 

47^ 
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more need in a community having a 
high percentage of people past middle 
age than in one where more young 
people reside. 

Economic Status and Need for 
Medical Care 

The figure used to classify the fam¬ 
ily according to economic status was 
gross income in 1945. The results 
of this tabulation appear in Table 
VI. Here the expected relation¬ 
ship between income and need for 
medical care is evident. Sixty-eight 
per cent of the 209 individuals in 
families having less than $1000 gross 
Income had symptoms needing medi¬ 
cal attention, whereas among 247 in¬ 
dividuals belonging to families whose 
gross incomes were over $3600 only 
38.9 per cent had positive symptoms. 
When income ranged from $1000 to 
$1500, percentage needing care de¬ 
creased from 68, the percentage for 
those with gross incomes under $1000, 
to 46 per cent. Thus, the relationship 
between economic status and medical 
care is again demonstrated. If people 
lack funds they put off getting medi¬ 
cal attention as much as they possi¬ 
bly can. Other parts of the study not 
reported in this article verified this 
conclusion because the information 
indicated that farm people do not like 
to ask for medical services unless they 
can pay for them. 

It might be mentioned also in this 
connection that the range in expendi¬ 
tures per family within the year pre¬ 
ceding the interview for medical, den¬ 
tal, and hospital services was very 
great. Some families with very limit¬ 
ed funds had medical and hospital bills 


as high as $600 or more, whereas 
others made no expenditures at all. 
The need for some kind of a prepay¬ 
ment plan for medical, dental, and 
hospital services was demonstrated 
repeatedly in this study, but the 
knowledge farm families had regard¬ 
ing such plans was very limited. 

TABLE IV. Number and Per Cent of 
Individuals Reporting Symptoms, Class¬ 
ified According to Gross Farm Income 
OP the Family in 1946 


GroM 

Number of 

Number 

Reportinc 

Per Cent 
Reporting 

Income (1945) 

Individuals 

Symptoms 

Symptoms 

Under $1000 

209 

142 

68.0 

1000-1600 

125 

58 

46.4 

1601-2000 

161 

71 

44.1 

2001-2600 

220 

98 

44.6 

2501-3000 

144 

62 

43.1 

3001-3500 

113 

67 

50.4 

Over 3500 

247 

96 

38.9 

Total 

1.219 

584 

47.9 


Opinions of Farm Families Regard¬ 
ing Medical Service in their 
Communities 

Only 77 per cent of the 306 families 
reported that they had a family 
doctor. Sixty-six per cent reported 
that they had a family dentist. No 
one in ninety-one families having 
a family doctor, however, had sought 
his services within the past 12 
months. It is significant that only 
sixty-one per cent of the 294 families 
reporting for this particular item 
considered that the medical service in 
their local community was good. Nine 
per cent thought it was definitely poor 
and 29.6 per cent judged it to be both 
good and poor. In a majority of cases 
the reason for its being judged as not 
good was the fact that it was very 
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difficult, if not impossible, to get a 
doctor to come to the farm home, or 
if the patient went to the doctor’s 
office he would have to wait a long 
time to see him. Even then the con¬ 
sultation or examination was often 
hurriedly done and hence was un¬ 
satisfactory from the patient’s stand¬ 
point. 

So far as is known, the experiment 
described in the preceding para¬ 
graphs is the first of its kind validate, 
by means of a physical examination, 
the approach used in this study to 


^determine the extent of need for 
medical attention among farm fam¬ 
ilies. The results indicate that use 
of the ’’medical needs schedule” by a 
non-medically trained person to ob¬ 
tain information about the need for 
medical attention is both feasible and 
practical. The data which it provides, 
together with certain supplementary 
facts that can be readily secured at 
the same time, furnish an objective 
and reasonably adequate factual basis 
for the development of both educa¬ 
tional and medical care programs 
among farm people. 



NOTES 

Edited by Paul H, Landis 

RECENT POPULATION CHANGES IN RURAL WISCONSIN 
As research specialists in Rural Sodol- the one in 1940, remarkable differences are 


ogy, we sometimes have the opportunity of 
being put on the spot to deliver “a short, 
rapid-fire discussion on recent developments 
in the field that may be of significance to 
county agents/' The writer accepted such 
an engagement recently atk] the following 
was my answer; 

Through the ceaseless experiments of sci¬ 
entists in our agricultural laboratories and 
the effective distribution of their findings 
through such media as the state-wide ex¬ 
tension service, Wisconsin's farmers are 
learning that their natural or physical re¬ 
sources are exhaustible. 

What about people in agriculture? The 
human resource. Here we are still in an 
exploitative era. The soil, humus, rainfall, 
and the flora, all of these we have learned 
to our sorrow are not expendable. People 
arel At least so we continue to promote our 
agricultural policy 

Is this a harsh statement? Let’s try to 
get at the facts. 

To start with we have to remind our¬ 
selves of the obvious, which we so often 
completely overlook. Wisconsin has grown 
up. It’s come of age. No longer is there a 
steady influx of young, ambitious immi¬ 
grants of child-bearing age. No longer is 
there the need of buying the neighboring 
farm or two or three near-by farms to find 
a place for the sons who wish to follow 
farming. No longer is the population pyra¬ 
mid that of a rapidly growing vigorous 
society. On the contrary, the age pyramid 
is becoming inverted; it is losing its wide 
base made up of the young ages and the 
concentration by ages is shifting toward 
the top of the pyramid. 

Unfortunately, separate statistics for the 
farm population are not available for census 
years earlier than 1920. But even in the 
short span between the census of 1920 and 


present to show the aging of our farm popu¬ 
lation In 1920, 36.1 per cent of the farm 
population was under fifteen years of age, 
and 20.0 per cent was over forty-five years. 
In 1930, these percentages were 33.8 and 
23.2, and in 1940, they were 28.3 and 28.4. 
In other words the proportions of the aged 
and the very young in our farm population 
have been reversed. 

The foregoing contrasts would be even 
greater were census data available to per¬ 
mit calculations for a span of two or three 
generations. I think, h'^wever, I can make 
my point clear from citing some figures that 
we gathered in Waushara count>' this sum¬ 
mer. For example, of the families where the 
heads were over fifty years of age and 
living, an analysis of their family patterns 
showed that they (both husband and wife) 
came from families where there were 4.2 
siblings (siblings meaning brothers and sis¬ 
ters). In cot.irast, they themselves had (and 
the wife was through the child-bearing age) 
three children, and their children, when 
married, had an average of only 1.5 off¬ 
spring. Of course, some of the wives of this 
second generation were young enough to be 
still susceptible to pregnancy, but there is 
no reason to believe they will go through 
their reproductive years and achieve as 
many as two children on the average. 

In other words, in three generations the 
number of children per family will have 
been more than halved. 

So again, let's remember, we're growing 
up. We are no longer a farm population 
with the sacred, conservative ideas which 
we nostalgically attribute to farmers. 
Farmers are becoming citified. They, 
too, ride in automobiles, use tractors, have 
running water; a large number have indoor 
toilets, electricity, etc. But just as their 
city brethren, they likewise have learned 
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tho art of family limitation. Therefore, 
let’s divorce ourselves, as hard as it is, from 
the old stereotypes we have concerning the 
sixe of farm families. They used to be large, 
they used to have children sufficient for 
every type of task that the farm required. 
No more! 

Let’s get at this phenomenon of repro¬ 
duction from another point of view, perhaps 
in terms that will be more meaningful. I 
refer to what we in population research call 
the ’’male replacement rate.” If we consider 
the life span of man from age twenty to 
sixty as a measure of his employable years 
in agriculture, we can measure the rate at 
which boys enter the group at one end by 
virtue of reaching age twenty, and the rate 
at which the older men pass out from the 
other end, either by reaching their sixtieth 
year of age or by death prior to reaching 
sixty. 

Now, there’s no guess work in the com¬ 
putation of this rate. In computing it for 
1940 and 1960, we already have the exact 
number of births, and for deaths we take 
the mortality rates for ages twenty to 
sixty from life tables. 

First, for sake of comparison, in 1940 
the replacement rate was 1.26. In other 
words, from the farms of the state as a 
whole, there were 3,062 ^nore young men 
in their twenties who came into the work 
group than passed out through age or 
death. In 1960, the rate will have dropped 
81.2 per cent to 0.86, leaving an ’’excess” 
of 2,860. 

So far, all is well, even though we have 
only a slim margin of a little over 2,000. 
We know, however, that we lose men out 
of the twenty to sixty-year group through 
othe|^ means than death or age. Some mi¬ 
grate to urban jobs. If we allow for migra¬ 
tion, and here is our one and only assump¬ 
tion, and if we assume that the rate of off- 
farm migration in the years 1940 to 1960 
will be equal to that which obtained in the 
decade 1930 to 1940 (and there is every 
reason to believe it will be greater), then the 
male replacement rate for 1960 drops to 0.11. 
This means an excess of onlv 316. 

Remember, we have been speaking for the 
farm population of the state as a whole. If 


we compare the 26 per cent of the Wiscon¬ 
sin counties in the highest economic quar- 
tile, all located on the rich black soils of the 
eastern and southern part of the state, with 
the 26 per cent of the counties in the lowest 
economic quartile, then we have a different 
picture. The counties in the highest eco¬ 
nomic quartile will not produce excess males 
in 1960; they will show deficits; practically 
all of the excess will occur in counties of the 
lowest income quartile. 

This simply means that farmers in the 
high income counties will not have any 
’’son-power” to give to neighboring farms 
who may not have given birth to a son, or 
who may have lost him through death or 
migration. There remain only two places 
for these farms to obtain their “son-power” 
—not only as wage hands, mark you, but as 
successors to the present owners—^they must 
seek in either the low income area or try 
to entice some of the ex-farm boys to return 
from the cities. 

Since we have already touched on the 
topic of migration, I think it will be inter¬ 
esting to pursue it a little further. First, I 
would like to have you look at the young¬ 
sters aged 15 to 19 in Wisconsin’s farm 
population. Tracing the boys who were be¬ 
tween 6 and 9 years of age in 1930 to the 
time they were 15 to 19 in 1940, and making 
due allowance for the death rate in these 
ages, there appeared to be no migration. 
Boys in this age group stayed in farming. 
With the girls, we find the reverse; 8,046 
girls who were 6 to 9 in 1930 had migrated 
from farms before they reached the age of 
20 in 1940. This represents a loss of 16.2 
per cent of the teen age girls through 
migration. 

When we move up 6 years in age, and 
start with the 10 to 14 year-olds in 1930, 
and see what happened to them by the time 
they would have been 20 to 24 in 1940, 
there is still another change. Among the 
boys there was an off-farm migration of 
10,440, or 19.1 per cent. In the same years 
22,358 girls migrated, a loss of 43.3 i>er 
cent. Boys apparently do not migrate as 
early as girls, but neither do the Blow 
down as they mature. In fact, their rate of 
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migration takes on the proportions of a 
stampede. 

Carrying the ages five years ahead, 17,844 
of the young men aged 26 to 29 who should 
have been found on the farms in 1940, had 
migrated—^a rate of 33.4 per cent; 15,359 
young women of the same age migrated— 
86.9 per cent. Finally, the young men break¬ 
ing away from the farm appear to be 
reaching the rate established by the girls. 

We should return for a moment to the 
young men and women aged 20 to 24 m 
1940. In that year we had 43,361 men of 
those ages on our farms, nnd only 28,558 
young women—a difference of 14,803. This 
leaves one in three of the young men on 
farms with no chance of marriage with 
farm girls of this age. Now, you can double 
the size of the farms on which these one- 
third live, you can give them two tractors 
in place of one, but I'll wager my last dollar 
that you won’t keep many of these boys on 
the farm They have biological and social 
drives which they can’t repress. 

Since less than half of Wisconsin farm 
boys arc married at age 27, undoubtedly 
many of the 17,844 young men who had 
finally jumped the farm fences by 1940 had 
been motivated by a desire to catch the girls 
who had left the farm several years earlier. 
Wisconsin farmers can only hope that some 
of them will return as family men. 

Finally, one last boring statistic, and I’m 
through. We have heard a lot about city 
growth. This growth has not been a simple 
one. There are some odd developments in 
it that I am sure will be of interest to you 
Take the cities of Racine and Kenosha, for 
example. They didn’t increase. On the con¬ 
trary, they lost 1.6 per cent and 0.6 per cent 
in population respectively between 1930 and 
1940. But the non-city zone within their 
metropolitan area gained 34.9 per cent in 
the same decade, and the rural farm popu¬ 
lation in the metropolitan district likewise 
gained 86.9 per cent. 

Madison was one of the few large cities 
that made an appreciable gain in the past 
decade. Its increase was 16.6 per cent, but 
the non-city population of the metropolitan 
zone increased 68.9 per cent, and the rural 


farm population in the metropolitan fringe 
increased by 15.3 per cent 

Milwaukee city increased 3 per cent in 
the years 1930 to 1940, the non-city area 
of the metropolitan zone increased 38.2 per 
cent, and the rural farm population of the 
metropolitan district increased 24.2 per 
cent. 

Just who these new farmers are who 
prefer to be in the shadow of the city, I 
don’t know as yet. I suspect many are farm¬ 
ers who have moved in to take advantage 
of city conveniences, but what their propor¬ 
tion is, I am not sure. I am sure, however, 
that a new horizon of activity is opening 
for the extension worker in these metro¬ 
politan zones. Not only are urbanites re¬ 
ceiving some training in farmers’ problems 
through their position as consumers; but 
many of them are having first hand expe¬ 
rience in food product! n. I look for this 
new group of farmers to make a unique 
contribution to our farm thinking. 

Up to this point we’ve dealt with facts, 
and I’d like for just a remaining moment or 
two to move over into the realm of opinion. 
What I’ve said, in part, is that Wisconsin’s 
farm families best able economically and 
socially to hsve and to rear children are 
the ones who are contributing less and less 
to the maintenance of our farm ]>opulation. 
Certainly we can’t say they have any “sur¬ 
plus” to throw off to the cities. In fact, 
many of them, as we have shown, already 
find themselves approaching a deficit status. 
Added to the lowering fertility is an ever- 
increasing tempo of cityward migration. 
With more than half of our counties losing 
between 45 and 60 per cent of their 20 to 
24 year-old girls in the past decade, it’s 
time that we began to think of human con¬ 
servation Without these girls there won’t 
be many farmer marriages, and whatever 
bachelors may be worth otherwise, they 
won’t long assure us an agricultural popu¬ 
lation 

The exodus of youth is not something that 
we can complacently relegate to the status 
of a “youth problem.” Youth are only re¬ 
acting to a basic dissatisfaction with farm¬ 
ing. That this dissatisfaction is only a re- 
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flection upon the earning power of farm¬ 
ing, I doubt, because even such counties as 
Brown, Outagamie, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, 
Calumet, Dane, Iowa and others in the same 
high farm income class are throwing off 
from a third to a half of their 20 to 24 year- 
old girls annually. 

Farmers, as individuals and as families, 
today are just as bewildered and confused 
as are people the world over. They no longer 
live in an isolated, compact, separate farm 
society. They are losing their localism and 
provincialism. They are citizens of the 
world, and as their horizons have widened 
their problems too have become more com¬ 
plex. It seems to me we need to look inwards 
to see if our approaches to farmers are still 
sound. Certainly youth surveys, or a super¬ 
ficial organization around ill-defined com¬ 
munity or neighborhood leaders, or a re¬ 
moval of the low income farmers are all 
insufficieni bases for action programs. 

Revolutionary population changes, and 
they are truly revolutionary, such as those 
Wisconsin farmers are now going through, 
are symptomatic of basic social change. This 
change reflects national and international 


trends, but if we admit this, shouldn't we 
commit ourselves to a re-evaluation of the 
goals of farming? And it seems to me these 
goals are expressed not in poundage of milk 
produced, nor in livestock numbers, nor in 
acreages harvested, but ultimately in the 
sentiments, in the attitudes, and in the 
values of farm folk. Is our approach to 
farmers now so geared that our educational 
efforts are responsive to the temper and 
the needs of the time as reflected in these 
values? 

Wisconsin has grown up. Have we? Or 
are we still using the same techniques and 
are we basing our educational activities 
upon the assumptions that once seemed ap¬ 
propriate when our state was in its adoles¬ 
cent years; when expansion in population 
went hand in hand with increased land 
clearing and increased acreages? A matur¬ 
ing state calls for a production policy and 
an educational program that will look to 
the conservation and revitalizing of agri¬ 
culture’s greatest and irreplaceable resource 
—it's people! 

George W. Hill. 

University of Wisconsin. 


RURAL SOCIAL STUDIES IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES, 1927-47 


That 84 per cent of the state teachers 
colleges and normal schools have some offer¬ 
ing in rural sociology and/or rural com¬ 
munity activities is indeed gratifying to 
those concerned with rural life and educa¬ 
tion, all the more so in that this is a marked 
increase over past offerings. Twenty yeans 
ago the author had occasion to study in 
these same institutions the offerings as dif¬ 
ferentiated for the preparation of rural 
teachers. Twice since then, in 1932 and 1935, 
he has repeated the study, collecting for 
each institution complete and verified data.' 

*Wm. McKinley Robinson, Praeticea and 
Trendt tn tha Praparation of Taachara for 
Rural Etamantary Schools in tha State 
Tactehara CoUaaaa and Normal Sehoola, 
1936, 118 pp. Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo. 


For the present school year, information as 
to the offerings in rural social studies only 
was requested of the present 183 colleges, 
replies having been received from 142. In 
comparing the past data from those from 
which no information was received this time, 
there is little reason to believe that had their 
data been included there would be any sig¬ 
nificant changes in percentages. The findings 
for the current school year are given in 
Table I. 

Fourteen per cent of the colleges have no 
rural offering in social studies, contrasting 
with which, as might be expected, is the 20 
per cent ir the industrial states of New 
England and the Middle Atlantic. From two 
schools came the statement that practically 
all their work is orientated toward rural. 
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TABLE I. Rural Social Studies Offerings in State Teachers Colleges, 1946-47 


Rural Community 

Rural Soeiolorr Aetivitias 


Rural Eeonomiea 


r 

Number of 
Xnstitntioaa 
Rn>lrliis 

Offered •• 
Eepwrate coax* 

With field 
work 

1* 

11 

With field 
work 

.t 

If 

With field 
work 

0 0 

1 

With field 
work 

.1 

II 

With field 
work 

P 

li 

1 

II 

Total 142 

92 

26 

18 

4 

31 

16 

16 

3 

68 

11 

18 

2 

New England 16 

7 

<% 

4 


2 

1 

2 


6 

1 

8 


Middle 













Atlantic 26 

13 

4 

6 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

9 

2 

4 


East North 













Central 20 

18 

8 



6 

3 

2 


10 

2 

2 


West North 













Central 26 

16 

4 

1 


9 

3 

6 


9 

1 

2 


South Atlantic 16 

11 

3 

3 

1 

3 




4 

2 



East South 













Central 7 

6 

3 



1 

2 

1 


6 


2 

1 

West South 













Central 12 

8 




2 

1 



8 

1 



Mountain 10 

9 

1 



6 

3 

1 

1 

6 

2 



Pacific 11 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 


6 

1 


In other sections of the country there is 
little variation in percentages. But three of 
the institutions offer rural economics only. 
Two colleges indicate that rural sociology is 
to be added to their offerings as soon as 
possible. Comparable data for the last 
twenty years are given in Table II. 

The decrease in offerings in rural com¬ 
munity activities in contrast with the in¬ 
crease in rural sociology and rural economics 


TABLE II. Comparative Percentages of 
Colleges Offering Rural Social 
Studies, 1927-47 


Offerine 

1927 

1982 

19SS 

1947 

Rural 

Sociology 

68.6r« 

60.2% 61.1% 

77.4% 

Rural 

Community 

Activities 

82.0 

26.8 

18.6 

32.9 

Rural 

Economies 

21.6 

23.7 

16.2 

63.6 


in the first five year period was possibly 
due to the fact that rural sociology as a 
subject was just coming into its own. Tha 
rural community activities courses, to Judge 
from the catalog descriptions, were more 
or less a feeling about for a body of material 
which has since been incorporated into rural 
sociology. The declines in all three areas in 
1935 may in part have been due to the de¬ 
pression and the resultant curtailing of all 
programs. Then too it was difficult to con¬ 
vince any student that he should prepare 
for teaching in rural schools at the poverty 
level on which they were operating. The 
same line of reasoning would lead to the 
conclusion that greater prosperity and high¬ 
er rural teacher salaries have some bearing 
on the present increase in offerings. 

Another factor which probably enters in¬ 
to this imj^ase is the gipwing appreciation 
of the inter-relationship of the school and 
community, as expressed in the term com¬ 
munity school. Further evidence of this 
awareness is the fact that approximately one 
third of the colleges have combined some 
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field work with the courseB in rural socio¬ 
logy and rural community activities. Also, 
those in institutions in which the offerings 
were integrated rather than offered as sepa¬ 
rate courses, if comments were added, re¬ 
ferred to the integration as frequently as 
being in rural education as in social studies 
courses. 

The rural community as including more 
than farms and rural education as being 
concerned with more than one teacher 
schools seem to be becoming more widely 
accepted concepts. In all the replies was 
there but one mention of the one teacher 
school, ‘*in general, we have gotten away 
from the idea of specialization in rural edu¬ 
cation as such, although we do place a con¬ 
siderable number of our graduates in one 
room rural schools.** This attitude was found 
much more frequently a decade ago and still 
more frequently two decades ago, in which 


earlier times there was less appreciation of 
the significance of the rural community as 
such, also there was a resistance to the 
marked differentiation in the preparation 
of rural teachers then in vogue in some 
areas, in no small part as an aftermath of 
the report in 1909 of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Commission on Country Life. 

From two of the colleges came statements 
which reflect the all too common greater 
sensitivity to demand than to need, which 
frequently means relative neglect of rural 
needs. The one statement was that ’’students 
all want positions in urban communities, so, 
there has been practically no demand (for 
rural courses) recently,** and the other, 
’’little call now with scarcity of teachers in 
towns and cities.’* But in spite of these, the 
total outlook is definitely encouraging. 

Wm. McKinley Robinson. 
Western Michigan College of Education. 


A POLYGYNOUS FAMILY-FARM SYSTEM IN BULLOCK COUNTY, ALABAMA 


Polygamy, in the form of polygyny, is 
generally thought to exist among only one 
group in the United States: namely, the 
Mormons of Utah. Although polygyny was 
UgcUly terminated as an institution in Utah 
in 1903 its existence in 1944 was impressed 
upon the public by the trials of the Funda¬ 
mentalist group in Salt Lake City.* Near 
Union Springs in Bullock County, Alabama, 
however, another impressive example of 
polygyny is to be found. Several commun¬ 
ities in this area have had instances of poly- 
gynouB family-farms for quite a number of 
years. 

before a discussion of this phenomenon, 
it would perhaps be well to present a few 
facts about the locality in which it occurs. 
Bullock County, located in the extreme 


* RiddU vt. RiddU, 26 UUh 268, 72 Pac. 
1081 (1908). 

• The Stw York Timeo, March 11, 1944, 
p. 16, col. 8; May 21, 1944, p. 86, col. 1; 
October 3, 1944, p. 25, col. 6; December 2, 
1044, p. 16, col. 6. 


southeastern section of Alabama, is a rural 
’’Black Belt” county of the Old South, with 
its traditions rooted in the culture of a 
slave-cotton-plantation society. The county 
at the present time has a population of 
19,000 (round numbers), of which 16,000 
are Negro and 4,000 are white. Economically 
it is among the poorest in the state, depend¬ 
ing mainly upon the production of cotton. 
It ranks extremely low in education, the 
school term averaging about three months 
prior to the Roosevelt Administration. The 
expenditure for education averages 126 dol¬ 
lars per white child, but only six dollars per 
non-white child. In addition, there is no high 
school in the county for Negro students. 

An instance of a Negro farmer in Bullock 
County who employed only women on his 
farm was called to the writer’s attention 
during the 1946 summer session at Tuskegee 
Institute. This was reported by a Bullock 
County in-service teacher who is the wife of 
the county’s farm agent. Her report was 
verified by other members of the class, resi- 
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dents of that and near-by couunties. These 
class members further stated that such 
practices had been quite prevalent in their 
respective areas. The existence of farms em¬ 
ploying only women was of interest for two 
reasons: first, if the relationship was simply 
one of employer-employee, the farmer’s rea¬ 
sons for such an arrangement should prove 
significant; second, it was indicated that the 
relationship was deeper than that of em¬ 
ployer-employee. 

Ilie Negro farm agent of Bullock County 
was contacted. He had been the farm agent 
of the county for fifteen years and was well 
acquainted with the farm people. He con¬ 
firmed the reports and also the inference 
that the women were not merely workers, 
but were considered “wives.” He stated that 
while this polygynous family-farm system 
had been gradually declining during the 
fifteen years he had been in office, he knew 
of some farmers who still practiced it. With 
the help of the farm agent, a farmer who 
had formerly engaged in the polygynous 
family-farm arrangement was interviewed. 
Though finally persuaded to give up the 
practice by the farm agent, this farmer 
had maintained five wives throughout the 
first ten years of the agent’s period in of¬ 
fice: one legal wife and four polygynous 
wives. 

Although quite prevalent at one time, the 
polygrynous family-farm system has been 
steadily declining and its exact incidence at 
present is unknown. It is probable that now 
no more than six or eight such families can 
be found, but, because of the difficulties in 
ascertaining their existence, the number 
may be considerably greater. In all known 
cases the farms are operated by Negroes. 
The polygynous wives are housed individual¬ 
ly in one, two, or three-room dwellings that 
are either already on the farm or con¬ 
structed by the farmer for this purpose. 

The farmer selects women for these 
polygsmous relationships who are unmarried, 
economically insecure, and illiterate or near 
illiterate. He offers them support and a 
place to live in exchange for their labor, and 
it is understood that the relationship will 
be “marital.” As long as they work and re¬ 


main loyal to the man, they are given econo¬ 
mic and affectional security—^for themselves 
and for their children. “Wives” are made to 
understand that they are to have relation¬ 
ships with no men other than the “husband,” 
and violation of this understanding is met 
with replacement of the woman by another. 
Except for once or twice a year, the women 
are not permitted to leave the farm, and 
purchases are made for them by the farm¬ 
er. On the rare occasions when they are 
permitted to leave, the women and the farm¬ 
er go into town as a group. 

The farmer, in managing relationships 
with his wives, is constantly confronted with 
the problem of “keeping them happy.” This 
involves the maintenance of a suitable 
house, providing food and clothes, “courting 
them,” and “giving them attention” (satis¬ 
fying their sexual desires). The farmer in¬ 
terviewed stated that conflict among the 
wives is rare, but that when jealousies do 
arise, such methods as flogging, scolding, 
or “petting and courting” may be resorted 
to. If all methods fail, the erring wife or 
wives may be discharged. Since the relation¬ 
ship is largely economic, the farmer profits 
by keeping it as harmonious as possible. 

Where there is a legal wife in the system, 
she is Bcconrnodated to this polygynous 
arrangement. She functions as a sort of 
headwife. The polygynous wives are some¬ 
times supervised in their work by her. Much 
of her work is transferred to them as she 
has the privilege of having them do her 
scrubbing, cleaning, cooking, 1 sundry, and 
assisting her in any household activities. If 
the legal wife objects to the system, the 
husband is compelled to change his system 
and sever his relationships with these 
“wives” and resort to hired labor. The parti¬ 
cular farmer interviewed had to resort to 
hired labor after he married following the 
death of the first wife. The second wife had 
different moral standards and would not 
accommodate herself to the polygsmous sys¬ 
tem. The duration of a polygynous wife’s 
relationship in the system depends upon 
how well she is adjusted and how well she 
works. Thus, a polygynous family-farm sys¬ 
tem may have a long period of duration as 
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a unit, or, on the other hand, it may have 
a frequent change of *Vive8.” 

The polygynouf family-farm system re¬ 
ceives little, if any, disapproval. It is either 
unrecognized as such, or it is naively ignored 
and overlooked by conventional society. 
It can very easily be accepted by those par¬ 
ticipating in it as well as by those in the 
area aware of it This is possible because 
of the lingering traditions of the slave plan¬ 
tation culture. The slave family was rather 
loosely organized and it did not, and could 
not, conform to conventional family codes 
of behavior. The slave plantation culture 
had conditioned the slave women to prac¬ 
tices of forming master-slave mistress rela¬ 
tionships, and relationships with other slave 
men in order that the master might increase 
his slave offspring. This compliance often 
afforded the slave woman privilege and se¬ 
curity for herself and children. These tradi¬ 
tional lags in the family patterns of the 
rural Southern Black Belt can still be ob¬ 
served,* Bullock County, an Old South Black 
Belt county with low economic and educa¬ 
tional levels, is fertile soil for vestiges of 
plantation traditions to prevail. Social iso¬ 
lation and social distance, created by the 
patterns of segregation, have tended to de¬ 
velop little culture islands of plantation tra¬ 
ditions and customs in the midst of a larger 
society in the Southern regions. 

* Charles S. Johnson, Shadow of the Plan¬ 
tation (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1984); E. Franklin Frazier, The 
Negro Family in Chicago (Chic^o; Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932); E. Frank¬ 
lin Frazier, “Traditions and Patterns of 
Nem Family Life in the United States,” 
E. B. Reuter, ed., Race and Culture Con¬ 
tacts (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934); 
Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom 
(New York: Viking Press, 1939); Charles 
E. King, “The Negro Maternal Family: A 
Product of an Economic and Culture Sys¬ 
tem,” Social Faroes, XXII (October, 1946); 
Charles E. King, The Maternal Negro Fam¬ 
ily of Barrow County, Georgia, unpublished 
M.A. thesis (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigiii, 1940). 


The polygynous family-farm system is 
considered to be of great economic value by 
those farmers engaged in it It is basically 
an economic unit and the achievement of 
economic goals are the ultimate objectives 
of all individuals affiliated with it. The 
farmer has a supply of labor in exchange 
for providing the minimum subsistence of 
food, clothing, and shelter. This nets him 
actual increase in profits from farming. The 
wives being illiterate or near illiterate, and 
having little opportunity for obtaining econ¬ 
omic security by their own efforts, and being 
of different culture experience with dif¬ 
ferent moral values, they achieve their 
economic goal of subsistence through this 
system. The legal wife, where there is one, 
obtains relief from many chores ordinarily 
falling to the farm wife, aside from bene¬ 
fiting from the increment of returns from 
the low labor cost in farm operation. The 
system is an extremely exploitative one. 
The farmer-husband receives the greatest 
benefit from exploiting the low level situa¬ 
tion of the polygynous wives. He, with his 
legal wife, obtains the only prospects of per¬ 
manent economic security. The farmer inter¬ 
viewed gives credit to the system for making 
it possible for him to now own several 
houses and lots in the town of Union 
Springs, one 90-acre farm, and several 
smaller farm tracts. At present, he is a 
conventional farmer with a modem farm 
and is considered to be one of the most suc¬ 
cessful in the county. All of his purchases 
were made on a cash basis. 

The polygynous family-farm system is de¬ 
clining. According to the farmer interviewed, 
the system is declining because of the fol¬ 
lowing factors: the growing independence of 
women, changing moral attitudes of the 
women in the area, increased education, and 
the growing opposition to the system by 
married farm women. 

Charles E. King. 

Bennett College. 
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DEATHS IN THE ABSENCE OP MEDICAL CARE; MISSISSIPPI, 1933-1938 


The Bureau of Vital Statistics of the 
Mississippi State Board of Health for a 
period of six years only maintained an inde¬ 
pendent check on the number of white and 
colored' deaths in the state which occurred 
in the absence of medical care. While “ab¬ 
sence of medical care” may in this short 
reporting period have been subject to re¬ 
porting variations, the white and colored dif¬ 
ferences shown by these tabulations are so 
dramatic that the data deserve abstracting 
for their general inference in the registry 
of mortality statistics* and particularly for 

' Native Negroes for all practical pur¬ 
poses constitute the entire Mississippi col¬ 
ored population. Other colored groups, in¬ 
cluding foreign bom Negroes, constitute 
only about one per cent of the colored 
population. 

■For detailed studies of Southern mor¬ 
tality see Mary Cover, Mortality Among 
Southern Negroes Since 1920, Public 
Health Bulletin No. 235, Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1937; Louise 
Kemp and T. Lynn Smith, Health and 
Mortality in Louisiana, Bulletin 390, Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University and Ag¬ 
ricultural and Mechanical College Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Stations, 1945; I. C. 
Wilson, Sickness and Medical Care Among 
the Negro Population of the Delta Area of 
Arkansas, Bulletin 372, Fayetteville: Ar¬ 
kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1939. The Mississippi data, herein reported, 
would seem to invalidate direct racial com- 

g arisons in mortality by selected causes. 

during the period for which these Missis¬ 
sippi data apply, white deaths from ill-de- 


their reflection on racial differences in the 
availability of medical services in Missis¬ 
sippi. 

The following table shows the percentage 
of Mississippi white and colored total deaths 
by years, 1933-1938, which appear in the 
reported “without medical care” class. The 
constancy in the ratios shown gives an in¬ 
ference of validity to the reporting. 

It is possible in the 1933-1937 period to 
break these data down further for tabula¬ 
tions according to month of death. When this 
is done, as shown in the accompanying fig¬ 
ure, marked seasonal fluctuations are indi¬ 
cated, particularly in the colored mortality 
group. 

Paul B. Foreman. 
Oklahoma A and M College. 


fined causes ran about five per cent with a 
minor trend toward reduction in this pro¬ 
portion. Among Mississippi colored this per¬ 
centage increased quite steadily from thir¬ 
teen per cent to eighteen per cent in the 
1919-1936 period. This actually is indicative 
in all probability of better mortality report¬ 
ing, since the state board of health carried 
on extensive campaigns to improve the effi¬ 
ciency of such records. Deaths previously 
assigned to si ecific causes on insufficient 
information were probably with increasing 
frequency assigned to the ill-defined class. 
Other data show that “ill-defined” deaths 
are extremely concentrated in the rural pop¬ 
ulation. See Paul B. Foreman, Mississippi 
Population Trends, Nashville: Vanderbilt 
University, 1939, pp. 66-60. 


TABLE I. Percentage or Total White and Colored Deaths Occurring in the 
Absence of Medical Care, Mississippi, 1933-1938. 


Year 


White 



Colored 


Totel 

Deaths 

Without Medical Care 

ToUl 

Deaths 

Without Medical Care 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

1938 

9,464 

481 

6.1 

13,237 


23.3 

1937 

10.056 

631 

6.3 

13,960 

3,191 

22.8 

1936 


479 

4.6 

13,790 


22.2 

1936 

9.186 

400 

4.3 

12,099 

2,793 

23.1 

1934 


416 

4.4 . 

12,436 

3,028 

24.3 

1933 

8,898 

461 

6.2 

12,719 

3,643 

27.9 


Source: Mississippi State Board of Health: Bureau of Vital Statistics. 
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Fifare 1. PtrccnUgc of Total White and Colored Deatha Occuring in the Abeence of 
Medical CarOi Month of Death and Color, Miaalielppl, 1938-1937. 










CURRENT BULLETIN REVIEWS 

Edited by Walter C. McKain, Jr.f 


(NOTE: The new current bulletin review 
editor will follow the general policies of his 
predecessor. One change in format should 
be noted. Bulletins reviewed in each issue 
will be included in the list of bulletins re¬ 
ceived. They will be identified by an aster¬ 
isk. The numbers appearing by each review 
refer to corresponding numbers in the list 
of bulletins. The new editor wishes to thank 
Conrad Taeuber for his helpful suggestions 
and to welcome the continued assistance of 
Mrs. Manny. Members of the Rural Soeio- 
logical Society are invited to submit bulle¬ 
tins and reports to Walter C. McKain, Jr., 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash¬ 
ington 26, D. C.) 

Publications Received 
(^Indicates bulletins reviewed in this issue) 
♦1. Alleger, Daniel E. The changing 
population of Florida. Florida Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bui. 100. 46 pp. Gaines¬ 
ville, Nov. 1946. 

2. Bolte, Charles G. and Harris, Louis. 
Our Negro veterans. 31 pp. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet 128. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. New York, 1947. 

3. California State Reconstruction and 

Reemployment Commission. Estimat¬ 
ed range for population growth in 
California to 1960. 64 pp. Sacra¬ 

mento, Calif. Nov. 1946. 

4. Duvall, Evelyn Millis. Keeping up 
with teen-agers. 31 pp. Public Af¬ 
fairs Pamphlet 127. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. New York, 1947. 

6. Duvall, SylvanuB M. War and human 
nature. 31 pp. Public Affairs Pamph¬ 
let 126. Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
New York, 1947. 

•6. Extension Service and Labor Branch, 
Production and Marketing Adminis¬ 
tration. Report on regional farm la¬ 
bor conferences, 1917. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Washington, D. C# 1947. 


7. Goldschmidt, Walter R. Small busi¬ 

ness and the community. Report of 
the Special Committee to study prob¬ 
lems of American small business. U. S. 
Senate, 79th Congress. Pursuant to 

S. Res. 28. 139 pp. Washington, 

D. C. Dec. 23, 1946. 

8. Howell, H. B. and others. Farming 
today for young men and women. Iowa 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. p. 82. pp. 706- 
731. Ames, Dec. 1946. 

9. James, Burton W. and others. Report 
of the recreational and cultural re¬ 
sources survey of the State of Wash¬ 
ington. 186 pp. Office of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, Olympia, Dec. 1946. 

*10. Lancelot, W. H. and Morgan, Barton. 
Iowa*s vanishing farm youth and their 
schools. Iowa Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 
p. 81. pp. 668-699. Ames, Sept. 1946. 

*11. Lindstrom, David E. and others. A 
study of youth centers in Illinois^ 
19UB-k7. RSM-19. 44 pp. Ill. Agr. 

Expt. Sta. in cooperation with the 
Div. for Delinquency Prevention, Dept, 
of Public Welfare. Springfield, 1947. 

*12. Mangus, A. R. and Seeley, John R. 
Mental health needs in a rural and 
semi-rural area of Ohio. Ohio Univ. 
Dept. Rur. Econ. and Rur. Socio. 
Mimeo. Bui. 196. 57 pp. In coopera¬ 
tion with Ohio State Dept, of Public 
Welfare. Columbus, Jan. 1947. 

13. Manning, Lucy and Diamond, Norene. 
State child-labor standards. A state- 
by-state summary of laws affecting 
the employment of minors under 18 
years of age. 182 pp. Child-Labor 
Series No. 2, U. S. Dept, of State. 
Washington, D. C., July, 1946. 

*14. Mushkin, S. J. and others. Social in¬ 
surance financing in. relation to con¬ 
sumer income and expenditures. Bur. 
of Res. and Statistics Memo. 63. 156 
pp. Federal Security Agency, Social 


t Assisted by Elsie S. Manny and Robert L. McNamara 
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Security Board. Washin^rton, D. C.» 
1946. 

16. National Tuberculosis Association and 
the U. S. Public Health Service. rtt<- 
bereulowiB in the United Statee. Graph- 
ie Preaentation. Vol. 4, 190 pp. Na> 
tional Tuberculosis Association. New 
York, 1946. 

16. United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. Report of the FAQ 
preparatory oommiaaion on world food 
propoacUa. 84 pp. Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 28, 1946-Jan. 24, 1947. Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., Peb. 1947. 

17. United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. Report of the eeeond 
aeaaion of the eonferenee. 70 pp. Held 
at Copenhagen, Denmark. Sept. 2-13, 

1946. Washington, D. C. Dec., 1946. 

18. U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. 
Recent buyera of land. 46 pp. A sur¬ 
vey of the central com belt areas of 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Illinois. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., Nov. 1946. 

19. U. S. Dept. Agr., Office of Foreign 

Agricultural Relations. World food 
aitnation, 19^6-47. 115 pp. Foreign 

Agriculture Circular, WFP 3-46. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 1946. 

*20. U. S. Dept, of Justice. Recommenda^ 
Hona for action. By jbhe panels of The 
National Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 
186 pp. Washington, D. C., 1947. 

21. U. S. Dept, of State. International 
health conference. New York, N. Y., 
June 19 to July 22, 1946. Report of 
the U. S. Delegation including the 
final act and related documents. 146 
pp. Pub. 2703. Washington, D. C., 

1947. 

22. 'War Relocation Authority. Com¬ 

munity government in war relocation 
oentera. 103 pp. U. S. Dept, of the 
Interior. Washington, D. C., 1946. 

23. War Relocation Authority. Impound¬ 
ed people—Japaneae Americana in the 
relocation oentera. 289 pp. U. S. Dept, 
of the Interior. Washington, D. C., 
1946. 

24. War Relocation Authority. The evac¬ 


uated people. A quantitative deaerip- 
tion, 200 pp. U. S. Dept, of the In¬ 
terior. Washington, D. C., 1946. 

25. War Relocation Authority. Token 
ahipment. The atory of Americana 
War Refugee Shelter. 104 pp. U. S. 
Dept, of the Interior. Washington, 
D. C., 1946. 

26. War Relocation Authority. Wartime 
exile. The excluaion of the Japaneae 
Americana from the Weat Coaat. 167 
pp. U. S. Dept, of the Interior, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., 1946. 

*27. War Relocation Authority. WRA—A 
atory of human conservation. 212 pp. 
U. S. Dept, of the Interior. Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., 1946. 

28. Yahraes, Herbert. Rheumatic fever — 
Childkood*8 greatest enemy. 31 pp. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet 126. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc. New York, 
1947. 


Intergovernmental Relations 

Democracy trains its microscope on govern¬ 
ment in Blue Earth County, Minnesota. 

35 pp. By Council on Intergovern¬ 
mental Relations, Mankato, Minnesota, 
1945. 

A progress report of the Henry County 
demonstration. 48 pp. By the Henry 
County Council on Intergovernmental 
Relations, New Castle, Indiana, 1946. 
Colquitt County, Georgia, A field laboratory 
for study and experiment in intergov¬ 
ernmental relations. 65 pp. By the 
Colquitt County Council on Intergov¬ 
ernmental Relations, Moultrie, Georgia, 
1947. 

These pamphlets are progress reports on 
the work being done by the Council on In¬ 
tergovernmental Relations in three counties 
in different parts of the country. Each of 
the three reports emphasizes the need for 
local people to exercise a greater influence 
in determining governmental policy, and a 
greater degree of integration between the 
activities carried on by the local. State, and 
Federal agencies. 

The great number of governmental 
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agencies and activities operating in each 
county is pointed out, as is also the ten¬ 
dency for the control of these activities to 
move away from the people who are being 
served. The general approach of the Council 
on intergovernmental Relations is baaed 
upon the assumption that too much govern¬ 
mental activity is becoming centered in 
State and Federal agencies, particularly the 
latter. 

The best way by which a greater integra¬ 
tion of governmental activity within the 
county can be achieved differs somewhat in 
the three demonstration crunties: In Blue 
Earth County, Minnesota, the County 
Council on Intergovernmental Relations, 
after an intensive study of the various gov¬ 
ernmental activities operating there, recom¬ 
mended the setting up of a “Community 
Budget” which would give the county lead¬ 
ers an opportunity to make recommenda¬ 
tions on the types of governmental activities 
that were thought desirable. This approach, 
the County Council reasoned, is the best 
way to strengthen the role of the local peo¬ 
ple in government, and to show up any 
duplications or gaps that may exist in the 
various governmental activities. 

The Henry County Council on Intergov¬ 
ernmental Relations made a comprehensive 
study of their local government situation 
and came to the conclusion that the full use 
of “The County Planning Commission” is 
the missing link in local governmental gear¬ 
ing. This Commission, as set up at the 
county level by State law, can effect the 
proper relationship between the activities 
of the local. State, and Federal govern¬ 
mental agencies. 

The Colquitt County Council on Inter¬ 
governmental Relations came out with yet 
another means for integrating all govern¬ 
mental activity in the county and to in¬ 
crease the role of local government, namely 
that of setting up a “County Agricultural 
Committee.” This was achieved by the 
County Council on Inter-governmentsl Re¬ 
lations requesting the County Commission¬ 
ers to request the County Grand Jury to 
recommend the creation of such a commit¬ 
tee and to appoint the members. This was 


done in late 1946 just before the report 
was written. 

There are numerous practical sugges¬ 
tions for the improvement of local govern¬ 
ment in the three reports, but broadly 
speaking local people need to develop more 
effective means for letting their influence 
be felt. They need to have an informed and 
responsible voice in the use of the services 
that are available. Mere opposition to “out¬ 
side” governmental activity may lead to 
local people refusing to avail themselves 
of available services which they want. 

There seems to be a rather general agree¬ 
ment in the demonstration counties that 
the County Councils on Intergovernmental 
Relations should not perpetuate themselves, 
but rather drop out of the picture as the 
recommended “teamwork” idea is put into 
effective operation. Such a recommendation 
has been made in each o2 the three counties. 
It will be of interest to learn later of the 
progress made. 

In each of the three proposed teamwork 
plans, the heart of the County Councirs 
recommendations rests upon three general 
considerations; flrst, that the local repre¬ 
sentatives of all governmental agencies op¬ 
erating in th?' county agree to look to the 
county agency designated by the County 
Council on Intergovernmental Relations 
(whether a “Community Budget,” “County 
Planning Commission” or “County Agri¬ 
cultural Committee”) as the local co-ordi¬ 
nating committee for all governmental ac¬ 
tivity; second, that the county coordinat¬ 
ing committee — whatever its name — de¬ 
termine what governmental services are 
desired; and third, that the co-ordinating 
committee determine what agency or 
agencies are to render each agreed-upon serv¬ 
ice. Such an approach, it was believed by 
the Council on Intergovernmental Relations 
in each of the three counties, would prac¬ 
tically eliminate duplication of activity, 
make it easy to see what new services are 
needed, if any, and to cause the local people 
to be deflnitely appreciative of the agencies 
rendering local governmental services. 

The work in each of the three counties, 
and in Santa Clara County, California for 
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which A progress report will be forthcom¬ 
ing shortly, was initiated by the Council on 
Intergovernmental Relations which was or¬ 
ganised in 1942. The necessary funds to 
carry on the work of the Council have been 
provided by the Spelman Fund of New York. 
The members of the County Councils serve 
without pay. In each county there is a small 
salaried staff made up of the director of the 
County Council, his associate, and clerical 
assistants. Elaborate and complicated pro¬ 
cedures were used in the selection of the 
four counties. A county could be considered 
for this intensive program only if the local 
people were interested in such a project, if 
the State would arrange for a State Council 
on Intergovernmental Relations to make 
work in the county feasible, and if State 
officials actively desired to have the program 
launched in a county in the State. 

The work of the Council on Intergovern¬ 
mental Relations is centering its attention 
upon a matter of widespread grass roots 
interest throughout the Nation, namely that 
of helping local people achieve for them¬ 
selves a laxger measure of governmental 
participation and control. It is not without 
significance, however, that this whole effort 
arose out of the interest of top-flight offic¬ 
ials in Washington and in nation-wide or¬ 
ganizations interested in the smaller units 
of governmental organizdtions and activi¬ 
ties, and that it is financed by a nationally- 
known foundation. In short, the emergency 
and functioning of the parent national 
Council on Intergovernmental Relations par¬ 
takes of the trend toward governmental cen¬ 
tralization that it is developing techniques 
to combat 

Arthur F. Rarer. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Health 

[12.] A first report in the nature of a 
popular summary of findings of the Miami 
County Mental Health Research Project 
has been issued by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The Project is a co¬ 
operative venture of the Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity, the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 


Station, and the Division of Mental Hy¬ 
giene of the Ohio State Department of 
Public Welfare. Designed to reach a wide 
reading public, the report makes use of the 
question and answer technique of research 
reporting. Methods of study include ob¬ 
serving and recording the life of the com¬ 
munity as the researcher lived in it, com¬ 
piling information from agency records and 
the use of questionnaires, tests, and rating 
devices. 

The report points out that the prevalence 
of personality disorders is not known for 
any large area and that exact measure¬ 
ment would require clinical examination of 
an entire population. In lieu of such de¬ 
tailed work, the present study makes use 
of indirect methods of approa(ffiing the prob¬ 
lem and various indices or indicators of 
mental hygiene problems are selected for 
study. These include, (1) results of selec¬ 
tive service examinations, (2) rough screen¬ 
ings of school children, (3) court records 
of juvenile delinquency, (4) court records 
of commitments to mental hospitals, to 
State schools for mentally deficient children, 
and to the State Institution for Epileptics, 
(5) court records of adult crime, (6) court 
records of divorce. 

The main body of the report deals with 
the findings derived from study of these 
factors associated with personality disor¬ 
ders and maladjustments. A final chapter 
discusses the responsibility for action pro¬ 
grams, the kinds of treatment and pre¬ 
ventive services requiring prompt attention 
and suggests an educational program in 
mental hygiene, a legislative program, and 
the next steps in research. 

Population 

[1.] The changes in Florida’s population 
from 1830 to 1945 have been studied along 
with the problems related to these changes 
and their effect on rural communities. Fed¬ 
eral and State census data were used in the 
tabulations. Natural increase, particularly 
in rural areas, and in-migration were im¬ 
portant causes of population growth. The 
heaviest out-migration has been from rural 
areas with high birth rates and low eco- 
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nomic opportunity. Although Florida was 
wholly rural in 1860, by 1946 only 36 per 
cent of the population was rural. The pro¬ 
portion of Negroes in the population was 
much lower in 1946 than in 1830, due in 
part to a heavier out-migration rate of 
Negroes than of whites between 1930 and 
1946. For both whites and Negroes the pro¬ 
portion of aged persons and of persons in 
the economically productive groups has in¬ 
creased. The rural-farm population of both 
races has the highest proportion in the 
younger age groups. The fertility rate in 
1940 for the State as a whole was not suf¬ 
ficient for population replacement but the 
reverse was true in rural areas, particular¬ 
ly for the Negro race. 

The author concludes that “the adjust¬ 
ment of population to natural and material 
resources from the standpoint of human 
welfare is the problem basic to all popula¬ 
tions.** Problems which should be studied in 
relation to the needs of certain areas in 
Florida include land tenure, farm manage¬ 
ment, cropping practices, terms of farm 
leasing agreements, marketing problems, 
community adjustment relationships and 
rural education. “Policy programs institu¬ 
ted for the betterment of the public wel¬ 
fare can best be suited to the needs of the 
people when full recognition is given to the 
means by which local communities can 
achieve some degree of economic stability.** 

Farm Labor 

[6.] A report on regional farm labor oon^- 
fereneee held in Salt Lake City, Chicago, 
and Atlantic City in January contains a 
list of the persons in attendance and some 
of the papers given. Cooperation between 
States and among the agencies within States 
was stressed. The exchange of information 
on development of crops, availability of 
labor, and movement of workers was urged 
in order to carry out a program to meet the 
needs of each State. The following subjects 
were included in the papers given: Trends 
in agriculture and labor, the farm labor 
problem in the States, Extension’s job with 
migrants and employers of migrants, the 
New York migrant labor program, farm 


labor shifts in Indiana, reducing the need 
for labor by mechanization and better work 
methods, labor management, farm work as 
an educative experience for urban youth, 
and women as a continuing source of farm 
labor. 

Youth Studies 

[10.] A recent bulletin discusses the need 
for better educational advantages for Iowa’s 
rural youth and suggests methods of equal¬ 
izing the costs of education for farm and 
nonfarm people living in the same school 
district. In every county in Iowa the num¬ 
ber of farm young people decreased between 
1930 and 1939. This decrease ranged from 
156 in Boone County to 2,326 in Harrison 
with an average of 691 per county. The 
greatest loss was in districts having only 
rural elementary schools. Lack of adequate 
educational facilities in rural areas appears 
to be an important reason for moving to 
towns and cities. In order to give all rural 
children an opportunity to attend high 
school, the grade school systems already in 
operation should be enlarged to include all 
the territory in which the rural pupils live. 
In these new school districts adjustments 
should be made so that all the people pay 
on a basis of npproximately equal cost per 
child. Under the present system of taxa¬ 
tion of property, farm people in many 
school districts pay more than three times 
as much per child for education as nonfarm 
people in the same district. What neighbor¬ 
ing States are doing to meet this problem 
and plans which might be put in operation 
in Iowa are included in the report. 

[20.] The bulletin Recommendations for 
action contains the summaries of fifteen 
reports which were presented to the Na¬ 
tional Conference on Prevention and Con¬ 
trol of Juvenile Delinquency in November 
1946. These reports were on: (1) com¬ 
munity coordination, (2) institutional treat¬ 
ment of delinquent juveniles, (3) juvenile 
court laws, administration and detention 
facilities, (4) role of the police in juvenile 
delinquency, (5) recreation for youth, (6) 
housing, community development, and 
juvenile delinquency, (7) youth participa- 
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tion, (8) citixen participation, (9) mental- 
health and child-guidance clinics, (10) case¬ 
work and group-work services, (11) church 
responsibilities, (12) school and teacher re¬ 
sponsibilities, (13) home responsibility, 
(14) statistics, and (16) rural aspects. 

Each report states the problems, illus¬ 
trates how they have or have not been met, 
and recommends specific action that should 
be taken in the community. The integration 
of National, State, or community planning 
through existing organizations is urged 
rather than the starting of new and sep¬ 
arate movements. Four general recommend¬ 
ations for rural areas are: (1) “That the 
basic responsibility for the control and pre¬ 
vention of juvenile delinquency rests pri¬ 
marily with the home and the local com¬ 
munity, (2) that all the youth of the local 
community be afforded the opportunity and 
be encouraged to participate in constructive 
group activities, (3) that rural people give 
special attention to finding out appropriate 
means for conserving the natural advan¬ 
tages of rural areas and making them avail¬ 
able to all rural youth, (4) that some ap¬ 
propriate practical plan be formulated to 
collect and compile statistics on juvenile de¬ 
linquency in all rural areas. “ 

[11.] An interest in youth centers is in¬ 
dicated in a recent study in Illinois where 
the movement to organize centers was 
started in 1941. A youth center is defined 
as “a place planned for and by teen-age 
youth where they may spend their leisure 
time in worthwhile recreational activity.” 
The centers vary in organization and ac¬ 
tivities to meet the needs of different com¬ 
munities and groups. In the spring of 1945 
a questionnaire was sent to all counties.in 
the State to obtain information about the 
youth centers in operation. Based on these 
replies, a second questionnaire was sent to 
school principals, farm advisers, and di¬ 
rectors of youth centers to try to find a 
solution to some of the problems. Reports 
tabulated from 93 communities show that 
towns of 2,600 to 6,000 population have the 
beat success with youth programs. Prob¬ 
ably this is because they can afford a 
trained director, school leadership is avail¬ 


able, and more varied programs can be pro¬ 
vided. In smaller towns the center might be 
more successful if organized on a com¬ 
munity basis including the older age groups 
instead of limiting the membership to high 
school students. The success of all centers 
depends upon the cooperation of both youth 
and adults, regardless of what group or or¬ 
ganization started the center. The first part 
of the report discusses general phases of 
the pjroject including housing of centers, 
sponsors, dues, membership, rules, and ac¬ 
tivities. The second part of the report de¬ 
scribes nine centers in detail and gives sug¬ 
gestions for the organization and operation 
of a community recreation center. 

Miscellaneous 

[14.] Social insurance financing in relation 
to consumer income and expenditures is the 
title of a study which “attempts to ap¬ 
praise the effects of the social insurances 
on purchasing power, and to reexamine the 
financial provisions of the present social 
insurance system and of various proposals 
for its modification.” Emphasizing that the 
primary purpose of social insurance is to 
furnish economic security to individual fam¬ 
ilies, the report (1) examines the possible 
effects of the financial urovisions of the 
present social insurance programs on con¬ 
sumption in the postwar period, (2) an¬ 
alyzes the possible effects of the financial 
provisions of the 1943 and 1946 Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bills and (3) studies var¬ 
ious modifications which have been sug¬ 
gested to make social insurance a more ef¬ 
fective instrument for achieving and main¬ 
taining a high level of consumption and 
employment after the war. The text is sup¬ 
plemented with charts and tables. 

[27.] WRA—A story of human eonserva- 
tion is a summary of the work of the War 
Relocation Authority. It describes the forces 
back of the evacuation order; the problems 
of evacuation, detention, management of 
centers, resettlement, evacuee property and 
racial prejudice; and contains recommenda¬ 
tions for future action. “The War Reloca¬ 
tion Authority believes that three major 
lines of action are needed to insure a better 
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integration of the Japaneae people into the 
body of our society and to soften existing 
injustices. These are: (1) enactment of 
legislation providing for an ^Evacuation 
Claims Commission* to consider claims 
against the government for property losses 
suffered as a direct result of the evacua- 
tion, (2) modification in the Federal natu¬ 
ralisation laws to put Japanese people on 


the same basis as members of other nations 
and other races, and (3) continuation and 
expansion of activity of local dtisen com¬ 
mittees and groups to aid the process of 
evacuee adjustment and re-integration.” 
Nine other final reports have been issued, 
each describing in detail some part of the 
program. Five of these are listed under 
the heading “Publications Received.** 
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Small BusineBB and the Community, A Study 
in Central Valley of California on Ef’ 
feetB of Scale of Farm Operatione. 
Report of the Special Senate Committee 
to Study Problems of American Small 
Business, December 23, 1946. 

In the field of Asrriculture, the conflictinjr 
social values associated with size of enter¬ 
prise have found expression in the contro¬ 
versy between the supporters of so-called 
‘Mndustrialized farminsr” and the advocates 
of "family farming.” Farm economists and 
rural sociologists, therefore, will welcome 
this study of two farm communities in Cali¬ 
fornia which sets up for its objective the 
collection of documentary evidence "of the 
life which best expresses our desires as free 
people living under a democratic political 
and economic system.” 

The study was made for the Special Senate 
Committee on Small Business by Dr. W. R. 
Goldschmidt of U.C.L.A., and was published 
by the Committee in its series of regional 
studies on "Small Business and the Commun¬ 
ity." 

The two farm regions which are selected 
for this comparative stifdv differ in scale 
of agricultural operations. In fact, this was 
a basic requirement, since the oblect was to 
determine "the effect of scale of operations 
upon the character of the rural community.” 
Actually, the foci of the investigation are 
two commercial centers: Arvin, located in an 
agricultural area dominated bv large scale 
farm operations; and Dinuba, in a region 
of moderate-size farms. Both have virtually 
identical resource bases as measured by 
dollar volume of production of farm com¬ 
modities. 

Abundant evidence is advanced that com¬ 
munity life is richer and more wholesome 
in Dinuba than in Arvin. Average living 
conditions were found to be consistently 
better in the former than in the latter, even 
though Dinuba supported "a larger number 
of people per dollar value of agricultural 


production.” Compared with Dinuba, Arvin 
had an impoverished social life. Dinuba mer¬ 
chants did almost twice the value of retail 
trade as did those in Arvin and had twice 
the number of business establishments. Phy¬ 
sical, educational, religious, civic and recre¬ 
ational facilities were found to be superior 
in number and quality in Dinuba. In short, 
“in a series of measures of community 
character, one community was found to meet 
the standards normally accepted for com¬ 
munity life in America far better than the 
other.” 

These findings, according to the author, 
represent sufficient evidence to justify the 
promulgation of the following thesis: 

1. "Quality of social conditions is asso¬ 

ciated with scale of operations.” 

2. “Farm size is .... an important 

causal factor in the creation of such 

differences.” 

3. "Farm size is the most important 

cause of these differences.” 

While the author maintains that he has 
demonstrated that “the reported differ¬ 
ences in the communities may properly be 
assigned confidently and overwhelmingly 
to the scale-of-farming factor,” he is aware 
of the fact that the causal relationship be¬ 
tween scale of farming and social conditions 
"is valid only within the framework of ref¬ 
erence of the culture common to the two 
communities and the area of industrialized 
farming.” It is observed that "the scale of 
farm operations only creates the occupation¬ 
al structure found under the assumption that 
land is individually owned and requires 
hired labor:” that "cooperative farming,” for 
example, “would have a different effect” 
on the social and cultural life of a commun¬ 
ity dominated by large scale farm opera¬ 
tions. 

It becomes clear, then, that it isn't the 
scale of operation, as such, that is responsi¬ 
ble for the differences indicated, but rather 
the institutional arrangements under which 
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such scale is conducted. This is the crux of 
the analysis. 

The fact that the Arvin farm area was 
composed of 80 percent agricultural wage 
laborers and 15 percent farm operators, 
compared with 43 percent and 64 percent, 
respectively, in the Dinuba agricultural 
region, is of fundamental significance in ex> 
plaining the social, cultural and demographic 
differences of the two communities. And 
Dr. Goldschmidt is under no illusions that 
it isn't. For he observes: “From the stand¬ 
point of understanding the inherent struc¬ 
ture of the two communities and their fund¬ 
amental social and economic problems, the 
occupational structure is the most signifi¬ 
cant fact about their population.” But it is 
this “most significant fact” which might 
have been given a more prominent place in 
the conclusions. 

On the basis of the author's showing, but 
with a shifting of emphasis, this reviewer 
would revise the previously indicated se¬ 
quence of the study's thesis, as follows: 

1. Quality of social conditions in a farm 
community is a product of its occu¬ 
pational structure, or of its character 
of labor requirements; 

2. Occupational structure is generally 
associated with scale of farm opera¬ 
tions in a free economy; 

3. Under such an economy, large scale 
farming generally results in sharp 
economic and social stratification of 
the farm and rural population; 

4. Sharp stratification of population is 
not conducive to the promotion of 
democratic rural communities, unless 
certain compensatory correctives are 
introduced. 

It is to be regretted that the report does 
not recommend the type of correctives need¬ 
ed to reduce the differences shown to exist 
in the character of the two communities 
studied. For the failure of Arvin to match 
the performance of Dinuba suggests that 
we have learned to make quicker and better 
social and cultural adjustments in communi¬ 
ties dependent on small business and small 
farming than in those economically domin¬ 
ated by large scale enterprise. 


Senator James E. Murray, chairman of the 
Committee, in a foreword states that the 
findings and conclusions of the study “indi¬ 
cate the importance of independent small- 
scale business as the cornerstone of our 
American economic system of free enter¬ 
prise.” Although he is careful to state that 
the study is “not intended to be considered 
representative of other communities in the 
United States," it does raise, in his opinion, 
“pertinent questions concerning their pro¬ 
bable application for other communities ex¬ 
hibiting similar, if not identical conditions." 

To this reviewer, the findings and con¬ 
clusions of this systematic survey have a 
vital bearing on the program and activities 
of such agencies as the Farmers Home Ad¬ 
ministration, among others, operating in 
the field of postwar habilitation of disad¬ 
vantaged family farms. In a larger sense, 
they cannot be ignored in our formulation 
of effective and equitable nati nal agricul¬ 
tural policies in the years ahead. They are of 
fundamental importance because they con¬ 
firm documentarily what, heretofore, has 
been only suspected and casually observed. 
They represent, accordingly, a challenge 
to economic “bigness” in agriculture. 

Samuel Libs. 

Chevy Chase, Maryl.'*nd. 


Chinese Family and Society. By Olga Lang. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. xv -f 895. 
$4.00. 

Chinese Family and Society is a unique 
book in the literature of Chinese society, 
and as such a valuable contribution. The 
strength of the book lies primarily in (1) 
the fact that the writer has recognized that 
there is an interdependence of familv and 
other aspects of social structure. (2) in the 
recognition that the Chinese family has 
changed over the centuries, and (3) in the 
careful attention she has given to the vari¬ 
ations of famijv structure,- relationships, 
and functioning in contemporary, or rather 
pre-war, China. Indeed the unity of the 
book lies largely in the attempts to demon¬ 
strate and to elaborate these three points. 
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The writer it most successful on point (3), 
discussion of which is based primarily on 
field work carried out in 1935-36 under the 
auspices of the Institute of Social Research 
(Columbia University) and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. Points (1) and (2) are 
valid enough theses when stated in general 
terms, but Dr. Lang’s discussion of them 
is neither penetrating in insight nor con¬ 
vincing in many of.the assertions made. 

Dr. Lang has attempted to draw together 
information from many sources, both con¬ 
temporary and historical, including scienti¬ 
fic and pseudo-scientific investigations, 
philosophical writings, and fiction. To these 
she has added new primary data, including: 
case histories and statistical data from 4,000 
records of the Social Service Department of 
the Peiping Union Medical College Hospital; 
644 interviews with representatives of dif¬ 
ferent social classes and age groups in 
Peiping, Tientsin, Shanghai, Wusih and Fu¬ 
kien; 1,700 questionnaires filled out by 
students in 22 colleges and 8 high schools in 
ten cities of North, South, and Central 
China; and a survey of the life of 26 clans 
in Fukien and Kwangtung. The new data 
provide a solid basis for some very reveal¬ 
ing typological analyses. Dr. Lang makes 
effective use of them in this way, recogniz¬ 
ing the limitations of the samples and avoid¬ 
ing pitfalls in the inteiiaretations of verba¬ 
lized attitudes of persons interviewed or 
approached through questionnaires. 

The reviewer tried a small experiment be¬ 
fore reading this book. Starting with (1) 
a background of reading concerning the tra¬ 
ditional family pattern and attitudes, and 
(2) a consideration of maior forces of social 
and economic change in modem China, she 
wrote out some a priori generalizations as 
tor the changing family pattern to be ex¬ 
pected among different socio-economic 
groups in China. These tentative conclusions 
matched to a remarkable degree the find¬ 
ings of the field studies reported by Dr. 
Lang. The onlv maior point at which no 
such check was made was in the matter of 
the family in the communist groups; on this 
point the reviewer made no attempt at 
prediction and most of Dr. Lang’s conclu¬ 


sions are a priori and inferential. Aside from 
the issues of family life in the communistic 
versus other sectors of Chinese society, this 
little experiment seems to provide at least 
logical support for Dr. Lang’s exceedingly 
interesting detailed analysis of the family 
in contemporary China—especially of the 
varying relations between familism and 
nationalism, the varying positions of women 
versus men and young versus old in the 
family and the society, and the associated 
variations and confusions of authority and 
companionship relations among family mem¬ 
bers. 

The major weaknesses of Dr. Lang’s work 
are two. First, one senses a lack of pro¬ 
found identification with and hence under¬ 
standing of the Chinese people. Perhaps no 
one who is not of those people can attain 
to such insight. Certainly there is in this 
respect a striking contrast between the 
works of Hsiao Tung Fei and the little study 
of a Shantung Village by Martin Yang on 
the one hand and Dr. Lang’s writing on the 
other. There is an intellectual coldness about 
Chine$e Family and Society that makes it 
appear superficial even if correct as far as 
it goes. That coldness is not due merely to 
the effort at objectivity; in fact it is evi¬ 
denced in part where objectivity is least. 

'This brings us to the second major defect, 
which is closely related to the first. Al¬ 
though Dr. Lang has lived among the 
Chinese and is genuinely in sympathy with 
them up to a certain point, she is neverthe¬ 
less ethnocentric and she sees Chinese fam- 
ilv and society through a particular set of 
values. The ethnocentrism is not merely 
Western; it is a particular brand of Western. 
Indeed, aside from political matters Dr. 
Lang seems to be far more aware of the 
divergencies within Chinese than within 
Western Society—in part no doubt because 
at the present time the former are more 
dramatic. This narrowed point of view is 
most clearly seen in some of her comments 
about the position of women in the family. 
The values include a mixture of individual¬ 
ism, Marxism, and feminism. They condi¬ 
tion many of her interpretations, especially 
of the relation of the family to the society. 
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Because of these defects, Chine$e Family 
and Society cannot claim a place beside 
some of the best of the recent community 
studies carried out by Chinese sociologists. 
Nevertheless, the new data concerning the 
Chinese family have been gathered and pre¬ 
sented in such a way that the student of 
this subject must give them considerable 
weight. He will find in them the most exten¬ 
sive available evidence concerning the vari¬ 
ations in family adjustment in twentieth 
century China. 

Mary Jean Bowman. 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Afoss Persuasion, The Social Psychology of 
a War Bond Drive. By Robert K. Mer¬ 
ton with Marjorie Fiske and Alberta 
Curtis. New York: Harper and Broth¬ 
ers, 1946. Pp. xiii + 210. $2.60. 

It is rare to find a careful research 
analysis carrying so many implications of 
almost terrifying social import. Perhaps 
these implications are the more dramatic 
because they arise implicitly and are not 
expanded upon in the text. Actually Mass 
Persuasion is an attempt, and a most suc¬ 
cessful one, to explain how a radio program 
did what it did. On September 21, 194.3, 
Kate Smith, the radio singer, conducted a 
marathon bond drive over a national hook¬ 
up. Miss Smith broadcast continuously 
from eight o’clock one morning until two 
o’clock the next morning. And when Smith 
called it a day she could chalk up .39 mil¬ 
lion dollars of war bond pledges as a result 
of her efforts. “How did this come about?’’ 

As the basis of their study, the authors 
utilized several types of data: Smith’s pro¬ 
gram; i.e., script, timing, etc.; the results 
of 100 detailed intensive, focused interviews 
with radio listeners; and the results of their 
supplementary polling interviews with 978 
persons. All sampling was from the New 
York City area. 

This is no mere analysis of Kate Smith’s 
scripts plus a topical discussion of respond¬ 
ents’ verbalizations. It is in fact the applica¬ 
tion of a brilliant conceptusl framework to 
the complex of script, the marathon pat¬ 


tern, listeners’ verbalizations, and Smith. 
The various elements and processes in this 
persuasion instance are untangled, analyzed, 
and then rewoven into a meaningful con¬ 
ceptual pattern. The authors do an out¬ 
standing job in uncovering the processes 
through which the public has built a com¬ 
posite Smith image. Although her legiti¬ 
mate sphere may be that of a highly paid 
commercial entertainer. Smith’s public role 
personifies sincerity. She is the custodian 
of traditional values, the loving “mother,” 
the self-martyred patriot. She is a rock of 
ages in a world replete with duplicity, pub¬ 
lic manipulation, and insecurity. This phe¬ 
nomenon is obviously no new discovery but 
we arc given in this study a startlingly clear 
exposition of its processes. 

To single out here the analysis of the 
character and development of the Smith 
image should in no way detract from other 
types of insights provided; e.g., the pe¬ 
culiarly compulsive power of the marathon 
itself, the psychological impacts of different 
script techniques, creation of guilt, etc. 
Studies like this must be multiplied if any 
good text book in propaganda is to be pro¬ 
duced. And this one demonstrates that a re¬ 
search study need not be dully or esoterical- 
ly written to be scientific and professionally 
useful. 

Mass Persuasion approximates an ideal 
in many ways. It is brilliantly conceived 
theoretically; it is executed with clarity and 
style; it cuts across many public issues of 
serious significance, and it certainly deepens 
one’s insights into a number of socio-psycho- 
logical processes, relating them to contem¬ 
porary social structure. 

The insights given into popular motiva¬ 
tion and criteria of leadership might offer 
one a dismal prognosis for the fate of demo¬ 
cracy in an era of mass communication. 
Here is a strong and dramatic case of lit¬ 
erate citizens pursuing a “good” end for 
the most irrelevant, nonrational, and per¬ 
haps debasing, “reasons.” (One might re¬ 
member that the entire framework of war 
bond sales promotion rested mainly on a 
public lie; i. e., the need of money to buy 
the boys the guns, rather than upon the more 
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elemental anti-inflationary utility of the 
■alee.) But perhaps more depressing are the 
implications of this analysis in its careful 
dissection of our ability to create a God-sent 
culture hero—the transfiguration of the 
huckstresB. The latent viciousness in “guilt- 
edge” sacrifice, which is often false guilt 
and bastard sacrifice, seems even less signi¬ 
ficant socially than the construct of the 
image. 

Criticisms of the treatment can, of course, 
be levelled. It would, for example, appear 
that the confinement of sampling to the 
New York area was unfortunate. Matters 
of considerable importance could have been 
tapped if the sample had included a con¬ 
trasting group from a less secular environ¬ 
ment But most criticism may be resolved 
in wishes that the study had been more 
extensive in certain of its explorations. In 
this vein, but more seriously, the last chap¬ 
ter is scientifically unimpeachable but is 
still far from an emotionally satisfying con¬ 
clusion. The authors recognize with admir¬ 
able clarity the moral dilemmas both of the 
persuader, and of the scientist of persuasion. 
They correctly point out the arbitrary and 
abstract nature of “value-free” investiga¬ 
tion—at the conclusion of a book in which 
treatment of secondary social and moral ef¬ 
fects of persuasion is not a primary ob¬ 
jective. To me this means that the authors 
owe us a second volume, as incisive as this, 
actually exploring the consequences of lying, 
guilt- and fear-creating techniques used by 
a transfigured huckstress in pursuit of a 
noble end. 

Bryce Ryan. 

Rutgers University. 


The Shore Dimly Seen. By Ellis Gibbs 
Amall. New York; J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1946. Pp. 301. $3.00. 

The Shore Dimly Seen is a series of es¬ 
says. The author is a native of the South 
and a former governor of Georgia. Although 
Mr. Amall writes about the land laid waste 
by cotton growing in Georgia and social and 
economic problems in his own state, it is 
clear that he thinks of these only as ex¬ 


amples of similar problems which occur else¬ 
where. The shore now dimly seen will be¬ 
come clearer if the people of this nation 
work together in a democratic fashion to 
get better educational facilities, more effi¬ 
ciency and responsibility in government, 
more opportunity for free enterprise, and 
a greater prevalence of the traditional demo¬ 
cratic ideals of freedom, equality, and fra¬ 
ternity. 

The author argues for aggressive activity 
on the part of state governments as a check 
on the trend toward the provision of more 
services by the federal government. Mere 
protest by state governments is not suffi¬ 
cient, however. There must be constructive 
programs. Yet the writer would not let any 
traditional or antiquated theory of states’ 
rights stand in the way of cooperation with 
other states or the federal government in 
gaining needed services or improvements 
which can best be obtained by such cooper¬ 
ation. As the discussion of the various topics 
proceeds, it becomes clear that many bene¬ 
fits which the people of Georgia, or of any 
other state need can be obtained most read¬ 
ily and feasibly with the assistance of fed¬ 
eral government, properly safeguarded by 
law BO that it will not become unduly bu¬ 
reaucratic. Moreover, such aid, either from 
the government, semi-govemmental agen¬ 
cies, or business concerns must not result 
in giving any part of the country a colonial 
status in relation to other parts. In this con¬ 
nection the author’s account of the legal con¬ 
troversy between the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the State of Georgia illus¬ 
trates the type of control which needs to be 
avoided (page 182). Actually, “What is 
proposed is that the enterprise, both public 
and private, be permitted the maximum of 
freedom in America; that sectionalism and 
colonialism be abandoned; that the competi¬ 
tive system, dealt heavy blows since the 
transient triumph of Hamilton seven gener¬ 
ations ago, be permitted to operate; that 
government concern itself with two funda¬ 
mentals, the protection of citizens in the 
use of their possessions and in their civil 
liberties, and the provision for services that 
can be operated more efficiently upon a col- 
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lective basis; that decentralization of srov- 
ernmenty industry, and population be per¬ 
mitted to come about; that opportunity be 
provided for the expression of the individual 
personality of all Americans.” (Page 138) 
To this writer the chief threats to demo¬ 
cracy in the United States are monopoly 
and Fascism. The elements of Fascism are 
present in a variety of forms—in politics, 
business, and government In fact, they are 
present whenever special privilege attempts 
to benefit and perpetuate itself by exploiting 
and dominating a less favored group in 
a society. It matters not if this group be 
Negro, Pole, or Jew. The principle is the 
same in each case. Considerable space in the 
book is given to a consideration of problems 
of Negroes, for actually like many other 
groups they have not just one problem but 
several. Economically they share even more 
than other groups the general poverty of 
the South. The improvement of their econo¬ 
mic condition, therefore, is a part of the 
common problem for the entire population. 
In regard to civic and social relationships 
the goal for Negroes is clearly stated. The 
author maintains that they are entitled to 
equal protection under the law, to education 
and to the rights of a citizen. Whenever 
segregation exists, equivalent facilities must 
be afforded. (Page 99) 

A notable feature of the book is the des¬ 
cription which Mr. Amall gives of his cam¬ 
paign and his career as governor. With polit¬ 
ical leadership of a progressive type 
Georgia became the first state of the 48 
states to lower the voting age to eighteen. 
It abolished the poll tax as a requisite for 
voting, and modernized its state constitu¬ 
tion. Georgia is also experimenting with 
self-government “believing that decentrali¬ 
zation can be carried to the local level in 
many particulars.” (Page 266) 

At various places in the book the reader 
will find short, terse statements of political 
wisdom. They are in reality signposts on the 
road that a society must travel if it reaches 
the shore now dimly seen. 

Charles R. HopTer. 
Michigan State College. 


Population and Peace in the Pacific, By 
Warren Thompson. Chicago: The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 
397. $3.76. 

Probably no other American demographer 
has manifested such sustained interest and 
devoted so much of his time and talent to 
studying population characteristics of the 
Far East as Professor Warren S. Thomp¬ 
son. In his Population and Pearce in the 
Pacific the author marshalls an imposing 
amount of data to substantiate his main 
thesis: “. . . that large differentials in 
population pressure which are felt will lead 
the more crowded peoples to attempt to 
equalize these pressures by force whenever 
and wherever the chance of success seems 
reasonably good if force remains the only 
method of securing larger resources.” 
(p. 362) 

The Pacific Region under consideration 
is delimited and interpreted as follows: 
“. . . the area extending from Hawaii on 
the east to India on the west, but not in¬ 
cluding the Soviet Far East. In this great 
expanse, to which we in the West have 
turned our eyes so recently and so late, the 
major problems are not merely military but 
concern a gigantic population increase now 
taking place and ''^ely to continue for the 
next few decades and the probable social 
and economic development of the peoples 
living there.” (p. 11) 

The book consists of twenty-two chapters, 
of which the first two treat The Danger vn 
the Pacific and The Differential Growth of 
Peoplee. These are followed by one chapter 
analyses of Tropical Oceania, Auetralia and 
New Zealand, and Manchoukuo. Six chap¬ 
ters are devoted to Japan, three to China, 
and two to India. The colonies of South and 
East Asia, with their migration and popu¬ 
lation pressures are discussed in the next 
four chapters. Chapter twenty-one. Peace 
and Population Growth in the Pacific, sum¬ 
marizes the entire survey of the area; 
while in the final chapter. The Stake of the 
United*States in the Pacific, factors in the 
author’s opinion which will eventually 
bring about war or peace are evaluated. 
Essentially the same schematic approach. 
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which includes analyses of population, food 
supply, mineral resources, industrial de- 
▼elopment, foreign trade, and economic fu¬ 
ture, is adhered to for every territorial sec¬ 
tion treated. When statistical data are lack¬ 
ing the author resorts to inferences, but 
in this he is cautious and consistently 
conservative. 

Thompson argues that if the United 
States is committed to a policy of main¬ 
taining the present colonial systems of 
Great Britain, Holland, France, and Aus¬ 
tralasia, it will inevitably lead to war. He 
contends that *'the only fairly sure way to 
prevent the repeated efforts of the growing 
powers to acquire colonies and to avoid em¬ 
broilment in colonial revolts is to abolish 
the system by which any nation ^possesses* 
other lands and peoples, to treat all peoples 
as equals in a world organization, and to 
provide that insofar as the exploitation of 
the thinly settled areas of the world is to be 
allowed to others than the natives it should 
be open on equal terms to all peoples.** 
(p. 811) The author believes **nothing we 
can do will reduce the population increases 
in South and East Asia for three or four 
decades.** On the other hand, he states 
**there simply is not enough land in the 
Pacific Region (and tropical Africa com¬ 
bined) to accommodate the more than 2,000 
million people that would result during the 
next five decades from a 16 per cent decen¬ 
nial increase among the more than 1,100 
million now living there.” (p. 332) There¬ 
fore, “the only hope of preventing future 
war for the possession of the present co¬ 
lonial areas in the Pacific is to plan for 
their use by the peoples who can settle 
them and exploit them with their own labor, 
whilp at the same time pointing out to them 
that these lands, large as they are, cannot 
long afford them any permanent relief and 
that ultimately they must learn how to ad¬ 
just their numbers to their available re¬ 
sources if they would live well and at peace 
with the world. ... A low birth rate every¬ 
where is the only way in the long run to 
avoid the unbalancing of power relations 
arising from differential rates of popula¬ 
tion growth.** (p. 866) 


This frank and realistic survey undoubt¬ 
edly will receive adverse criticisms from 
certain circles. In the reviewer*s opinion, 
however, it merits the consideration not 
only of social scientists but of all Amer¬ 
icans who have a genuine interest in the 
present as well as the future welfare of 
their country. 

Vernon J. Parenton. 
Louisiana State University. 


The Navaho. By Clyde Kluckhohn and 
Dorothea Leighton. Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1946. Pp. XX -i- 268. $4.60. 

The book is the result of a study by com¬ 
petent authorities of Indian personality with 
special reference to the effect of Indian ad¬ 
ministration on the Indians as individuals. 
It was the further purpose to determine how 
the effectiveness of Indian administration 
may be increased. Had the earliest Spanish 
colonists in the West Indies and the English 
who landed at Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock manifested as tolerant an attitude 
toward the Indians who welcomed them to 
the western world, as this study would in¬ 
dicate, the history of the United States 
might have been a vastly different story, 
and our understanding of human beings 
everywhere might now be more advanced. 

The work is an excellent presentation of 
Navaho history, economy, and life, under¬ 
standable even to those who have given only 
cursory thought to matters of cultural anth¬ 
ropology. Chapter 1 deals with the past of 
The People, as the Indians call themselves. 
We may visualize them as migrating from 
Asia more than 1,600 years ago across Ber¬ 
ing Straight and down the Pacific coast 
among friendly tribes speaking a similar 
language. Eventually, we find the Navahos 
in their present homeland among the high, 
dry plateaus and mountains of northwestern 
New Mexico, northeastern Arizona, and 
southern Utah. 

Chapter 2 deals with The People*s land and 
livelihood. Originally hunters, eventually 
shepherds and part-time farmers, the Nava¬ 
hos are shown to have dropped one cultural 
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element, or element complex, after another 
as new and better ones were discovered or 
evolved. Perhaps they derived the arts of 
crop production, weaving, and the rudiments 
of many of their ceremonies from the Cliff 
Dwellers and the Pueblos. Sometime during 
the 16th and 17th centuries, after the Span¬ 
ish occupied the Southwest, the Navahos 
acquired sheep and thus became the first 
pastoral shepherds among the Indians of 
the western world. Silversmithing was per¬ 
haps derived from the Spanish. It seems 
wise of the Navahos that having little re¬ 
sources except desert browse, they should 
adopt the Spaniards’ sheep to convert the 
vegetation into the raw materials for food 
and raiment. Prior to the advent of the trad¬ 
ing post among the Navahos, there was little 
to suggest overcrowding or overgrazing. 
The sheep business belonged to the women, 
and as long as there was no incentive for 
commercial production of wool and mutton 
the herds were small, but large enough for 
the needs of the family. With the advent of 
the trading posts, the traders encouraged 
the Indian men to engage in sheep produc¬ 
tion on a commercial scale. This possibility 
of obtaining the alluring wares of the trad¬ 
ing posts, together with overpopulation, laid 
the foundation for overgrazing which had 
begun to play havoc with Navaho economy 
and life even before the recent depression 

Chapter 3 deals with the Navahos’ man¬ 
ner of living and with their customs and 
folkways. Chapter 4 deals with the Indians 
as they see and are seen, for example, by 
Spanish-Americans and Anglo-Americans. 
Also presented is the Federal Government’s 
influence on Navaho welfare and tribal 
government. Here we find the Navahos sur¬ 
rounded by a dominant white world with 
many of them stranded between the two 
worlds, Indian and White. 

Chapters 6, 6 and 7 deal with the superna¬ 
tural: power and danger. Chapter 8 treats 
of the Navaho tongue and the difficulties 
encountered by white people in trjring to 
learn it. Chapter 9, the final chapter, deals 
with the Navahos’ views of life including 
living, ethics, values, some premises of the 
Navaho life and thought, and seeing things 


the Navaho way. In this chapter it is said 
that ** . . . The way of life which is handed 
down as a social heritage of every people 
does more than supply a set of skills for 
making a living and a set of blueprints for 
human relations. . . Each different way of 
life makes assumptions about the ends and 
purposes of human existence, about what 
human beings have a right to expect from 
one another and from the Gods, about what 
constitutes fulfillment or frustration. 

“The People are in a transitional state. . . 
They are tom between their own ancient 
standards and those urged upon them by 
teachers, missionaries, and other whites. . . 
While Navaho cultural influences still run 
strong, probably no Navaho alive today is 
completely uninfluenced by this set of con¬ 
ceptions of . . . the white man’s character¬ 
istic ways of thinking, feeling, and react¬ 
ing. . . 

“The People are human beings, the same 
as the rest of us. . . In a certain sense, the 
Mogic’ of all peoples is inescapably the same, 
only the premises are different. When we 
discover the premises, we realize that the 
phrase *a common humanity’ is full of mean- 
ing. 

Bonney Youngblood. 
Office of Experiment Stations. 


The German People. By Veit Valentin. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. 

XXIX -f 730. $6.00. 

Is the Nazi mentality identical with the 
German feeling and thinking? This book 
points to an answer to this question. The 
author, a German with some Fmnch admix¬ 
ture, had already as a student of 21 years 
of age published his first socio-historical 
article. He was persecuted for opposing Ger¬ 
many’s war methods and goals during World 
War I, and following the war worked for 
peace and reconciliation. He refused to col¬ 
laborate with the Nazis, and although not a 
Jew, was dismissed as a “politically unre¬ 
liable ciyil servant.’’ Valentin’s experience, 
point by point, parallels that of the author 
of this review. 

The main theses of this book may be sum- 
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marized as follows: The German mentality 
is an ambivalent one. On one hand, the Ger¬ 
man is very servile to his superior and cruel 
toward his inferior; on the other hand, he is 
a universalist. This broad-mindedness mani¬ 
fests itself in the following facts: (1) The 
Medieval Universalism which was distinctly 
anti-nationalistic was nowhere embraced so 
unrestrictedly as in Germany (p. 7); (2) 
The German intellectuals of the 19th cen¬ 
tury were among the most broadminded 
liberals (p. 401); (3) In every imaginable 
way Hitler is the diametrical opposite of 
every German in the past whom the Ger¬ 
mans themselves considered representative 
of their own mentality, such as Luther, 
Frederic the Great, Kant, Goethe, Stein, and 
Bismarck (pp. 631-634). This ambivalence 
may be explained as follows: (1) The racial 
factor can be omitted from the explanation 
since the Germans are among the most 
mixed peoples (p. 5). (2) Likewise, religion 
is not the essential cause because Catholic¬ 
ism, in Germany at least, was usually peace- 
loving and anti-militaristic (p. 410) and Lu¬ 
ther himself was the man of unlimited spir¬ 
itual individualism (p. 631). (3) The count¬ 
less German princes always fought wars 
against each other which had no deeper 
meaning than their own self-interests. This 
situation has developed a sense of jealousy 
without generosity, and a respect for power, 
uniform, and title (p. 676). (4) In this way 
also a sense of cruelty was developed; that 
was shown especially by and through the 
crushing of the peasant revolts in the era 
of the Reformation (p. 163), and the Thirty 
Years War (p. 215). (5) The German in¬ 
tellectuals just as well as the bureaucrats, 
who normally are specialists, have the fanat¬ 
ical feeling of necessity to accomplish some- 
think like a mission. This has made them 
neglect almost everything human (p. 679). 
(6) Accordingly, the Germans became either 
ruthless or “they took refuge in religion, 
philosophy, mysticism, and the fine arts be¬ 
cause the real world seemed too harsh for 
them.” 

The critic can accept this description and 
explanation. Indeed this “flight into the 
inwardness,” as Max Scheler has called it, is 


basic. The same German intellectual who 
sacrifices life and happiness in behalf of 
elaboration and avowal of his individual re¬ 
ligious or scientific ideas at the same time 
will obey, just as a slave, every bureaucrat 
in the sphere of administration or even 
every brutality in the sphere of militarism. 
These spheres are for the German essential¬ 
ly evil where humanitarianism cannot exist. 

Is this the philosophy of Luther, who then 
would be a forerunner of Nazism? The au¬ 
thor and the reviewer (neither is Lutheran) 
deny it. Certainly Luther has separated the 
spheres of life from one another, considered 
the politico-economical one as unimportant 
compared with the religious one, and op¬ 
posed violent revolution. This religious indi¬ 
vidualist, exclusively following his personal 
conscience, has taught suffering, martyr¬ 
dom, and emigration, rather than acceptance 
of or avowal of a creed believed to be wrong. 
In that sense he is a precursor of non-Nazi 
Germany, of Kant’s categorical imperative 
and of Max Weber, who as a personality 
was even greater than Kant. Luther is the 
forerunner of the countless ministers and 
high school teachers, very often sons and 
grandsons of plain Lutheran farmers, who 
felt themselves religiously and ethically 
bound to dedicate every free minute to 
special scientific investigations. Such scien¬ 
tific work brought them neither earnings nor 
advancement. Rather, the latter was ren¬ 
dered more difficult when they professed con¬ 
victions which were different from those 
of the leading scientists. Last but not least, 
Luther is the precursor of thousands of aca¬ 
demicians who suffered and died in the con¬ 
centration camp. Even Lutheranism as a 
whole cannot be made responsible; very in¬ 
dependent Scandinavian farmers and Fin¬ 
nish Lutheran peasants, preferring emigra¬ 
tion to becoming Russians, constitute a 
proof. In contrast to that, originally inde¬ 
pendent German peasants <p. 16) have been 
crushed (p. 163), more than 300 monarchs 
have become sovereign, and German Luth¬ 
eranism has been involved in the sphere of 
courts, monarchs, servility, militarism, and 
cruelty (p. 397). This important clarifica¬ 
tion is of course only one of the essential 
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aspects of this book and even though dis¬ 
agreeing with regard to some special judg¬ 
ments, one must hope that this book may 
be read by many who have to collaborate in 
the reorganization of Europe, and that it 
may help them to understand the German 
mentality. 

Paul Hunigsheim. 
Michigan State College. 


Essays on Historiography. By James C. 

Malin. Lawrence, Kansas: James C 

Malin, 1946. Pp. v 188. $2.60. 

Anyone seeking a quick review of the 
works and thinking of Frederick Jackson 
Turner and N. S. Shaler will have a handy 
and apparently complete reference in the 
first two essays of James C. Malin’s 'Essays 
on Historiography. In these two essays, 
Malin was primarily concerned with the 
closed space concept as applied to Amencan 
and world history. The concept of closed 
space “was based on the assumption that 
the whole surface of the globe was occupied, 
and that man must plan his living accord¬ 
ingly, competing for the possession of the 
most valuable space and resources.” A care¬ 
ful analysis of the “closed space” concept, 
according to Malin, would reveal it to be a 
form of geographic determinism, a single 
factor interpretation which he cannot accept. 
He found the chief weaknesses of Turner’s 
work as a historian to be the emphasis upon 
the one factor or at most three related fac¬ 
tors—space, frontier, and sectionalism. 

In contrast Shaler’s works were valued 
as worthy of complete analysis and organi¬ 
zation “as the philosophy of a significant 
late nineteenth century scientist.” Not a one- 
factor enthusiast, Shaler recognized space, 
geographic regionalism, frontier, science, 
technology, mechanical power, and commun¬ 
ications as independent or related factors in 
man’s building of history. At least each was 
considered important in itself and in rela¬ 
tion to the others. 

The fourth essay, “Certainty and History” 
is a discussion of historical methodology that 
will be of value to the sociologist. Malin des¬ 
cribes the “between wars period” as evidenc¬ 


ing a strong “negative or nihilistic phase” 
in the “denial of the certainty of knowledge, 
the attacks upon the integrity of the com¬ 
mon man, and his capacity to reason, and 
the ridicule of historical institutions and 
personalities.” The “frame of reference 
theory” of the historians of that period is 
described by Malin as being as “metaphysi¬ 
cal” in the solution of historical problems as 
the theological concept of certainty. To es¬ 
cape the extremist viewpoint of the advo¬ 
cates of either, Malin suggests that the his- 
toiians examine more closely the methods of 
other sciences with the view of applying 
those methods that may be useful. He em¬ 
phasizes “the cultural approach of the anth¬ 
ropologist, the ecological approach of the 
biologist. . . , the independent variables 
treatment of the soil scientists. . . ., and the 
circle of facts concept of the geograph¬ 
ers. ...” Malm’s argument for the study 
of the history of one period in all its “total¬ 
ity” 18 an argument from the functional 
viewpoint in anthropology. 

The use of applicable methods of other 
sciences, the abandonment of the “frame 
of reference theory,” and the recognition of 
four principles in history would lead the 
historians out of the state of futility in 
which Malin finds them. Those four prin¬ 
ciples are: (J) “ChM'ge and variation are 
80 obvious as a matter of experience that 
no philosophy of uncertainty can successful¬ 
ly deny their validity,” (2) “The element of 
organization recognized as a historical prin¬ 
ciple makes no commitment as to the nature 
of organiaztion, and certainly excludes any 
idea of organism or of chaos, or mere acci¬ 
dent.” (3) Continuity is a general principle, 
“but subject to a partial interruption of 
varying degrees according to an unpre¬ 
dictable element of uncertainty arising out 
of the behavior of the particular.” (4) Indi¬ 
vidualism as a principle has several aspects. 
Individuals attempt to express themselves in 
social and political organization, in science, 
in philosophy, in terms of esthetics, and in 
religion. Malin’s discussion of these four 
principled and of historical methodology are 
well worth reading. 

Malin’s repeated reference to any form of 
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collectivism as totalitarianism cannot be 
overlooked, nor accepted by many of us. To 
believe that any social planning is a form 
of totalitarianism seems as futile as an ex¬ 
treme view of the uncertainty of knowledge. 
One may agree with Malin that scientific 
method enables one to arrive at certain 
knowledge within various degrees of probab¬ 
ility. But one is forced to say “knowledge for 
what?” if no use is to be made of it for 
social planning. Social planning need not be 
fixed, but constantly changed to meet the 
challenge of new knowledge. 

Zetta E. Bankert. 
University of Missouri. 


Religion in the Struggle for Power. By 
J. Milton Yinger. Durham: Duke Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. xix -f 275. 
$3.00. 

Every respectable sociological study it 
seems has to get itself nearly bogged down 
in labored definition and re-definition of the 
concepts upon which it is based before it 
can get on to the examination of the data 
with which it is concerned. This probably 
must be accepted stoically by the layman 
and waded through conscientiously so long 
as language is largely a subjective instru¬ 
ment and the concepts of sociology must be 
stated by way of that instrument. Religion 
in the Struggle for Power is no exception 
to this characteristic quality. It would seem 
that in this field of the sociology of religion 
it might be possible sometime to state the 
concepts in two or three paragraphs instead 
of two or three chapters and then proceed 
to see what light they throw upon the prob¬ 
lem which is at hand. The concepts em- 
plpyed here have already had cohsiderable 
definition and refinement and although the 
author has taken pains to restate them care¬ 
fully and clearly there is very little added 
that has not already been said on the 
subject. 

The typology of religious groups used as 
the framework for this study is the familiar 
chureh-type, sect-type with their variations 
and gradations. The problem is to discover 
the modification which occurs in religious 


groups as they seek to maintain their in¬ 
fluence in a changing social order. The 
author is aware that the beliefs and atti¬ 
tudes of men and their institutions are 
determined by many influences which, in a 
sense, compete for mastery. The churches, 
too, recognize that religion is but one of 
many influences and are confronted with 
the dilemma which arises out of their dual 
reference: to their ideals on the one hand 
and to human beings and institutions on 
the other, where they must battle it out 
with other influences for power and control. 
The author's definition of religion is stated 
in terms of this dilemma: “Religion is the 
attempt to bring the relative, the tempo¬ 
rary, the disappointing, the painful things 
in life into relation with what is conceived 
to be permanent, absolute, and cosmically 
optimistic.” Obviously the churches to be 
effective must have a firm hold on what 
they believe to be the “permanent, absolute, 
and cosmically optimistic” but at the same 
time the churches are related to and in 
some measure themselves are the “relative, 
temporary, disappointing, and painful.” 

With this dilemma clearly in mind, the 
author proceeds to examine what happened 
to the churches as they confronted three 
major historical social upheavals: the rise 
of modem capitalism, the industrial revo¬ 
lution, and World Wars I and II. Each of 
these crises threatened the influence of the 
churches and in relating themselves to these 
changes the churches struggled to keep a 
balance between sect-type and church-type 
in their organizations, theology, and public 
pronouncements. The sect-type reacted by 
further withdrawal and condemnation of 
the dominant social structure. The church- 
type sought ways by which it might con¬ 
tinue its power and influence in society 
without too great a compromise of its ideal. 
The sect influence is seen to be always at 
work even within the church-type and there 
is a constant striving for balance between 
accommodation to maintain influence and 
strict adherence to the ideal which narrows 
influence. The conclusion is stated that “re¬ 
ligion maximizes its power as an agent in 
social change when the church and sect 
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tendencies are combined by some kind of 
organizational principle.” The Roman Cath¬ 
olic church is seen to have most nearly 
perfected that organizational and theoret¬ 
ical framework although it has occasional¬ 
ly come precariously close to destroying it¬ 
self by too great accommodation. 

For the churchman, this study presents 
an invaluable contribution to his under¬ 
standing of the nature of the institution in 
which he works and its techniques for main¬ 
taining power and influence in society. The 
author has given careful attention to the 
details of evidence in his argument. He is 
well enough acquainted with the church to 
be able to select his data fairly and object¬ 
ively. For the sociologist, this monograph 
stands out as further testimony to the 
maturity which has been achieved in the 
study of the sociology of religion. 

Edwin L. Becker. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Soil and Steel. By P. Alston Waring and 
Clinton S, Golden. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947. Pp. x -f 240. $3.00. 

Soil and Steel which explores “the com¬ 
mon interests of farmers and wage earners” 
states the case from the viewpoint of two 
ardent liberals, P. Alston Waring, a writer 
who farms in Pennsylvania, and Clinton S. 
Golden, a trade unionist and labor leader 
who rose to a position on the War Manpower 
Commission and the War Production Board. 

The authors recognize farmer-laborer an¬ 
tagonisms springing from the basic fact 
that farmers, who are against strikes, want 
to sell what they produce for high prices 
while industrial workers, who are generally 
ignorant of farm problems, want to buy 
foods and fibers at low prices. But they con¬ 
tend that “neither farmers nor workers can 
get along successfully in the modem world 
alone. ... A labor movement which is not 
interested in spreading farm income, doing 
away with rural poverty, improving agri¬ 
cultural prosperity generally and seeing that 
soil fertility is maintained in the bargain is 
cutting off its nose to spite its face. And 
farmers who do not work for the welfare of 


the city millions, who resist measures for 
full employment and higher wages are 
in truth killing the goose that can lay the 
golden egg.” 

The authors are confirmed in their faith 
that enlightened self-interest will ultimately 
unite farmers and industrial workers in a 
common cause. With their families they con¬ 
stitute 85 percent of the nation’s population. 
The authors document the many current 
influences tending to break down the tra¬ 
ditional isolation of farmers and contribute 
to a better understanding between town and 
country “Techniques for unity” developing 
under organized labor leadership include 
cost of living studies, joint labor manage¬ 
ment production committees, improved pub¬ 
lic industry and such programs as that 
sponsored by the Political Action Committee 
of the CIO. Agricultural counterparts pre¬ 
sented are Soil Conservation districts, AAA 
township committees. Valley Authorities like 
TVA and county War Boards. Very clearly 
and splendidly the authors tell what indus¬ 
trial workers and farmers want in the way 
of educational refomi, but one gains the im¬ 
pression that organized labor has crystalized 
and expressed its views on this subject more 
definitely than have the farmers of the 
nation. 

The best and most interesting parts of the 
book, in the judgment of this reviewer, are 
those that present the labor union view by 
introducing Joe Kellor, a steel worker, and 
those which recount the Dock Street episode 
and the history of two steel companies both 
of which fought unionism tooth and nail at 
the start and one of which later changed 
presidents and policies and cooperated with 
labor's chosen representatives to the mutual 
advantage of all concerned. 

The Sunday dinner gatherings of the 
Homer Smith family on his Mississippi farm 
highlight very realistically the tensions 
growing out of the different group affilia¬ 
tions of the respective grownup children. 
One son remained on tlje home farm, one 
was,a cotton mill worker and member of a 
union on strike, one was a farm coop mana¬ 
ger, and the daughter was preparing to be 
a school teacher. 
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Dogmatic generalizations susceptible of 
neither proof nor disproof and a discernible 
tendency to present as farmer thinking 
what one strongly surmises to be the not- 
too-widely-supported views of the author 
are the least impressive features of the 
book. One gains the overall impression that 
the problems affecting the mutual welfare 
of farm folks and the city worker ar^ com¬ 
plex and that the road to mutual under¬ 
standing and concert of action is long and 
hard. 

Pearl Buck, Henry A. Wallace, Morris L. 
Cook, Stuart Chase and J. Raymond Walsh 
praise the book highly in testimonials ap¬ 
pearing on its covering jacket. One could 
easily list a like number of prominent citi¬ 
zens who would almost certainly take issue 
with its principal thesis. It is politically pro¬ 
vocative but it is informative and no one can 
read it carefully and objectively without im¬ 
proving his grasp of the problems of our 
time. 

Paul V. Maris. 

Arlington, Virginia. 


The Spoilage. By Dorothy S. Thomas and 
Richard Nishimoto. Berkeley: Uni¬ 
versity of California Press, 1946. Pp. 
XX + 388, $3.76. 

The Spoilage is the first volume of a 
study by a group of University of Califor¬ 
nia social scientists of the evacuation, de¬ 
tention, and resettlement of the Japanese 
minority in the United States during the war 
years. This volume analyzes the experiences 
of that part of this minority group whose 
status in the United States was impaired, 
namely, those of the immigrant generation 
who returned to Japan after the war, and 
those of* the second generation who relin¬ 
quished American citizenship. One in six 
of the one hundred and ten thousand Japan- 
ese-American evacuees became stigmatized 
as “disloyal” to the United States—on 
grounds often far removed from any criter¬ 
ion of political allegiance. They were the 
“spoilage.” 

The volume gives a good general back¬ 
ground picture of the development of the 


Japanese evacuation and resettlement pro¬ 
gram, but this is only incidental to its main 
purpose. Specifically, it is concerned with 
the following short-run effects of evacuation 
and detention: (1) the stigmatization as 
“disloyal” of one-sixth of the evacuees; (2) 
the concentration and confinement of this 
group in the Tule Lake Center; (3) the re¬ 
pressive measures undertaken by govern¬ 
ment agencies; and (4) the successive pro¬ 
test movements of the group against these 
repressions. 

The Spoilage makes readily available a 
great deal of valuable factual information 
on the processes involved in the evacuation, 
detention, and resettlement of the Japanese. 
A chronological account of developments is 
given, but there is also treatment of selected 
processes in separate detail. 

The methodology necessitated by the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances under which field work 
was carried on is, however, of special inter¬ 
est. Since the main problem was to “record 
and analyze the changes in behavior and at¬ 
titudes and the patterns of social adjust¬ 
ment and interaction of the people to whom 
these [governmental] policies and regula¬ 
tions were applied,” it became necessary to 
obtain the main part of the record of what 
happened inside the camps through the 
use of “trained observers who were them¬ 
selves participating in and reacting to the 
events under observation.” Nearly all of the 
staff observers were evacuees. Each staff 
observer obtained the confidence of a group 
of “participant informants” and kept a de¬ 
tailed journal. These journals form the 
main body of material on which the book 
is based. 

It does seem to the reviewer, however, 
that too many excerpts from these journals 
are included in the book with the result that, 
as is sometimes also the case in the text 
discussion, material is presented in greater 
detail than necessary. 

A second volume is being planned. It will 
deal with the “salvage” and will include 
analysis of “the experiences of that part of 
the minority whose status in America was, 
at least temporarily, improved through die- 
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penal and resettlement in the East and 
Middle West/’ 

Sigurd Johansen. 
New Mexico Collesre of A. A M. A. 


Farm Organization and Management (Re¬ 
vised Edition). By G. W Forster. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. xix -}- 490. $4.65. 

About ten years ago this writer had the 
pleasure of reviewing separately the first 
edition of this book. In the meantime, agri 
culture has undergone a series of revolu¬ 
tionary changes, some of which at least are 
reflected in the currently revised edition. 
Farm Organization and Management has 
been considerably improved and strength¬ 
ened in this edition by the inclusion oi chap¬ 
ters on farm records and accounting and 
additional material dealing with the selec¬ 
tion and acquisition of farm power, and the 
training and supervision of labor. 

The general scheme and purposes of the 
original edition have been maintained 
throughout the revised one. The first part 
of the book deals mainly with the organiza¬ 
tion of the farm and includes chapters on the 
nature of farming, the nature and develop¬ 
ment of farm management, the problems of 
farm organization, and the selection and 
combination of farm enterprises. Succeeding 
chapters deal with specialized and diversi¬ 
fied farming, units of measurement, the 
economics of farm practices, the farm lay¬ 
out, size of farm, selection and acquisition 
of the farm, farm machinery and power, 
management functions and forms, economic 
reports, records and accounts, rental con¬ 
tracts and farm credit 

The entire volume is up-to-date with sta¬ 
tistics and charts, is written in thorough yet 
simple style and lists a number of well chos¬ 
en references. A list of questions at the 
end of each chapter helps to point up the 
context for discussion purposes. Altogether 
the author has succeeded admirably in his 
announced purpose to “integrate general 
economic principles, as they apply to farm 
management, with sound farm practices.” 
This volume, however, fails to place prop¬ 


er emphasis upon the importance of con¬ 
servation measures in successful farm or¬ 
ganization and management practices. 

G. H. Aull. 

Clemson College. 


The Epic of Latin America. By John A. 
Crow. Garden City, New York: Double¬ 
day and Company, Inc., 1946. Pp. xxiv 
+ 766. $6.00. 

This should prove to be one of the most 
useful books ever written about Latin 
America. It has been difficult to find a vol¬ 
ume that would introduce the reader to the 
peoples and cultures of Latin America in 
historical, geographical, anthropological, and 
sociological perspective. Crow’s treatise is 
the most satisfactory effort along these lines 
that has come to my attention. Naturally 
most of the pages are devoted to outlining 
the history of the various sections of the 
Western Hemisphere which eventually be¬ 
came the Latin American republics, but here 
and there in the narrative are inserted es¬ 
says describing some of the principal social 
institutions. 

In all, the book contains 722 pages of text, 
divided into 63 chapters. An analysis of 
these does much to reveal the scope and 
nature of the treat'The three opening 
chapters are devoted to the great aborigrinal 
cultures of the New World: the Mayan, the 
Incan, and the Toltec-Aztec. The next seven 
deal with the conquest. Then follow the six 
chapters of greatest interest to the rural 
sociologist; “Iberians and Indians,” “The 
Division of Lands and Labor,” “The Empire 
Consolidated,” “Trade Monopoly and Pi¬ 
rates,” “Flowering of the Missions,” and 
“The Church as Inquisitor and Moral Cen¬ 
sor.” Of thirteen chapters used to describe 
colonial life and culture, those entitled “Af¬ 
ter the Banner into the Sertcu>," “The Feudal 
Pattern of Colonial Society,” and “Life in 
the Colonial Towns” are most useful to the 
student of rural life. The struggles for in¬ 
dependence, with considerable space given 
to the biographies of Bolivar, l^n Martin, 
and other important leaders, fill nine chap¬ 
ters. The history of the nineteenth century 
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takes up most of the next fourteen chapters; 
and the last one, in many ways the most un¬ 
satisfactory part of the book, deals with 
"The Contemporary Scene.” Acknowledg¬ 
ments, a list of basic references, and an 
index complete the volume. Only five quite 
inadequate maps are used, and the author 
and his publishers made no use of the rich 
variety of pictorial materials that might 
have been used as illustrations. 

On the whole the book is sound and accu¬ 
rate. Many of its sentences are direct quo¬ 
tations from sources set into the text with 
merely quotation marks to show that the 
author does not claim originality for the 
expressions. Unlike many of his fellow 
specialists in literature and languages, the 
author seems to be more concerned with an 
accurate statement of the facts than he is 
with turning a neat phrase. This is com¬ 
mendable, but the failure to provide page 
references to the sources makes it extreme¬ 
ly difficult to verify the quotations. 

Loose thinking and writing are not char¬ 
acteristic of this book, even though in a work 
of its size and scope an occasional expres¬ 
sion, sentence, or paragraph is likely to be 
rather unsatisfactory. For example, this re¬ 
viewer thinks "shop” (p. 234) an inadequate 
translation of engenho, the old-fashioned 
Brazilian sugar mill and plantation; likewise 
I believe that what he calls "molasses fact¬ 
ories” (p. 286) are small mills for making 
the hard brown sugar from which none of 
the molasses has been removed; and wheth¬ 
er or not manioc is poisonous depends upon 
the variety and not, as is asserted on page 
286, upon the locality in which it is grown. 
Again, one should attribute the lack of ex¬ 
tremes in the weather in Latin American 
cities tb the latitude, and not, as is done 
on page 266, to the sagacity of the town’s 
founders; and the march from Cucuta to 
Caracas in the nineteenth century should 
hardly be compared with the job of dis¬ 
covering a way across the plains, and 
especially over the Andes, in the sixteenth 
century (p. 487). 

T. Lynn Smith. 
Louisiana State University. 


Land U§e in Central Boston, By Walter 

Firey. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 

Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. 

XV -f- 367. $6.00. 

A book which centers attention on land 
utilization in the central part of a great 
metropolis might seem, to have little value 
to the student of rural life; but such is not 
the case. Along with his concrete analyses 
of selected urban areas, the author states 
and illustrates ecological principles that are 
essential to understanding the spatial pat¬ 
tern of communities, whether urban or ru¬ 
ral. 

The concrete materials of the volume con¬ 
sist of historical descriptions of land use in 
several sub-areas of Boston—the elite resi¬ 
dential districts of Beacon Hill and Back 
Bay, the Italian colony of the North End, 
the rooming house district of the South End, 
the central business district, and the Boston 
Common. These concrete studies are inter¬ 
esting and illuminating in themselves, and, 
at times, may be called brilliant. The analy¬ 
sis of the South End rooming house district, 
for example, is one of the most penetrating 
in ecological literature. The deeper signifi¬ 
cance of these studies lies, however, in the 
theoretical uses the author has made of 
them. 

Two closely related theoretical tasks have 
been attempted in the volume. The first in¬ 
volves extensive criticisms of traditional 
theories, the second, the author’s own addi¬ 
tions to and reformulation of the theory of 
human ecology. The reviewer feels that 
the second has been much better done, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the first has 
received more attention. 

In criticizing traditional ecological theor¬ 
ies, the author divides them into three cate¬ 
gories. He then summarizes what he con¬ 
ceives to be the essential theory character¬ 
istic of each category, and presents one or 
more chapters whose concrete materials 
demonstrate that these respective theories, 
as summarized by him, are either inadequate 
or incorrect. The reviewer would make his 
most serious criticism of Firey in this con¬ 
nection. In the reviewer’s judgment, the 
author has not correctly interpreted the 
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point of view of many of the authors he 
has criticized. Therefore, many of his nega¬ 
tive criticisms are not justified, and some 
of his own contributions are not as original 
as he has suggested. It is more important, 
however, to understand Firey’s positive dis¬ 
cussion than to combat his negative criti¬ 
cism. 

The central constructive theses of the 
volume deal with the role of culture and 
social organization in ecological theory. Al¬ 
though the conclusions reached are not start¬ 
lingly new, the author does demonstrate con¬ 
clusively by his concrete analyses of variou* 
areas that cultural values and social organi¬ 
zation necessarily play major parts in deter¬ 
mining spatial patterns. His treatment of 
fetish and of historical sites as factors in 
land utilization is good. His emphasis on 
the importance of group relations and of 
group action as major factors in spatial pat¬ 
terning deserves particular mention. His re¬ 
peated insistence that ecological theory must 
make use of non-rational values, social or¬ 
ganization, and culture as essential factors 
along with rational interests, external en¬ 
vironment, and biological nature is a thor¬ 
oughly sound, although not a new position. 

If, as they read this book, the attention 
of human ecologists centers on the concrete 
analyses and the constructive contributions 
rather than on the less-valid negative criti¬ 
cisms, they can find a sound basis of theory 
on which all probably can agree. 

James A. Quinn. 
University of Cincinnati. 


Outhne of the Future of the Family. By 
Carle C. Zimmerman. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The Phillips Book 
Store, 1947. Pp. v -}- 128. $1.75. 

Fortunate indeed is Mr. Zimmerman, for 
to him has been given the secret of history. 
While studying the tomes of ancient Greece 
and Rome some ten years ago, this modern 
Jeremiah discovered striking parallels be¬ 
tween the family trends which accompa¬ 
nied the break up of those civilizations and 
the trends toward person-centered family 
life which are characteristic of America 


today. “The intervening years have been 
spent in testing and documenting this char¬ 
acteristic of our family system thoroughly,” 
he writes. “The proofs have now been sub¬ 
mitted to able scholars and have not been 
overthrown.” This outline contains many 
of the proofs and the recurring challenge 
to overthrow them. 

Zimmerman attacks most vigorously what 
he terms the Herodotan myths of con¬ 
temporary family sociology. Burgess, Fol¬ 
som and other apologists for the demo¬ 
cratic companionship family are scored for 
their Polyanna—“the family is getting bet¬ 
ter and better”—notions. From the mouths 
of Plutarch and Juvenal, Zimmerman re¬ 
futes these modern scholars, viz., “In each 
case the Greek and Roman family systems 
in all fundamentals of behavior exactly 
paralleled the present family” (p. 62). Both 
Rome and Greece fell, Zimmerman claims, 
because they departed from a strong fam- 
ilism (familistic determinism is no more 
acceptable than any other variety). We too 
will undergo a serious family crisis, 1975- 
2000 A.D., predicts Zimmerman. 

The Outline of the Future of the Family 
is more accurately an outline of the past 
of the Greek and Roman family systems. 
The factors leading to the breaking up of 
the Greek family system 430-400 B.C. and 
of the Roman family system 300-525 A.D. 
are given considerable space. (Most of the 
sources cited, however, are inaccessible to 
the average student). A discussion of the 
re-creation of familism and the reformation 
of the Roman family is followed by the 
gradual development over several hundreds 
of years of the Third Family Crisis of to¬ 
day. Intervening there developed a trustee 
type of family, which flourished in the 
Dark Ages, and the well-known domestic 
type of family which survives today among 
the mountain people of the Cumberland 
Plateau. 

It was a sad day which saw the decay of 
strong familism, for society thrives on fam¬ 
ilism as .the individual does on food, accord¬ 
ing to Zimmerman. As families become 
atomized, that is as they give up their in¬ 
stitutional controls, the society decays, and 
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becotnoB vulnerable to other more virile in¬ 
vaders. Zimmerman proposes, as a mitigra- 
tor, a progrram of supporting familistic 
family people and penalizing parasitic “free 
riders.'* Family legislation should be a na¬ 
tional concern, not a matter for the states. 
Federal family courts are advocated to deal 
adequately with family problems. 

The outline closes with a project state¬ 
ment for the study of “good" families and 
a plea for a Family Literate Class for 
America to reintroduce something besides 
non-Machiavellian motivation in the masses. 

Zimmerman's forthcoming book Family 
and Civilization may provide additional 
proof that “history repeats itself." We 
thought sociologists had rejected that truism 
for good, yet it does bob up again and again 
in Zimmerman's work. The present outline 
proves only that Zimmerman is convinced 
he has a message for America. Courageous 
man, he has given the date 1975-2000 for 
the great crisis to occur, but when predic¬ 
tion is based on rough hewn historical data 
a generous error of estimate should be 
allowed. 

Reuben Hill. 

Iowa State College. 


Education for Action. By Willard W. 
Beatty. Chicago: Education Division 
United States Indian Service, 1944. Pp. 
347. 12.00. 

This book brings together 176 of the lead¬ 
ing articles originally published during the 
first seven years in “Indian Education." 
They are organized under 14 major head¬ 
ings. There is some of the repetition that 
usually occurs in bringing together pre¬ 
viously written independent articles. In the 
introduction Mr. Beatty states, “I have 
always believed it desirable for schools to 
be organized around a common philosophy 
of education. . . . The most common method 
for attempting to achieve a unity of pur¬ 
pose in such situations, is by regulation or 
directive issuing from a central office. ... I 
have no faith in this approach." The pur¬ 
pose of this book, therefore, is to bring to¬ 
gether in one place a common philosophy 


that may be used in guiding the Indian 
Service personnel in serving the 260 Indian 
schools scattered from Barrow, Alaska to 
Big Cypress, Florida. 

The first section deals specifically with 
the philosophy of Indian education. It starts 
out by discussing “Education for What?" 
and stresses, “. . . good native education 
should be concerned with perfecting the 
native way of life in the face of inevitable 
contacts with the outside world. . . . This 
will involve the ability to speak, and later 
to read and write the English language 
with fluency and exactness." It also includes, 
according to Mr. Beatty, the learning of 
knowledges that will contribute to bringing 
about improved housing and improved sani¬ 
tation. In dealing with what to teach it is 
stressed that the Indian schools are faced 
with educating a group of children to a 
new way of life. “. . . we face the need to 
make farmers out of hunters, cattlemen out 
of nomadic wanderers, technicians in steel 
out of men of the stone age.” As would be 
expected, the traditional academic program 
of the American high school has no place 
in the picture. Learning for learning's sake 
is a luxury and will produce shiftlessness for 
many of the Indian young people. Mr. 
Beatty raises a question as to whether stu¬ 
dents are adequately prepared to earn a 
living. 

The second section deals with background 
for learning. It stresses the importance of 
considering such matters as the diversity of 
Indian culture, religious sanctions, hunting 
and marriage customs, beliefs regarding 
death, and life after death. 

Section 3 recommends the teaching of 
democracy by providing an opportunity for 
its expression. The practice of democratic 
procedures in the school situation is recom¬ 
mended. The discussion procedure as a 
method of arriving at group consensus is 
emphasized. Section 4, “Human Behavior 
and Education'* deals with the educational 
psychology essential in carrying out the 
broad objectives. 

Discipline is discussed in Section 6 under 
the heading, “Real Discipline is Self-Con¬ 
trol.” In this portion of the book the im- 
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porUnce of developing self-control within 
the child as a method of building an orderly 
society is emphasized. The importance of 
goals and teaching materials is discussed in 
Section 6 under the heading, “Some of the 
Ways We Teach.” 

Since health is an important problem 
among the Indians, an entire section is de¬ 
voted to this topic. Care must be taken to 
see that the Indian, in accepting the white 
man’s culture, does not introduce food hab¬ 
its which may actually sacrifice health This 
section closes with a description of the 
problem of climate and its relationship to 
tuberculosis. 

Section 8 stresses child g^uidance; Section 

9, procedures for making dormitory life as 
livable and as natural as possible. The 
problem of language is treated in Section 

10 , and methods of utilizing regional re¬ 
sources in Section 11. Here such topics as 
irrigation, squaw corn, and the selection 
of cattle to fit the native country are dis¬ 
cussed. War and its effect on education is 
discussed briefly in Section 12. Indian arts 
and crafts, which have played such an im¬ 
portant part in Indian culture, are dis¬ 
cussed in Section 13. Personnel and ad¬ 
ministrative problems faced in conducting 
the schools are summarized in the last 
section. 

M. E. John. 

Pennsylvania State College. 


Into the Main Stream. By Charles S. 
Johnson and Associates. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947. Pp. xiv -f 356. $3.60. 

Here is a new kind of book on race rela¬ 
tions. There are many studies with heaps 
of evidence concerning shameful practices 
deserving condemnation. This is the first 
comprehensive study which has come to the 
reviewer’s attention, however, showing the 
other side of the picture. Dr. Johnson’s 
enviable record of achievement in the field 
has eminently qualified him for the present 
study. He and his associates have searched 
the entire South for illustrations of the 


“better practices” in race relations in every 
area of life. 

This reviewer was delightfully surprised 
with the many cases of “better practices” 
which have been brought to light. Despite 
the common opinion, many Southern Neg¬ 
roes do vote. “In the large cities, the upper 
South, and the more progressive states, 
they frequently do. . . . In Nashville, in 
1943, a Negro ran for councilman and re¬ 
ceived a sufficiently large number of votes 
to place him on a run-off election. He lost 
the election, but by a rather small margin 
of votes. ... In North Carolina, Negro vot¬ 
ing is general. Only in isolated regions is 
there any objection.” Raleigh has uniform¬ 
ed Negroes on its police force. In 1942 the 
North Carolina Democratic State Conven¬ 
tion had several Negro delegates; and in 
Craven County, North Carolina, one of the 
sixteen magistrates is a Negro who before 
election won the nomination in the Demo¬ 
cratic primary. During the war a Tennessee 
court awarded $400 in damages to four 
Negro war workers who had been put out of 
a bus to make room for white passengers. 
In Memphis Negro lawyers practice in the 
courts without discrimination, and there is 
“no discrimination against Negroes in quali¬ 
fying for and taking the Bar examinations.” 

There are nu.aerous employment situa¬ 
tions where whites and blacks receive equal 
treatment, and in a few cases Negroes are 
officials of the union. Tennessee and North 
Carolina are exerting a real effort to make 
Negro schools equal with white schools. The 
University of North Carolina has an ex¬ 
tensive program for the study of race rela¬ 
tions. In one North Carolina township music¬ 
al organizations of Negro and white high 
/schools exchange programs. Among the 
churches an outstanding piece of work is 
being done by the Race Relations Division 
of the American Missionary Association. 
This organization, headed by Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson himself, “is directed from Nash¬ 
ville toward the elimination of caste all over 
the United States.” This is as it should be. 
It has always seemed to this reviewer that 
Southern Negroes and whites working to¬ 
gether will make more progress toward 
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moving the Negro “Into the main stream" 
of American life than will any number of 
■elf'righteous Northerners working at long 
range. 

The most heartening feature of the book 
is the magnificent spirit in which it is 
written. Here is a book on race relations, 
prepared cooperatively by Negroes and 
whites, under the direction of a Negro, the 
work based on careful objective research, 
the material treated with absolute fairness, 
and the story written in splendidly tem¬ 
perate language. There is also a helpful 
sense of humor as for example this sen¬ 
tence: “All the world knows that Georgia 
has its race relations problems, but the 
good things that are going on in Georgia, 
especially in Atlanta, are less widely pub¬ 
licized." If all the great social issues of our 
day could be approached by all persons con¬ 
cerned in the manner that Dr. Johnson and 
his associates have approached the race 
question, the outlook for the future wopld be 
improved. 

Guy F. Hershberger. 

Goshen College. 


Praetieal Applications of Democracy. By 
George B. de Huszar. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, X945. Pp. xvi -|- 
140. $2.00. 

Here is set down a definite, concrete 
method whereby each and every one of us 
can actually practice democracy as a sys¬ 
tem of human relations. 

"Democracy," begins the author, “is 
something you do; not something you talk 
about." He draws useful distinctions be¬ 
tween talk-democracy (a thing does not 
becon^ so by merely saying it is so), con¬ 
sent-democracy (passive acceptance, 
through the ballot, of candidates and meas¬ 
ures laid before us), and do-democracy 
(active, creative participation in solving 
problems). 

The participation Mr. de Huszar means 
is that of working together, not in the up- 
and-down line of authoritarianism on which 
•0 many of our institutions are based, but 
i|l tlie continuous line of a circle. Since 


society is not the arithmetical sum of the 
people within it, but rather the relation¬ 
ships of these individuals; and since people 
are most keenly aware of face-to-face rela¬ 
tionships, small working groups are the 
most effective, both in terms of solving the 
problem and in terms of satisfying the in- 
dividuaPs need to belong, to share, and to 
feel he has an active part in what is done. 

It has been found, Mr. de Huszar says, 
that circular groups of ten or twelve people 
are likely to accomplish the most. One of 
the circle’s participants usually acts as 
leader. But he does not give or transmit 
orders; he states the problem. With the 
help of the book’s excellent diagrams, one 
sees a dozen people sitting round a table on 
the center of which is the immediate prob¬ 
lem they are concerned with. Each chips in 
with his special knowledge or ability, the 
group comes to a solution, and each is 
charged with his special task in the process 
of carrying the verbal solution into action. 

It is essential that the problem be specific, 
clear-cut, and understood by the group’s 
members. Intricate, many-sided ones— 
“problem-areas"—should be broken down 
into their parts, and the parts dealt with 
one at a time. The characteristics of the 
group are five. In the author’s words: “Its 
size is about a dozen. Its structure is demo¬ 
cratic. It creates a fusion of thought. It 
puts the problem in the ‘center.’ It meets 
around a round table.” To set it up re¬ 
quires: “a. Definition of the problem. What 
it is. . . . b. The next step is to find out How 
to deal with it. c. Who should do what is 
the third step involved. The problem under 
consideration may be complex and require 
numerous actions, to be carried out by per¬ 
sons most qualified." 

The book’s second section, “The Applica¬ 
tion of the Method," shows the problem- 
centered group at work on various projects 
in the community, government, education, 
art, leisure, journalism, employment and 
vocational training, and industry. Part JII 
discusses “The Effect of the Method on the 
Individual." It is based on the fact that “we 
are not atoms in a void, but parts of society 
in which we express ourselves and find re- 
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lease and satisfaction.” As Eduard C. 
Lindeman says in his admirable foreword, 
Mr. de Huszar wants us “to translate our 
democratic wishes into democratic conduct.” 

This is a welcome, indeed a necessary, 
book. What’s more, it is exciting. Simply 
and clearly written, emphasizing methods 
rather than principles although firmly 
grounded on principles, it offers real hope 
and help to the millions of John Smiths and 
Jane Does who are groping for an answer 
to the question: “But what can I do?” 

Marion Butters 

Rutgers University. 


Sociology. By Richard T. LaPiere. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Publications, 1946. 

Pp. xiv + 672. $3.76. 

Texts designed to serve as an introduction 
to sociology for the beginning student are 
usually characterized by the presentation of 
a hodgepodge of largely unrelated sociologi¬ 
cal categories such as social processes, social 
change, forms of collective behavior, person¬ 
ality, etc. Professor LaPiere is to be com¬ 
mended for his attempt to integrate the 
materials presented in his book around a 
central theme. “Society, it is held through¬ 
out is process rather than thing, a moving 
rather than static structure and one that in¬ 
volves many various and interdependent fac¬ 
tors” (Preface, v.). 

The presentation is divided into four 
parts. Part I serves as an introductory 
section and includes a brief description of 
the variant historical approaches to the 
analysis of society as well as an elaboration 
of the sociological frame of reference used 
by the author. It further includes a chapter 
on the individual and society. The treatment 
of personality and social control is exceed¬ 
ingly brief and in the opinion of the review¬ 
er rather superficial even for an elementary 
text. 

Pare // deals with what LaPiere terms 
the social determinants, and four chapte?^ 
are devoted to the cultural basis of social 
life, the interrelationships of the physical 
and biological habitat and population to cul¬ 
ture. 


In Part III, labelled the social compon¬ 
ents, the writer breaks away from precedent 
in beginning texts and attempts to dissect 
society into technological, mental and or¬ 
ganizational systems. The chapter on ideolo¬ 
gy is especially good; however, the institu¬ 
tional analysis is limited to the family, pro¬ 
perty and the state, and is sketchy at best. 
Part IV is concerned with social differenti¬ 
ation and probes the nature and consequen¬ 
ces of differences between social groups. 

Interrelationships among the various 
components of society are not clearly demon¬ 
strated despite the author’s expressed desire 
to show them and despite the separate treat¬ 
ment of “systems” of society. The author 
emphasizes the difficulty of developing a 
universal sociological theory because of cul¬ 
tural variations. His use of the concepts 
equilibrium and disequilibrium deserves 
careful consideration by those sociologists 
dissatisfied with the social organization- 
disorganization frame of refeicnce as an 
approach to sociological analysis. 

This book is to be classified with an in¬ 
troductory text such as that by Dawson and 
Gettys rather than with one of the Ogbum 
and Nimkoff “spoon-feeding” variety. Prob¬ 
ably it will be found to be more efficacious 
as a text for a course in principles of socio¬ 
logy than for the ' r troductory course now 
offered by many institutions. The average 
elementary student probably will not find 
the text “easy going” despite the relative 
thinness of the book (only 638 pages). In 
contradistinction to most elementary texts, 
questions are omitted at the end of each 
chapter, and bibliographies (up-to-date) are 
located at the end of the book. 

Neal Grobb. 

Iowa State College. 


The Small Community Looks Ahead, By 
Wayland J. Hays. New York; Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1947. Pp. xii -|- 
276. $3.00. 

The author states correctly and clearly 
the important position of the small com¬ 
munity in our society. However, his defini¬ 
tion of the small community leaves the 
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reader rather confused. This small com¬ 
munity he says is to be found where ‘^people 
arrive at intellig'ent decisions with respect 
to common problems” and includes cities or 
towns of less than 50,000 people. This overly 
broad definition of the small community is 
a definite limitation of the book. 

The presentation of material falls into 
two major divisions. The first half is con¬ 
cerned with theoretical aspects of the struc¬ 
ture and functions of communities: the last 
part with practical techniques of the TV A. 

Following the usual difficulty encountered 
In defining the concept community, the auth¬ 
or suggests the meaningful functional re¬ 
lationship existing between class structure, 
other institutionalized elements, and any 
planning program. Assuming that commun¬ 
ities “improve themselves” by adapting to 
external factors, the author proceeds to dis¬ 
cuss the process of community evolution. 
The culture-lag hypothesis is an explicitly 
stated theoretical tool employed to explain 
change and organization within a commun¬ 
ity. The two chapters on leadership, "a cru¬ 
cial factor in community action,” emphasize 
the “reciprocal relationship between the 
characteristics of communities and their 
leaders.” Following a description of types of 
leadership is a discussion of the techniques 
and tools of a creative leader. 

The section of the book dealing with spe¬ 
cific communities and techniques of commun- 
ity planning is very useful. Following rather 
eulogistic examples of planning by the TVA, 
the author, however, points out a limitation 
Inherent in all planning: “greater develop¬ 
ment probably awaits tbe emergence of 
more trained leaders who will artificially 
stimulate balanced and whole, rather than 
piecetneal or limited planning.” 

The growing influence of the University 
on the community is described bv reference 
to the work of tbe University of Virginia in 
Green and Louisa Counties, Furman Univer¬ 
sity in Greenville Countv, and Vanderbilt 
University in Rutherford County. Both the 
limitations and the successes in these experi¬ 
ments are indicated. A detailed description 
of the functioning of workshops for com¬ 
munity development is systematically pre¬ 


sented. 

The concluding^ chapter presents a more 
optimistic outlook for community planning 
than is probably warranted. The responsi¬ 
bility for the future of small communities, 
the author states, will “largely be determined 
by the adjustments which are made by the 
agencies that infringe upon them and inter¬ 
vene in their lives.” The belief that science 
and knowledge can solve problems of com¬ 
munity organization and that individuals in 
communities can be made aware of their 
needs by external direction is an underlying 
assumption of the author. 

David L. Hatch. 

University of Kentucky. 


Can Science Save Us? By George A. Lund- 
berg. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 122. Cloth 
bound, $1.75; paper bound, $1.00. 

The answer is yes, but it is futile to ex¬ 
pect physical science to solve social prob¬ 
lems. The moralistic-legalistic thoughtway 
of current faith is at variance with an analy¬ 
tical attitude toward the rest of nature. The 
belief that the answers are already known 
is a principal obstacle to a scientific ap¬ 
proach to social problems. The ordinary citi¬ 
zen believes tenaciously that a majority 
opinion is a reliable test of any social pro¬ 
position, but requires expert judgment on 
the efficacy of a pill. It is little more than 
a metaphor that the social investigator is 
inside instead of outside his material. The 
objective is to find an answer to social ques¬ 
tions that meets the requirements of a 
scientific answer. Bias is a potential danger 
in all observation, physical as well as social. 
The advancement of social science will en¬ 
tail the abandonment of prescientific indi¬ 
vidual concepts and of deeply cherished 
ideologies resembling in form and content 
their theological predecessors. The best hope 
of social science lies in following broadly the 
[methodological] paths of other sciences. 
Education must inculcate communicative un¬ 
derstandings and scientific method while 
literature and other arts promote the aes¬ 
thetic and spiritual content of human life. 
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This little book was originally assembled 
as the Walker Ames lectures at the Univer¬ 
sity of Washington in the spring of 1945, 
parts of the material having been previously 
published in periodicals. It is an eloquent 
apology for the social sciences, beautifully 
written, and intellectually challenging in all 
major respects. It would make gratifying 
reading to the social scientist if only it had 
been written by a pentitent chemist, physi¬ 
cist, or civil engineer. It is no more than 
one would expect from any literate sociolo¬ 
gist. 

The book leaves one lingering question. 
If the social myopia and astigmatism, which¬ 
ever it is, of the physical sciences renders 
them incapable of gearing into social prob¬ 
lems, what assurances are there that the 
social sciences have their feet on solid 
ground? Other than aping the methods of 
the physical sciences about as gracefully 
as a dog walking on its hind feet, the social 
sciences have shown too little inclination to 
become harnessed up with them in any tangi¬ 
ble fashion. Before team work among the 
physical and the social sciences becomes 
practical, the latter must achieve sufficient 
prestige to carry half the load. Hence, if 
[social] science can save the world must 
it not first save itself? Or, better, give it¬ 
self birth ? 

Otis Durant Duncan. 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


Small Communitiet in Action. By J<*an and 
Jess Ogden. New York: Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1946. Pp. 244. 
$3.00. 

The two authors have produced a sum¬ 
mary of five years experience with the Ex¬ 
tension Division of the University of Vir¬ 
ginia during which time they began the 
New Dominion Series and wrote under the 
name of and J”. The project was begun 
to “discover more effective ways of helping 
individuals and communities to help them¬ 
selves.” A total of 72 community success 
stories were collected between 1941 and 
1945. Some were stories of the work of com¬ 
munity councils, others were of local and 


regional workshops, county-wide educational 
programs, and some were merely reports of 
good programming wherever and however it 
occurred. 

This book is a presentation of 28 stories 
taken from the New Dominion Seriee. As a 
collection of success stories the book is 
worthwhile, but the organization and inte¬ 
gration of the material make it even more 
valuable. Each of the communities reported 
upon was visited once and in some cases 
the visit was repeated. Each county is identi¬ 
fied and each visit is dated enabling the 
reader to make comparisons in time se¬ 
quence. Half of the communities chosen for 
the book are located in Virginia with other 
examples coming from Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Tennessee. 

Written primarily for people undertaking 
action programs, the material is presented 
in an attractively simple style. Each of the 
first four parts is made up of a brief state¬ 
ment of the authors* viewpoint followed by 
the case histories of seven communities. 
Actual dates, people and organizations are 
named without undue praise or censure. Part 
five, “Implementing Community Programs” 
and the conclusion, “The Community That 
Can Do It*’ give t' ' steps by which com¬ 
munities get themselves organized within 
our democratic framework. The theme of 
people doing things for themselves runs 
throughout the book. The authors have 
achieved a balance between a collection of 
success stories and a book on how democracy 
can work in small communities with real 
life examples. The book is helpful to action 
agencies, public and private, in that it pro¬ 
vides a framework and examples for action. 
It is of interest to the academic social scien¬ 
tists for the method used and for the clear 
simple style of presentation which is used to 
present material on a complex subject—de¬ 
mocracy. 

Ralph J. Ramsey. 
University of Kentucky. 


Enrollment Inereaees and Changes in ths 
Mental Level of the High School Popw^ 
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lation. By F. H. Finch. California: 

Stanford University Press, 1946. Pp. 

76. $1.26. 

This monograph subjects to examination 
the widely held belief that the average men¬ 
tal ability of pupils attending high school 
has decreased as high school enrollments 
have increased over the years to include an 
ever larger proportion of youth of high 
school age. This belief arose out of the 
commonly accepted assumptions that such 
selection operated in the earlier period; that 
the average intelligence of those who came 
into the high schools was quite superior to 
that of youth who terminated their educa¬ 
tion before reaching high school; and that 
the general academic ability of youth of 
high school age has remained constant over 
the years. 

The available evidence from group tests 
given during the period 1916-1942 has been 
carefully collected and shows that insofar 
as “measured mental ability” is concerned, 
average intelligence of high school students 
has not decreased but rather has increased. 
Evidence obtained from repeating, in cer¬ 
tain high schools, the same intelligence tests 
which had been given earlier (mainly during 
the twenties) reveals that in no case was 
there a decrease in average measured mental 
ability while in several cases there was a 
significant increase from the earlier to the 
later period. These results arc explained by 
the assertion that whatever less-favorable 
selection may have been in operation in 
the more recent period has been overcome 
by such compensating factors as more ef¬ 
fective education at the elementary level 
and more favorable out-of-school environ¬ 
ment. The factor of increasing “test-wise- 
ness”1s recognized but no evidence is given 
on this point. It is unfortunate that data 
were not available for the period prior to 
1916 and that the data for the latter period 
had to be restricted to comparisons between 
students in those few schools where tests 
were given during the period immediately 
following World War I. Despite these un¬ 
avoidable limitations the study has uncover¬ 
ed a great amount of information on a sub¬ 
ject of fundamental importance in the for¬ 


mulation of educational policy. The evidence 
is carefully examined and the interpretations 
and conclusions drawn appear sound in light 
of the evidence. 

WiLUAM H. Sewell. 
University of Wisconsin. 


The Public Works Wage Rate and Some of 
Its Economic Effects. By Viola Wyck- 
oif. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 313. $3.50. 

The author's purpose was to study the 
effects of the “public works wage rate upon 
wage rates for private employment” during 
the depression of the 1930 'b. She believes 
that the nation may have similar problems 
in the years following World War II. 

The author outlines the public works 
wage rate policies. They were intended to 
benefit primarily the unemployed. Then she 
discusses the public works wage rate 
theories of certain public officials, and the 
wage rate regulations of the PER A, CWA, 
WPA, and PWA. The activities of all four 
agencies she considers to have been public 
works. 

The author states a dozen theories or 
“models” covering specified labor market 
situations, and the effects of specified public 
works wage and employment policies upon 
private wage rates and labor supply. It is 
sometimes difficult to agree with her as¬ 
sumptions, to follow her reasoning, and to 
accept her conclusions. In her chapters on 
movements of public works and other wage 
rates, she uses these models purporting to 
show how events confirm theory. 

In her discussion of the interrelationships 
of public works wage rates with farm wage 
rates, and with private wage rates in the 
building trades, the author pays little at¬ 
tention to other factors and their effects. 
This is a major shortcoming of the book. 
Admittedly, it would have required a much 
more comprehensive study to include proper 
consideration of such factors and their ef¬ 
fects upon wage rates. The general effect 
is to leave the reader with the false im¬ 
pression that the public works wage rates 
were almost the only factors affecting farm 
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and building trades wage rates during the 
depression. Nor is this impression dispelled 
by the author’s infrequent admission that 
other factors did have their influences. 

JosiAH C. Folsom. 

Washington, D. C. 


Elm City, A Negro Community in Action. 

By C. L. Spellman. Tallahassee, Flor¬ 
ida: Florida A. and M. College, 1947. 

Pp. 76. $1.00. 

Elm City is the center of a Negro com¬ 
munity in the tobacco growing section of 
eastern North Carolina. This publication 
provides an interesting and informative des¬ 
cription of the life of this Negro community 
and its strivings for educational, political 
and economic opportunities. The author has 
made a sincere effort to present a picture 
of the people: their attitudes, their problems 
and their efforts toward improvement. The 
story of how a local leader, in the face of 
opposition and difficulties, promoted the 
registration of a large portion of the 
Negroes of the community should provide 
information as well as encouragement to 
other community leaders. The description 
of activities and techniques used by the 
Negrro Farm and Home Demonstration 
Agents, who are responsible for initiating 
most of the local programs of education and 
farm and home improvements, will be 
stimulating to those concerned with exten¬ 
sion activities. 

A more logical organization of the 
twenty-three separate sections dealing with 
different phases of the social life of the 
community would have improved the coher¬ 
ence and readability of this publication. Also, 
more explicit terms might have been sub¬ 
stituted for the vague and evaluative terms 
such as “high class” and “undue degree.” 
Finally, one is left with the feeling that 
Dr. Spellman has failed to exploit his data 
fully for the purpose of accomplishing his 
stated objective of studying the social pro¬ 
cesses of a Negro community. More illustra • 
tions of the processes of economic competi¬ 
tion, social conflict, and readjustments re¬ 
sulting from the forces at work in the 


community would have added to the under¬ 
standing of the community and its problems. 

Eugene A. Wilkenino. 
North Carolina State College. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Sociology of Rural Life (Revised Edi¬ 
tion). By T. Lynn Smith. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. xxii 
+ 634. $4.00. 

The War on Malnutrition and Poverty, By 
J. Murray Luck. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. Pp. xi 203. 
$2.50. 

Contemporary Social Probleme (Third Edi¬ 
tion). By Harold A. Phelps. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. 
xiv + 846. $6.36. 

The Web of Government. By R. M. Mac- 
Iver. New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1947. Pp. ix -H 498. $4.60. 

German Youth: Bond or Free, By Howard 
Becker. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xiii + 286. $4.00. 

Color and Conscience. By Buell G. Galla¬ 
gher. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946. Pp. ix -I- 244. $2.60. 

Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles. By 
John F. Cuber. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 
xiv + 690. $4.00. 

Down to Earth. By Eugene S. Hahnel. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 106. $1.76. 

The Way of the South. By Howard W. 
Odum. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. Pp. vi H- 360. $3.00. 

USSR A Concise Handbook. Edited by 
Ernest J. Simmons. Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1947. Pp. 
viii 494. $4.60. 

The Money Value of Man. By Louis I. 
Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1946. Pp. xvii + 214. $6.00. 

Latin AmericarA in Texas. "By Pauline R. 
Kibbs. Albuquerque, New Mexico: The 
University of New Mexico Press, 1946. 
Pp. xxi -f- 302. $3.60. 
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Htyw to Conduct Conoumer and Opinion Re- 
eearek. Edited by Albert B. Blanken- 
fhip. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946. Pp. xi -f 314. $4.00. 

Slave and Citizen. By Frank Tannenbaum. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 
xi 4- 128. $2.00. 

Freedom of the Moviee. By Ruth A. Inglis. 
Chicago, Illinois: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. x + 240. 
$3.00. 

Social Ineight Through Short Stories. Ed¬ 
ited by Josephine Strode. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. Pp. x + 
286. $3.00. 

The Revival of Realism. By James Feible- 
man. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. 333. 
$4.00. 

Hospital Resources and Needs. Report of 
the Michigan Hospital Survey. Battle 
Creek, Michigan: The W. K. Kellogg 


Foundation, 1946. Pp. xxiv + 172. 

The Path of Science. By C. E. Kenneth 
Mees. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. xii + 260. $3.00. 

Economic Research and the Development of 
Economic Science and Public Policy. 
Twelve Papers Presented at the Twen¬ 
ty-Fifth Anniversary Meeting of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re¬ 
search. New York: June 6 and 7, 
1946. Pp. ix -f 198. $1.00. 

Your Marnage and Family Living. By 
Paul H. Landis. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. Pp. xvi 
-f 371. $2.20. 

The Pueblo Indians of San Ildefonso. By 
William Whitman. New York: Co¬ 
lumbia University Press, 1947. Pp. vii 
-I- 164. $2.76. 

Social Work Year Book 19U7. Edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 714. $3.60. 



NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Leland B. Tate 

Community Service, Inc., Yellow Columbia University, Mr. Sloan Way- 


Springes, Ohio announces the fourth printing: 
of Arthur E Morgan’s The Small Com¬ 
munity; Foundation of Democratic Life. 
Available in quantities at a substantial dis¬ 
count, this book is a valuable guide to the 
study of small community problems. A study 
outline is provided to instructors, and a coi- 
respondence course based on the book may 
also be secured. The four divisions of the 
book are entitled: The Significance of the 
Community, Community Organization, Spe¬ 
cific Community Interests, and Concluding 
Observations. 

Mark Rich, reviewing the book in the 
Christian Century, says, “This book is a 
signpost directing the community to its true 
destiny. . . 

Farm Foundation Conference. A meet¬ 
ing of administrators and rural sociologists 
was held in Chicago on May 1 and 2 under 
the sponsorship of the Farm Foundation, 
acting on suggestions from several sources 
in the Land Grant Colleges and in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
'There were discussions of the status of 
rural sociology in research, resident instruc¬ 
tion and extension, and special attention was 
given to opportunities for future develop¬ 
ment in these fields. The personnel of the 
conference included Land-Grant College 
Presidents: F. T. Mitchell of Mississippi and 
J. A. Hannah of Michigan; Extension Direc¬ 
tors; H. C. Ramsower of Ohio, and Ide P. 
Trotter of Texas; Experiment Station di¬ 
rectors: A. L. Deering of Maine and Clyde 
Bailey of Minnesota; College employed rural 
sociologists: H. W. Beers of Kentucky, C. P, 
Loomis of Michigan, R. A, Poison of New 
York, J. H. Kolb of Wisconsin, and P. H. 
Landis of Washington; U. S. Department of 
Agpiiculture representatives: M. L. Wilson, 
Carl C. Taylor, Douglas Ensminger, Edmund 
deS. Brunner and Gladys Gallup. 


land has been appointed instructor in rural 
sociology at Columbia for the coming aca¬ 
demic year. He succeeds Dr. Alan Wester- 
man, who becomes Assistant Trade Commis¬ 
sioner for Australia to the United States. 

Dr. Douglas Ensminger, United States 
Department of Agrriculture, will be in charge 
of rural sociology at Columbia University 
for the 1947 summer session. 

Professor Brunner has received a small 
research grant to produce an analysis of mi¬ 
gration in the United States, 1936-40, based 
on the four volumes of source data published 
by the Census on that topic. It is hoped 
to issue the report early in 1948. 

Harvard University. Zimme.*man’s Fam¬ 
ily and Civilization, published by Harper 
and Brothers will be off the press by Sep¬ 
tember. 

Harvard is still fundamentally interested 
in training creative minds in rural affairs. 
Gifted graduate students should correspond 
with Carle C. Zimmerman about admission 
and grants-in-aid for completing their work 
in sociology. 

University op Illinois. Dr. David E. 
Lindstrom, rural sociologist, was one of four 
Illinois leaders cited for distinguished ser¬ 
vice by the Illinois Welfare Association at 
its 5l8t conference held last November 17 in 
Peoria. 

University op Kentucky. Irwin T. 
Sanders, head of the Department of Socio¬ 
logy, has been named chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on World Organisation of the Rural 
Sociological Society. Dr. Sanders was recent¬ 
ly made a director of the Committee for 
Kentucky, and other staff members are 
assisting in community organization phases 
of this eitizens’ movement. 

The Department of Sociology has an¬ 
nounced the initiation of a Social Research 
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Consultation Service, available to leaders 
seeking assistance in the conduct of social 
surveys or other social research and fact 
finding activities. Irwin T. Sanders, C. Arn¬ 
old Anderson and David Hatch are available 
as consultants in connection with this pro¬ 
ject. 

The Tenth Annual Rural Leadership In¬ 
stitute and Pastors* Short Course was held 
at the College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, April 22, 23 and 24. W. D. 
Nicholls, head of the Department of Farm 
Economics was one of four men awarded 
citations for constructive rural leadership 
by the Kentucky Rural Church Fellowship 
on the occasion of the Tenth Institute. Ralph 
J. Ramsey and Harold F. Kaufman repre¬ 
sented the College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics in making arrangements for the 
Institute. 

M. Taylor Matthews, assigned by the Di¬ 
vision of Farm Population and Rural Wel¬ 
fare to collaborative research in Kentucky 
and Tennessee is working with Howard W. 
Beers, head of the Rural Sociology Section, 
on a study of selected cases of organized 
efforts toward community development. 

C. Arnold Anderson is moderator of the 
University of Kentucky weekly radio round 
tables. 

The University has announced that the 
staffs and facilities in the Sociology Depart¬ 
ment and the Rural Sociology Section are 
jointly available to students in the Graduate 
School. 

James S. Brown has joined the rural 
sociology research staff and is engaged in 
a study of the social effects of the returning 
rural migration. 

Virlyn A. Boyd, graduate of the Berry 
School and of the University of Kentucky 
has been appointed to a grraduate assistant- 
ship in rural sociology. 

Michigan State College. Half and quar¬ 
ter time graduate assistantships are avail¬ 
able to students desiring to do graduate 
work in the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology next year. These are furnished 
by the School of Graduate Study and pay 
up to 11000 with exemptions from all fees 


and tuition. Also larger fellowship grants 
are available for advanced students. In ad¬ 
dition part-time positions are available in 
connection with the Experiment Station and 
other research projects. Research done by 
graduate or experiment station assistants 
may be used in graduate dissertations. Ap¬ 
plications for assistantships and fellowships 
should be submitted to the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 

The Social Research Service of Michigan 
State College is the name given a new 
agency established in the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology by the Michigan 
State Board of Agriculture to survey public 
opinion and study human relations. It is 
supported by the general College, Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station, and Extension 
Service and accepts funds from private and 
public agencies. Activities of the Social Re¬ 
search Service supplement the studies cur¬ 
rently financed and carried out under the 
auspices of the Section of Sociology and 
Anthropology of the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station. It also may carry out 
projects not adapted to the purposes and 
programs of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Through the Social Research Service, Dr. 
Loomis, Director, and Wilson Longmore, 
Graduate School Fellow on leave from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, are now 
conducting a study to appraise colonization 
possibilities and public opinion concerning 
immigration and colonization of European 
refugees in the Andean countries of South 
America for the Intergovernmental Com¬ 
mittee on Refugees. Another project fi¬ 
nanced by the Social Science Research Coun¬ 
cil and the United States Department of 
Agriculture attempts to appraise the results 
of the trainee programs under which Latin 
American students are brought to this coun¬ 
try. Also, the Service is using funds from 
the War Department to analyze factors re¬ 
lated to the rise of Nazism and Communism 
in Germany. 

Other projects described below are con¬ 
ducted through the SRS by staff members of 
the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
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pology as project leaders under whom grad¬ 
uate assistants and staff members partici¬ 
pate. In the field of public opinion research 
and as a part of class work in social psy¬ 
chology courses, Professor E. A. Schuler and 
Duane Gibson are project leaders. They also 
are making studies for the community 
school service program of the State Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction to appraise medi¬ 
cal needs and establish priorities for com¬ 
munity action. Public opinion and group re¬ 
lation studies are being conducted for the 
Extension Service, Emergency Farm Labor 
Program and County Library Association 
These latter studies are financed by the 
agencies requesting the service and the 
Department of Adult Education. 

Professor Solon Kimball is helping Michi¬ 
gan localities and the Department of Adult 
Education in appraising community needs 
and developing programs to meet them. On 
the basis of research work previously done. 
Professor C. R. Hoffer is assisting county 
medical associations, the State Department 
of Public Instruction, Farmers’ Home Ad¬ 
ministration, and the county health services 
to appraise medical needs. Professor J. F. 
Thaden is aiding the State Department of 
Public Instruction in delineating boundaries 
for school reorganization and planning pur¬ 
poses and has just completed a study of the 
school adjustments necessitated by the con¬ 
struction of college trailer camps and other 
housing units. Professor Judson Landis has 
finished a preliminary analysis of marriage 
adjustments among 600 married veterans 
and other Michigan State College students 
living in trailer camps and elsewhere in the 
Lansing area. This research has been fi¬ 
nanced by the Graduate School through a 
graduate assistantship and by grants from 
the School of Home Economics and the All- 
College Research fund. At the request of 
local Extension officials Professor Christoph¬ 
er Sower is making studies of leadership 
patterns and felt needs of people living in 
the fringe area of Flint, Michigan. This 
study is being made to furnish information 
upon which to base Extension work in urban 
and suburban areas. 


University of Minnesota. Dr. Frank 
D. Alexander, of the Division of Farm Popu¬ 
lation and Rural Welfare, has been stationed 
at University Farm, University of Minne¬ 
sota, during the past winter and has been 
making a study of rural social organizations 
of Goodhue County. 

Dr. Peter A. Munch, of the University of 
Oslo, spent about six weeks in Minnesota, 
investigating research methods as part of 
his year’s program of study as a fellow of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

A Rural Church Institute was held May 
G-9 at University Farm. Dr. Douglas Mar¬ 
shall acted as chairman of the progp^m com¬ 
mittee and vice-chairman of the general 
committee. Participating rural sociologists 
from off campus were Dr. David E. Lind- 
strom of the University of Illinois, and Dr. 
Carl C. Taylor of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

University op North Carolina. The 
Department of Sociology has been expanded 
and is now called the Department of Socio¬ 
logy and Anthropology. A minor is offered 
in Social Anthropology for the Master’s and 
Ph. D. degrees. Courses include; General An¬ 
thropology, Cultural Anthropology, The 
Negro, Races and People of Africa, Native 
Peoples and CuPures of Latin America, 
Theories of Culture, Folk Cultures in the 
Modem World, Race and Culture Contacts, 
Seminars in Anthropology. 

John P. Gillin, Ph.D., Harvard, has joined 
the Department as professor of Anthropolo¬ 
gy and will continue his Latin American 
studies in addition to a new program of 
cultural studies in southern communities. 
Graduate assistantships paying up to $1600 
annually and field expenses are available. 
Guy B. Johnson, who has been on leave for 
three years as director of the Southern Re¬ 
gional Council, will return in September 
1947 to resume his teaching and research 
in the field of anthropology, race and cul¬ 
ture contacts. 

The Department continues to offer a 
minor *in Rural Sociology for the Master’s 
and Ph.D. degrees. Courses in this field in¬ 
clude Rural Sociology, Rural Social-Econo- 
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micf, Rural Cooperation, North Carolina: 
EU!onomic and Social, History of Agriculture, 
Rural Land Planning and Land Economics, 
The Rural Community, and reading and 
research courses on Rural Social Problems. 
Close cooperation is maintained with the 
Department of Rural Sociology at North 
Carolina State College, and an increased ex¬ 
change of graduate students is anticipated. 

John E. Ivey, Jr., Ph.D., North Carolina, 
has joined the Department as associate pro¬ 
fessor. He also serves as Chief of the Divi¬ 
sion of Research Interpretation in the In¬ 
stitute for Research in Social Science. Dr. 
Ivey is offering new courses in Experimental 
Sociology and Techniques of Social Action. 
In connection with the Institute he will con¬ 
duct a program of research and service in 
the field of communication and other aspects 
of applied social science. 

Another addition to the Department is 
Nichoas J. Demerath, Ph.D., Harvard, as 
associate professor of Sociology. Dr. Deme¬ 
rath handles courses in Social Theory, The 
Urban Community, and Housing. His re¬ 
search interests lie in the field of urbanism 
and housing. 

ftloward W. Odum has been on leave this 
year as visiting professor and Stilliman 
Fellow at Yale University. He returns in 
June. 

Another development of interest to rural 
sociologists is the recently established grad¬ 
uate curriculum leading to the Master’s de¬ 
gree in Regional Planning. This program 
of research and training is under the Di¬ 
rection of John A. Parker, who received his 
training in architecture and planning at 
M. I. T. In addition to Mr. Parker, who is 
professor of Regional Planning, James M. 
Webb, also trained in architecture and plan¬ 
ning at M. I. T., has joined the staff as 
associate professor of Regional Planning. In 
connection with the research and laboratory 
work of this program, Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Webb serve on the staff of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science. Along with other 
departments of Social Science, Mathematics, 
and the School of Public Health, the Depart¬ 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology co¬ 
operates in this program. Students are pre¬ 


pared for positions with local, state, and 
regional planning agencies, as well as with 
other governmental units and for private 
practice. 

Oregon State College. Robert H. Dann, 
associate professor of Sociology is away on 
his sabbatical leave visiting New Zealand 
and Australia under the auspices of the Bri¬ 
tish society of Friends and the American 
Society of Friends. 

Dr. H. H. Plambeck, previously at Mon¬ 
tana State College came to Oregon State 
College as assistant professor of sociology 
in the fall of 1946. He received his bachelor 
of arts degree and his master of arts degree 
from the University of Oregon, and his 
doctorate from Cornell University. 

Dr. Edith Freeman, Ph. D. Cornell, was 
released from her duties at Oregon State 
College for the fall term to serve as an 
instructor in sociology. 

Dr. Richard L. Woolbert, formerly of South 
Dakota State College, started teaching in 
the department on January 2. He did his un¬ 
dergraduate work at the University of 
Illinois and received advanced degrees in 
sociology from the University of Chicago 
and the University of Iowa. 

Southern Sociological Society. The 
Southern Sociological Society held its tenth 
annual meeting on April 11 and 12, 1947, at 
the Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn¬ 
essee. It was at Knoxville, 12 years ago, that 
the Society was organized with Professor 
E. T. Krueger of Vanderbilt University as 
the moving spirit. The Society has grown 
rapidly and has a membership of 276 at the 
present time. 

President T. Lynn Smith of Louisiana 
State University had arranged an excellent 
program for the meeting which was well 
attended—there being more than 176 regis¬ 
tered for the meeting. The sectional topics 
were: Teaching of Sociology, Sociological 
Aspects of Health, The South’s 2 Million 
Aged, Race and Cultural Contacts, Urban 
Developments in the South, and Critiques of 
Sociological Research in the South. 
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The officers of the Society for 1947>48 
are: 

President, Coyle E. Moore, Florida State 
College for Women; 1st Vice President, C. 
Horace Hamilton, North Carolina State Col> 
lege; 2nd Vice President, Laura Smith 
Ebaugh, Furman University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Morton B. King, Jr., University 
of Mississippi; Representative to the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the American Sociological 
Society, H. C. Brearley, Peabody College. 
Members of the Executive Committee are 
Irwin T. Sanders, University of Kentucky, 
Charles G. Gomillion, Tuskegee In.stitute; 
Roy E. Hyde, Southeastern Louisiaihi Col¬ 
lege; Edgar T. Thompson, Duke University. 

State College op Washington. Lloyd J. 
Elias was appointed assistant in rural so¬ 
ciology, Washington Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, beginning the spring semester, 
1947. He is on temporary leave from the 
Pullman High School and will work toward 
his doctor’s degree while on appointment in 
the Division of Rural Sociology. 

Wayne University. Dr. Norman D. 
Humphery, associate professor of sociology 
and anthropology, has been awarded a 
grant-in-aid by the Viking Fund of New 
York in order to finance further the Wayne 
University Tecolotlan Project of which he 
is director. This project contemplates a de¬ 
tailed community survey of a town typical of 
those from which Mexican-Americans emi¬ 
grated to American cities and towns. 

Dr. Edward C. Jandy, associate professor 
of sociology, returned to Wayne University 
February 1 from more than 14 months in 
Ethiopia and the Near East. He served as 
Director of Public Welfare for UNRRA in 
Ethiopia. 

The Wayne Sociological Society, of which 
Professor Don C. Marsh is president, now 
has 160 members among the alumni of 
Wayne University. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture 
AND Mechanic Arts. Sigurd Johansen has 
been promoted to professor of sociology and 
has been appointed head of the Department 
of History and Social Science. 


MESSAGE ABOUT OUi. 

MEETING 

Dear Fellow-Members: 

The meeting of our Society to be 
Fontana Recreation Village, North v 
lina, in the Tennessee Valley Region its 
August 26th to 29th inclusive has attractivt^ 
opportunities for us all. 

As you can see from the program printed 
in this issue, we are going to have fine 
papers presenting important topics. We are 
allowing for considerable discussion. We 
want everyone to participate. Most of our 
meetings should be seminars. 

We will get to see TV A in action and 
hear about its development from the top 
men in the organization. The panel discus¬ 
sion will be an excellent climax to our study 
of Regionalism. 

Then we will have a good time. I am told 
that Fontana is located in a beautiful moun¬ 
tain spot. The folder I sent you tells what 
outing facilities are there. We should have 
fun using them. 

I hope you can bring your family. Not 
the least of our opportunities at this meet¬ 
ing will be to come to know each other in a 
more intimate way. Let’s make this a gath¬ 
ering of the families of the Rural Sociolog¬ 
ists Please make every effort to attend. 

C wdially, 

W. A. Anderson, PrsBident. 

RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
PROGRAM FOR ANNUAL MEETING 
Fontana Village (TVA), N. C.; 

August 26 to 29, 1947 
Theme: The Changing Pattern of Rural 
Life 

Tuesday, August 26 
10:00 to 12:00 a.m.—Registration. 

2:00 to 2:55 p.m.—Business Meeting. 

3:00 to 5:00 p.m.—Opening Program Ses¬ 
sion—Howard Beers, Chairman. 

3:00 to 3:20 p.m.—The Changing Econom¬ 
ic Foundation—Arnold Anderson. 

3:20 to 3:40 p.m.—The Land Tenure and 
Farm Labor Foundations — Harold 
Hoffsommer. 

3:40 to 4:00 p.m.—The Conservation of 
Land and Resources—Merton Oyler. 
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4:00 to 5:00 p.m.—Discuseion Period— 
Six Discussants—five minutes each— 
Thirty minutes of free discussion. 

8:00 to 9'30 p.m.—Movies and Past, Pres¬ 
ent and Prospective Conditions in the 
TVA Area, William Cole, Chairman, 
to introduce TVA Series. 

Wednesday, August 27 

9:00 to 12:00 a.m.—Chairman, Carle C. 
Zimmerman. 

9:00 to 9:20 a.m.—The Changing Popula¬ 
tion Pattern—B. 0. Williams. 

9:20 to 9:40 a.m.—The Changing Ecolog¬ 
ical Pattern—Community and Neigh¬ 
borhood Structure. 

9:40 to 10:00 a.m.—Public Policies for 
Our Changing Rural Life—Wilson Gee. 

10:00 to 11:00 a.m.—Discussion—Six Dis¬ 
cussants—Five minutes each. Thirty 
minutes of free discussion. 

11:00 to 12:00 a.m.—Report of the Re¬ 
search Committee—T. Lynn Smith. 

1:00 to 6:30 p.m.—Informal and Family 
Group Recreation. Special Interest 
Group Meetings, if desired. 

8:00 to 9:30 p.m.—The Regional Program 
and Plan to TVA—Address by G. F. 
Gant, General Manager of TVA—Thir¬ 
ty minutes of discussion—C. C. Taylor, 
Chairman. 

Thursday, August 28 

9:00 to 12:00 a.m.—Chairman, Fred R. 
Yoder. 

9:00 to 9:20 a.m.—The Rural School in 


Present Circumstances—J. F. Thaden. 

9:20 to 9:40 a.m.—Health and Health 
Programs for Rural People—Horace 
Hamilton. 

9:40 to 10:00 a.m.—The Rural Church 
and Changing Rural Life—T. A. Tripp. 

10:00 to 11:00 a.m.—Discussion—Six Dis¬ 
cussants—Five minutes each—Open 
discussion. Thirty minutes. 

11:00 to 12:00 a.m.—Forward Steps in 
Sociology Extension—William Stacy, 
Extension Committee. 

1:00 to 5:30 p.m.—Informal and Family 
Group Recreation. Special Interest 
Group Meetings, if desired. 

8:00 to 9:80 p.m.—The Agricultural and 
Local Community Program of TVA— 
Address by W. J. McGlothlin, Chief of 
TVA Training. Thirty minutes for dis¬ 
cussion, Charles Loomis, Chairman. 

Friday, August 29 

9:00 to 11:00 a.m.—Chairman, Douglas 
Ensminger. 

9-00 to 10:00 a.m—The Presidential Ad¬ 
dress, W. A. Anderson. 

10:00 to 11:00 am.—Graduate Training 
for Rural Sociologists, Ray Wakeley, 
Extension Committee. 

11:00 to 12:00 a.m.—Business Meeting. 

1:00 to 3:00 p.m.—Informal Recreation. 

3:00 to 7:00 p.m.—Society Outdoor Picnic. 

8:00 to 9:30 p.m.—Panel Discussion: Reg¬ 
ionalism and Rural Prospects—Rupert 
Vance, Chairman and Leader. 
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Rural Rehabilitation—^Theory and Practice * 

By Olaf F. Laraonf 


ABSTRACT 

Rural rehabilitation, aa experienced and demonstrated in the United States 
since 1934, is an instrument desig:ned to improve the welfare of lower income 
farm people. 

The present paper is limited to a consideration of the standard rural re* 
habiltation loan program and its forerunners. The standard program was 
carried on by the Resettlement Administration from July, 1936 to September, 
1937 and by the Farm Security Administration from 1937 until the recent or¬ 
ganization of the Farmers' Home Administration. It originated in activities 
carried on prior to July, 1935 by the Federal and State Emergency Relief 
Administrations, usually through the state rural rehabilitation corporations. 
State rural rehabilitation corporations were established in 46 states, the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico; although those in Mary¬ 
land, Massachusetts, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii never functioned. 

RESUMEN 

La rehabilitacidn rural segun se ha experimentado y demostrado en los 
Estados Unidos desde 1934 es un instrumento disehado para aumeniar el 
bieiiestar de los campesinos de bajo nivel econdmico. 

El presente informe se limita a la consideracidn del programa de prdstamos 
de rehabilitacidn rural y sus antecesores. £1 programa normal se llevd a cabo 
por la Resettlement Administration de julio, 1936 a septiembre, 1937 y por la 
Farm Security Administration de 1937 hasta la reciente organizacidn de 
Farmers^ Home Administration. Se ongind en actividades llevadas a cabo antes 
de julio 1936 por la Federal and State Emergency Relief Administrations» por 
lo comiln por medio de corporaciones de rehabilitacidn rural del estado. Estas 
corporaciones se establecieron en 46 estados, el Districto de Colombia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, y Puerto Rico; aunque las de Maryland, Massachusetts, el Districto de 
Colombia, y Hawaii nunca funcionaron. 


Introduction 

Standard RR loan program char¬ 
acteristics. —The chief characteris¬ 
tics of the standard loan program in¬ 
clude 1) credit for normal farm and 
home operating expenses to farm 
families unable to obtain satisfactory 
financing from any other private or 


* Prepared for meetin^r of the Rural So¬ 
ciological Society at Chicago, Illinois, De- 
ceml^r 30, 1946. 

t While the author is now on the staff at 
Cornell University, the material for this pa¬ 
per was obtained from a study made while 
on the staff of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 


federal source, 2) supervision, or ad¬ 
visory assistance, which includes help 
in making farm and home plans and 
*'on the farm*' teaching of improved 
farm and home practices, 8) rehabili¬ 
tation in place, that is without reset¬ 
tlement. Financial aid is of a **high 
risk" type from a banking point of 
view, for the purpose of advancing so¬ 
cial welfare objectives. The supervi¬ 
sion ideally performs an educational 
function designed to improve the 
status*of the supervised and to de¬ 
velop his skills and abilities for his 
own welfare. To some, the word “su- 
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pervision” carries an undesirable con¬ 
notation. ’ 

While other techniques have been 
adapted or developed to aid family 
rehabilitation, it is the combination 
of credit and supervision which is the 
unique feature which has resulted in 
the standard loan program's being 
called a “social invention of high sig¬ 
nificance." * 

Relation to other rehabilitation 
measures .—As measured by number 
of families reached, amount of money 
involved, geographic coverage or du¬ 
ration of program contacts with fami¬ 
lies, the standard loan program is the 
most significant of the publicly spon¬ 
sored rural rehabilitation activities.* 

While more spectacular, the sub¬ 
sistence homesteads and various re- 
settlement-type rehabilitation pro¬ 
jects have in practice been a relative¬ 
ly minor activity reaching perhaps 
fewer than 20,000 families in about 
200 projects. * Non-stendard loans 


‘John D. Black in **Agricultural Credit 
Policy in the United States, 1946”, Journal 
of Fartn Economies, (August 1946), 691- 
614, makes a case for using the term “ser¬ 
vicing.” 

• Ibid. 

* This is not to imply that such measures 
as feed and seed loans, credit extended 
through FCA, or the AAA benefit payments 
did not have important effects which made 
them* substitutes for direct rehabilitation 
aid in many cases. 

*For analyses of these projects see Rus¬ 
sell Lord and Paul H. Johnstone, editors, 
A Place on Earth, (Washington, D. O.: 
BAE, USDA, 1942); Joseph W. Eaton, Ex¬ 
ploring Tomorrow* s Agriculture, (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943); Hear¬ 
ings Before the Select Committee on Agri- 
eulture, to Investigate the Activities of the 
Farm Security Administration, House of 
Representatives, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
First Session, Pursuant to H. Res. 119, 


(maximum size $800 and without an 
approved farm and home plan) were 
made for emergency purposes to 340,- 
000 borrowers during the period July 
1936—June 1944, but accounted for 
only 32 per cent of the total number 
of rehabilitation loans to individuals 
and a much smaller proportion of the 
loan funds.* Grant-only cases, num¬ 
bering about 623,000 through June 
1944, were to needy families custom¬ 
arily dependent upon agriculture who 
received aid which in non-farm areas 
was called direct relief. * Little reha¬ 
bilitation was involved in the assist¬ 
ance to grant-only cases nor in the 
migratory labor camps. 

The relationship of the standard 
loan program to these other activi¬ 
ties under the same administering 
agency is suggested by the following: 
typically all of the several activities 
of the agency have been conducted by 
one set of officials at the county level, 


• For example, two-fifths of the non-stan¬ 
dard loan borrowers whose loans came from 
other than corporation trust funds account¬ 
ed for but 2.6 per cent of the amount of 
loans to individuals from these other funds. 
These other funds accounted for 787 million 
dollars of loans to individuals as compared 
with 73 million from corporation trust 
funds during the 1936-1944 period. 

• The only special study of grant cases 
known to the writer is that of Clair A. Bon- 
durant, A Study of One Hundred Farm Se¬ 
curity Administration Grant Families in 
Ellis County, Kansas, 19S9, Sociology Series 
No. 1, (Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Studies, 1941). 


(Washington, D. C. Part III, 1944). In the 
latter report FSA indicated about 15(000 
families had been aided on all rural and 
subsistence homesteads projects (p. 1030), 
whereas Eaton states pro^sion had been 
made through June, 1941 for settlement of 
36,416 families on full-time farms by FSA 
and predecessors (p. 86). 
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except for resettlement projects and 
migratory labor camps; a tenant pur¬ 
chase (farm ownership) borrower or 
resettlement project occupant could 
receive a standard loan but would not 
be classified as a standard loan bor¬ 
rower; prior to restrictions in the 
amount and use of grant funds, a 
standard loan borrower could receive 
a grant; upon receiving a standard 
loan, an emergency (non-standard) 
loan borrower became a standard bor¬ 
rower. 

Basis for this paper —The present 
paper is in effect a highly condensed 
abstract of parts of a report on a 
rather comprehensive study made by 
the writer with the help of a number 
of associates while on the staff of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics.’ 
The major purposes of this BAE re¬ 
port were (1) to trace the develop¬ 
ment of program policies and of reha¬ 
bilitation tools and techniques asso¬ 
ciated with the standard rural rehabi¬ 
litation loan program, (2) to draw 
some generalizations with respect to 
the rehabilitation process and the use 
of rehabilitation tools and techniques 
and (3) to attempt to set forth some 
of the major issues involved in rural 
rehabilitation from the standpoint of 
public policy." 

’ Paul J. Jehlik, Ralph R. Botts, Elcho L. 
Greenshields, Donald C. Horton, Giles Hu¬ 
bert, T. Wilson Longmore, Orlin J. Scoville, 
and Rachel Rowe Swiger prepared or as¬ 
sisted in the preparation of certain sections 
of the report circulated for review pur¬ 
poses under the title, Ten Yeare of Rural 
Rehabilitation in the United States, and now 
submitted for publication by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

'Because this program offers many sug¬ 
gestions for measures of rural reconstruc¬ 
tion in other countries, administrative pro- 


Analysis was necessarily limited to 
the over-all national picture, with 
some attention to broad area differ¬ 
ences as represented by administra¬ 
tive regions although it is recognized 
that there have been many variations 
among the regions, among states 
within regions, and among districts 
and counties within states. * 

While no uniform out-off date was 
possible for the statistical data and 
most of the statistics carry into 1943 
or 1944, the major emphasis of des¬ 
cription and analysis was upon the 
pre-war program. However, wartime 
changes were indicated briefly. 

Quantitative data included (1) a 
special survey made by BAE, with 
the help of WPA funds, of 39,296 
standard borrowers who entered the 
program during the period March 
1936—February 1939 and who were 
distributed among the 12 continental 
FSA regions, “ (2) the annual family 
progress reports of standard borrow¬ 
ers for the >t‘ars 1937-1943, (8) 
periodic and special reports obtained 
for administrative use by the admin¬ 
istering agency, and (4) special com¬ 
pilations made by FSA personnel in 
accordance with BAE requests. Ad¬ 
ministrative procedural documents, 
congressional hearings, and inter¬ 
views and field observations at all ad¬ 
ministrative levels since 1934 have 

* Mont of the data are available on a state 
basis, and some on a county basis, although 
only re|idonal and national figures were in¬ 
cluded in the report. 

“ The methodology for this survey Is in¬ 
cluded as Appendix B of the complete re¬ 
port. • 


cedures and some of the techniques were 
treated in some detail. 
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been used to supplement and inter¬ 
pret the statistics. The findings of 
more localized studies by the state 
agricultural experiment stations and 
BAE were also freely drawn upon in 
the attempt to summarize existing re¬ 
search in this field. ” The limitations 
of these data are brought out in a 
later section. 

Program Development and Scope: 

The People Concerned 

Origin and development —The ru¬ 
ral rehabilitation program began in a 
relief setting as an emergency public 
assistance measure in a crisis period, 
an origin which later caused certain 
difficulties—^the times called for 
speed, for “doing something.” Al¬ 
though feed and seed loans, first 
made in 1918, had some of the “high 
risk” characteristics of rehabilitation 
loans and had certain relief effects, 
and although localized groups of far¬ 
mers in the past had occasionally 
sought and received public relief in 
times of catastrophe from such cau¬ 
ses as drought and grasshoppers, “ 
the new program marked the first 
official federal recognition of the 
special problems of lower income and 
needy farmers. 

The severity of the economic de¬ 
pression and the inability of local 
units of government and private 
soui^es to meet relief needs in the tra- 

” Many of these studies are listed in Re- 
hahUitaUon of Low-Income Farmers, com- 
niled by John M. McNeill. Library List No. 
6, U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, 
(Washington, August, 1943). 

** For one example see Robert G. Dunbar, 
^‘Agricultural Adjustments in Eastern Col¬ 
orado in the Eighteen-nineties,'* Agincul- 
tural History, XVIII (January, 1944), 41- 
62. 


ditional ways led the federal govern¬ 
ment to break with precedent and ac¬ 
cept aid to the unemployed as its 
function. However, the first measures 
following passage of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933 gener¬ 
ally made no differentiation between 
needy farmers and unemployed work¬ 
ers. But from the beginning, calls 
from farmers for help from FERA 
indicated a need for a distinct type of 
program. 

Groundwork was broken by the 
trial efforts in the emergency relief 
programs of a few states in 1933 to 
make loans of tools and workstock to 
needy farmers in place of direct or 
work relief. When the rehabilitation 
program was started nationally un¬ 
der FERA in April, 1934 some 600,- 
000 farm families were estimated to 
be receiving relief. Another 600,000 
families receiving relief lived in ru¬ 
ral areas. Under FERA, there was 
no standard loan program as such. In 
fact, the bulk of the activity would 
later have been classified as emer¬ 
gency loans or grants but the basic 
elements — loans plus supervision — 
were established. Before the FERA 
rehabilitation program gave way to 
the Resettlement Administration 
some 397,000 cases were made “loans” 
totaling 49 million dollars. 

This early experience led the Re¬ 
settlement Administration to differ¬ 
entiate several categories of aid, one 
of which was the standard loan. At 
this stage, standard loan activities 
were considered as temporary and as 
being, in the long run, definitely sub¬ 
ordinate to land purchase and reset- 
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tlement. By the time Resettlement 
was succeeded by the Farm Security 
Administration, the standard pro¬ 
gram was established as the major 
activity. By this time it was begin¬ 
ning to be seen as not only a means 
of meeting emergency types of dis¬ 
tress among farmers but as an instru¬ 
ment for attacking deep-rooted pro¬ 
blems of rural poverty which were 
being recognized. 

Program scope and coverage — 
Some 695,000 families were classified 
as standard loan borrowers between 
July 1, 1935 and September 30, 1943. 
This excludes farm ownership bor¬ 
rowers and project occupants who 
may have also had standard loans. By 
the end of 1945 the number had risen 
to nearly 770,000—equivalent to one 
out of every 8 farm operators report¬ 
ed by the U. S. Census. The propor¬ 
tion would be considerably larger if 
from the census figures were deduct¬ 
ed those operators for whom farming 
is not the main source of livelihood. 
These borrower families were dis¬ 
persed throughout all but a dozen 
counties of the nation. Counties with 
the largest proportions of their farm¬ 
ers with such loans tend to be concen¬ 
trated in the Mountain and Great 
Plains states. However, nearly three- 
fifths of the total number were in the 
14 states comprising what are usually 
termed the “four Southern Regions” 
—IV, V, VI, and VIII. Several coun¬ 
ties, mostly in the cotton-plantation 
areas, each had more than 1,000 bor¬ 
rowers. These figures do not include 
any of the cases made loans under 
FERA who were classified as “non¬ 


standard” or “grant only” cases 
after transfer to the Resettlement 
Administration or who were not 
transferred. 

Between July 1935 and June 1944 
a total of 787 million dollars from ap¬ 
propriated and borrowed funds was 
obligated as standard loans to indi¬ 
viduals. (Some of this money was for 
standard loans to farm ownership 
borrowers and project occupants). 
Direct loans to associations, some or 
all of whose members were standard 
borrowers, totaled 22 million during 
the same period. Loans to individuals 
from what are known as “corporation 
trust funds” totaled 73 million during 
the same period, some of which was 
for standard loans to standard bor¬ 
rowers. 

A comparison of the number of bor¬ 
rowers with several estimates of the 
number of farm families potentially 
eligible for loans makes it clear that 
by no means all eligible farm families 
have been reached. “ 

Selection policies — Eligibility re¬ 
quirements for a standard loan have 
changed from time to time. At first 
being on or eligible for relief was a 
major prerequisite. Later the upper 
limit was set by the inability to ob¬ 
tain credit at reasonable rates or 
terms from other sources. The lower 


” A BAE estimate based in part upon data 
from the 1940 U. S. Census of Ag^culture 
would indicate 42 per cent of the potentially 
eligible had been reached through Septem¬ 
ber, 1943. See Paul J. Jehlik and Olaf F. 
Larson, Ob§tacle9 to Increased War-Food 
Produetion by Low-Income Farmer$, FSA, 
Release No. 3, 1942 Family Progress Re¬ 
port, (June 7, 1943). Estimates by county 
supervisors indicate a higher percentage of 
coverage. 
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limit has been quite subjective. Con¬ 
trol of some land resources as an 
operator has been one of the qualifi¬ 
cations, thus automatically barring 
from the program anyone who could 
not secure the use of a piece of land. 
In general, the loans have been re¬ 
served for those whose usual occupa¬ 
tion has been that of farm operator, 
including those recently displaced, and 
for sons of farmers wanting to start 
out for themselves. The program has 
not been used to encourage unemploy¬ 
ed industrial workers to enter agricul¬ 
ture. Emphasis has been on assisting 
full-time farmers, although some al¬ 
lowance has been made for off-farm 
work which doesn’t interfere with 
farming operations. 

Under FERA there were some 
wholesale transfers of agricultural 
families from the relief rolls without 
much regard for capacity to become 
self-supporting as farm operators in 
line with rehabilitation objectives. 
As a rule, however, the presence of an 
able-bodied man, evidence of industry, 
and capacity to profit from supervi¬ 
sion and financial aid have been 
among the primary requirements. 
Very few loans have been made 
where there was but one person in 
the household, farming being a family 
enterprise. To some degree loans have 
been made or denied as an instrument 
of policy, for example, to promote 
better land-use; at one time to en¬ 
courage population movement out of 
agriculture, and to secure maximum 
national production and most effi¬ 
cient use of the nation’s manpower 


in wartime; at another time to dis¬ 
courage migration. 

Borrower characteriatica and 
trends —^Borrowers accepted under 
the FERA rehabilitation program 
had the lowest socio-economic status, 
the least amount of physical and fi¬ 
nancial resources, and were the most 
disadvantaged of those accepted at 
any time. An upward trend in selec¬ 
tion of borrowers was definitely un¬ 
der way by the time the Farm Secur¬ 
ity Administration was started and 
except for a down-swing in 1939, re¬ 
sulting from administrative pressure 
to “dig deeper,” continued into the 
war years. This trend derived from 
the fact that there were more appli¬ 
cants than money, larger case-loads 
than supervisors could handle ade¬ 
quately, pressure to make a good col¬ 
lection record, and generally unfavor¬ 
able loan experience with the very 
low-income group. These forces re¬ 
sulted in tending to select applicants 
with the best prospects for repay¬ 
ment and requiring the least super¬ 
visory effort. Wartime objectives of 
maximum food production and labor 
utilization accentuated this trend. 
This upward trend in selection meant 
the floor, rather than the ceiling, was 
raised in practice. 

Significant comparison of standard 
borrowers with all farmers is handi¬ 
capped by the fact that the data for 
all farmers reported by the U. S. Cen¬ 
sus includes those who because of age, 
health or occupation are essentially 
rural “residents” rather than active 
farm operators. Compared with all 
farmers, however, borrowers at the 
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time of acceptance were less likely to 
own the farm operated. If they owned, 
they were likely to have a poorer 
farm. If he had been an operator 
the borrower had about the same size 
of farm, on the average, although not 
likely as fertile nor well-equipped. 
Borrowers were younger, had a larger 
family, and were more likely to have 
an unbroken family. Probabilities are 
that borrowers were more likely to 
have received some form of relief aid 
during the thirties, to have a lower 
level of living, smaller income, and to 
do some work off the farm. The 
average active standard borrower in 
1943 had a net income from all sources 
which would place him just below 
the midpoint in the distribution for 
all farmers. Comparison with just 
those for whom farming was the ma¬ 
jor enterprise, rather than with all 
farmers, would place the rehabilita¬ 
tion group in a lower relative position 
on the income scale. 

While there has been a wide range 
of characteristics and resources on 
the part of borrowers coming on the 
program within each region, there 
are central tendencies which set indi¬ 
vidual regions and groups of regions 
apart. What may be termed the reg¬ 
ional “profile of poverty” shows that 
the average borrower accepted in 
some areas would have to make tre¬ 
mendous progress to be as well off as 
were the borrowers in other areas 
even before they received rehabilita¬ 
tion assistance. Poverty is relative to 
the standards of an area. 

A complex of problems, rather than 
a single problem, is characteristic of 


the situation of the typical rehabilita¬ 
tion family. These major problems 
include physical resources to produce 
income and protect health, skills and 
abilities to use resources, institution¬ 
al arrangements, personal traits, so¬ 
cial relationships, and credit. For 
many families, the status and the 
duration of poverty was such that the 
term “rehabilitate” was not appropri¬ 
ate. They were being helped to a posi¬ 
tion they had never lost because they 
had never held it. 

The Standard Loan Program as an 

Instrument of Social Change." 

Objectives —If the standard pro¬ 
gram is conceived as an instrument to 
bring about social changes, the de¬ 
sired direction of change should be in¬ 
dicated by program objectives. When 
the program was conceived to per¬ 
form an emengency function during 
the crisis of rural relief, the goals for 
individual families were to relieve 
their suffering and to restore them to 
permanent self-support. As the pro¬ 
gram continued, as understanding 
grew of the problem of rural poverty, 
and as deep-rooted couses of poverty 
were attacked, the objectives broad¬ 
ened. Stated in somewhat philosophi¬ 
cal terms, for the individual family 
the goals also were to obtain a physi¬ 
cally healthful level of living, to ob¬ 
tain a socially desirable level of liv¬ 
ing, to acquire the skills and abilities 
needed to manage one’s own farm and 


“This approach is developed in Olaf P. 
Larson^ “The Rural Rehabilitation Program 
as an Instrument of Social Change/' Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Paeifie Soeiotogieeu Society, 
Pullman, Washington, (June, 1946), 
pp. 121-127. 
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home successfully and independently, 
to achieve security, to obtain land 
enough for an economic unit of the 
family-farm type, to become a full 
participant in a democratic way of 
life, and later, to have maximum em¬ 
ployment of family labor in the pro¬ 
duction related to the war. 

The program has also had broad 
objectives for agriculture, rural so¬ 
ciety, and the general welfare of the 
nation. Changing economic and politi¬ 
cal conditions, war, and shifts in ad¬ 
ministrative personnel have resulted 
in shifts in some of these wider goals. 
Those which have continued through¬ 
out the program or have been added 
and continued include: (1) to save 
the taxpayers* money, rehabilitation 
being viewed as more economical than 
either direct or work relief; (2) to 
preserve, reinforce, and perpetuate 
the family-type farm; (3) to bring 
about a better adjustment of popula¬ 
tion and land resources and to con¬ 
serve land resources; (4) to achieve 
full utilization of manpower in the 
low-income farm population-this last 
was a primary war measure; and (5) 
to make available to all Americans 
the opportunities of democracy so 
that they might have a stake in it. 
Objectives which have been dropped 
include: (1) to rehabilitate farmers 
without adverse effects on the com¬ 
mercial economy—this was a product 
of the fear of surpluses which prevail¬ 
ed early in the depression period; (2) 
to keep the maximum number of 
people on the land—^this was primar¬ 
ily a reflection of the dismal employ¬ 
ment outlook in the early depression 


years; and (3) to discourage undi¬ 
rected migration of the farm popula¬ 
tion—this was especially tied to the 
problem created by drought-stimu¬ 
lated migration. The fostering of 
farming as a way of life rather than 
as a commercial enterprise is a goal 
which has been greatly modified. 

These goals have not been concisely 
stated in official pronouncements. 
They are expressed more concretely 
in terms of the working tools used to 
achieve them—“live at home” meth¬ 
ods, diversified farming, tenure im¬ 
provement, debt adjustment, farm 
and home plans, “precious** cookers. 

Basic assumptions — The whole 
program has rested upon a set of as¬ 
sumptions, more implied than clearly 
spelled out. Those most basic to the 
standard rehabilitation loan program 
as a whole which have been at least 
implied during most of its life history 
are as follows: 

1. The causes of poverty for the 
majority of those affected lie outside 
the direct control of the individual 
thus so disadvantaged. Further, ex¬ 
cept for certain physical disabilities, 
accidents, and natural calamities, 
most poverty has a social origin, be¬ 
ing grounded in the nature of our 
society, its culture and the relation¬ 
ship of the individual to his social 
environment. 

2. Poverty originating in social 
causes is subject to prevention and 
correction by social action. 

3. For the most part, there is noth¬ 
ing fundamentally wrong with pover¬ 
ty-stricken rural families. They are 
willing and able to earn their own 
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living and can do so if given the right 
kind of a chance. They will respond 
to proper social action to help them. 

4. Society has a responsibility to 
alleviate and prevent poverty since 
the security of our society, not sim¬ 
ply the welfare of an individual fam¬ 
ily, is at stake. 

These fundamental assumptions 
are a rejection of the relief philo¬ 
sophy inherited from the Elizabethan 
“poor laws.” In time, one other basic 
assumption was propounded, namely, 
the resources for lasting rehabilita¬ 
tion rest within the people them¬ 
selves: therefore^ the program must 
he directed at tapping and mobilizing 
these resources. This premise is in 
accord with the democratic spirit. It 
stands for the exact opposite of pa¬ 
ternalistic and continued supervision. 

Tools and techniques —Supervision 
is the tool which ideally serves to co¬ 
ordinate and unify all the other tools 
and techniques applied to meet the 
problems of the individually family. 
Actually a supervisor occupies several 
roles, not only that of farm or home 
management advisor, but also that of 
family case worker, group organizer, 
and banker. Both group and individ¬ 
ual methods of instruction have been 
followed. Periodic visits are made to 
the farm and home. A farm and home 
plan is developed jointly by family 
and supervisor. This is supposed to 
serve as a working guide for the 
family and be used by the supervisor 
as a basis for processing loans, deter¬ 
mining repayment schedules, adjust¬ 
ing debts, planning the amount and 
kind of supervision, etc. Case loads 


have usually been heavier than the 
125 per rural rehabilitation and 200 
per home supervisor set by FSA as 
desirable. In October 1942, for in¬ 
stance, the average rural rehabilita¬ 
tion supervisor had the equivalent of 
200 standard borrowers and the home 
supervisor had the equivalent of 286. 
In view of heavy case loads and rou¬ 
tine duties, a real question may be 
raised as to how much supervisory 
assistance of an educational t}rpe has 
been received by the average borrow¬ 
er. During 1939 the average active 
borrower was reported to have re¬ 
ceived five farm and home visits. 

Credit is the tool which gives the 
program agency a degree of control 
over the individual family since the 
granting of credit is conditional upon 
the family’s agreement to carry out 
the farm and home plans worked out 
in conjunction with the supervisor. 
Loans have been rather small, al¬ 
though varying in size among the 
regions and individual borrowers. The 
average size of both original and sup¬ 
plemental loans has tended to move 
upward; for instance, the average size 
of original loan went from $240 in 
1936 to $1,007 in 1944 while the aver¬ 
age supplemental loan moved from 
$67 to $316 during the same period. 
The average borrower active on the 
program in 1943 had received a total 
of $1,310 during the five years he had 
been with the program. He had bor¬ 
rowed during three of the five years. 
Supplemental loans have been used 
extensively, accounting for 67.6 per 
cent of the number and 47.3 per cent 
of the amount of standard loans dur- 
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ing the whole period 1936-1944, but 
in 1944 accounting for 85.4 per cent 
of the total number. Standard loans 
have not been authorized for the pur¬ 
chase of real estate. Analysis of the 
purpose of loans during 1986-89 for 
borrowers included in the BAE study 
found 47 per cent of the amount was 
authorized for capital goods, 80 per 
cent for current farm expenses, 15 
per cent for debt settlement and re- 
hnancing, and seven per cent for 
family expenses. “Recoverable” goods 
accounted for 66 per cent of the 
amount of original loans but only 39 
per cent of the amount of supplemen¬ 
tal loans. Repayment schedules var¬ 
ied, depending in part upon loan pur¬ 
poses and borrower’s ability to repay, 
but generally have originally been for 
a maximum of five years. In general 
the amount of the loans has not var¬ 
ied directly with the amount of econo¬ 
mic resources the borrowers had 
available at acceptance but has been 
related to some minimum amount 
deemed necessary to provide working 
capital and meet current expenses. 

Techniques other than supervision, 
or the regular standard loan, adapted 
or developed to promote the changes 
which would bring about rehabilita¬ 
tion include improvement of tenure; 
group services, established with or 
without loans, to provide needed ser¬ 
vices or facilities such as sires or ma¬ 
chinery where family circumstances 
did not justify individual ownership; 
group health plans to provide medical 
and dental care, hospitalization and 
drugs; adjustment of debts, a service 
transferred from the Farm Credit 


Administration in 1985; environment¬ 
al sanitation; special types of loans 
such as for water facilities and 4-H 
club activity; and specialized pro¬ 
grams in limited areas to develop new 
methods or meet localized needs. Ex¬ 
amples of the latter are farm unit 
reorganization in the Southern Great 
Plains, the special negro community 
program, and the non-commercial ex¬ 
perimental program. “ Grants, a form 
of direct assistance not calling for 
direct cash repayment, were used ex¬ 
tensively during the depression years 
but during the war years were great¬ 
ly restricted. Prior to prohibition by 
Congress, written into the 1944 Agri¬ 
culture Appropriation Act and subse¬ 
quent Acts, cooperative associations 
were assisted and established to aid 
borrower families. Associations were 
for marketing, purchasing, land-leas¬ 
ing, veterinary care and a wide va¬ 
riety of other purposes. Neighbor¬ 
hood “action” or study groups at one 
time were encouraged to help bor¬ 
rowers discuss their problems and 
ways of solving them. 

Data available do not permit any 
precise statement as to the number 
and proportion of standard borrowers 
who have received the special types 
of service such as debt adjustment, 
tenure improvement, or grants. It ap¬ 
pears that the majority of families 
aided by most of these measures were 
standard loan borrowers. However, it 
is also clear that most of these 


^ The non-commercial program experi¬ 
ment is summarized in Rachel Rowe S^ger 
and Olaf P. Larson, Climbing Toward Se- 
eurity, USDA, BAE (Washington, Noyem- 
ber, 1944). 
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special measures have not reached 
anywhere near a majority of the 
standard loan families. 

More than 27,000 srroup services 
were established through June, 1944, 
to aid an estimated 226,000 to 300,000 
participants of all categories. About 
two-thirds of these were for farm 
machinery and something less than 
one-third for sires. About 4,500 asso¬ 
ciations of various types were estab¬ 
lished or given financial or supervi¬ 
sory assistance; this includes some on 
resettlement-type projects and many 
in which standard borrowers constitu¬ 
ted only a portion of the membership. 
Over 1,200 of the total were groups 
for medical, dental or hospital care. 
About 1,300 were local purchasing and 
marketing associations. 

The 493,000 families participating 
in over 3,500 associations of all types 
active at the close of 1943 affords no 
direct measure of the number of 
standard borrowers involved. Some 
4,000 neighborhood action groups are 
estimated to have been established. 
Through December, 1943 grants were 
given to 492,900 borrowers of all 
types. Grants for all purposes, to bor¬ 
rowers and others, totaled 152 mil¬ 
lion dollars through June 1943. Debts 
of 187,000 individual farmers aggre¬ 
gating 605 million dollars were re¬ 
duced over 109 million dollars by ad¬ 
justment through June 1943. Debts 
of 119 groups amounting to 34 mil¬ 
lion dollars were reduced 66 per cent 
by adjustment. 

The Rehabilitation Process 

In analyzing the way these several 
tools and techniques have been used 


to help families with a wide range of 
characteristics and problems, the con¬ 
clusion is reached that the real mean¬ 
ing of rehabilitation (or habilitation) 
is the attainment of the cluster of 
interrelated economic and social goals 
which may be defined in terms of the 
program objectives for the individual 
families. The content of these goals 
may be expressed in terms of prac¬ 
tices, behavior patterns, attitudes 
and material possessions. Certainly 
rehabilitation is not solely paying off 
the loan, or canning a stipulated num¬ 
ber of quarts of home produced food, 
just acquiring more working capital, 
just getting to participate in com¬ 
munity affairs, or reaching any single 
one of the goals. 

An understanding of what may be 
termed the rehabilitation process, 
that process whereby a family 
achieves the cluster of goals defined 
as constituting rehabilitation, is one 
of the most important lessons to be 
learned from our past experience. I 
can here only categorically state that 
the speed of the rehabilitation pro¬ 
cess is conditioned by (a) family 
characteristics and physical and 
economic resources, (b) rehabilitation 
aids, (c) the culture—especially as 
expressed by attitudes, social values, 
class structure, social and economic 
institutions and facilities—^within 
which the relationships of the family 
and the program are conducted, and 
(d) more or less impersonal forces 
outside the control of family or pro¬ 
gram agency such as depression or 
natural calamities. 

An understanding of this process 
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teaches the need for flexibility in the 
type and use of rehabilitation tools. 
It forces consideration of those social, 
economic, and physical factors which 
stand as obstacles to real rehabilita¬ 
tion. It forces recognition of the fact 
that a really basic program must 
operate on a long run basis, even 
though administrative considerations 
may compel a relatively short time 
limit on rehabilitation aid. The ques¬ 
tion of how long it takes to rehabili¬ 
tate cannot be answered in precise 
terms. Even during the worst of 
drouth and depression years some 
families were apparently rehabilita¬ 
ted in a year or two. Yet of the fami¬ 
lies who received their first loan dur¬ 
ing 1936, one in four was still active 
on the program during the ninth year 
following acceptance and 63 per cent 
had definitely failed to that time in at 
least the financial aspects of their 
rehabilitation. 

An analysis of the process suggests 
such generalizations as: (1) setting a 
definite time limit within which all 
families must achieve rehabilitation 
is incompatible with the nature of the 
rehabilitation process; in general, the 
lower the economic and social level at 
the time of starting, the longer and 
the more difficult it is for a family to 
achieve rehabilitation. (2) The more 
foreign are the basic assumptions and 
major objectives of rehabilitation to 
the local culture, the more difficult 
is the rehabilitation of individual 
families within that culture. 

Results of the Program 

Research deficiencies — When it 
comes to evaluating the results of the 


program for the individual families 
there are a good many problems of 
measurement. A first is that of de¬ 
fining the content of the goals in such 
a way that objective quantitative 
measures of progress are possible. 
The content of some goals, such as ob¬ 
taining a physically healthful level of 
living, has been pretty well estab¬ 
lished but all that is involved in be¬ 
coming a full participant in a demo¬ 
cratic way of life has not been spelled 
out so measurably. Research is also 
needed on the matter of indices of 
progress because while repayment of 
the loan in full may at first be ac¬ 
cepted as an indication of progress, re¬ 
flection and observation will bring the 
conviction that every dollar loaned 
might be collected and not a family 
rehabilitated. There is also the 
problem of setting up “controls” 
adequate to differentiate the effects 
of program activities from other 
effects such as changes in price 
level. A basic problem, for any 
historical analysis, is the incomplete¬ 
ness of the data available for a study 
of changes. Thus, many of the data 
apply only to active borrowers. Little 
is known about those who paid up or 
who were dropped without paying up 
their loans. Measuring change after 
acceptance is impossible for many im¬ 
portant items because the “at” or 
“before” acceptance situation is un¬ 
known. 

Generalizations which can be made 
concerning progress for borrowers 
while on the program are necessarily 
limited largely to active borrowers 
and the quantitative data for many 
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important items for even this group 
have many deficiencies. There has 
been virtually no testing of the per¬ 
sistence of any progress after families 
leave th^ program. 

There has been virtually no mea¬ 
surement of the “spilling over” ef¬ 
fects of the standard program to in¬ 
fluence neighbors of borrowers, local 
groups and institutions, or the effects 
on the general welfare. 

When it comes to appraising the 
use of the various tools and tech¬ 
niques there are likewise many blank 
spots in our knowledge. We know 
little about the comparative results 
of different amounts and t 3 rpes of 
supervision. Such aspects as tenure 
improvement, many forms of cooper¬ 
ative activity, the effects of group 
health services, and special programs 
such as the Negro communities and 
special areas have not been studied at 
all adequately. The administrative 
processes and organization in relation 
to rehabilitation offer a field for 
investigation. While increased re¬ 
search facilities cannot now fill in 
many of the blank spots, there remain 
many problems which are a challenge 
to social science research. 

Some results for the borrowers — 
Keeping in mind the deficiencies in 
the available measurements of the 
rate and extent of adoption or acqui¬ 
sition of the practices, behavior pat¬ 
terns, attitudes, and material posses¬ 
sions which make up the content of 
rehabilitation goals, some generaliza¬ 
tions as to progress of borrowers may 
be attempted. 

By the end of 1945, under the com¬ 


bined effect of “good times” and the 
collection policies followed, 45 per 
cent of the borrowers were paid up 
in full, seven per cent were “dropped,” 
22 per cent were “collection only” 
and 26 per cent were still active. How¬ 
ever, this measure does not reveal 
much that is fundamental about re¬ 
habilitation progress. Borrowers ac¬ 
cepted during the first two years, 
1935 and 1936, made a poor collection 
record on the whole, while those ac¬ 
cepted later were on the way to mak¬ 
ing a better showing. 

Surveys of families after accept¬ 
ance and while on the program indi¬ 
cate improvement for many in such 
observed items as health, tenure sta¬ 
tus, production of food for family use, 
household facilities and equipment, 
income, net worth, working capital, 
land resources and leasing arrange¬ 
ments. Changes in such significant 
factors as attitudes, morale and work 
habits have nr \ been adequately mea¬ 
sured for even active borrowers. 
What gains were made while on the 
program by families now paid up, 
dropped or collection-only is largely 
an open question. 

Regions differ as to the gains 
which have been made. Within reg¬ 
ions the patterns for individual fami¬ 
lies vary, some having gone forward 
in all respects, some in certain res¬ 
pects and not in others. How per¬ 
manent are the gains is an un¬ 
answered question. 

Results for the community and the 
nation —While the effects of the pro¬ 
gram which have “spilled over” have 
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not been measured, they can be seen 
in many forms. 

Pressure cookers and live-at-home 
practices have changed buying habits. 
Old patterns of lending, buying and 
selling have been broken and replaced 
by new ones. Sanitary facilities and 
improved housing of borrowers have 
been imitated by non-borrowers. 
Better farming and land use practices 
have helped save soil resources. 
Group action has given families in¬ 
sight in discussing and meeting their 
own problems. 

The impact of the program upon 
local communities has undoubtedly 
varied from one to another, depend¬ 
ing upon the number and concentra¬ 
tion of families helped, the unique¬ 
ness of the basic assumptions and ob¬ 
jectives to the thinking in the locali¬ 
ty, the resistance to or acceptance of 
them, and the effectiveness and re¬ 
sults of the rehabilitation methods 
and policies. 

Loans and grants which put a floor 
under the level of living of farm fami¬ 
lies during hard years also increased 
their purchasing power, bailed out 
landlords and other creditors, and 
helped protect the Nation’s man¬ 
power resources. Grants and the por¬ 
tion of the loans which will not be 
repaid constitute a form of realloca¬ 
tion of income attached primarily to 
the person rather than to property. 
Pre-war loan and selection policies 
placed or retained as farm operator 
families who without such a program 
would have been forced out of agricul¬ 
ture or into a lower status. More re¬ 
cently they have operated to force 


some operators out of agriculture or 
into a lower status. Improved health 
has strengthened the Nation’s man¬ 
power resources. Borrowers them¬ 
selves have not been organized as a 
group. However, pressure groups have 
organized, on the one side to attack 
the program and its administration, 
and on the other to defend the pro¬ 
gram and to articulate the needs of 
the low income farmer. 

At the end of 1943, 473 million dol¬ 
lars in principal plus 63.5 million dol¬ 
lars interest had been collected on the 
801.6 million dollars loaned to individ¬ 
uals not on projects. At that time 
dropped borrowers still owed 29.3 mil¬ 
lion and collection-only borrowers 
53.2 million dollars. By the end of 
1945, repayments on loans to both in¬ 
dividuals and groups (excluding cor¬ 
poration trust funds) already amount¬ 
ed to 68.6 per cent of the principal in¬ 
volved plus interest equivalent to 9.6 
per cent of the cumulative principal 
and of course much of the amount out¬ 
standing was not due. 

Lessons —The experience has dem¬ 
onstrated that the standard rural 
rehabilitation loan program consti¬ 
tutes a “social invention’’ which can 
be used to improve the well-being of 
farm famiiles. Certain tentative 
generalizations are possible now con¬ 
cerning the use of individual tools and 
techniques. ” An appreciation has 
been developed of the complexity of 
the problem of rural poverty, ^me 

^ Some of these are summarized in Olaf F. 
Larson, **LesBon8 from Rural Rehabilitation 
Experience,’* Land Policy Review, (Fall, 
1946). The rest are included in the complete 
report 
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insight has been gained into the 
meaning of rehabilitation and the 
nature of the rehabilitation process. 
This understanding and insight 


should help focus attention upon some 
of the vital problems faced by any 
continuing or future rural rehabilita¬ 
tion programs. 


Rural Yusroslavia 


By Alexander Vucinich^ 


ABSTRACT 

Yugoslavia is preponderantly a country of small farm holding and primi¬ 
tive agricultural technology. Although the pre-war State authorities had done 
but little to improve agriculture and to raise the standard of living of the rural 
population, they had achieved substantial results in their efforts to erase the 
last remnants of feudalist relations. However, their agricultural resettlement 
program was motivated more by political and nationalist than economic and 
social factors. In 1946 the new State authorities promulgated the basic law for 
agrarian reform based on the principle that “the land belongs to those who till 
it“ and ostensibly dedicated to making Yugoslavia a country with only small 
and medium farm holdings. In actuality, this reform is the first step in the 
implementation of the plan of the Tito Government to collectivize agriculture 
on the model of the aovkhozy and kolkhozy in the Soviet Union. 

RESUMEN 

Yugoslavia es un pals en que preponderan los pequehos terratenientes y la 
tecnologla agricola primitiva. Aunque las autoridades del estado habfan hecho 
muy poco por mejorar la agricultura y el nivel de vida Je la poblacidn rural, 
habfan obtenido resultados considerables en sub esfuerzos para eradicar los 
ultimos restos de relaciones feudales. Sin embargo, su programa de coloniza- 
cion agrjcola fu4 motivado mis bien por factores politicos y nacionalistas que 
econdmicos y sociales. En 1945 las nuevas autoridades del estado promulgaron 
las leyes basicas de la reforma agraria basada en el principio que “la tierra per- 
tenece a los que la cultivan“ y aparentemente dedicado a hacer de Yugoslavia 
un pafs de b61o fincas pequehas o medianas. En realidad esta reforma es el 
primer paso hacia la implementacidn del plan del gobiemo de Tito para colec- 
tivizar la agricultura a imitacidn del aovkhozy y kolkhozy de la Unidn Sovietiea, 


1 . 

In 1935 I. Velikov, a Bulgarian 
archeologist, excavated in an obscure 
Balkan village called Sadovsko Kale 
several artifacts representing the two 
basic farming implements used by 
South Slav peasants in the sixth cen¬ 
tury of our era: a wooden plough 


t Columbia University. 


with an iron share and a hoe.* Hie 
plough used by a significant number 
of Yugoslav peasants in the twentieth 
century provides hardly more than a 
true copy of the sixth century arti¬ 
fact. “250,000 peasant families in Yu- 


* E.* E. Lipshits, “Vizantiskoe krestvan- 
s^o i slavyanskaya kolonizatsiya,“ Vxzan- 
tiaki Sbomik, (“B^antine Peasantry and 
Slav Colonization,“ Byzantine Collection,) 
Moscow, 1946, p. 108. 
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goslavia still use the wooden plough,” 
lamented the Minister of Agriculture 
in 1941, a few weeks before the Ger¬ 
man attack.’' But this is not all. A 
rural sociologist working for the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture stated directly: 
“Our peasant, particularly the one 
with small land holding, was never 
adequately equipped with the most 
essential tools and machines. Accord¬ 
ing to official statistics of 1925, in 
our country there were only 182 
wooden and 438 iron ploughs per 
1,000 peasant holdings. Accordingly, 
379 of each 1,000 farms had no 
ploughs whatever. The country had 
361 harrows, 44 rollers, and 36 sowers 
per 1,000 farm families. In the fol¬ 
lowing years this number has most 
probably decreased because the worn- 
out tools were not replaced by new 
ones.” ’ Yet agriculture, which before 
the war provided 47 percent of the 
national income, was the occupation 
of 77 percent of the Yugoslav popu¬ 
lation. As industry is still in an em¬ 
bryonic stage the country is likely 
to remain predominantly agricultural. 

In the opinion of most Yugoslav 
economists and rural sociologists the 
most acute agricultural problems are 
derived from the pronounced predom¬ 
inance of small farms, not larger than 
12 acres in size. Approximately 65 
percent of Yugoslav farms fall into 
this category. They are particularly 
numerous in Dalmatia, where 89.2 

* Politika (a Belgrade daily), March 8, 
1941. 

• Maksim Goranovic, Nqb neoski posed i 
tehnika. Raaloyavamye i osiro mashenye 
ttla. (Our Farm Holdings and Technology. 
Disintegration and Pauperization of the 
Village.) Belgrade, 1938, p. 8. 


percent of the farms are under 12 
acres in size. Approximately 30 per¬ 
cent of the land holdings are between 
12 and 50 acres in size. Less than one 
percent of the country’s total number 
of farms have more than 250 acres 
each. * The preponderance of small 
farm holdings has been correctly con¬ 
sidered one of the principal factors 
thwarting the development of special¬ 
ized agriculture, the rise of the agri¬ 
cultural net income of the nation, and 
the improvement of the welfare and 
standard of living of the rural popu¬ 
lation. Small farms produce as a rule 
only staple foodstuffs and fodder, 
thus neglecting other more specialized 
branches of agriculture. They are too 
small for profitable application of 
modern agricultural technology and 
for an increase in farm productivity. 
According to Annuaire International 
de Statistique Agricole, 19U0-19U1, an 
acre of arable land in Yugoslavia pro¬ 
duces 1.9 bushels of wheat; in Czech¬ 
oslovakia it produces 2.6 bushels. 

The constant increase of small farm 
holdings, as a result of the rapid 
growth of the rural population' and 
negligible possibility for employment 
of peasants in other branches on na¬ 
tional economy, has caused a growing 
impoverishment of rural areas. In 

* Dragomir Cosic, “Nasa agrama struk- 
tura kao osnova drzhavne privredne 
politike.” Selo, (“Our Agrarian Structure 
ag the Basis of the State Economic Policy,” 
Village.) May 6, 1946. 

“While from 1920 to 1935 arable land in¬ 
creased 19 percent, the population increased 
25 per cent. Mijo Mirkovic, “Suvremeni 
problemi polyoprivrede Yugoslaviye,” 
Spmenitsa I. Kongresa Ekonomista. (“Cur¬ 
rent Problems of Yugoslav Agriculture,” 
The Anniversary Volume of the Fitst Con- 
gross of Economists.), p. 126, Zagreb, 1937. 
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1924 the average annual income of a 
peasant family was 490 dollars, in 
1927 it fell to 330 dollars, and in 1936 
to 200 dollars." Despite all these diffi¬ 
culties the peasant could not turn to 
any more profitable profession. Un¬ 
developed industry, inadequate ur¬ 
banization — Yugoslavia has only 
three cities with over 100,000 and 
none over 450,000 inhabitants—and 
rapidly decreasing possibilities for 
emigration had forced the peasant to 
stay on his land. In Voivodina, the 
most fertile area in Yugoslavia, the 
development of large estates of a 
Prussian type, the so-called Gutswiri- 
schaft, at the expense of small and 
medium farm holdings, was accom¬ 
panied by the gradual increase of 
agrarian proleteriat." 

Pre-war state authorities had actu¬ 
ally done very little to improve agri¬ 
culture and alleviate looming pauper¬ 
ization of the peasantry, the back¬ 
bone of the nation. True, the two laws 
for systematic improvement of agri¬ 
culture enacted in 1929 were far- 
signed and liberal in their content, 
but they forever remained paper work 
without concrete implementation. The 
efforts to bolster rural co-operative 
societies brought some results, but 
credit co-operatives, most urgently 
needed by the peasants, were not suf¬ 
ficiently supported by the govern¬ 
ment which considered them detri¬ 
mental to its own financial policy. 
Djordjo Krstic, a leading Yugoslav ru¬ 
ral sociologist, stated in 1938: ‘Tf we 
glance at all state budgets, we shall 


• Maksim Goranovic, op. cit. 

' Mijo Mirkovic, op eit., p. 133, 


find out that to our government agri¬ 
culture is the last worry. This is a 
serious charge against the govern¬ 
ment and an unfortunate fact. I have 
compared the state budgets from 1922 
to 1938 and I have found that the 
budget of the Ministry of Agriculture 
in the fiscal year 1937-1938 was 180,- 
000 dollars smaller than the budget 
in the fiscal year 1922-1923, and that 
it did not amount to even one percent 
of the total state budget.*’ * It is per¬ 
tinent also to note that the state bud¬ 
get in the fiscal year 1937-1938 was 
250,000 dollars higher than that of 
the fiscal year 1922-1923. * 

To all these difficulties of Yugoslav 
agriculture, which hampered its pro¬ 
gress and kept it at a primitive level, 
should be added the problem of rural 
over-population. On 250 acres of land 
suitable for agricultural economy 
there lived before the war 114 per¬ 
sons in Yugoslavia in comparison to 
52 persons in Germany, 30 in England, 
17 in the United States, and 11 in 
Canada. * 

The combination of these factors 
explains one of the basic difficulties 
of the Yugoslav peasant and one of 
the basic ironies of a neglected agri¬ 
culture: the Yugoslav peasant, with 
bread as his main diet, was under¬ 
nourished. An average pre-war an- 

■ Djordjo Krstic, “Agramo politika Bosne 
i Hercegovine,” Bosna i Hercegovina kao 
privredno podruehye. ("Agrarian Policy in 
Bosnia and Hercegovina,” Bosnio and Her- 
cegovina as an Economic Area.), p. 114, 
Sarajevo, 1938. 

* op. cit., p. 114. 

C. E. Whipple and A. V. Totev, “Prena- 
seljenost sela,” Ekonomiat. ("Rural Over- 
Population,” Economiet.), nos 7-9, p. 340 
Zagreb, 1940, 
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nual consumption of bread per capita 
in Yugolavia was 165 pounds, while in 
Austria it was 378 pounds, in Ger¬ 
many 365 pounds, in Switzerland 317 
pounds, and in Czechoslovakia 374 
pounds." In northern and eastern Yu¬ 
goslavia wheat was supplemented by 
potatoes and in the south by corn. In 
1932 the Central Labor Inspectorate, 
a government agency for labor rela¬ 
tions, computed a statistical estimate 
that a worker in Yugoslavia needed 
a minimum annual income of 52 dol¬ 
lars for bare existence. Yet in the 
same year the peasant was forced to 
live on an average annual net income 
of 9.68 dollars. “ 

All these complex agrarian prob¬ 
lems have been aggravated by the 
war. Agricultural implements and 
buildings suffered greatly as a result 
of the German determination to up¬ 
root the Partisans by effecting total 
economic destruction. Many agricul- 


” Slavko Secerov, Problemi avetake i 
naahe privrede. (The Problefna of World 
and Our Economy.), p. 184, Belgrade, 1936. 
See also, Dr. Emil Palic, “Zhitni problemi 
nasheg Podunavlya,” Spomenitaa /. Kon- 
gresa Ekonomiaia. (“The Problem of Grain 
Production in Our Section of the Danube 
Basin/’ The Anniveraary Volume of the 
Firat Congreaa of Economiata.) ^ pp. 162- 
162, Zagreb, 1947. In computing these num¬ 
bers the consumption of bread made from 
wheat flour has been taken into considera¬ 
tion. 

“ Djordjo Krstic, “Velichina i snaga 
nasheg seoskog posyeda,” Pregled. (“The 
Size and Strength of our Rural Holdings,” 
Review.), July-August, 1937, p. 471, Sara¬ 
jevo. See also “Zemlyorndnya i nyena 
zaduzhenost. Referat Privilegovane Agrame 
Bmnke,” Ekotiomaka Politika. (“Agriculture 
and Agricultural Debt,” Economic Policy.), 
Zagreb, 13 October, 1934; and Maksim 
Goranovic, “Polyoprivredni dohodak Yugo- 
slaviye,” Arhiv Miniatraatva Poluoprivrede. 
(“Agricultural Income in Yugoslavia,” Ar- 
ckive of the Ministry of Agriculture, Vol. 
iv. No. 9, Belgrade, 1937. 


tural communities in Lika, Bosnia, 
and Montenegro had been wiped out. 
Livestock suffered during the war far 
more than any other branch of rural 
economy. According to official esti¬ 
mates, the number of horses was re¬ 
duced to one-third of the pre-war 
number (approximately 800,000 
horses were either taken away or 
killed); the number of cattle was re¬ 
duced to 50 percent of the pre-war 
total (approximately 3,000,000 head 
were either taken away or slaugh¬ 
tered) ; hogs, goats, and sheep were 
also reduced to 50 percent of the pre¬ 
war total. In Montenegro, where live¬ 
stock breeding is the principal occu¬ 
pation of a majority of the popula¬ 
tion, the number of sheep decreased 
87 percent, the number of horses 82 
percent, the number of cattle 74 per¬ 
cent, and the number of hogs 72 per¬ 
cent. ” Even before the war the num¬ 
ber of livestock was gradually de¬ 
creasing. This was particularly true 
for cattle: in 1921 Yugoslavia had 
403 head per 1,000 inhabitants; in 
1931 this proportion was reduced to 
276 head per 1,000 inhabitants. “ 

11 . 

Although pre-war state authorities 
had neglected the agricultural econ¬ 
omy and had contributed nothing to- 

Glaa (a Belgrade daily), September 20, 
1946. According to the final report of The 
State Commiaaion for the Appraisal of 
Damage Perpetrated in Yugoslavia by the 
German-Faaciat Occupation Forces and 
their Satellites, the enemy has caused the 
country’s loss of 798,132 horses, 2,397,343 
head of cattle, 6,824,000 sheep and goats, 
2,123,282 hogs, 392,480 beehives, and 12,- 
604,817 pieces of poultry. Politika, 25 Octo¬ 
ber, 1946. 

” Mi jo Mirkovic, op. eit., p. 129. 
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ward replacing medieval implements 
for land tilling with modern tools, and 
did very little toward raising the cul¬ 
tural standard of the peasants, they 
had achieved substantial results in 
their efforts to democratize social re¬ 
lations in agriculture. When Yugo¬ 
slavia was created in 1918 her various 
component provinces showed a wide 
range of differences in types of land 
ownership. In Serbia the last vestiges 
of feudalism disappeared in the nine¬ 
teenth century and a great majority 
of peasants were the owners of the 
land which they tilled. Land holdings 
not larger than 25 acres were predom¬ 
inant. In Croatia, Slavonia, and Voi- 
vodina, although feudalist relations 
were absolved, the situation with re¬ 
gard to the size of farm holdings was 
exactly opposite to the one in Serbia: 
in these provinces over 50 percent of 
land belonged to estates of 250 or 
more acres. In Bosnia and Hercego¬ 
vina, longest under Turkish domina¬ 
tion, feudalist relations were still in 
existence: of 262,631 families en¬ 
gaged in agriculture, over 100,000 
had no land and worked as tenants on 
lands of Moslem landlords. A similar 
situation existed in Macedonia. In Dal¬ 
matia a system of quasi feudalist rela¬ 
tions, the so-called colonnt, historical¬ 
ly derived from the Roman institu¬ 
tion of coloni, was widespread.“ Yugo- 
slav legislators, pressed by the fear 
that unsettled agrarian relations 
might breed social unrest under the 

Slavko Secerov, “Stanjc agrarne re¬ 
forme i putevi za reshavanye,” Selo. 
(“Agrarian Reform and Suggestions for 
Solution of its Problems,” Village.) Dr. M. 
Stojadinovic Ed., pp. 660-567, Belgrade, 
1929. 


impact of the Russian Revolution in 
1917, did not lose any time in demo¬ 
cratizing the social structure of agri¬ 
culture. 

The Preliminary Decrees for the 
Preparation of the Agrarian Reform, 
enacted by the government on Febru¬ 
ary 25, 1919, ruled that (a) all feuda¬ 
list relations in Bosnia, Hercegovina, 
Macedonia, and the southern regions 
of Montenegro be dissolved and that 
their restoration be prevented by law; 
(b) the tenants on feudal estates be 
proclaimed free owners of the land 
which they cultivated; (c) landlords 
receive compensation in money for 
their lost land; (d) the colonat rela¬ 
tions be abolished; and ^e) all large 
land holdings be expropriated and di¬ 
vided among farmers with no or very 
little land. All fideicommissary es¬ 
tates, all land holdings which were 
rented by their owners, and all estates 
of 250 acres or more were classified as 
large estates subject to expropriation. 
The total of this land was estimated 
at 6,200,000 acres. The dissolution of 
feudalist relations, as one of the 
prime goals of the agrarian reform, 
was accomplished to an admirably 
high degree. However, owing to new 
laws which showed more leniency to¬ 
ward the owners of large landed es¬ 
tates, the expropriation of the latter 
was not carried out to the degree pro¬ 
mised in 1919. Thus although the last 
vestiges of feudalism were dissolved, 
the problem of an equitable land dis¬ 
tribution remained larjfely unsolved. 
A rural sociologist stated in 1939: 
“With regard to the democratization 
of the land distribution in the form of 
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the transfer of the land to those who 
till it, the following may be said: de¬ 
mocratization has not yet been fully 
accomplished . . . Large estates, and 
even latifundia, are still in existence. 
Latifundia are not so numerous as 
before the creation of the Yugoslav 
state, nor do they hold as much land. 
However, they exist. They hold a sig¬ 
nificant total acreage, particularly in 
comparison with small land holdings. 
208 latifundia hold 963,255 acres of 
land while 334,436 holdings with less 
than two acres each do not hold even 
one half of the land held by these 
latifundia ... 671,000 small land hold¬ 
ings with less than five acres of land 
possess only 25,000 acres of land more 
than 1,801 large estates of 260 or 
more acres each. This means that 
671,000 families live on approximate¬ 
ly the same acreage as 1,801 families 
of the owners of large estates. Ap¬ 
proximately 676,000 small holdings 
possess a smaller total acreage than 
66,000 large holdings.*’ ” This ratio of 
land distribution between the large 
and small estates brought about a 
serious social problem: while, to at 
least one-fifth of the owners of large 
estates, agriculture was only a sec¬ 
ondary occupation, a large number of 
farmers did not get any land. Accord¬ 
ing Jto the census of 1931, 870,000 
farmers and members of their fami¬ 
lies had no land and worked as ten¬ 
ants or hired agricultural labor." 


' Nikola KonatJindinovic, Selyachko gaz- 
dinitvo u Yugotlavijfi. J. (Agricultural 
Economy in Yugoclavia. /.), pp. 38-39, Bel¬ 
grade, 1939. 

Maksim Goranovic, “Prolaaionalna i 
sociyaina struktura sela u Yugoslaviyi,’* 


Closely linked with the agrarian re¬ 
form was the settlement program of 
the pre-war state authorities, which, 
as defined in 1919, favored the war 
invalids, war widows and orphans, 
and war veterans and volunteers, in 
the first place, and, in the second, 
peasant families with little or no land. 
However, beneath this humanitarian 
plan there was a political element 
which proved to be prevalent over the 
humanitarian ideal. Pre-war authori¬ 
ties used the settlement program to 
transfer as many farmers, and even 
non-farmers, as possible from Serbian 
areas to Voivodina to assure at least 
a relative Serbian majority in this 
province where the combined German 
and Hungarian minorities command¬ 
ed an absolute majority, and to Kos¬ 
ovo and Metohia to reduce, and if pos¬ 
sible overcome, the absolute Albanian 
majority. Some Serb farmers were al¬ 
so colonized in Macedonia with the 
purpose of strengthening “the genu¬ 
inely Serbian element” in this pro¬ 
vince. Thus, although the authorities 
had succeeded in abolishing feudalist 
relations, they had designed their set¬ 
tlement program with the view of ex¬ 
panding the Serbian territorial supre¬ 
macy in Yugoslavia. 

All these shortcomings of the pre¬ 
war agrarian reform provided good 
ammunition for the present govern¬ 
ment in its crusade against the ancien 
regime. However, in their eagerness 
to condemn their predecessors the 

Arhiv Ministaistva Poljopnvrede. (“Pro¬ 
fession and Social Structure of the Village 
in Yugoslavia,** At chive of the Ministry of 
Agriculture.) t Vol. v, No. 2, p. 12, Belgrade, 
1938. 
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new authorities have failed to give 
pre-war administrations due credit 
for their successful liquidation of the 
last remnants of feudalism, which 
provided the inevitable groundwork 
for a democratization of the struc¬ 
ture of land ownership. 

111 . 

With the view of obtaining ade¬ 
quate “funds” of land available for 
distribution among the farmers with 
little or no land the Provisional Na¬ 
tional Assembly passed on August 23, 
1945, the basic law for the new agra¬ 
rian reform which ruled that the fol¬ 
lowing agricultural holdings be ex¬ 
propriated : “ 

(1) “Large estates, i.e. such agri¬ 
cultural and forest holdings whose 
total area exceeds 110 acres, or whose 
cultivated land (arable land, meadows, 
orchards, vineyards) exceeds 62 to 86 
acres if such estates are being ex¬ 
ploited by renting or by the use of 
wage labor.” 

(2) “Agricultural estates owned 
by banks, business concerns, stock 
companies, and other private or juri- 
dic persons, with the exception of 
such parts of these estates which are 
needed by the owners for industrial, 
scientific, cultural, and other pur¬ 
poses from which society benefits.” 

(3) “Agricultural holdings of chur¬ 
ches, monasteries, religious institu¬ 
tions, and all kinds of endowments, 
secular as well as religious.” These in¬ 
stitutions are allowed to retain gar¬ 
dens, orchards, pastures, and forests 

Official Gazette of the Federatwe Peo¬ 
ples Republic of Yugoslavia, No. 64, August 
28, 1945, amended on March 19, 1946. 


up to 12 acres of the total area for 
their own support. 

(4) Portions of all agricultural 
holdings in excess of the minimum de¬ 
termined by the six local governments 
of national republics which make up 
Yugoslav federation. This maximum 
should not exceed 86 acres and should 
not be smaller than 50 acres of agri¬ 
cultural land. 

(5) “Cultivated land of agricul¬ 
tural holdings in excess of twelve 
acres w'hose owners are not farmers 
by their main occupation and do not 
till it themselves but rent it or use 
wage labor.” 

(6) “Agricultural holdings which 
remained without owners or legal 
heirs during the course of war.” 

In addition to this land, whose ex¬ 
propriation has already been almost 
completely carried out, approximately 
X,000,000 acres of land previously 
owned by the German minority and 
an undetermined acreage confiscated 
from native collaborators have been 
available for distribution among the 
benificiaries of the agrarian reform. 

The basic principles of the new law 
for the agrarian reform are that the 
land belongs to those who till it, and 
that all the people’s republics (indi¬ 
vidual provinces) are entitled, accord¬ 
ing to their local needs, to land for 
settlement in the fertile areas. No 
family may receive more than thirty 
or less than twenty acres of land. Par¬ 
tisan veterans have been given prior¬ 
ity in getting the best land, prefer¬ 
ably in Voivodina. 

The new agrarian reform has a 
much deeper meaning than the paper 
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indicates. Ostensibly it appears to 
have the same goal as the pre-war 
reform, that is, to lay a basis for mak¬ 
ing Yugoslavia a country dominated 
by small and medium farm holdings. 
However, while to the pre-war admin¬ 
istrations the small and medium 
farms were a goal, they are to the 
present government a means for the 
further structural changes in social 
relations in agriculture and in land 
ownership. The ultimate aim of the 
new agrarian reform, and of the cur¬ 
rent regime, is to lay the foundation 
for collectivization of Yugoslav agri¬ 
culture. 

This reform has opened wide vistas 
for two basic processes, which are not 
necessarily concurrent. The first pro¬ 
cess consists of the breaking up of 
larger estates into smaller units; the 
second consists of merging small 
farms into larger farm compounds co¬ 
operatively cultivated and owned. The 
first process began immediately after 
the enactment of the bAsic law for 
the agrarian reform; the second has 
been thus far applied to the land af¬ 
fected by the land reform. It appears 
that a collectivization of the land 
which did not change its status under 
the agrarian reform will not be car¬ 
ried out in the immediate future. 
Meanv^hile, the government is trying 
to assure its full supervision over 
all agriculture. 

A series of laws preceding the basic 
law for land reform provided for an 
unprecedented control of agricultural 
production by the government. The 
Agricultural Machine Stations, pat¬ 
terned after the Machine-Tractor Sta¬ 


tions in the USSR, have been estab¬ 
lished throughout the country for 
the purpose of not only organizing 
and accelerating agricultural produc¬ 
tion, but also of supervising the ex¬ 
ecution of governmental measures re¬ 
levant to agriculture by local authori- 
gties, and of propagandizing the ad¬ 
vantages of collective farming. “ 

In order to rectify the injustices 
committed by pre-war administra¬ 
tions in regard to granting the Serbs 
a preferential status in the distribu¬ 
tion of land, the Provisional National 
Assembly promulgated a law read¬ 
justing agrarian ownership in Koso- 
vo-Metohia and Macedonia. This law 
ruled that all Serbs who settled in 
Kosovo-Metohia since 1919 as bene¬ 
ficiaries of the first agrarian reform 
and settlement program surrender 
those pieces of land which were pre¬ 
viously cultivated by private owners, 
tenants, or sharecroppers, or by Al¬ 
banian refugees who emigrated since 
1918 for political reasons. These Serb 
settlers are guaranteed new land if 
they were not gendarmes or tax-col¬ 
lectors, and if they did not acquire 
their land as a ‘‘reward” for “special 
services to former reactionary reg¬ 
imes.” Similar provisions have been 
made for the readjustment of land 
ownership in Macedonia." 

Those co-operative farms which 
have been already organized follow 
the pattern of Soviet kolkhozy. They 
are controlled by central co-operative 
authorities, who, in turn, are totally 
dependent on government authorities, 

" op. eit.. No. 63, July 27, 1945. 

*op. eit., No. 66, Au^st 6, 1946. 
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and serve as an auxiliary agency of 
the government. While it is unlikely 
that collectivization of land not fall¬ 
ing under the agrarian reform will be 
carried out immediately, the govern¬ 
ment has already stepped up its pro¬ 
paganda in favor of farm co-opera¬ 
tives which is indicative of a serious 
official concern with plans for a full- 
scale collectivization of agriculture. 
The new law for co-operative socie¬ 
ties, passed by the National Assembly 
in June, 1946, set forth the basic 
principles of the so-called Peasants* 
Working Co-operatives, the kolkhozy 
organized on voluntary basis." This 
law aims at making new farm co¬ 
operatives fully subjected to the state 
economic '‘sector.” They will serve as 
model farms to be used by the official 
propaganda machine in its efforts to 
influence public opinion in rural Yugo¬ 
slavia in favor of collective enter¬ 
prise. The government, engaged in 
consolidating its political forces, can¬ 
not afford at this juncture to anta¬ 
gonize the rural masses, known for 
their conservatism, skepticism to¬ 
ward outward intervention, and fear 
of any program aiming at collectivi¬ 
zation. However, there is no doubt 
that the Marxist-inspired state au¬ 
thorities of new Yugoslavia have thus 
far strictly followed the paths which 
lead to land collectivization, and which 
have been succinctly formulated by 
Engels—in his essay "The Peasant 
Question in France and Germany*'— 


“ Glas, June 19, 1946. 


as follows: "When we take possession 
of the state power, we shall not even 
think of forcibly expropriating the 
small peasants (with or without com¬ 
pensation), as we shall have to do in 
relation to the large landowners. Our 
task as regards the small peasants 
will first of all be to lead their pri¬ 
vate enterprise and private property 
into co-operative lines, not forcibly, 
but by example and by granting pub¬ 
lic aid for this purpose. And then, of 
course, we shall have ample means 
of showing the small peasant all the 
advantages connected with such a 
transformation, advantages which 
even now should be explained to him.” 

Thus far, collectivization of agricul¬ 
tural economy has taken the follow¬ 
ing three forms: first, the creation of 
government-owned, managed, and 
operated farms similar to the sovk- 
hozy in the Soviet Union; second, the 
creation of collective farms owned by 
the government but given to farm co¬ 
operatives for management and culti¬ 
vation in the style of Soviet kolkhozy; 
and, third, the creation of collective 
farms, owned, managed, and exploited 
by farm co-operatives. 

In its broader aspects the new ag¬ 
rarian reform has brought to the Yu¬ 
goslav peasant an extensive partici¬ 
pation of the state authorities in the 
control of agricultural production, a 
mushrooming of co-operative farms, 
and a basis for more rational exploi¬ 
tation of land through the application 
of modern agricultural technology. 



Needed Research In Rural Housing * 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper stresses the neglect of research in rural housing, and delineates 
eight fields for further study. Although a trend toward greater objectivity in 
housing research is noted, new techniques in method are developing slowly. 
Because inferior housing is widespread in rural areas, research into all aspects 
of housing deserves greater emphasis than it has received. 

RESUMEN 

Este informe hace hincapi4 en la falta de investigaciones en cl problema de 
alojamiento rural, y marca ocho campos para mayor estudio. Aunque se nota 
una tendencia a mayor objetividad en la investigacion del alojamiento, nuevas 
t^cnicas de m4todo se desarrollan muy lentamente. Dcbido a que el alojamiento 
rural malo abunda en ireas rurales, la investigacion de todos los aspectos del 
alojamiento merece mayor emfasjs del que ha recibido. 


Problem 

A review of the literature on hous¬ 
ing in the United States since 1930 
discloses an amazing neglect of rural 
housing. ‘ Attention in research has 
been directed rather specifically to¬ 
ward the housing problems of the ur¬ 
ban middle and upper classes. The 
small amount of literature on rural 
housing has dealt largely with non- 
agriclultural families living on part- 
time or subsistence farms near cities. * 

Much of the research in rural hous¬ 
ing is a by-product of studies in con¬ 
sumption and levels of living, and is 
not an adequate treatment of the 
problem. Perhaps the lack of active in- 


• Paper read at meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society, Chicago, Illinois, De¬ 
cember 29, 1946. 

t Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

‘ See E. Will, “Why Aren’t Farmhouses 
Called Housing?” Saturday Evening Poet 
(June 16, 1946), 144. 

* See The Farmhouee, USDA Library List 
No. 19 (Washington, D. C., October, 1946). 
Mimeographed. 


terest in this subject can be traced in 
part to an attitude that little can be 
done to improve housing conditions 
because of the low incomes prevailing 
among rural families. Although limit¬ 
ed economic resources present serious 
obstacles to housing improvements, 
the need for study of rural housing is 
challenging. 

A few facts will serve to emphasize 
the importance of rural housing prob- 
ems. 

1. Rural dwelling units account for 
41 percent of all occupied dwell¬ 
ings in the United States, and 45 
percent of the total population oc¬ 
cupy these dwellings. 

2. More than one-half of the Nation's 
children are born and reared in ru¬ 
ral homes. 

3. Thirty-four percent of the rural- 
farm and 21 percent of the rural 
non-farm dwellings were in need 
of major repairs in 1940. 

4. It is estimated by the U.S.D.A. 
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that 3,200,000 families of farm 
operators and 1,000,000 families of 
non-operators of farms living in 
the open country could not finance 
“acceptable” dwellings as of 1940. * 
One-half of these dwellings are 
classed as “non-repairable.” 

5. Although 18 percent of the rural- 
farm dwelling units, 27 percent of 
the rural non-farm, and 11 percent 
of the urban units were built be¬ 
tween 1930 and 1940, farming com¬ 
munities contain large proportions 
of the oldest dwellings in the Uni¬ 
ted States. 

6. The estimated annual cash ex¬ 
penditures on farmers’ dwellings 
in the United States averaged less 
from 1930 to 1944 than during the 
period from 1910 to 1929.' 

7. From 1930 to the end of 1941, ap¬ 
proximately 50,000 dwellings, or 
less than six percent of all com¬ 
pleted new units built with loans 
and subsidies of Federal agencies, 
were located in the open country 
or in the Greenbelt towns." 

8. The 1940 Census of Housing shows 
wide differences in the housing of 
rural and urban families. 


*USDA Interbureau Committee on Post- 
War Programs, The Farm Housing Prob¬ 
lem (Washington, D. C., January 17, 1946). 
Mimeographed. 

‘Gladwin E. Young, Goveimment Policies 
As They Affect A Rural Housing Program, 
Paper presented at Central States Exten¬ 
sion Housing Conference, Chicago, Illinois, 
January 24-26 USD A, BAE (Mimeo¬ 
graphed). 

' Computation based on data taken from 
George H. Gray, Housing and Citizenship: 
A Study of Low-Cost Housing, (New York: 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1946), 
Table IV, p. 37. The figure given does not 
include TV A homes. 


Briefly, nearly all problems of rural 
housing essentially refer to (1) an in¬ 
sufficient number of reasonably de¬ 
cent dwellings, (2) the poor quality of 
available housing, (3) the disparity 
between housing costs and ability to 
pay, and (4) the social problems as¬ 
sociated with inferior housing. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
indicate the need of research in farm 
and village housing and to suggest 
possibilities for meeting this need. 

Fields of Research 

Housing in rural areas offers a 
wide range of research possibilities 
only a few of which can be indicated 
in this paper. Eight fields of study 
will be briefly discussed: (1) Housing 
and the family, (2) housing and 
health, (3) physical characteristics 
of housing, (4) historical and region¬ 
al aspects of housing, (5) housing 
education and attitudes, (6) economic 
and tenure aspects of housing, (7) 
housing of special groups, and (8) 
the role of private and public enter¬ 
prise in housing. 

1. Housing and the Family. Hous¬ 
ing is associated with all the major 
functions of the family. Therefore, 
research in housing needs to take into 
account all the socio-economic and 
psycho-social characteristics of the 
popualtion occupying dwellings which 
affect the uses of housing. Because 
the family is so closely attached phy¬ 
sically, socially, and psychically to the 
housing situation, it is a focal point 
for studying interaction patterns, sta¬ 
tus of family members, and function¬ 
al uses with reference to time, space, 
and energy allocations. 
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2. Housing and Health, One of the 
most recurrent statements found in 
the literature on housing is the at¬ 
tempt by fact, inference, or implica¬ 
tion to show that housing is a causal 
factor in health. However, in May of 
this year, Dr. M. Allen Pond, of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, stated 
that “techniques are not now avail¬ 
able for proving that the quality of 
housing alone has any effect on 
health." • According to Zimmerman, 
practically the same generalization 
applies to delinquency, crime, morals, 
working efficiency, migration, family 
structure and functioning, and other 
factors.' This does not mean that all 
claims of causal relationship between 
housing and health or other named 
factors are invalid, but either that 
the techniques of measurement are 
not sufficiently refined to establish 
such correlations, or that disadvan¬ 
taged people gravitate toward poor 
housing. 

The researcher has at his disposal 
better measures of housing than of 
health. Still, the research of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing in 
the American Public Health Associa¬ 
tion has been directed toward fur¬ 
thering the measurement of hous¬ 
ing. ' A pressing need exists for more 

• M. Allen Pond, “How Does Housing Af¬ 
fect Health?’* Public Health Reports, 61 
(May 10, 1946), 672. 

• Carle C. Zimmerman, ConsumpHon and 
Standards of Living (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 1936), Chap. VII. 

• Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, 
An Appraisal Method for Measuring the 
QuaUty of H<m»ing (New York: American 
Public Health Association. 1946). Also see 
this Committee’s report Basie Principles of 
Healthful Housing. 


exact measures of health before it 
can be correlated with housing. 

3. Physical Characteristics of 
Housing, Housing, as conceived in 
this paper, is materialistic or physical 
in character." Thus, the location, 
planning, design, construction, deco¬ 
rations, furnishings, equipment, and 
such characteristics as age, size, and 
other physical factors of housing form 
an appropriate field of research. Pro¬ 
bably most housing studies in the 
United States have stressed physical 
characteristics. “ Other researchers 
employ this approach perhaps more 
than the sociologist whose interests 
turn to social aspects. The tendency 
toward greater objectivity and the 
consequent efforts to measure tangi¬ 
ble, concrete things rather than in¬ 
tangible, abstract items probably ex¬ 
plains the preference for this type of 
approach. Furthermore, it facilitates 
description which seems to be the 
foremost aim in current social re¬ 
search. 

4. Historical and Regional Aspects 
of Housing. Literature on housing 
tends to make generalizations based 
on evidence available from the upper 
middle class, or more often, from the 
political or economic elite." Relative¬ 
ly little is known about housing 
among the poorer classes of popula- 

* Housing is defined here as a utility or 
consumption good including the dwelling, 
equipment, and site. 

“ For example, see Albert Farwell Bemis, 
The Evolving House, 3 vols., (Cambridge: 
The Technology Press, 1933-1936). 

" For example, see Thomas Tileston Wat¬ 
erman, Mansions of Vhginia 1706-1776 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Car¬ 
olina Press, 1946). 
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tion during the Colonial or later per¬ 
iods, until early in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Similarly, no important syste¬ 
matic study has been made of region¬ 
al differences in housing. Geographi¬ 
cal, economic, and cultural influences 
in the several regions are of suffi¬ 
cient significance for housing to war¬ 
rant their study. Likewise, an ap¬ 
praisal of the English, French, Span¬ 
ish, and Indian influences on rural 
housing from a sociological viewpoint 
is needed. The effects of variations in 
levels of living, climatic conditions, 
native building materials, construc¬ 
tion costs, and other factors traceable 
to geographical differences deserve 
greater study. 

5. Housing Education and Atti¬ 
tudes. A proposition which contains 
a disconcerting amount of truth is 
that rural families in many parts of 
the United States reflect limited ap¬ 
preciation of housing generally. 
Whether this tendency arises from 
weak attachments to the land and 
home, to long habituation to low 
levels of housing, lack of interest and 
pride, or limited resources, the result 
is widespread inferior housing. The 
source of this behavior needs the 
researcher's study. 

Habits, attitudes, and values relat¬ 
ing to housing behavior probably are 
acquired in early childhood through 
informal associations in primary 
groups, chiefly the family. Beyond 
that stage, indoctrination in housing 
still is largely informal with adver¬ 
tisers easily dominating this function. 
With a few notable exceptions, hous¬ 
ing is given little emphasis in the cur¬ 


ricula of schools." Research into the 
effectiveness of these and other or¬ 
ganized efforts to stimulate interest 
in, and disseminate information on, 
housing is desirable. 

The growing interest in attitude 
studies should lead to more research 
of this type in housing. “ Attitudes 
toward home ownership and the uses, 
care, and maintenance of housing need 
to be analyzed. Why is it that fami¬ 
lies frequently value automobiles and 
other consumption items more than 
comfortable homes ? Is it possible that 
the discrepancy between expectations 
and realizations with reference to 
farm-home ownership is an important 
factor in producing dissatisfaction 
with farm life? To ^hat extent is 
family disorganization a concomitant 
of poor housing? These and other 
questions involving attitudes and val¬ 
ues pose worthwhile research prob¬ 
lems. 

6. Economic and Tenure Aspects of 


"The Sloan Project in Applied Econom¬ 
ics at the University of Florida sponsors 
housing courses in the public school system, 
the higher educational institutions, and the 
welfare agencies of the state. A few uni¬ 
versities and colleges offer housing majors 
in home economics. Interest in rural hous¬ 
ing has been stimulated in recent years 
through housing institutes at certain land- 
grant colleges. The Arkansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station has conducted a series 
of home builders’ schools. 

"As an example of a project to arouse 
public interest in rural housing, see Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Conference Sponsored By 
the Committee For Kentucky in association 
with University of Kentucky and National 
Committee on Housing, Inc., Farm Housing 
—A Case Study (New York: National Com¬ 
mittee on Housing, Inc.,. 1946). 

"See Howard R. Cottam, Measurement 
of Housing and Attitudes Toward Housing 
in Rural Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania AESB 
436 (State College, 1943). 
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Housing. Home ownership is becom¬ 
ing increasingly difficult for farm 
families as well as others to achieve. 


values to farm values increase as 
the latter increase, but these norms 
have not been established for farms 


Yet, non-ownership results in a loss of 
prestige for most rural families. 
Therefore, tenure problems and chan¬ 
ges are continually in need of study 
by the rural sociologist. 

The disparity between high costs 
of land and housing and low incomes 
of farm families probably is an im¬ 
portant factor contributing to the de¬ 
cline in farm-home ownership, and to 
the trend toward dwellings of smaller 
value. “ There seems to be a serious 
decrease in the ability of farm fami¬ 
lies to build new and replace old dwell¬ 
ings. Data at hand show that large 
proportions of dwellings constructed 
between 1930 and 1940 are in poor 
land areas. Information is needed re¬ 
lating to the hypothesis that new 
dwellings in the open country tend 
to be inferior in quality to those built 
early in this century. 

Further investigation should be 
made into the relationship between 
the cost or value of dwellings and of 
farms to determine how much hous¬ 
ing individual farm units can sup¬ 
port. ’* Usually, the ratios of dwelling 


** These trends are much more consistent 
and accelerated among rural-farm than 
among rural-nonfarm and urban families, 
according to data tabulated from the Cen¬ 
sus. 


** Hoitaiiif oa teiRs ia inaaMtably related 
to a mmrnih Me, the farm 

unit. fWl housing im- 

p twm i mi la wmam ways. First, if land 
valaee am rogh m la tf ve to earning eapacity, 
capital ehargM tlM to mduoe me income 
which can be spent for housing. Second, an 
improved dwelling is likely to raise dispro¬ 
portionately the farmers property tax; 


arranged according to size, tenure, 
type of farming, region, and other im¬ 
portant variables. 

Studies of the experience of ■fami¬ 
lies in liquidating purchase money 
mortgages on farms and of the ten¬ 
ure histories of families are needed. ” 
Two pertinent questions for study 
are: What effect have homestead ex¬ 
emptions had on rural home owner¬ 
ship and housing improvements ? and. 
What has been the effect of the lack 
of building codes on housing and pro¬ 
perty insurance rates in rural areas? 

The rural electrification program 
has demonstrated the value of organ¬ 
ized cooperation in the achievement 
of housing improvements. Perhaps re¬ 
search can be undertaken to devise 


” See Leonard A. Salter, Jr., Land Ten¬ 
ure in Process, Wisconsin AES Res. Bui. 
146 (Madison, 1943). 


consequently, farmers are reluctant to in¬ 
vest in housing. Third, in the competition 
between farm and family for income, the 
family is at a serious disadvantage. Farm¬ 
ers reason that a new tractor or bull is 
more profitable than a bathroom or kitchen 
sink. The construction and maintenance of 
tenants’ and laborers’ dwellings are unpro¬ 
ductive costs so far as landlords are con¬ 
cerned. Fourth, farm buildings, including 
dwellings, possess almost no loan value ex¬ 
cept in terms of the earning capacity of the 
farm. This is well illustrated by the fact 
that the Federal Land Banks make rela¬ 
tively few loans to construct and improve 
farm buildings. Between 1939 and 1941, 
less than three per cent of the Federal Land 
Bank loan funds was used for this purpose. 
See J. D. Pope, Review of Federal Efforts 
to Improve Farm Buildings. USD A BAE 
(Washington, D. C., November, 1944). 
Mimeographed. 
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means for implementing social action 
in this direction. 

7. Housing of Special Groups. Ru¬ 
ral areas have disproportionately 
large numbers of population whose 
housing presents special problems. Mi¬ 
grant farm laborers, aged persons, 
Negroes, Indians, and an all-inclusive 
group, low income families, furnish 
opportunities for housing research. 
Not only do economic obstacles as¬ 
sume great importance, but such fac¬ 
tors as migration, size of family, cul¬ 
tural background, and traditional in¬ 
adequacy of housing tend to compli¬ 
cate housing among these families." 
Research is needed (1) concerning the 
social problems associated with poor 
housing, (2) to evaluate the effective¬ 
ness of the Federal programs in reach¬ 
ing rural low income families, and (3) 
to measure the effects of changes re- 


“John Graham, Housing in Scandinavia, 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Car¬ 
olina Press, 1940), Chap. 4. 

w For research sujfsrestions, see Report of 
the Committee on Farm and Village Hous¬ 
ing, The President's Conference on Home 
and Bnilding Ovmership, 11 vols., (Wash¬ 
ington, D. C,: The National Capital Press, 
Inc., 19.S2) VII, 219-264. 

The problems of providing decent hous¬ 
ing for low income families is relatively 
greater in the open country and villages 
than in cities due to the.se factors: (1) the 
housing needs are relatively larger; (2) the 
economic resources are limited comparative¬ 
ly; (3) the prevailing attitude among rural 
families that they themselves hold full re¬ 
sponsibility for providing housing; and (4) 
economically-handicapped rural families 
especially Negroes, Indians, and old-age as¬ 
sistance clients, are not in a position to ar¬ 
ticulate their housing needs with the same 
degree of effectiveness as organized urban 
philanthropic and political groups. 


suiting from re-housing. 

Although 61.4 percent of the Ne¬ 
groes in the United States live in ru¬ 
ral areas, information on the housing 
of this disadvantaged group is sket¬ 
chy and incomplete. The Census of 
1940 furnishes an excellent source of 
data on Negro housing which should 
be exploited more adequately. 

8. The Roles of Private and Public 
Enterprise in Housing. Probably the 
operations of the farm-tenant pur¬ 
chase program under the Bankhead- 
Jones Act, and the F.P.H.A. will not 
be expanded greatly in rural areas 
during the next few years. Future de¬ 
velopments in rural home ownership 
and improvements will be accomplish¬ 
ed largely through private enterprise. 
Even so, further studies will be nec¬ 
essary to determine (1) the needs and 
demands for housing in rural areas," 
(2) needed educational activities, (3) 
ways to finance adequate housing, (4) 
needed expansion in rural electrifica¬ 
tion, (6) posLabilities of reducing 


" Rupert B. Vance and Gordon W. Black- 
well, New Farm Homes For Old (University 
of Alabama Press, University, 1946). Also 
see urban studies of F. Stuart Chapin, "An 
Experiment on the Social Effects of Good 
Housing,” American Sociological Review, V 
(December, 1940), 868-879, and same au¬ 
thor, *The Effect of Slum Clearance and 
Rehousing on Family and Community Re¬ 
lationships,” American .Journal of Sociol¬ 
ogy, XLIII (March, 1938), 744-763. 

” Perhaps the best study of Negro hous¬ 
ing is contained in the following report, but 
little space is devoted to rural housing. Re- 

? ort of the Committee on Negro Housing, 
'he President's Conference on Home and 
Building Ownership, Vol. VI. 

" See Svend Reimer, “Farm Housing Be¬ 
havior,” Rural Sociology, X (June, 1946), 
167-168. 
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housing costs, and (6) control policies 
for the building industry. 

Methodology 

Past research in rural housing can 
be grouped into the following types 
of studies: (1) family consumption, 
(2) housing inventories, (3) tenure, 
(4) house planning, costs, and finan¬ 
cing, (6) housing adequacy, (6) hous¬ 
ing scales and indexes, (7) housing 
attitudes, and (8) miscellaneous. The 
survey method has been used princi¬ 
pally in the collection of data, with 
complete enumerations or samples as 
bases of observation. Limited use has 
been made of scales and indexes, and 
experimental design. In general, more 
emphasis has been placed on descrip¬ 
tion than analysis. Consequently, 
little is known concerning the moti¬ 
vation and causation underlying hous¬ 
ing behavior. 

A few brief comments on the meth¬ 
odology and general utility of various 
types of studies are appropriate. 

Studies of family consumption as 
conducted among farm families of the 
United States produce highly ques¬ 
tionable results on housing because of 
the practice of imputing values to 
dwellings and rentals. Instead of sur¬ 
veying large numbers of faAiilies 
with the “budget” method, more case 
studfes utilizing the Le Play method 
would be useful in gaining a better 
understanding of housing. 

Housing inventories center atten¬ 
tion on the deficiencies of housing, 
and if broad-scale improvements in 
rural housing are ever to be imple¬ 
mented studies of this type will be 


needed. ** Such studies have further 
value for purposes of scale construc¬ 
tion. “ 

A significant weakness of many 
tenure studies, especially of farms, is 
the tendency to ascribe differences 
between tenure classes to tenure it¬ 
self. Whether a family owns or rents 
a home or farm is the result of many 
social factors, and researchers need 
to develop methods, both descriptive 
and analytical, to determine the rela¬ 
tive importance of these factors. “ 

In general, research on rural hous¬ 
ing adequacy and standards depends 
largely upon a consensus of research¬ 
ers’ judgments concerning the “good¬ 
ness” and “badness” of housing. As 
a consequence, the “minimum require¬ 
ments,” based as they are on an ur- 


'*For example, see Margraret G. Reid, 
Status of Farm Housing in Iowa, Iowa AES 
Res. Bui. 174 (Ames, September, 1935), 
and Ellen Le Noir and T. Lynn Smith, 
Rural Housing in Louisiana, Louisiana 
AESB 290 (Baton Rouge, August, 1937). 

* See Charles I. Mosier, Evaluating Rur¬ 
al Housing (Gainesville: Florida Curricu¬ 
lum Laboratory, University of Florida and 
State Department of Education, August 
1942); Howard R. Cottam, ’'Housing Scales 
For Rural Pennsylvania,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, XXXVIII, 
(December, 1943), 406-416; and, William 
H. Sewell, The Construction and Standard¬ 
ization of a Scale for the Measurement of 
the Socio-Economic Status of Oklahoma 
Farm Families, Oklahoma AES Tech. Bull. 
9 (Stillwater, April, 1940). 

•John P. Dean, Home Ownership: Is Is 
Sound? (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1945). This study is based on urban housing 
experience, but certain issues treated need 
to be evaluated in light of the history of 
farm ownership. 

• See Minimum Requirements For Farm¬ 
houses, USD A MP 476 (Washington, D. C., 
October, 1941), and Maud Wilson, Housing 
Requirements of Farm Families in the Unit¬ 
ed States, USDA MP 332 (Washington, D. 
C., February, 1939). 
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ban, middle class scheme of values, 
become the maxima or goals of rural 
housing. What the rural sociologist 
needs to know is whether, for ex¬ 
ample, a family who occupies a paint¬ 
ed house with one room per person, 
a flush toilet, electric lights, and 
other conveniences has any better 
health, more happiness, and a higher 
degree of social adjustment than a 
family living in a house without these 
items. In other words, “adequacy** 
and “standards” should be defined 
and applied in operational terms. 
Here a real need exists for improve¬ 
ment in the methodology of housing 
research. 

With social research aimed at great¬ 
er objectivity and more refined mea¬ 
suring instruments, housing scales 
and indexes are becoming increasing¬ 
ly useful for making unit comparisons 
and for ascertaining more exact rela¬ 
tionships between housing and other 
factors. “ 

Summary of Present Status and 
Trends of Rural Housing Research 

The present status and trends in 
rural housing research can be sum- 

"See Robert T McMillan, “Companson 
of Rural Housii^ Indexes For Oklahoma,” 
Social Forces, XXIV (December, 1945), 
174-180. 


marized in the following statements: 

1. The Federal government, land 
grant colleges, and other national, 
state, and local organizations gen¬ 
erally have neglected rural areas 
in their housing research and ac¬ 
tion programs. 

2. Villages constitute a no-man*s land 
with reference to housing research. 

3. An increasing interest in objecti¬ 
vity and in the development of 
more exact measurements of hous¬ 
ing can be observed. 

4. A trend away from cost of living 
studies and toward more special¬ 
ized family living studies seems to 
be under way. 

5. The interest in and demand for 
housing on the part of the rural 
population seems to be comparably 
greater than the efforts of re¬ 
searchers to furnish needed fact¬ 
ual and interpretive information 
on housing for prospective home 
buyers, builders, money lenders, 
social planners, extension service 
workers, teachers, and other inter¬ 
ested persons. Rural housing re¬ 
search lags and partly as a conse¬ 
quence the housing of farm and 
village families lags. 



Characteristics of Michigran’s Fringrc Population 

By J. Allan Beeglef 


ABSTRACT 

The age, sex, race, and nativity composition as well as the fertility of 
“fringe” residents in Michigan is studied. Ten major areas surrounding the 
large cities form the focus of attention. In each of the areas, demographic 
data are secured for the urban center, for the fringe (Townships having 50 
per cent or more non-village rural-nonfarm population), and the adjacent 
farm (Townships having 60 per cent or more rural-farm population). 

Proportions of foreign-bom and Negroes in the fringe are intermediate 
between the high proportions found in the urban centers and the low propor¬ 
tions found in the adjacent rural-farm. While the fringe generally occupies an 
intermediate position in the proportion of males, the sex ratio in the fringe 
is very high. The fringe areas contain lai^e proportions of young persons 
under 21, small proportions of persons aged 65 and over, and an intermediate 
proportion of the economically productive persons aged 21-64. Birth rates are 
extraordinarily high in the fringe, often exceeding those of the adjacent rural- 
farm population. 


RESUMEN 

Se estudia la edad, el sexo, la raza, y el lugar de nacimiento as} como la 
fertilidad de los residentes de “el borde” de Michigan. Forman el foco de 
atencidn el 4rea que rodea diez ciudades grandes. En cada Area se obtienen 
datos demogrdficos sobre el centro urbano, sobre “el borde” y sobre la pob- 
lacidn rural agxicola. 

Las proporciones de extranjeros de nacimiento y negros en “el borde” son 
intermedias entre las altas proporciones halladas en los centres urbanos y las 
bajas proporciones halladas en la poblacid agricola. Aunque la proporcidn de 
varones en “el bord^” ocupa una posicidn intermedia, la proporcion de los 
sexos en “el borde” es muy alta. Las Areas del borde contienen altas propor- 
ciones de personas jovenes de menos de 21 ahos, pequehas proporciones de 
personas de 65 ahos y mAs, y una proporcidn intermedia de personas de 21-64 
ahos que son productivas econdmicamente. El aumento proporcional de naci- 
mientos es extremadamente alto en “el borde”, mAs alto a veces que el de la 
poblacidn rural-agricola adyacente. 

A great deal of attention has been 
given in the last few years to the 
suburban or “fringe” areas surround¬ 
ing 'the larger cities. Rapid growth 
during the war years in the indus¬ 
trial centers has forced the occupa¬ 
tion of areas adjacent to the cities 
to be sure, but fundamentally the 
phenomenon would appear to be a 
part of what may be a long-time trend 


t Michigan State College. 


in the direction of decentralization.* 
General descriptions of the fringe 
area, the nature of the habitat, and 


'See Warren S. Thompson, Population 
Prohlema (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1942), pp. 333-336. Of the 14 
cities which had over 600,000 in 1940 only 
3 grew as fast as the total population, 4 
lost population, and 7 grew, but not as fast 
as the total population. Of the 23 cities hav¬ 
ing a population of 250,000 to 500,000 in 
1940, only 7 grew faster than the total pop¬ 
ulation, 6 lost, and the remaining 11 grew 
at a slower rate than the total population. 
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problems encountered by the fringe 
dweller are abundant,* but little ef¬ 
fort has been made to define this area 
in a specific way or to apply compre¬ 
hensive demographic data to it. Al¬ 
though classified with the rural-non¬ 
farm population, the fringe dweller 
is probably linked more intimately 
with the urban resident in attitudes, 
interests, and occupation. Certainly, 
the mentality of the fringe dweller 
is the least rural of all the rural-non 
farm residents. A precise demograph¬ 
ic description of the fringe dweller in 
relation to the urban and the farm 
resident, however, has not come to the 
attention of the writer. 

Objectives and Procedure 
The purpose of this article is to ex¬ 
amine the demographic characteris- 

The following is an excellent descrip¬ 
tion of the fringe area: “Such urban out¬ 
posts as the hot dog stand, the golf course, 
and the tavern vie with pastures and corn¬ 
fields for the use of land. Fanners find 
themselves confronted by new neighbors 
who are more interested in discussing wage 
rates, layoffs, and collective bargaining 
than in such earthy topics as crop rotation, 
dairy herd improvement, or the merits of 
hybrid seed corn. And suburbanites find 
their new farmer friends are not always 
sympathetic to their desire for water and 
sewage facilities, bigger schools, and other 
such city conveniences—all of which cost 
money and add to the farmers’ taxes. Yet 
more and more of these very same farmers 
are looking to the cities for seasonal wage 
employment, recreation, schooling, and wor¬ 
ship. Likewise, more and more suburbanites 
are turning to the soil in quest of a more 
wholesome and more secure way of life than 
they have known in the cities. The farmer 
is becoming citified and the suburbanite is 
becoming countrified”, Walter Firey, Social 
Aspects to Land Use Planning in the Coun¬ 
try-City Fringe: The Case of Flint, Michi¬ 
gan, Michigan AESB 339 (East Lansing, 
June, 1946), p. 6. See also C. P. Loomis, J. 
A. Beegle, and Walter Firey, “Michigan’s 
Country-City Fringe”, Michigan Faint Eco¬ 
nomies, No. 42, June, 1946. 


tics of fringe dwellers in Michigan. 
Specifically, this paper seeks (1) 
to apply published census materials 
to persons residing in the coun¬ 
try-city fringe, and (2) to com¬ 
pare the population characteristics 
of this group with strictly urban resi¬ 
dents on one hand, and with strictly 
farm residents on the other. These 
groups will be compared in the fol¬ 
lowing respects: (a) proportion of 
foreign-born, (b) proportion of Neg¬ 
roes, (c) proportions in the various 
age groups, (d) proportion of males 
and females, and (e) fertility. 

Fundamental to this study is the 
utilization of a derived census cate¬ 
gory, the non-village rural-nonfarm. ’ 
This constitutes the residual group 
after eliminating all urban, rural- 
farm, and persons residing in incor¬ 
porated villages. In the areas sur¬ 
rounding the major cities in Michigan, 
this residual group consists predomin¬ 
antly of fringe dwellers. * Townships 
containing 50 per cent or more NV- 
RNF population in this study, there¬ 
fore, are designated as fringe town¬ 
ships. Thus, the fringe area is defined 
as including all townships surround¬ 
ing a given center which has 60 per 
cent or more NV-RNF residents. 

Assuming that the fringe exists in 
its most ideal form at the periphery 
of the largest cities in Michigan, this 
study is restricted to an analysis of 


•The “non-village rural-nonfarm” here¬ 
after will be referred to by the abbrevia¬ 
tions NV-RNF or simply fringe. 

* In addition to true fringe dwellers, the 
non-village rural-non-farm group includes 
persons living in the open country who do 
not farm and persons residing in small un¬ 
incorporated hamlets and villages. 
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the areas surrounding the 10 major 
cities. All cities in Michigan having 
26,000 or more population form cen¬ 
ters for comparative analysis unless 
they should fall within the scope of 
a larger metropolitan area. Further¬ 
more, the populations of all centers 
of 10,000 or more within each of the 
10 major areas were included. Thus, 
the urban portion of the study con¬ 
sists of the following: Area I—De¬ 
troit (including the cities of Ann Ar¬ 
bor, Birmingham, Dearborn, Detroit, 
Ecorse, Ferndale, Grosse Point Park, 
Hamtramck, Highland Park, Pontiac, 
River Rouge, Royal Oak, St. Clair 
Shores, Wyandotte and Ypsilanti); 
Area II—Grand Rapids; Area III— 
Flint; Area IV—Lansing; Area V— 
Saginaw (including Bay City); Area 
VI—Muskegon (including Muskegon 
Heights); Area VII—Kalamazoo; 
Area VIII—Battle Creek; Area IX— 
Jackson; and Area X—Port Huron. 

The rural-farm areas utilized in this 
study consist of all townships having 
50 per cent or more farm population 
which border on the fringe townships. 
Thus, while these farm townships are 
predominantly rural-farm, they may 
reflect urban influence by virtue of 
their proximity to the central city. 

Through the procedures outlined, 
ten. areas were delineated for study. 
Conceptually, each area may be 
viewed as consisting of three concen¬ 
tric circles, the inner circle represent¬ 
ing the urban core, the adjacent circle 
the fringe area, and the outer circle 
the rural-farm population. Thus each 
area contains a central city or central 
city along with satellite cities, a 


group of fringe townships bordering 
the city, and a group of rural-farm 
townships adjacent to the fringe 
townships. Computation of the rele¬ 
vant population indices for each of 
the three residence groups in the ten 
areas was then performed. 

Findings 

The proportions of urban, fringe, 
and adjacent rural-farm population 
in each of the areas is shown in Table 
I. The proportion of fringe population 
in each of the areas under consider¬ 
ation varies from a high of 27.6 per 
cent in the Jackson area to a low of 
7.5 per cent in the Detroit fringe. In 
these 10 areas alone, 347,217 fringe 
dwellers reside." 

The Proportion of Foreign-Bom 

It has been repeatedly demonstrat¬ 
ed that foreign-born elements in 
America are concentrated in urban 
areas. In fact, their proportions are 
highest in the urban population, in¬ 
termediate in the rural-nonfarm and 
lowest in the rural-farm areas. ® 

This same pattern holds true in the 
present study, the percentages of for¬ 
eign-born in total urban, total fringe, 
and total rural-farm segments being 
16.4, 9.3 and 7.4 per cent, respective¬ 
ly. The urban center in each of the 
10 areas contained by far the largest 
proportion of foreign-born persons. In 
three of the areas (Grand Rapids, 
Flint, and Muskegon), however, the 

‘The total number of non-village rural- 
nonfarm persons residing in Michigan in 
1940 is 647,524 or 12.3 per cent of the total 
population. In 1930 the percentage was only 
9.7. Loomis, Beegle, and Firey, op. at. 

* See T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of 
Rural Life (Rev. Ed. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947), pp. 66-72. 
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rural-farm population contained some¬ 
what larger proportions of foreign- 
born than the fringe population. 
These variations are indicated in 
Table II. In spite of minor variations, 
however, the fringe population of 
Michigan occupies an intermediate 
position insofar as the proportion of 
foreign-born is concerned. 

The Proportion of Negroes 

The concentration of Negroes in 
urban industrial centers in the North 
and their scarcity in rural farming 
areas outside of the South is well- 
known. ^ 

In the total urban population of the 
present study, the proportion of Ne¬ 
groes is very high since Detroit is in¬ 
cluded Due also to the fringe sur- 

’ Thompson, op. cit., pp. 130-133. 


rounding Detroit, the proportion of 
Negroes among fringe dwellers is rela¬ 
tively great. The adjacent rural- 
farm population, however, contains 
very few Negroes. The percentages of 
Negroes for all 10 areas are 6.6, 2.8, 
and 0.3 percent, respectively, for the 
urban, fringe, and adjacent rural- 
farm groups In each of the ten areas 
(with the exception of Jackson * 
where its fringe population contains 
a larger percentage of Negroes than 
the other residential groups), the ur¬ 
ban center contains the largest pro¬ 
portions of Negroes. The fringe popu- 


"The Jackson area frequently deviates 
from the usual pattern due to the inclusion 
of the State prison of South•'m Michigan 
population with the fringe. The prison pop¬ 
ulation unduly weights all of the demo¬ 
graphic characteristics for this area. 


TABLE I. Number and Percentage op Population in the Fringes, Adjacent 
Rural-Farm Segments, and in the Urban Centers op the 10 Areas Studied, 
1940. 


At 





Number and Percentase 



total 

fringe 1 

ADJACE " 
RURAI.-FAHM « 

URBAN■ 


Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

I 

Detroit 

2,263,048 

100.0 

168,318 

7.6 

30,665 

1.3 

2,064,176 

91.2 

II 

Grand Ranids 216,908 

100.0 

36,199 

16.8 

16,417 

7.1 

164,292 

76.1 

III 

Flint 

197,201 

100.0 

30,631 

16.6 

16,127 

7.7 

161,643 

76.8 

IV 

Lansing 

116,237 

100.0 

24,669 

21.3 

11,926 

10.4 

78,763 

68.3 

V 

Saginaw 

162,937 

100.0 

14,446 

8.9 

17,742 

10.9 

130,760 

80.2 

VI 

Muskegon 

78,167 

100.0 

',269 

10.6 

6,164 

7.9 

63,744 

81.6 

VII 

Kalamazoo 

83,864 

100.0 

22,066 

26.3 

7,692 

9.2 

64,097 

64.6 

VIII 

Hattie Creek 66,184 

100.0 

16,818 

25.4 

6,913 

8.9 

43,463 

66.7 

IX 

Jackson 

78,240 

100.0 

21,497 

27.6 

7,087 

9.0 

49,666 

63.6 

X 

Port Huron 

43,110 

100.0 

4,616 

10.5 

6,836 

13.6 

32,769 

76.0 


Total 

3,293,886 

100.0 

347,217 

10.6 

123,447 

3.8 

2,823,222 

86.7 


1 “Fringe” is defined in this study as “non-village rural-nonfarm” residence groups. 
That is, groups residing outside the incorporated limits of cities, groups of non-farm¬ 
ers residing in open-country, and groups residing in small unincorporated hamlets and 
villages. All townships having 60% more non-village nonfarm residents are grouped 
as representing the fringe. 

''Adjacent rural-farm consists of the group of township^ bordering on fringe town¬ 
ships which have 60% or more farmers. 

The urban population is represented by the central city of 26,000 or more popula¬ 
tion. In the case of Areas I, V, and VI, other cities having 10,000 or more population 
which are nearby have also been included. 
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lation in all except two of the areas 
contains substantially higher propor¬ 
tions of Negroes than does the adja¬ 
cent rural-farm population. Although 
the farm population in the Grand 
Rapids and Flint areas contains lar¬ 
ger proportions of Negroes than their 
fringes, the difference is less than 0.1 
per cent. (See Table II.) 

These data, therefore, indicate that 
fringe populations in Michigan con¬ 
tain substantially larger proportions 
of Negroes than rural-farm areas but 
much smaller proportions than the ur¬ 
ban centers. 


The Sex Ratio 

Numerous writers “ have pointed to 
the general inverse relationship be¬ 
tween the size of the sex ratio (the 
number of males per 100 females) 
and the density of population. On this 
basis, one might anticipate a rise in 
the sex ratio as one moves from the 
urban center, into the fringe, and fin¬ 
ally into the rural-farm area. 

In general such a tendency is shown 

• See for example, P. Sorokin and C. C. 
Zimmerman, PnncipleB of Rural-Urban 
Sociology (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1929), pp. 647-648; also Smith, 
op. cit., pp. 77-78. 



Figure 1. A compariaon of the sex ratio for the urban center, fringe, and adjacent 
rural-farm for 10 major areas in Michigan. While the sex ratio in general increases as one 
moves outward from the urban center, ratios in the fringe areas correspond rather close¬ 
ly with the adjacent rural-farm ratios. 
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TABLE II. Population Characteristics of the Fringe, Adjacent Rural-Farm 
AND Urban Population in the 10 Areas Studied, 1940. 






Population Characteriitice 




Percent 

Foreign-Born 

Percent 

Negroet 



Percent Aged 





Ratib» 

Under 21 

21-64 

65-over 

Ratio* 

I. 

Detroit 

Fringe 

12.6 

3.7 

114 

38.9 

56.5 

4.6 

435 


Adiacent Farm 

10.4 

.6 

118 

38.6 

53.8 

7.7 

444 


Urban 

19.1 

8.0 

104 

33.4 

62.6 

4.0 

277 

II. 

Grand Rapids 
Fringe 

7.7 

.2 

106 

41.3 

63.3 

6.3 

443 


Adjacent Farm 
Urban 

7.9 

.2 

Hi 

40.4 

61.3 

8.3 

470 


12.4 

1.6 

04 

32.9 

58.9 

8.2 

290 

III. 

Flint 

Fringe 

5.9 

.2 

108 

46.1 

63.3 

.5 

632 


Adjacent Farm 
Urban 

6.9 

.2 

112 

41.6 

51.2 

7.3 

474 


10.6 

4.4 

101 

36.9 

58.7 

4.4 

321 

IV. 

Lansing 

Fringe 

3.8 

.1 

107 

40.9 

54.5 

4.6 

601 


Adjacent Farm 

3.3 

.1 

116 

37.9 

52.7 

9.4 

466 


Urban 

6.6 

2.1 

96 

33.4 

60.3 

6.3 

282 

V. 

Saginaw 

Fringe 

8.2 

.4 

108 

40.2 

63.9 

5.9 

610 


Adjacent Farm 

7.7 

.1 

116 

42.2 

60.7 

7.0 

619 


Urban 

9.8 

2.7 

98 

35.6 

67.1 

7.3 

338 

VI. 

Muskegon 

Fringe 

6.3 

1.1 

114 

43.2 

62.1 

4.7 

517 


Adiacent Farm 

9.1 

.4 

116 

42.3 

49.2 

8.5 

498 


Urban 

9.2 

2.6 

100 

36.6 

67.6 

5.9 

340 

VII. 

Kalamazoo 

Fringe 

6.8 

.3 

100 

38.9 

56.3 

4.8 

402 


Adjacent Farm 

4.8 

.2 

110 

38.1 

63.4 

8.5 

446 


Urban 

8.9 

2.1 

95 

30.1 

<‘1.0 

8.9 

266 

VIII. 

Battle Creek 
Fringe 

6.3 

.8 

117 

36.6 

59.2 

6.2 

404 


Adjacent Farm 
Urban 

2.4 

.1 

113 

38.8 

61.6 

9.7 

467 


6.1 

4.4 

94 

31.6 

60.1 

8.4 

291 

IX. 

Jackson 

Fringe 

5.4 

5.3 

166 

30.0 

64.6 

5.4 

417 


Adiacent Farm 
Urban 

3.4 

.1 

111 

36.4 

63.3 

10.3 

431 


6.9 

3.0 

94 

31.9 

69.9 

8.2 

280 

X. 

Port Huron 
Fringe 

10.0 

2.3 

109 

42.6 

61.5 

5.9 

516 


Adiacent Farm 
Urban 

9.6 

.3 

119 

42.2 

60.3 

7.6 

521 


13.4 

3.4 

94 

36.6 

66.8 

7.6 

329 

TOTAL 

Frinee 

9.3 

2.3 

114 

39.5 

55.8 

4.7 

451 


Adiacent Farm 
Urban 

7.4 

.3 

114 

39.8 

52.1 

8.1 

470 


16.4 

6.6 

102 

33.6 

61.8 

4.8 

285 


’ This ratio is derived by dividing the number of males in a population by the number 
of females. The quotient is then multiplied by 100. 

‘ The fertility ratio is obtained by applying the following formula: 

Number of children under 6 

X 1000 

Number of females 15-44 
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by the data. See Figure 1. However, 
sex ratios in the fringe populations 
are much more similar to those of the 
adjacent farm populations than to 
those of the urban centers. In fact, 
the sex ratios for the fringe, adjacent 
farm, and urban areas are 114 (raised 
by rounding), 114, and 102. See Table 
II. The sex ratio for all fringe areas 
is unduly high because of the very 
high ratios in the fringes of Detroit 
(114) and Jackson (166). “ With the 
exception of Battle Creek and Jack> 
son, the sex ratio in the fringe of each 
of the areas falls between the low ur¬ 
ban and the high rural-farm ratios. 
On the basis of this study, the extra¬ 
ordinarily high sex ratio characteris¬ 
tic of Michigan's fringe areas would 
appear to be one of its unique attri¬ 
butes. 

The Age Composition 

While the generalized pattern of 
age for each of the major residence 
groups is well-known, no attempt has 
been made to distinguish between the 
rural-nonfarm population generally 
and the fringe population. While the 
rural-farm population characteristi¬ 
cally contains large proportions of 
children, small proportions in the 
“productive" years, and fairly large 
proportions of aged persons, the ur¬ 
ban, population has a deficiency of 
children, high proportions in the pro¬ 
ductive ages, and relatively few aged 
persons. In most respects, the rural- 
nonfarm population is intermediate. ** 

See footnote 8. 

'' See T. Lynn Smith, The Population of 
Louieiana: lU Composition and Changes, 
Louisiana AESB 293 (Baton Rouge, 1937), 
pp. 36-88; also Smith, op eiU, pp. 71-72. 


In an effort to make comparisons 
of age, three different ages periods 
were arbitrarily selected: (1) persons 
under 21, or the youth; (2) persons 
21-64, or the productive-aged group, 
and (3) persons 66 and over, or the 
aged. Each age group will be treated 
separately. 

The Proportions Under 21 

In the aggregate, the proportions 
of youth in the fringe area and in 
the adjacent rural-farm areas in 
Michigan are nearly identical, the per¬ 
centages being 39.6 and 39.8. Both 
are markedly larger than the 33.6 
percent under 21 to be found in ten 
urban areas in Michigan. 

The proportions of young persons 
under 21 are larger in 7 of the fringe 
areas than in the corresponding rural- 
farm areas. Only in the Saginaw, Bat¬ 
tle Creek, and Jackson “ areas are 
the percentages of young persons 
greater in the farm than in the fringe 
areas. 

These data, therefore, point to an¬ 
other distinctive feature of Michi¬ 
gan’s fringe population, namely, its 
large proportion of youth. 

The Proportions 21-64 

The proportions of persons in the 
productive ages are highly uniform 
throughout the areas under conside¬ 
ration. In the aggregate, the urban 
centers contain by far the highest 
proportion (61.8 per cent); the fringe 
areas contain an intermediate propor¬ 
tion (66.8 per cent); and the adjacent 

” The exceptional condition existing in 
the Jackson area is due to the higher aver¬ 
age age of the prison population. See foot¬ 
note 8. 
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rural-farm areas contain the smallest 
proportion (52.1 per cent). 

This pattern holds true in every 
area, except Jackson, where the per¬ 
centage of persona aged 21-64 is very 
high due to the prison population. 
See Figure 2. 

On the basis of this study, it would 
appear that fringe populations exhi¬ 
bit proportions of productive aged 
persons similar to rural-nonfarm 
populations generally. The pattern of 
high proportions of productive-aged 
persons in urban centers and declin¬ 
ing proportions as one moves into the 
fringes and finally into the adjacent 
rural-farm areas, is consistent. 


The Proportions 65 and Over 

A great deal of variability exists in 
the proportion of aged persons in the 
present study. Although the propor¬ 
tion of aged in the aggregate of the 
fringe areas is lowest, it is intermedi¬ 
ate in the Detroit fringe. In all except 
three areas (Saginaw, Kalamazoo, 
and Port Huron), the percentages of 
aged are highest in the rural-farm 
areas. In these areas, the urban cen¬ 
ters contain the largest proportions. 
The percentages in the total urban 
sample is low (4.8 per cent) but 
slightly higher than in the total 
fringe (4.7 per cent), and distinctly 



Figure 2. A comparison of productive-aged persona in the urban center, fringe, and ad¬ 
jacent rural-farm for 10 major areas in Michigan. Proportions of productive-aged persona 
decline as one moves from the urban center into the fringe and rural-farm areas. 
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lower than the total adjacent rural- 
farm (8.1 per cent). 

It would appear from our analysis 
that the exceptionally low proportion 
of aged persons is another unique 
characteristic of fringe areas. This 
pattern is disturbed in the Detroit 
area only where the fringe contains 
larger percentages of aged than the 
urban center. 

Fertility Ratio “ 

The differential between urban, ru- 
ral-nonfarm, and rural-farm areas is 
unquestionably the most firmly estab¬ 
lished differential in fertility. “ Be¬ 
yond the fact of low urban, interme¬ 
diate rural-nonfarm and high rural- 
farm rates of reproduction, a number 
of studies “ indicate that fertility 
gradually increases as one moves out¬ 
ward from an urban center. 

The present study points to the un¬ 
usually high fertility in the fringe 


’•This ratio is obtained by applying the 
following formula: 

number of children under 5 

-X 1000. 

number of females 15-44 

For a discussion of the merits of this ratio, 
sec Smith, Sociology of Rural Life, op, cif., 
pp. 131-132, and Thompson, op. cit., pp. 161- 
153. 

“ See for example such writings as A. J. 
Jaffe, “Differential Fertility in the White 
Population in Early America,” The Journal 
of Heredity, XXXI (1940), 407-411; J. A. 
Beegle and T. Lynn Smith, Differential Fer¬ 
tility in Louisiana, Louisiana AESB 403 
(Baton Rouge, 1946), pp 14-25. 

” See National Resources Committee, 
Population Statistics, Urban Data (Wash- 
in^on, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1987), p. 23. For a suggestion that this sit¬ 
uation IS not invariable see P. K. Whelpton, 
“Geographic and Economic Differentials in 
Fertility,” Annals of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Political and Social Science, 
CLXXXVIII (193€), 37-65. 


areas. See Table II and Figure 3. 
Without exception the urban center 
is characterized by the lowest fertil¬ 
ity ratios. In the fringe and adjacent 
rural-farm areas, however, the higher 
ratio is largely a “toss-up.” The ag¬ 
gregate of the farm areas, however, 
has a slightly higher fertility ratio 
than the aggregate of the fringe 
areas, 470 as compared with 451. 

The fringe dwellers in three of the 
ten areas (Flint, Lansing, and Muske¬ 
gon) have distinctly higher fertility 
rates than the adjacent rural-farm 
population. In three more areas (De¬ 
troit, Saginaw, and Port Huron), re¬ 
production rates for the fringe and 
the adjacent farm population are 
nearly identical. And in four areas 
(Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Battle 
Creek and Jackson) the rural-farm 
persons residing outside of the fringe 
have the higher birth rates. 

This analysis not only indicates 
that birth rates are unusually high 
in the fringe areas but also suggests 
that the pattern of fertility is not one 
of gradual increase as one moves out¬ 
ward from an urban center. The data 
from this study indicate that fer¬ 
tility rates rise very sharply in the 
fringe areas immediately outside the 
incorporated limits of the city. Addi¬ 
tional study is required to determine 
whether or not this situation exists 
elsewhere. 

Summary 

The special demographic character 
of fringe areas in Michigan may be 
enumerated as follows: 

1. The fringe populations contain 
smaller proportions of foreign-bom 
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persons and Negroes than the urban 
centers but distinctly larger propor¬ 
tions than the adjacent rural-farm 
areas. 

2. Ill relation to their urban cen¬ 
ters, the fringe areas contain very 
large proportions of males. Although 
the fringe generally contains smaller 
proportions of males than the adja¬ 
cent rural-farm, the difference is not 
great. 

3. Fringe areas in Michigan are 
characterized by very large propor¬ 
tions of youth, small proportions of 
aged persons, and an intermediate 
proportion of productive-aged per¬ 


sons. With respect to persons under 
21 years of age, fringe populations 
resemble the adjacent rural-farm 
population. Insofar as persons aged 
21-64 and those aged 65 and over are 
concerned, the fringe populations 
more nearly resemble the urban cen¬ 
ters. 

4. Birth rates in Michigan's fringe 
areas are unusually high, often ex¬ 
ceeding those of the adjacent farm 
areas. In contrast to the unusually 
low fertility rates characteristic of 
the urban centers, birth rates in 
fringe areas in Michigan exceed those 
of the urban places by more than 60 
percent. 

















Materials for a Standardized Basic Course in 
Rural Sociology 


By Wayne T. Grayi 


ABSTRACT 

The courses in rural sociology beinsr taught in the colleges and universities 
today vary greatly in organization, content, and methodology. These differ¬ 
ences and problems indicate the need for a standardization of the basic course 
in this field. Such standardization should be the result of the best thought of a 
large group of people and would require several years to complete. The course 
might logically be built upon the important topics usually considered in the 
introductory course, so that it could serve as the first course in sociology and 
as such, fit easily into a sequence of courses. 

The standardization of the basic course might well be sponsored by the 
Rural Sociological Society. The first project would be a syllabus, the second 
project would be an extended bibliography, and the final project would be a 
standardized text in rural sociology. 


RESUMEN 

Los cursos de sociologii rural que se ensehan en los colegios y universidades 
hoy dia varian mucho en organizacidn, contenido, y metodologia. Estos prob- 
lemas y diferencias indican la nccesidad de normalizan el curso basico en este 
campo. Tal normalizacidn debe ser el resultado de los mejores esfuerzos men- 
tales de muchas personas y requererja muchos ahos para completarse. Dicho 
curso se basaria logicamente en los topicos importantes que se considcran 
usualmente en el curso introductorio, de modo que podria servir como el 
primer curso en sociologfa y podria entrar facilmente en el orden de los otros 
cursos. 

La normalizacidn del curso bdsico deberia ser fomentada por la sociedad de 
sociologfa rural. El primer proyecto serfa un bosquejo, el segundo una biblio- 
graffa extensa, y el tercero un texto normalizado en la sociologfa rural. 


We, who find in the study of rural 
society both a consuming interest 
and a means of making a livelihood, 
like to feel that we are part of a field 
of intellectual endeavor that is pro¬ 
gressing. We want to see develop¬ 
ment and growth come from our ef¬ 
forts.' Rural sociology, as a field of 
investigation and teaching is young 
in years—relatively speaking—but it 
has reached a maturity beyond its 
chronological age. It might be said 
to be in the adolescent stage, the tran¬ 
sition between childhood and matur- 


t DePauw University. 


ity. One sees its approaching matu¬ 
rity in the extensive research pro¬ 
gram sponsored and carried out by 
both governmental and private agen¬ 
cies; in the development of a wide 
professional interest; and in the or¬ 
ganization and functioning of the 
Rural Sociological Society. In con¬ 
trast, one sees its immaturity in a 
lack of coordination characterizing 
much of the research being carried 
on, and in the diversity of materials, 
methods, and emphases used in the 
rural sociology courses given in dif¬ 
ferent universities and colleges 
throughout the country. 
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Rural sociology, as a college disci¬ 
pline, began with an attempt to give 
potential rural leaders a key to the 
solution of rural problems. The first 
courses were limited in materials and 
were as varied in content and metho¬ 
dology as the background and inter¬ 
ests of the men teaching them. As re¬ 
search progressed and reports were 
published, a body of materials ac¬ 
cumulated, from which teachers drew 
to enrich their class offerings. Text 
books were written, and rural sociolo¬ 
gy courses grew rapidly in content, 
although less rapidly in organization 
and coordination. Progress was not 
altogether lacking, however, because 
the men who wrote texts, frequently 
revised them in the light of their ex¬ 
periences and the materials brought 
out by research. An additional coor¬ 
dinating force came through the con¬ 
centration of graduate training in a 
few universities. The men trained in 
each of these universities thus have 
a common background and outlook. 
However, differences in personality 
and interest, and the wide variation 
in the institutions where they are 
teaching, have to the present date 
prevented the attainment of a greater 
degree of uniformity in rural sociolo¬ 
gy offerings, even at the basic course 
level. 

This lack of uniformity, both in 
materials and emphasis, is readily ap¬ 
parent from a close observation of 
texts and course outlines. A tabula¬ 
tion of the topics used as chapter 
headings in fifteen of the most widely 
used texts of the past twenty years, 
revealed but three topics universally 


included in all, and these differed 
greatly in space given to and emphasis 
placed on them. They were: “The Ru¬ 
ral Family,” “Education and the Rural 
School,” and “Religion and the Rural 
Church.” In the topic “The Farm 
Family,” some writers included a dis¬ 
cussion of the farm home and the 
standard of living, while others gave 
these topics special emphasis by 
treating them in separate chapters. 
The comparison of chapters in differ¬ 
ent texts is not a refined method of 
evaluation, but it does indicate where 
these writers placed their emphasis 
and the topics they considered most 
important. The texts published since 
1940 show greater uniformity in the 
materials covered than those pub¬ 
lished earlier, although there is still a 
wide variation both in materials in¬ 
cluded and method of treatment. 

As a check on the materials being 
offered in rural sociology courses at 
the present tjne, the writer sent a 
questionnaire to seventy schools, ask¬ 
ing the professor of rural sociology in 
each, to check on a list the topics 
which he was including in his basic 
course during ithe fall semester of 
1946. The topics in the questionnaire 
were taken from a list which the 
writer has been using in an attempt 
to correlate both rural and urban so¬ 
ciology on the same basic outline. 
The list was limited, containing but 
thirty-nine topics, and was subject 
to some overlapping, since it has not 
reached its final stage of refinement. 
Yet it did form a basis for checking 
and space was provided for adding 
additional topics. The institutions 
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sampled included state universities, 
land grant colleges, and private col¬ 
leges widely distributed throughout 
the United States. Fifty-two replies 
were received. Nine of these institu¬ 
tions were not giving courses in rural 
sociology during the current semes¬ 
ter, and three came too late to be 
included in the tabulation. Thus the 
material at hand represents the cur¬ 
rent courses offered in forty univer¬ 
sities and colleges. 

The items checked in the questionn¬ 
aires returned, indicated a wide vari¬ 
ety of treatment, both in materials 
covered and points of emphasis. The 
Rural Family was the only topic given 
major treatment by all forty rural 
sociology courses. The Rural Neigh¬ 
borhood and Community came sec¬ 
ond, with thirty-eight stressing this 
item, and Rural Population came third 
with thirty-six institutions giving it 
major emphasis. Fifteen institutions 
or 36.6 percent were covering thirty 
or more of the thirty-nhie topics in 
the questionnaire and listed five addi¬ 
tional ones. Twenty-five or 63.3 per¬ 
cent of the courses agreed on less 
than 74.0 percent of the topics listed 
and included nine other topics. Eighty 
percent of the classes were using one 
of four texts, namely,—Kolb and 
Brunner, Landis, Sanderson, or 
Smith. 

The report by Dr. Charles R. Hof- 
fer, of Michigan State College of the 
study made by the Teaching Commit¬ 
tee of the Rural Sociological Society, 
which was published in Rural Socio¬ 
logy, June 1942, pages 200-208, indi¬ 
cates the wide differences of evalua¬ 


tion of the topics commonly included 
in the course in rural sociology, as 
found in more widely differing insti¬ 
tutions. This study was based upon 
courses offered in 198 institutions. 
Each college or university evaluated 
each of a series of 50 topics as being 
of major importance, minor import¬ 
ance, or no importance. The topics 
were scored and arranged in sequence 
of importance from one to fifty. The 
institutions were then classified into 
six groups, namely,—State Universi¬ 
ties and Colleges, Private and Church 
Colleges, Teachers and Women’s Col¬ 
leges, Junior Colleges, Negro Col¬ 
leges, and Miscellaneous Colleges. 
When sequences of topics were ar¬ 
ranged for each of these groups, a 
wide variation of evaluation became 
noticeable, which was even greater 
for individual institutions. In only 
one, “The Impact of a Changing So¬ 
cial Order on Rural Life,” which was 
placed first, did three of the college 
groups give the same importance rat¬ 
ing. Topics, which for all institutions 
were rated in the first ten, were rated 
as low as 46th out of fifty by one 
group of colleges. Seven of the ten 
topics evaluated most highly by these 
198 institutions in 1939, were among 
the ten most widely being taught by 
the forty colleges reporting to the 
recent questionnaire. This indicates 
that, although there is coming to be 
greater coordination in teaching rural 
sociology, the courses being offered 
today still show considerable diver¬ 
sity. 

But why, some will ask, is it neces¬ 
sary to work toward a more unified 
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basic course in rural sociology? Are 
we not doing well? Are not the stu¬ 
dents learning about society ? Sociolo¬ 
gists, including those in the more 
limited field of rural sociology, have 
for some time been seeking to develop 
sociology into a science of society. If 
this is to be done, it will be necessary 
to work out a body of principles or 
workable concepts, which will be wide¬ 
ly and uniformly recognized as basic 
to the wider understanding of this 
field of learning. When such princi¬ 
ples or concepts are generally accept¬ 
ed, the first or basic course every¬ 
where should teach these principles, 
so that any student may be adequate¬ 
ly prepared to take advanced work in 
that or any other institution. 

The standardization of the basic 
course will assist the student in un¬ 
derstanding all of society, as well as 
his own limited field. It will facilitate 
the evaluation of materials taken, if 
the student wishes to transfer credits 
from one university to another, and 
will also prevent overlapping of ma¬ 
terials covered, if the student takes 
work at more than one institution. 
This is important because an increas¬ 
ing amount of transiency is develop¬ 
ing both among students and faculty 
members, and the adjustments of 
each would be materially improved 
if the courses either taken or taught 
were more uniform in the different 
institutions. Furthermore, the devel¬ 
oping movement toward a basic test¬ 
ing program, both as a test for capa¬ 
city and as an indication of achieve¬ 
ment, is a movement toward greater 
uniformity of instruction in colleges 


and universities. Some schools now 
require students who wish to enter 
for graduate study to take the Gradu¬ 
ate Record Examinations before they 
may enroll. If this movement contin¬ 
ues—and there are indications that 
it will continue—a standardization of 
materials in all fields will be of in¬ 
creasing value to the students who 
must take these examinations. 

A final reason for standardizing 
the basic course in rural sociology is 
professional pride on the part of those 
who are teaching the course. The 
knowledge that the materials which 
are being included and the techniques 
which are being used are approved 
by a large number of instructors in 
different institutions will enhance 
the professional standing of those 
who are teaching rural sociology. 
Only by developing such uniformity 
will this field of study approach the 
stage of a science of society. 

Although ^ be values accruing from 
the standardization of the basic 
course in rural sociology may be read¬ 
ily demonstrated, a number of very 
important and practical problems 
stand in the way of its being achieved. 
One of the most important of these is 
deciding what materials shall be in¬ 
cluded in such a course and what ma¬ 
terials shall be omitted. Obviously all 
of the materials available cannot be 
included. It, therefore, becomes a 
major problem to decide what mater¬ 
ials shall be included in the first 
course and what shall be left for sub¬ 
sequent courses. Another problem 
closely related to the first is the point 
of emphasis. Shall this basic course 
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teach factual materials pertinent to 
rural society only, or shall it include 
sociological principles which are per¬ 
tinent and applicable to society in 
general, but which may be illustrated 
largely from materials taken from 
rural life? The latter seems to the 
writer to be the most logical approach 
today in an era of easier communica¬ 
tion and closer contact. 

A second problem will be the diffi¬ 
culty of meeting the needs of the vari¬ 
ous institutions offering courses in 
rural sociology. Dr. O. D. Duncan, of 
Oklahoma State College, in a paper 
entitled, “Future Teaching of Rural 
Sociology,” read before this society 
in 1946, indicated three types of si¬ 
tuations in which rural sociology was 
being taught, each calling for a dif¬ 
ferent emphasis. Professor Duncan 
used the term “service course” to des¬ 
cribe those courses offered by teach¬ 
ers* colleges, theological seminaries, 
and some agricultural colleges, where 
the main aim was to train the stu¬ 
dent in immediate useable techniques 
in rural sociology, even though he 
might not understand the rural situa¬ 
tion as a part of a larger society. In 
many instances the student’s train¬ 
ing was limited to one course, due to 
the press of other required courses. 
A second situation consisted of the 
agricultural colleges having depart¬ 
ments of rural sociology. Here rural 
sociology was the only sociology of¬ 
fered and the first course served as 
an introduction to advanced courses 
in rural sociology and as the only 
course in which the student would re¬ 
ceive any training relative to society 


in general. The third situation was 
that in which rural sociology was 
taught as a special course in a de¬ 
partment of general sociology. It is 
the first two situations, where one 
course is taught in teachers* colleges, 
or other specialized institutions of 
learning, and in agricultural colleges, 
where general sociology is not given, 
that a standardized basic course in 
rural sociology is especially needed. 

The method and process of imple¬ 
mentation is a third problem in the 
way of standardizing the basic course 
in rural sociology. It will take a great 
deal of time and effort to bring this 
about. The problems remind one of a 
small scale United Nations Confer¬ 
ence. These might be dealt with 
through a “Three-Year Plan” in 
which a commission would be set to 
work to standardize the materials and 
methodologies now being used, fol¬ 
lowed by a second “Three-Year Plan” 
to put them into practice. This might 
be one of the major projects of the 
Rural Sociological Society over a three 
year period or a sequence of three- 
year periods. 

The final obstacle to the develop¬ 
ment of a standardized basic course 
will be the difficulty which individual 
institutions and instructors will find 
in subordinating their own pet inter¬ 
ests and projects to the greater com¬ 
mon good. In some instances the pro¬ 
blem will be primarily that of inte¬ 
grating the personalities of the in¬ 
structors. In other cases it will be 
that of securing the cooperation of ex¬ 
ecutive personnel who hold the purse 
strings of the institutions. All this 
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indicates that a long and difficult per¬ 
iod of education will be necessary, be¬ 
fore both instructors and university 
officials will see the value of 
standardization in this field. 

In spite of the difficulties of im¬ 
plementation, the first and most im¬ 
portant item to consider is the con¬ 
tent of such a standardized basic 
course in rural sociology. 

It is the belief of the writer that 
a basic course in rural sociology 
should first of all teach the more im¬ 
portant sociological principles and 
concepts, which are fundamental to 
the understanding of society in gen¬ 
eral as well as rural society in parti¬ 
cular This conviction is based upon 
the fact that our society is becoming 
increasingly urban and the differ- 
er.ces which characterize the people 
living on the land are becoming less 
distinct. An understanding of the 
basic sociological concepts will serve 
to give the student a good basis for 
understanding all phases of society. 
These concepts may be illustrated by 
materials from rural life which will 
make this course a course in rural 
sociology, and still not omit the fund¬ 
amental materials so necessary to the 
student who will make further excur¬ 
sions into either rural or general so¬ 
ciology. Thus the first move in the 
development of such a standardized 
basic course will be to set forth cer¬ 
tain concepts, a knowledge of which is 
considered essential to a fuller under¬ 
standing of society, and build the 
course around these. The choice of 
such a list should be made upon the 
composite judgments of a large group 


of successful and experienced teach¬ 
ers. By way of illustration, the follow¬ 
ing outline is offered as the basis for 
such a standardized rural sociology 
course. 

Basic Outline for Standardized 
Course in Rural Sociology 

I. The Origin and Development of 
Society. 

1. Society under a simple pastoral 
economy. 

2. European and American society 
under a simple agricultural econ¬ 
omy. 

3. The development of American 
rural society. 

II. Culture: Its Origin and Develop¬ 
ment. 

1. The concept of culture. 

2. The composition of culture. 

1' Culture trait. 

2' Culture complex. 

3' Culture pattern. 

3. The development of culture. 

1' Invention and discovery. 

2' Diffusion. 

3' Cross-fertilization. 

4. Culture areas. 

III. Population. 

1. Composition of the population. 

1' Age. 

2' Sex. 

3' Fertility and mortality 
rates. 

4' Marital status. 

5' Physical and mental char¬ 
acteristics. 

2. Population comparisons. 

, 1' Regional-Comparison be¬ 
tween countries and within the 
U. S. 

2' Rural-urban. 
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3. Population movements. 

1' Immigration. 

2' Migration. 

3 ' Inter-community and intra¬ 
community. 

4' Rural-urban. 

IV. Human Ecology. 

1. The relation of the rural people 
to their environment. 

1' The individual farmstead 
method of settlement. 

1 " Isolation-Influence on the 
lives of the people. 

2 " Influence of improved 
transportation and commun¬ 
ication. 

2' The village community 
method of settlement. 

1 " Advantages. 

2" Disadvantages. 

2. Ecological patterns. 

1' Rural. 

2' Urban. 

3. Ecological processes. 

V. Social groups. 

1. Primary groups. 

1' The rural family. 

2' The rural neighborhood. 

2. Secondary groups. 

1' The Community. 

2' Farmers* Interest organi¬ 
zations. 

3. Temporary groups. 

4. Permanent groups. 

VI. Organizations and Institutions. 

1. Farmers* organizations. 

2. Other organizations common in 
rural areas. 

3. Institutions: Their nature and 
organizations. 

4. Religion and its institutions. 

6. Education and its institutions. 


6. Health and its institutions. 

7. Social welfare and its institu¬ 
tions. 

8. Leisure time and its institutions. 

VII. Social Processes. 

1. Competition and conflict. 

2. Cooperation. 

1' Mutual Aid. 

2' Organized co-operation. 

8. Social stratification and class 
structure. 

VIII. Social Mobility. 

1. Horizontal mobility. 

1' Shifts from farm to farm. 

2 * Retired farmers moving to 
town. 

3' Movements of tenants and 
farm laborers. 

2. Vertical mobility. 

1' Movements from farm to 
city. 

2' Climbing the agricultural 
ladder. 

3. Influence of better transporta¬ 
tion and communication. 

4. Urban influence on rural 
people. 

1' Newspapers and periodicals. 
2' Advertising and propagan¬ 
da. 

3 'Easier access to the city due 
to the auto and good roads. 

IX. Social Control. 

1. Custom: Folkways, Mores, Be¬ 
liefs, Superstitions. 

2. Education—Both formal and in¬ 
formal. 

3. Religion. 

4. Vested interests. 

5. Propaganda. 

6. Government. 

1' Local governmental units 
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and the rural people. 

2 ' The farmer's use of firovern- 
mental bureaus. 

X. Social Planning. 

1. The extension of rural co-opera¬ 
tion. 

2. Increasing mechanization of ru¬ 
ral economic processes. 

3. Increasing emphasis on conser¬ 
vation. 

4. Regional developments T.V.A. 
and M.V.A. 

Further refinement and extension 
of this outline will be needed. Illustra¬ 
tive materials may be chosen from 
rural or a combination of rural and 
general materials, depending upon 
the situation in which the course is 
taught. For example, suppose we take 
the second item of culture by way of 
illustration. The student will need to 
learn the meaning of the term cul¬ 
ture as used in relation to human so¬ 
ciety. He may secure this association 
by seeing the development of culture 
in rural society beginning among pri¬ 
mitive peoples and carried out 
through the advancements made in 
American rural society during the 
past two hundred years. This may be 
emphasized further by references to 
developments in urban culture, for 
rural society cannot be considered 
apart from society as a whole, when it 
is becoming preponderantly urban. 
There is also the opportunity to stress 
here the influence of culture upon 
the personality and thinking process¬ 
es of the rural people. Thus each of 
these topics may be treated with ru¬ 
ral illustrations and still teach basic 
social concepts. Such an outline meth¬ 


od, it is believed, will fill the needs 
of the basic course taught in agri¬ 
cultural colleges, teachers' colleges, 
and private or church related institu¬ 
tions of higher learning. 

The first move, then, will be to de¬ 
velop an outline or syllabus, subdivid¬ 
ing to a point of general assignment 
topics, with a suggested amount of 
time to be allocated to each, out of the 
total time available for the entire 
course. This outline will be of some 
length, but rather short in compari¬ 
son with the average text at the pres¬ 
ent time. Obviously all topics consi¬ 
dered of interest by every teacher 
cannot be included, therefore, choices 
will need to be made. A criticism of 
sociology books which one hears fre¬ 
quently is that they are too volumi¬ 
nous. The reader must spend too much 
time to get the main points being dis¬ 
cussed. Some will criticize this outlin¬ 
ing and shortening of materials, as 
taking away the initiative of the in¬ 
structor and pampering the student. 
There is a basic body of materials 
with which a majority of teachers 
are familiar, and which they will use 
widely as class illustrations and read¬ 
ing assignments. Beyond that, it will 
be of value, both to busy teachers and 
students, if materials are more con¬ 
centrated than many of them are 
at the present time. 

The second move will be to develop 
a bibliography of the best materials 
available to illustrate each of the 
topics an the syllabus. These materials 
should be selected on the basis of eva¬ 
luation by the majority of those 
teaching the basic course. Many times 
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illustrations are used only to find a 
little later that more desirable mater¬ 
ials were available, but because of 
lack of time the professor had not dis¬ 
covered the illustrations which he 
otherwise might be using. This biblio¬ 
graphy of the most valuable materials 
should either be included as a part of 
the course syllabus, or else as a sepa¬ 
rate bibliographical publication ar¬ 
ranged in order of the teaching out¬ 
line, or cross indexed so the best 
materials for each topic may easily 
be found. 

A third move in setting up a stand¬ 
ardized basic course in rural sociology 
will be the publication of a yearly 
digest of all the important studies 
and bulletins published during the 
year, so that the student can easily 
cover the materials in relation to the 
topics which he is studying. This may 
seem like the proposed concentration 
of food, whereby one may take three 
pills a day and get sufficient nourish¬ 
ment on which to live. This would be 
all right, but Oh! how we would miss 
the good old beefsteak, even though 
it were tough and required much 
chewing. Nourishment pills would not 
keep people from eating beefsteak, 
but there are circumstances in which 
they would prove most valuable. Thus 
the digesting of bulletins and arti¬ 
cles will not keep interested students 
from reading the original publica¬ 
tions, but it will enable the average 
student to cover the field more widely 
than he is now able to do, both be¬ 
cause of lack of time and the scarcity 
of bulletins in many of the smaller 
colleges. These condensations will 


tend to put more emphasis upon the 
entire field of study rather than en¬ 
courage a concentration upon local 
studies in one state or region. An ad¬ 
ditional digest each year of all the 
new materials, will be a valuable ser¬ 
vice to which libraries will be glad 
to subscribe, if it is carried out with¬ 
out too great cost. 

Finally, a clearing house, where 
teachers of rural sociology may se¬ 
cure more information relative to the 
teaching values of particular mater¬ 
ials or techniques will be of assist¬ 
ance both in standardizing the teach¬ 
ing process and in improving and 
strengthening the teaching of all. 

These suggestions, if put into ef¬ 
fect, will standardize the basic course 
in rural sociology and still leave the 
individual teacher much room for the 
use of individual initiative and re¬ 
sourcefulness. The courses in the lar¬ 
ger institutions will not suffer by this 
change while those in the smaller col¬ 
leges, given under limited resources, 
will be greatly improved. 

What Can Be Done? 

Someone must start the movement 
toward standardization if anything 
is to be accomplished. Where can this 
be initiated better than by a commit¬ 
tee appointed by the Rural Sociologi¬ 
cal Society ? It will be a project which 
will take time and which will need 
the co-operation of all the members 
who are teaching in this field. Three 
years is suggested for the first or¬ 
ganization period. Such a committee 
will need some financial backing in 
the form of clerical help and postage. 
After the committee has formulated 
a suitable outline of materials the out- 
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line will need to be mimeographed and 
proved by wide use. In all probability 
it will need to be revised frequently 
for a period of 10 years or more. At 
the end of that time, one or more of 
the men who have demonstrated their 
ability to write, can be commissioned 
to write a “Sociology of Rural Life,” 
sponsored by the Rural Sociological 
Society. 


Then, in order not to rest on vic¬ 
tories won, a continuing committee on 
teaching will need to receive sugges¬ 
tions whereby revisions will take 
place periodically. Thus the stand¬ 
ardized basic course in rural sociology 
will be kept up to date and will be as 
alive and vital as the people it will 
serve. 


Contemporary Trends in Rural Leadership 

By Joseph E. Nuquist\ 

ABSTRACT 

The limitations of communication ai^encies limited the contacts of farm pop¬ 
ulations in the past to their respective neighborhoods and communities. The 
standardization of production and distribution has been dangerously parallel in 
both modern “democratic” and “dictator” nations. Democracy is guaranteed by 
the continued recognition of minority interests in the future. If standardiza¬ 
tion of human activities continues to increase within the realms of production 
and distribution, then increased recognition must be given to the social and 
political differences found within each nation. 

Leadership is built upon leader-follower relationships resulting from the 
social forces of specific groups and their institutional controls. The forms 
leadership may take result from: 1) individual and group adjustments; 2) the 
separation of economic and social forces weakening specific groups, leading to; 
3) conflicts and unassociated groups in rural society, along with; 4) the rise 
of the autocratic leader. There is need for adaptability to new situations evolv¬ 
ing from the balanced relationships of families to groups and to society. 

RESUMEN 

La falta de agencias de communicacion limitd en cl pasado el contacto entre 
la poblacidn campestre y sus rcspectivos vecindarios y comunidades. La norma- 
lizacidn de produccidn y distribucion ha sido peligrosamentc paralela en las 
naciones dcmocrdticas y en las dictaturias. Sc garantiza la democracia recono- 
ciendo continuamente en el future los intereses de la minorja. Si la normali- 
zaci6n de las actividadcs humanas sigue creciendo dentro del campo de la pro- 
duccidn y la distribucidn, habrd que reconocer mis aun las diferencias poiiti- 
cas y sociales que se encuentran dentro de cada nacidn. 

La direccidn de las masas descansa en las relaciones entre el que guja y 
el que sigue que resultan de fuerzas sociales de grupos especjficoB y sus con- 
troles institucionales. Las formas de esta direccidn puelen resultar de: 1) 
adjustes entre el individuo y el grupo; 2) la separacidn de fuerzas econd- 
micas y sociales que debilitan ciertos grupos espeefheos y que causon; 3) 
conflictos y grupos no asociados en la sociedad rural,, junto con; 4) el levan- 
tamiento de undirector autderata. Se necesita la adaptabilidad a nuevas situa- 
ciones que nacen de las relaciones cquilibradas de las familias a grupos y a 
la sociedad. 


t University of Wisconsin. 
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Rural leadership in the United 
States has usually been limited to 
primary group relations. In the past, 
the limitations of communication 
agencies prevented the farm popula¬ 
tions from establishing but few con¬ 
tacts outside of their respective 
neighborhoods and communities. The 
routine activities associated with 
farming were limited by natural fac¬ 
tors. Thickly populated areas have 
had more leaders with their diverse 
types of group interests. Rural lead¬ 
ership has been limited to the imme¬ 
diate needs of the neighborhood and 
the community, especially where 
farming remained a simple, group 
pattern of living. 

Changes in transportation have 
revolutionized farming. The farmer 
has become dependent upon the mar¬ 
keting of his products for his income. 
Since these changes have been con¬ 
tinuous, many of the farming groups 
have never quite kept pace with them. 
This lack of adjustment was reflected 
in the inability of many farmers to 
operate their farms with sound busi¬ 
ness principles. The farmer’s position, 
when overtaken by debt, often made 
him rebel against the existing credit 
structure. 

The history of the Populist revolt 
and, more recently, the Farm Holiday 
Movement have indicated the emo¬ 
tional depth and the national feeling 
aroused by the conditions creating 
these periods of unrest. The dearth of 
rural leaders has been shown in each 
of these periods of unrest. While 
some leaders have emerged to direct 
the activities of the farm interests 


their programs have been limited and 
many leaders were unable to stand 
the test of time as individuals with a 
broad background or with proper 
perspective of their problems. TTie 
limitations in personality traits of 
farm leaders have often shown per¬ 
formance in their extrovertive atti¬ 
tudes and a desire for self-expression. 

These situations have been distort¬ 
ed by the writers of history so that 
the usual response to rural leaders 
was of a negative character. The in- 
trovertive type of leader with a de¬ 
sire for service has been ignored all 
too often, even when his activity has 
been creative and fruitful. Some ru¬ 
ral leaders have shown a rare combi¬ 
nation of these traits, accompanied 
with a proper perspective of their 
problems. Communication agencies 
have further weakened the local in¬ 
terests of individuals and groups. Re¬ 
gional and national interests have too 
often supplanted these local interests 
which has led to the emotional sup¬ 
port of the “charismatic” leader in 
times of crisis. 

r Democracy has always functioned 
best when full recognition has been 

11 given to minority interests. The stan- 

I Idardization of the methods of pro¬ 
duction and distribution has been 
dangerously parallel in both modern 
“democratic” and “dictator” nations. 
The continued recogn ition of^minori- 
ty inter es ts in the United States is 
one way to guaran tee the functional 
o^eratmiPofjJemocratic institutions 
il l the futur e. 

It must be recognized that: If the 
standardization of human activities 
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continues to increase in the future, as 
it has in the past, within the realms 
of^ production and distribution, then 
increased recognition must he given 
to the social and the politic al diffe r- 
ences that are to be found vdthin the 
local areas of the nation in order to 
functionally maintain the various lo¬ 
cal and regional expressions of dem¬ 
ocracy as they have developed in the 
United States. 

The contemporary trends in rural 
leadership will be analyzed on three 
levels: 1) leadership as a social 
phenomenon; 2) social forces and 
rural leadership; and, 3) the factors 
associated with the contemporary 
trends of rural leadership. Out of 
these trends, it is hoped that local 
leadership can be maintained that 
reflects the intelligent participation 
of the individual and the group that 
will strengthen the whole framework 
of society. 

1. Leadership as a Social Phenome¬ 
non. 

The problem of rural leadership is 
one of contemporary interest as the 
rural population readjusts itself to 
material culture patterns that have 
reacted upon the community and 
neighborhood. It is important to 
identify basic natural and cultural 
factors under present conditions and 
observe their contemporary trends in 
order to compare them with previous 
periods. Leadership is a social pat¬ 
tern of behavior established between 
a group and a leader who exerts spec¬ 
ial influence over a number of people. 
Leadership is personality in action 
under group conditions that moves 


from a social situation of unrest and 
dissatisfaction to one of at least tem¬ 
porary adjustment. The goal may not 
be achieved or when achieved may 
call for another form of leadership. * 

When working with a limited num¬ 
ber of people who are fairly homo¬ 
geneous and imbued with the desire 
to reach a common goal, in rural areas 
as elsewhere, leadership is the only 
method which will call out the best 
endeavor of every participant. All 
education presupposes leadership 
since the development of the person¬ 
ality is impossible on any other basis. 
All social work (in the generalized 
sense of the term) is committed to 
the principle of leadership.” Since 
leadership depends upon the attitudes 
and habits of domination in a few 
people and submissive behavior in 
others, no set patterns can be found 
in evaluating the position of the lead¬ 
er and the group. Leaders must be 
able to enlist the interest of others 
and get themselves voluntarily ac¬ 
cepted as pace-setters." 

Distinction must be made between 
leadership and authority. Authority 
refers to the power attached to office, 
involving the respect, the submission, 
or the reserve, accorded to those who 
represent the office or are invested 
with its rights. Authority takes a 
multitude of forms and is found in all 
organization. In its simplest form, au¬ 
thority rests on the power of enforce- 

^ Emo^ S. Bogardus, Leaders and Lead¬ 
ership (D. Appleton Century, 1934), pp. 8, 
7. * 

’ Paul Pigors, Leadership or Domination 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936), pp. 324-326. 

* Kimball Young, Social Psychology (P. 
S. Crofts & Co., 1933), p. 361. 
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ment and often involves attitudes of 
responsiveness and of deference with 
an admission of subordination on the 
part of the subject. This helps create 
as well as justify the authority itself. 
Leadership means the power to per¬ 
suade or to direct men that comes 
from personal qualities apart from 
office depending upon the prowess, 
reputation, skill, oratory, or other 
attributes of the leader. The leader 
may be on the side of established au¬ 
thority or he may be opposed to it, 
seeking to create a new type of au¬ 
thority. ‘ 

The determination of the roles of 
leaders and followers depends upon 
the development of the individual per¬ 
sonalities found within a given group. 
The private life and early condition¬ 
ing of the child in primary group re¬ 
lations continues until there is an 
awareness of public objectives and in¬ 
terests. As the child grows older, 
independent activity decreases in fre¬ 
quency until a reciprocal set of res¬ 
ponses with the group is established. 
Two definite types of leadership have 
been observed in preschool-children’s 
groups: 1) the “diplomat,” who by 
artful and indirect suggestion, can 
control a large number of children; 
and 2) the “bully,” who employs 
brute force in “bossing” the small 
group he has chosen for his “gang”. * 
Likewise, traits of introversion and 
extroversion are to be found in the 
adult leader. 

* Robert M. Mmciver, Society: A Textbook 

of Sociology (Farrar & Reinhardt, 1937), 
pp. 33B*338 . 

* Mildred B Parten, ‘‘Leadership Among 
Preschool Children,” Journal of Abnorm^ 
Peyehology, XXVII, (1936-37), 440. 


Introversion involves thinking 
about ideas and has a close relation¬ 
ship to intellectuality and mental 
leadership; such leadership is usual¬ 
ly indirect. Thought patterns are de¬ 
veloped that stimulate creative abili¬ 
ty and challenge the followers. Infin¬ 
ite patience is required since results 
may not be immediately achieved. In- 
trovertive leadership may go to the 
extreme of expressing the idea that 
“whatever is, is wrong” and seeks 
to improve the present situation. Such 
a leader may have an inferiority com¬ 
plex and be sensitive to criticism 
since he is not in harmony with the 
world. Extroversion involves thinking 
about the objective world and its ac¬ 
tivities ; such leadership is direct. The 
extrovert protects himself against in¬ 
feriority reflexes by “writing off” 
any blunder he might commit as if 
nothing had happened. He thus stim¬ 
ulates others by his ease and free¬ 
dom, his unhampered energy and ini¬ 
tiative. • 

The acceptance of the individual 
leader depends upon: 1) his persona¬ 
lity traits; 2) the social situation; and 
3) the event. ’ The particular form of 
leadership in any period is deter¬ 
mined by the cultural norms then in 
vogue. Leadership thus rests upon the 
leaders’ capacity to arouse faith in 
themselves by means of such tech¬ 
niques as: propaganda, advertizing, 
slogans, mjrths, legends, persuasion, 

• Bogardus, op. ctt., pp. 195-198. 

' Clarence M Case, “Leadership and 
Conjecture, a Sociological Hypothesis,” So¬ 
ciology and Social Reeearcht XVII (1932- 
33), 511. 
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flattery, along with militant and in¬ 
stitutional forms of domination. 

(a). The Polarity of Activity in Lead¬ 
er’‘Follower Relationships, 

A direct correlation has been found 
between the number of groups the 
average person may belong to and 
the intensity of his participation. 
Community leadership is usually vest¬ 
ed in an inner circle of personnel com¬ 
mon to several active groups. Polari¬ 
zation of leadership within the com¬ 
munity between groups has tended to 
expand until some leader’s range of 
elasticity for participation in group 
activity has passed. Then these 
groups begin to disintegrate until an 
equilibrium of group activity has 
been restored.’ 

An observation of the successive 
and contemporaneous types of leaders 
in the history of a particular mid¬ 
west community disclosed the follow¬ 
ing: 1) the pioneer; 2) the booster 
or speculator; 3) the business enter¬ 
priser; 4) the public and semi-public 
official. As the community developed 
from one of small-town interests to 
that of a city of some 30,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, definite changes were noticed 
in the types of leaders. The pioneer 
type would be “trotted out” in later 
years to be displayed on special oc¬ 
casions to be viewed by the younger 
generations who would not be so fa¬ 
miliar with the earlier types. These 
changes in leadership represented 


*K. Young, op. cit., pp. 382 & 393. 

* F. Stuart Chapin, ‘‘Leadership and 
Group Activity,” Journal of Applied Soci¬ 
ology, VIII (1923-24), 143-45. 


both individual and type changes in 
the community. ” 

If a proper adjustment is to 
made within the group, some degree 
of permanency must be maintained 
between the type of leader and the 
situation in which the leader finds 
himself. An analysis of farmer lead¬ 
ers in the United States disclosed that 
only 22.9 per cent of the leaders were 
residing in the state or county of 
birth, while 77.1 per cent were resid¬ 
ing outside the state or county of 
birth. This would indicate that either 
leaders assume their role because 
they are mobile or they are mobile be¬ 
cause they have the innate capacity 
of leadership. But mobility beyond a 
certain intensity may not show a 
positive correlation and may even 
show a negative correlation with lead¬ 
ership or intelligence. “ 

The temporary leader serves dur¬ 
ing a period of transient crises and 
may surviv e for a longer period if the 
situation demands it. The emergency 
leader arises to meet the solutions of 
problems or conditions that evolve 
out of long-range trends, while the 
institutionalized leader is the product 
of long association and fixed patterns 
of response. The time sequence for 
each type will vary widely according 
to the local situation. Two kinds of 
leaders found in a specific movement 
are: 1) those who respond to the 
force which starts the movement; and 


” Carl W. Strow, “The Turnover of Lead¬ 
ership,” Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII 
(1924-25), 368, 369. 

" Pitrim A. Sorokin, “Leadership and 
Geographical Mobility,” Sociology and So¬ 
cial Reeearek, XII (1927-28), 122, 123. 
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2) those who direct it after it is start¬ 
ed. Often both functions will be filled 
by one leader. ” Situations and types 
of leaders are not fixed patterns and 
no absolute form can be found. 

2. Social Forces and Rural Leader- 
ship. 

The forces uniting primary groups 
in rural society are usually directed 
into constructive channels of collec¬ 
tive control. The personal factor of¬ 
ten gives way to organization and it 
is through these groups that individ¬ 
uals often realize the development of 
their varied interests. Neither the hu¬ 
man nor the structural factors can 
be disregarded so that a greater per¬ 
fection of institutions is a necessary 
attainment. Prior to World War I, the 
rural population’s attitude was ob¬ 
served to pass through three stages 
concerning its own problems; these 
were: 1) the passive stage of taking 
dogmatic teaching for granted and al¬ 
lowing things to drift; 2) as a rural 
problem arose in significance, almost 
the entire emphasis was placed on 
organization so that reorganization 
became the shibboleth with the econ¬ 
omic factor receiving almost exclu¬ 
sive consideration; and 3) as farmers 
became wiser and imbued with a 
larger degree of humanistic senti¬ 
ment, they began discussing what 
sort of institutions would turn out the 
best men and women. Rural leader¬ 
ship was gradually perceived as an 
indispensible means in attaining per- 


“ Dwight Sanderson & Robert W. Nafe. 
‘^Studies in Rural Leadership,” Publicatiom 
of iho American Sociological Society, XXIIl 
(1889), 173. . 


manent improvement. “ 

Before too much pity is expended 
upon the inhabitants of our rural reg¬ 
ions in the days before the develop¬ 
ment of the modern agencies of com¬ 
munication, we should recall that 
they knew more about the things af¬ 
fecting their own lives than the mod¬ 
em urbanite is likely to know about 
the causes of his affairs. Farmers of 
that period did not possess as many 
separate items of information, but 
they were compelled to understand 
the conditions that affected the con¬ 
duct of their own affairs. Contempo¬ 
rary influences affecting individual 
action have become so remote as to 
be unknown. We have gradually come 
to be at the mercy of events acting 
upon us in unexpected, abrupt, and 
violent ways. 

Increasingly, it will be necessary 
to recognize that neither in our social 
institutions nor in our separate lives 
can freedom have any meaning except 
as that meaning has developed from 
the recognition of human living as 
mastered by obligations which have 
authority over us. The primary sin 
against freedom of expression will be 
found in the customs and institutions 
which dull and stupify the minds of 
a nation. Even with attention focus¬ 
ed upon common interests, the open 
country has been handicapped for 
trained resident and permanent lead- 

“John M. Gillette, “Training for Rural 
Leadership,” Annals of the American Acad¬ 
emy, LXVII (1916), 87. 

**John Dewey, Freedom and Culture (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939), pp. 44>45. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, What Does 
America Mean? (Norton, 1936), pp. 207 and 
219. 
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ership because of the low level of local 
educational activities, the transiency 
of its preachers and teachers, and the 
migration of its trained members to 
cities. As town and country have be¬ 
come united by improved communica¬ 
tion agencies, the state of life in many 
American villages has evidenced 
either a dearth of competent leaders 
or the hopelessness of efforts to get 
a vital response where decay has so 
often set in. The segmented nature 
of local membership with only partial 
participation has been an important 
factor breaking down local interests 
where common, symbolic meanings 
once operated. 

The essential heritage of rural life 
should include neighborly good will, 
agreeable mutual aid, the social con¬ 
trol values of the primary group, 
pride in the physical appearance and 
in the institutional equipment of a 
definite neighborhood locality. This 
heritage has been limited by the con¬ 
temporary aspects of social change. 
How to retain the virtues of the 
neighborhood while transcending its 
grave limitations has become the chal¬ 
lenge to present-day rural community 
organization technique. This involves 
an adaptation to the larger regional 
unit as a functional and administra¬ 
tive base for an increasing number 
of services. ” 

But within the community, splits, 
divisions, and attitudes emotionally 


“ John M. Gillette, “Community Con¬ 
cepts,” Social Forces, IV (1926-26), pp 684 
& 686 . 

” W. Russell Tylor, “The Process of 
Change from Neighborhood to Regional Or- 

S anization and its Effects on Rural Life,” 
octal Fotcee, XVI (1937), 641. 


and congenially attuned to the past, 
along with habits that are forced into 
existence because of the necessity of 
dealing with present conditions have 
been a chief cause of a continued pro¬ 
fession of devotion to democracy by 
those who did not think or act in 
accord with the moral demands of 
democracy. The serious threat to our 
democracy is not the existence of for¬ 
eign totalitarian states. It is the 
existence within our own personal 
attitudes and within our own insti¬ 
tutions of conditions similar to those 
which have given a victory to exter¬ 
nal authority, discipline, uniformity 
and dependence upon The Leader in 
foreign countries. Likewise, the bat¬ 
tlefield is accordingly here—within 
ourselves and within our institu¬ 
tions. 

(a) Social Change and Rvral Leader- 

ship. 

The rural community has been care¬ 
fully described by many scholars. In 
Iheir simple.^t forms, standards of liv¬ 
ing were usually limited by natural 
factors. The proximity of families 
developed many patterns of mutual 
aid. The existing systems of trans¬ 
portation formerly limited the number 
of contacts with the outside world 
and prevented extensive migrations. 
Any change in the communication 
system of a given group will disrupt 
the existing culture pattern as illus¬ 
trated by the advent of the horse on 
the North American continent, dis¬ 
rupting the agricultural system of 
the plains Indians and making nomads 
of them. 

"Dewey, op. ctt., p. 49. 
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The settlement of the frontier after 
1860 was accompanied with an exten¬ 
sive expansion of railroad systems. 
The close alignment of community 
settlement and railroad interests was 
interwoven. The railroad was fol¬ 
lowed by the automobile and good 
roads as well as the airplane. The tele¬ 
graph made possible the rapid trans¬ 
mission of news, followed by the tele¬ 
phone, radio, and most recently, tele¬ 
vision combining sight and sound. The 
social consequences of these inven¬ 
tions have been difficult to evaluate 
because they have developed so rapid¬ 
ly that it is impossible to make an ad¬ 
justment on a large scale. 

The railroad as a social, communi¬ 
cative unit used by the community, 
has been supplanted by automobiles 
and good roads as individual units, 
with the result that for many individ¬ 
ual activities, the village is no longer 
the functional group. All of these 
changes have centered interest upon 
the city and have aided in its develop¬ 
ment at the expense of the rural 
areas. In the intellectual, social, and 
religious spheres the relations of ru¬ 
ral people are becoming more volun¬ 
tary, freer, and leas controlled by 
custom. In the economic sphere, the 
chief area of social conflict with the 
city, social control is tightening, and 
the farmer, like the trade-union man 
of the city, is being forced to act col¬ 
lectively for the maintenance of his 
economic interests. ” 

As technological methods separated 
the urban laborer from his tools, forc- 

W. BurgCM, (Editor) Personahty 
and the Soeial Group (Unlv. of Chicago 
Press, 1929), p, 101. 


ing him to act collectively, so is the 
farmer faced with the problem of 
technological change that can com¬ 
pletely disrupt all existing culture 
patterns of family life. Before World 
War II, there were from one to two 
million persons leaving the farm an¬ 
nually to go to the industrial labor 
market. In 1870, over half of the 
persons with gainful occupations 
were in agriculture and by 1930 this 
proportion had been reduced to a little 
more than a fifth. The average work¬ 
man on the farm had been able, by 
using new methods and aids in agri¬ 
culture, to increase production over 
150 per cent during the last seventy 
years. “ 

These changes have been a disad¬ 
vantage to the farming class. Related 
to the rise in tenancy, sharecropping, 
and labor of a migratory or casual 
character, has been the steady loss 
of equity in the land by the farmer. 
There is need for the adoption of the 
larger regional unit as the functional 
and administrative base for an in¬ 
creasing number of societal services 
with provision for more localized 
working units of major service func¬ 
tion and the enlistment of the leader¬ 
ship and social resources of the small¬ 
er community in conjunction with the 
larger enterprises. “ 

A study of 260 local rural leaders 
disclosed that their two major acti¬ 
vities were social and economic with 
the political, educational, and religi- 


"F. M. Vreeland & E. J. Fitzgerald, 
“Farm-City Migration and Industry’s Labor 
Reserve,” W P. A. Report, No. L-7, Phila¬ 
delphia, (1939), pp. 1-3. 

** Tylor, op. cit., p. 641. 
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ous activities holding minor places." 
The last three leader types appear to 
be more ‘‘institutionalized” and sub¬ 
ject to the more formal systems of 
control. The invasion of the social and 
economic fields by larger administra¬ 
tive groups has been met with vary¬ 
ing degrees of opposition and will re¬ 
quire a readjustment in many rural 
areas. Instead of remaining apart as 
weak, isolated communities, largely 
divorced from the manifold currents 
and services of a larger societal life, 
such neighborhoods as worthily sur¬ 
vive will be those whose functions are 
an integrated part of a larger, region¬ 
al whole, to the general enrichment of 
all community life." 

There has been an obvious lack of 
institutions and personalities which 
would be able and willing to vitalize 
the life of their communities by sup¬ 
plying them with the necessary or¬ 
ganization and direction. This lack has 
resulted in a growing restlessness and 
a lack of opportunity for the average 
person. The individual is no longer 
bound to the community by ties of 
loyality and interest based on active 
cooperation with others in local enter¬ 
prises of one sort of another. Every 
advance in industry has so far been 
accompanied by a corresponding im^ 
poverishment in social living,** 

Industrial organization (and this 
includes industrialized agriculture) 
can be no more stable than the society 

“H. W. Starling & F. R. Yoder, “Local 
Leaders in Washington,” State College of 
Wash., Bulletin No. 267. (1931) p. 33. 

“ Tylor, op. cit., p. 642. 

“ T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in a Free 
Society (Harvard Univ. Press, 1936), p. 
166. 


of which it is a part. No group can 
endure whose members do not possess 
reasonably stable relations to each 
other, and whose common activities 
are not adequately directed. The dis¬ 
tinction between a democracy and a 
dictatorship is not that the former 
is unorganized and unled, but that 
each member has his appropriate 
share in the evolution of the organiza¬ 
tion and of its purpose, and that the 
types of leadership as well as leaders 
are also matters of mutual consent. “ 
3. Factors Associated with Contem¬ 
porary Trends of Rural Leader¬ 
ship, 

(a) . The Problem of Individual and 
Group Adjustment 

Often the potential followers in¬ 
fluence the leaders as much as the 
leader influences the followers. Lead¬ 
ers may reflect a shallow portion of 
a deep moving behavior pattern whose 
influence will be measured in their 
total impre'^v'^ upon the pattern. Like¬ 
wise, leaders may reflect a deep and 
violent support of a temporary na¬ 
ture, whose influences will be imme¬ 
diate and sharp. The latter will be a 
reflection of a broader movement of 
the behavior pattern that has been in¬ 
tensified by a favorable combination 
of individual and group phenomena. 

(b) . The Separation of Economic and 

Social Forces, 

The family has been recognized for 
centuries as a focus for social activity 
and sentiment. The new element is 
the modern business firm as the next 
rabst important institution in the 
lives of millions of individuals, yet 

•/6td., p. 166. 
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business executives have been sinsru- 
larly shy in identifying their firms 
with the life of their communities, or 
of personally taking a part in the or¬ 
ganization of the latter. The reason 
for this reluctance has been traced to 
a too exclusive concentration on the 
technological aspects of industry, and 
a failure to recognize industry as 
being a part of social living. The re¬ 
sult is that industry as a whole, and 
singular firms in particular, are oper¬ 
ating with a very minimum of general 
support and loyalty. “ If communities 
and their local firms were bound to¬ 
gether in the joint enterprise of run¬ 
ning their neighborhoods, then the 
farmer would have a genuine interest 
in the fortunes of these firms. 

(c) . Conflict in Rural Society, 

The development of new govern¬ 
mental functions and programs is the 
fruit of poorly controlled mechaniza¬ 
tion in both agriculture and industry. 
Social needs were fprmerly developed 
under the family-farm institution 
without elaborate organization or ex¬ 
pense. The fact that we have spent 
billions of dollars to do the things 
which were once done by the farm 
family for itself demonstrates in a 
dramatic manner just how valuable 
the family-farm institution was to so¬ 
ciety. 

(d) . The Problem of Unassociated 

Groups in Society. 

Moving out in both directions from 
the crowd as a center,* there is a 
diminished recognition of the individ- 

" Whitehead, op ctt., pp. 166-67. 

C. Horace Hamilton, *The Social Effects 
of Recent Trends in the Medianization of 
Agriculture,*’ Rural Sociology, IV, 17. 


ual in both active and quiescent 
groups. This condition has been ac¬ 
centuated in modern times by: 1) the 
agencies of communication that have 
disrupted neighborhood and commun¬ 
ity relationships; and 2) space, gener¬ 
ally physical, that formerly separated 
groups, has been conquered by these 
agencies so that local interests have 
been replaced and a decline in the 
personal associations within local 
groups has occured. 

(e). The Rise of the Autocratic 
Leader, 

Lip service has been rendered to the 
democratic way of life, but much of 
this apparent acceptance of democra¬ 
tic ideals is ritualistic rather than 
idealistic. Politicians, business men, 
and administrators, who pride them¬ 
selves upon being practical men of 
the world, rely heavily upon domin¬ 
ance, wheedling, bargaining, and “log¬ 
rolling''. An enormous amount of adu¬ 
lation is given to the leader who “gets 
things done," even though the meth¬ 
ods employed are ethically dubious. 
It is significant that so many Ameri¬ 
can business men and financiers had 
openly expressed their admiration for 
dictators before the war began. The 
dominance of the authoritarian in reli¬ 
gion, politics, and economic life has 
been too long-continued to enable a 
whole people to quickly outgrow the 
modes of thought associated with au¬ 
thoritarianism. Unless authoritarian¬ 
ism is harsh, it is a comfortable way 
of dealing with the problems. The in¬ 
creasing specialization of functions 
and the growth of the “cafeteria" hab- 

* See chart at end of paper. 
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it of selecting social values as de¬ 
sired, where they can be best ob¬ 
tained, has resulted in an increased 
demand for professional and institu¬ 
tional service. “ 

The selling of ideas, and conse¬ 
quently of leaders, has been adapted 
to the moronic levels of mob psycho¬ 
logy where “everyone is doing it.” 
An inventory of sales techniques has 
not reflected a very rapid rise in the 
mental level of the American public 
in recent years. This is an example of 

* H. M. Busch, Leadersnip in Group Work 
(Association Press, 1934), pp. 121, 122, 126. 


an adaptation of the newer agencies 
of communication to “impress the 
public.” When the early institutional 
patterns centered around the family, 
opportunities for leadership were 
created that have been greatly altered 
during the period of industrial and 
agricultural expansion. The contem¬ 
porary period of the separation of 
economic and social responsibility will 
no doubt be looked back on as one of 
transition in which the delegation of 
authority moved from specific and 
particular group leadership to one of 
indefinite and general leadership 


A 





THE LEADER AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION IN VARIOUS TYPES 
OF RELATIONSHIPS. 
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I. Active —limited in time and space relationships but may carry over into the 
quiescent realm of relationships. 

'^l. THE MOB—centered upon one objective. The leader may be differenti¬ 
ated from the group but any intellectual participation is centered upon 
immediate, transitory objectives. 

2. THE ASSEMBLY or convention—centered upon one or more major ob¬ 
jectives with minor objectives surrounding it. The leader may be dif¬ 
ferentiated by varioustechniques ranging from mob activity and mani¬ 
pulation of the crowd to individual deliberation with the use of a demo¬ 
cratic vote. 

A CROWD is designated as a ‘plureP of individuals who may be brought 
together by chance but within the more limited realms may carry over 
into the realms of ACTIVE relationships. 


11. Quiescent—covers a large area with 'infinite’ time and space relationships 
but within the more limited realms may carry over into the active 
realm of relationships. 
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1. THE PRIMARY GROUP—localized with an emphasis on special inter¬ 

ests; usually limited to the neighborhood. The leader is differentiated 
by a very selective group process due to its limited contacts. 

2. THE SECONDARY AND TERTIARY GROUPS—dispersed with no par¬ 

ticular interest emphasized; usually limited by regional barriers. The 
leader may be differentiated by ordinary group responses or by a very 
selective process that may recognize traits of genius in the person 
selected. 

3. THE PUBLIC—very dispersed with limited responses (in the past); 

usually limited by state or naldonal barriers. The leader may be differ¬ 
entiated by ordinary group responses or by a selective process such 
a8«a convention or by a vote. Group leaders may rise to lead the public 
and may superimpose a pattern of control upon the more limited areas. 


V 


V 
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whose authority was defined by form¬ 
al and legral systems far removed 
from a direct expression of group 
opinion. 

Rural leadership must recognize 
that ceaseless vigilance must be kept, 
not so much against the inroads of 
privileged persons and classes, as 
against the decay of widespread so¬ 
cial responsibility which would ne¬ 
cessitate excessive guidance from the 
top. A satisf 3 dng and progressive so¬ 
ciety is necessarily a self-analysing 
society, in which an experimental at¬ 
titude with respect to social and poli¬ 
tical activities is combined with a 
wide-spread concern for the accepted 


ways of life; without the loyalties and 
the understandings which adhere to 
the latter, the whole framework of 
society becomes utterly meaning¬ 
less. “ 

Rural leadership must continue to 
recognize group interests and the 
need for adaptability to new situa¬ 
tions without destroying group iden¬ 
tity, the harmonious relationship of 
economic and other institutional pat¬ 
terns, and the position of the family 
in rural life. Out of these forces must 
evolve a balance relationship of the 
family to the group and to society. 


•Whitehead, op. cit, pp. 258-69. 


The Rural Negrro Minister: His Work And Salary 


By Harry W, Roberta^ 


ABSTRACT 

This article is a study of 141 ministers in Virginia, 117 of whom pastor 
rural churches. These ministers pastor 306 churches located in 60 of the 100 
counties of the State. The study covers two general aspects of the minister’s 
life—(a) what he does, and (b) what material reward he receives for what 
he does. The study includes the number of churches served, the number of 
Sundays preaching services are held, the number of members per church, the 
amount, mode, and coat of Sunday travel, the salary received, parsonages 
provided, the reasons for and the result of low salaries, the minister's secular 
employment, and its effects upon the minister and his task. 


RESUMEN 

Este artfculo es un estudio de 141 ministros en Virginia, 117 de los cuales 
son pastores de iglesias rurales. Estos ministros est4n a cargo de 306 iglesias 
localizadas en 60 de los 100 municipios (condados) del estado. El estudio cubre 
dos aspectos ^nerales de la vida del ministro: (a) lo que hace, y (b) el pago 
material por lo que hace. El estudio induye el ntimero de iglesias ^ue sirve, 
el ndmero de domingos en que predican, el ndmero de miembros por iglesia, la 
cantidad, el modo, y el costo de los viajes domingueros, el sueldo recibido, el 
alojamiento provisto, la causa y el resultado de los sueldos bajos, el empleo 
secular de los ministros, y los efectos que tiene sobre el miniatro y su tarea. 

t Virginia State College. 
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The rural Negro minister is one of 
the two most important professional 
leaders in the rural areas of the 
Southland; the other is the public 
school teacher. Too little, however, is 
known concerning the minister. This 
study was undertaken with the view 
toward shedding a little light on the 
character of the man and his work. 

It covers 141 ministers w»ho at¬ 
tended the Summer School for Minis¬ 
ters at Virginia State College from 
1943-1946' of whom 132 were pastor- 


‘ The Summer School for Ministers was 
conducted by the Conference of Virprinia Ne- 
jfro Colleges on Rural Life of which the fol¬ 
lowing institutions were members: Bishop 
Payne Divinity School, Hampton Institute, 
St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Virginia 
State College, Virginia Theological Semin¬ 
ary and Cmlege, and Virginia Union Uni¬ 
versity. The ministers attending came by 
general invitation sent them through the 
newspajiers and personal letter, without 
any limitations or requirements as to edu¬ 
cational standing or denominational affilia¬ 
tion. 

Although a sampling technique was not 
applied, the response oi the ministers to the 
general invitation to attend the Summer 
School from every indication is thoroughly 
representative of the rural Negro ministry 
in Virginia. 

The 117 represent 21% of the estimated 
556 rural ministers in the state. This esti¬ 
mate is arrived at by taking the 1390 rural 
churches, according to the 1936 Census of 
Religious Bodies (Vol. 1, p. 864), and di¬ 
viding them by 2.6 which is about the aver- 
a^ number of churches served by rural 
ministers. 

The 267 churches which the rural minis¬ 
ters pastor represent 18.6% of the 1390 ru¬ 
ral churches, and the 306 churches pastored 
by 132 ministers in the study constitute 
17% of the 1783 Negro churches in the 
State. 

These 306 churches are located in as 
many communities in 60 counties, represent¬ 
ing every significant sub-region of the State 
in which Negroes arc a si^n^ificant part of 
the population (p. 1 or article). 

The ministers represent 11 denominations 
in the State and m about the proportions 


ing churches. Ninety ministers were 
pastoring rural churches only; fif¬ 
teen were pastoring urban churches 
only; and 27 were pastoring both ru¬ 
ral and urban churches. Nine were 
not pastoring. These 132 ministers 
pastored a total of 305* churches in 
as many communities located in sixty 
counties representing every signifi¬ 
cant sub-region in the State in which 
Negroes are a significant part of the 
population. These ministers represent 
eleven denominations; namely, Afri¬ 
can Methodist Episcopal, African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion, Baptist, 
Church of God in Christ, Colored 
Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Epis¬ 
copal, Missionary Baptist, Presbsrter- 
ian, Protestant Episcopal, Reformed 
Zion Union Apostolic, and the United 
Holy Church of 4merica, Inc. 

The data were secured from the 
ministers by interviews and by use of 
a questionnaire which was filled out 
by the ministers with the assistance 
of the writer. 

One of the characteristics of the 
average rural Negro minister is that 
he pastors more than one church. 
This means that he is a leader in 
more than one community. The aver¬ 
age number of churches pastored by 
ninety ministers who served rural 


* These three hundred and five churches 
constitute 17 per cent of the 1783 Negro 
churches in the State according to the Cen¬ 
sus of Religious Bodies, 1936, i, 896. 


that these denominations are represented in 
the State.. 

The ministers represent all age levels and 
all educational levels —from the scarcely 
literate to those with college and seminary 
degrees—and in about the proportions as 
found in rural areas of the State. 
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TABLE I. Churches Served Per Minister. 


lliiiiRton cIm- 
■ifi«d oceord* 
ing to tht tjrp* 
of church served 

Total 

number of 
ministen 

ToUl 

nutn^r of 

Total 

numb^ of 


Number of ehurehea 

aerved 


Average 

number of 

reporting 

aerved 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

ferv«d 

Rural churches 

90 

90 

212 

20 

34 

24 

9 

2 

1 

2.4 

only 

Urban churches 
only 

Rural and urban 
churches 

Not pastorinfiT 

15 

15 

19 

11 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.8 

27 

9 

27 

9 

74 

0 

0 

15 

4 

8 

0 

0 

2.7 


churches only was 2.4 (Table I.). 
Only 20 pastors, or 22.2 per cent, pas- 
tored one church. Thirty-four, or 37.8 
per cent of the ninety ministers, pas- 
tored two churches and 24, or 27 per 
cent of them, pastored three churches. 
Nine pastors served four churches; 
two served five, and one served six. 
This is quite a contrast to the number 
of churches served by pastors of ur¬ 
ban churches only. The latter served 
an average of 1.3 churches; 73 per 
cent of them serving one church only. 
It is also of interest to note that the 
27 pastors serving both rural and ur¬ 
ban churches average a slightly high¬ 
er number of churches—2.7—than 
the pastors of rural churches only. 
The lowest number of churches 
served by this group was two and the 


highest number was four. Fifteen of 
these pastors, 56.5 per cent served 
two churches; four, or 16 per cent, 
served three churches; and eight, or 
30 per cer cent served four churches. 

Another characteristic of the av¬ 
erage rural Negro minister is that he 
conducts religious services at each 
church only one or two Sundays a 
month. The 90 ministers pastoring 
212 churches held services on the av¬ 
erage of 1.6 Sundays per month, 
whereas those pastoring urban 
churches only, served their churches 
on an average of 3.4 Sundays per 
month. 

Those ministers serving both rural 
and urban churches ten.d to serve 
their rural churches a little less often 
than do pastors of rural churches on- 


TABLE II. Number op Sundays Per Month Each Church Served. 


Mlnlstcn elas- 
'■ificd Bceord- 
Inff to ilM tarp* 
of ehnnh Mrvod 


Rural churches 



only 

Rural and urban 
churches 
Urban churches 
only 

Rural churches 
only 


ToUl 

number of 
miniatera 

Total number 
of miniatera 
reporting 

ToUl 

number of 
chure^a 

Number of Sundaya 
aerved per month 

number of 
Sundaya 
each church 


1 

8 

8 

4 

aerved per 
month 

90 

90 

212 

119 

80 

3 

9 

1.5 

15 

15 

19 

2 

2 

2 

13 

3.4 

27 

27 

74 

37 

26 

2 

9 

1.7 

27 

27 

29 





2.4 

27 

27 

45 





1.4 
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ly and serve their urban churches on 
an average a Sunday less than do the 
pastors of urban churches. 

The range of the number of Sun¬ 
days the churches are served is also 
shown in Table II. A minister pastor- 
ing two or more churches may serve 
one church one Sunday per month, 
another two Sundays per month, a 
third three Sundays per month. In 
short, he may serve any one of his 
churches from one to four Sundays 
per month. 

Of the 211 churches pastured by 
the 90 ministers pasturing rural 
churches exclusively, 119 or 56.4 per 
cent were served by their pastors one 
Sunday per month; 38 per cent were 
served twice a month; and only 4.3 
per cent were served every Sunday. 
On the other hand. 68 per cent of the 
19 churches pastured by ministers 
serving urban churches exclusively, 
had the services of their pastor every 
Sunday. These same pastors served 
10.6 per cent of their churches one 
Sunday per month, and the same per¬ 
centage two and three Sundays per 
month. The 27 ministers serving 74 
rural and urban churches served 85 
per cent of them one and two Sun¬ 
days per month and only 12 per cent 
of the churches every Sunday. 

Memberships of Churches 

The size of the church membership 


gives some idea of the number of per¬ 
sons for whom the minister, as lead¬ 
er of his people, is responsible. It al¬ 
so gives some idea of the amount of 
work to be done and which the min¬ 
ister may be expected to perform. 
The membership must be organized 
into a working unit and the relation¬ 
ships among the several organiza¬ 
tions within the church must be reg¬ 
ulated. The members must be visited 
when sick. Marriages, christenings, 
baptisms, funerals and other rites 
and ceremonies of the church 
must be performed for them. Counsel 
and advice on matters religious and 
secular must be given; the people 
must be represented in religious and 
civic matters; in addition, they must 
be led in those specific religious ac¬ 
tivities which are the special func¬ 
tion of the minister as teacher and 
preacher. The churches pastored by 
ministers pasturing rural churches 
only had an K/erage membership of 
176 persons. Since these pastors serve 
2.4 churches (Table I), it means that 
they serve a membership averaging 
422 persons. 

The ministers pasturing urban 
churches only had an average of 159.8 
members per church or an average 
service load of 208 members. 

The ministers pastoring both rural 
and urban churches had an average 


TABLE III. The Membership op the Churches. 


Minliten elaulfisd Total nnm* 

seeordinff to the Total nnm- her of ehurebaa Total nam- Avarafa Bum- 

tgrpe of ehureh bar of raportli^ mem- banhip of bar of mam- 

aanrad eborchei banhip ehurebaa bmhlpa 


Rural churches only 212 200 35,201 176.0 

Urban churches only 19 18 2,876 159.8 

Urban and rural churches 74 66 13,027 197.4 
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membership per church of 197.4, or 
an average service of 533 members. 

It must be remembered that a num¬ 
ber of persons served in a given 
church by a pastor may be much 
larger than the membership. Al¬ 
though churches differ in their man¬ 
ner of determining membership, gen¬ 
erally there are adults and particu¬ 
larly children who attend and partici¬ 
pate in the life of the church but are 
not counted as members. There are 
also adults and children in a com¬ 
munity who may not attend any 
church but who, in times of crises, 
call upon the minister for service. 

Absenteeism is another character¬ 
istic of most rural ministers. Because 
of the tendency of rural ministers to 
pastor two or more churches and to 
live in the towns, few of them live in 
the communities in which their 
churches are located. Of the 90 min¬ 
isters pastoring rural churches only, 
only 23.3 per cent of them lived one 
mile or less from one of their 
churches. 

Of the 16 pastors of urban churches 
eight or 53 per cent lived one mile or 
less from one of their churches. Of 
the 27 pastors of rural and urban 
churches, 16 or 56 per cent lived one 
mile or less from one of their 


churches. In each of these cases, if 
the minister had more than one 
church he lived more than a mile 
from each of the other. 

The average distance of the 
churches from the residence of the 
above named classes of ministers are 
respectively, 23.7, 6.6, and 20.7 miles 
or a round-trip distance, respective¬ 
ly, of 47.4, 11.0, and 41.4 miles. (Ta¬ 
ble IV). 

Because of the isolation of so many 
Negro communities and the lack of 
public transportation facilities, most 
of the ministers must own a private 
car for travel to and from their 
churches. Sixteen counties in the 
State have no railroad service. In 12 
of these counties one-third to two- 
thirds of the population are Negroes.' 
Moreover, in many counties with or 
without railroads, bus service exists 
only on the one or two main highways 
that pass through the county. Hence, 
73 per cent of the pastors of rural 
churches only use private cars, 17 
per cent use the bus and 4.4 per cent 
use the train or alternate between the 
bus and train. (Table V.) Of the pas- 


• Harry W. Roberts, The Life and Labor 
of Virginia Rural Negroes (1943), p. 93, 
unpublished doctor’s thesis, Yale University 
Library. 


TABLE IV. Average Distance of Church from Pastor’s Residence in Miles. 


Avnrns* number of 


Minieten cleMified 
Moording to th* 
tjrpe of church 
■erved 

Number of 
minieten 
reporting 

Lees then 

1 mile 
from reel- 
dence 

1 mile or 
more from 
residence 

- Avenge number 
of miles total 
number of churches 
from residences 

Rural churches only 
Urban churches only 
Rural and urban 

90 

16 

196 

23.7 

15 

7 

12 

5.6 

churches 

27 

16 

69 

20.7 
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TABLE V. Mode op Travel to Church. 


MinUtere claMified 



Modes of 

Travel 



tjrpc of church 
served 

ministers 

reporting 

Welle 

Private 

Automobile 

Bus 

Train 

Other 

Rural churches only 

90 

6 

66 

15 

4 

0 

Urban churches only 
Rural and urban 

16 

4 

5 

4 

0 

2 

churches 

27 

1 

21 

3 

2 

0 


tors of urban churches only, 33 per 
cent use the private car for travel to 
their churches, 27 per cent use the 
bus and 27 per cent walk. 

Of the 27 ministers pasturing ru¬ 
ral and urban churches, 80 per cent 
use private cars, 19 per cent use the 
bus or train. 

In some cases when the pastor does 
not own a car he may hire a taxi or 
someone he knows to drive him to and 
from his church. Occasionally, if his 
car breaks down or he is without the 
use of his car temporarily a member 
or officer of the church who has a 
car may perform this service some¬ 
times without charge and sometimes 
for enough to cover the cost of gas 
and oil. This places the pastor in a de¬ 
pendent position which he does not 
relish. To hire a car is quite expen¬ 
sive and very inconvenient for the 
pastor and the people whom he 
serves, for the chauffeur generally 
gives the pastor to understand that 
he cannot wait at the church longer 


than the hour or two necessary to 
conduct his service. One such case is 
a minister who has two rural 
churches, one of them 18 miles and 
the other 62 miles from his residence. 
He serves each church one Sunday per 
month for which he receives an aver¬ 
age of $8.00 from each. He hires an 
acquaintance to drive him to his 
church 18 miles away and pays him 
$5.00 a trip. The driver gets him to 
his church in time to preach his ser¬ 
mon and immediately thereafter 
drives him home. He rides with a 
fellowminister who serves in the 
area of his second church and pays 
him $3.00 per trip. 

Bad weatiier may create very seri¬ 
ous travel problems for the minister 
and make his travel prohibitive. 
Nearly every year rains close even 
portions of the Federal highways; 
heavy fogs often make night driving 
especially hazardous; and heavy snow 
or sleet may make the roads impass¬ 
able. 


TABLE VI, Cost of Travel. 


Ministers classified 
according to the 
t 3 i>e of church 
served 

Total number of 
miles traveled 
per month for 
regular Sunday 
services 

ToUl ceti- 
mated cost 
per month 

Number of 
ministers 
reporting 

Average estimatad 
coat to minister 
per month 

Rural churches only 

13,702 

,$605.98* 

90 

$6.99 

Urban churches only 

540 

23.70 

15 

1.68 

Rural and urban 
churches 

4,560 

177.85 

27 

6.69 
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The cost of this travel is home by 
the minister. Only seven ministers 
out of the total 132 reported their 
travel expenses paid by their 
churches. The average monthly cost 
of travel to each of the 90 ministers 
pastoring rural churches only was 
$6.99; for the 15 ministers serving 
urban churches only the cost was 
$1.68; and for the 27 ministers serv¬ 
ing rural and urban churches the cost 
was $6.69 (Table VI).* 

This travel cost does not include 
the cost of repair and care of the car. 
Nor does it include other trips made 
to the church, to members' homes, to 
funerals, or to other special services 
or events in or out of the community 
that are a necessary part of the pas¬ 
tor's service to his church. For ex¬ 
ample, nearly every pastor, particu¬ 
larly of the Baptist churches, which 
constitute 72 per cent of the churches 
in the State, visits each of his 
churches at least one weekday in the 
month for a business meeting. 

Salary of the Minister 
What salary is paid the minister 
for his services? Ministers appear to 
fall in at least three classes with re¬ 
spect to remuneration for services 
rendered. First, there are those who 


•The minieters were asked to estimate 
their round-trip expenses to their churches 
if they drove a car and to «ve the bus or 
train fare if either was used. The conserv¬ 
ative character of their estimates is shown 
by the fact that the total estimated cost per 
month for the number of miles travelled is 
less than five cents per mile allowed by the 
State of Vir^nia for its employees. At five 
cents per mue Uie 90 ministers would have 
paid 1685.10 instead of $605.98; the 16 min¬ 
isters would have paid $27.00 instead of 
$28.70; and the 27 ministers would have 
paid $^.00 instead of $177.96. 


receive a fixed salary—a definite con¬ 
tractual arrangement or agreement 
(verbal) that the church will pay the 
minister a certain sum for a certain 
period of service, usually so much 
per month or per year. Some minis¬ 
ters agree to serve a church for so 
much a sermon. In such cases, the 
minister is not paid for any Sunday 
that he does not preach, regardless of 
the cause. If the church with which 
he has such an arrangement has ser¬ 
vice once a month and he misses that 
service he receives no salary that 
month. It is reported that this oc¬ 
curs also when ministers agree to re¬ 
ceive a monthly salary. For this rea¬ 
son many ministers contract for an 
annual salary which may be paid 
monthly. Whether the minister re¬ 
ceives his pay, regardless of whether 
he holds religious service or not, de¬ 
pends primarily upon the nature of 
his agreement with the people. Sec¬ 
ondly, there are those ministers who 
receive ‘‘whatever the church raises” 
in the general collection or a certain 
portion thereof, perhaps one-half or 
two-thirds, excluding money raised in 
rallies. Such ministers may fare well 
or poorly, depending upon the 
amount of the general collections and 
the attitude of the people toward the 
minister and the share they think he 
should have. Thirdly, there are a few 
ministers who receive no salary or 
income from the church, except per¬ 
haps a gift in appreciation for his 
services. Some of these men actually 
put their own money into the church 
to enable it to survive and grow. In 
one case, for example, a minister who 
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is a barber and a carpenter by trade, 
is building a church almost entirely 
by his own labor without cost to the 
people whom he serves. Nor does he 
receive any salary. 


month, with an average of 1422 mem¬ 
bers for all churches served, traveling 
on an average of 170.6 miles Sunday 
travel per month, receive a median 
wage of $57.05 per month. The aver- 


TABLE VII. Salaries op Ministers Per Month 


Total 

Mlnlsten elu- number of 

•ified accord* Total minioteri Median 
Ina to the type number of reportlna salary 
of church served ministers fixed 

salaries 


Rural churches 90 

only 

Urban churches 
only 

Rural and urban 
churches 
Urban churches 
of rural and 
urban pastors 
Rural churches of 27 26 39.95 

rural and urban 
pastors 


Lower Upper Average 

Quar* quar- Average salary 

tile tile salary paid per 

salary salary ohareh 


$32.49 

$74.93 

$57.72 

$24.82 

49.95 

104.98 

76.61 

66.71 

64.98 

134.98 

99.83 

36.06 

24.48 

74.48 


60.99 

24.48 

64.48 


24.27 


85 $57.05 

15 12 89.95 

27 26 89.95 

27 26 49.95 


The median and average salaries 
of the different classes of ministers 
are shown in Table VII. The lowest 
average monthly salary paid per 
church is the $24.32 paid those min¬ 
isters who serve rural churches only, 
and the largest is $56.71, or more 
than twice that amount, paid those 
ministers serving urban churches ex¬ 
clusively. The ministers serving rural 
and urban churches receive on the 
average from each church $36.05, or 
one-half as much again as those serv¬ 
ing rural churches only. This differ¬ 
ence, however, is due partly to larg¬ 
er salaries paid by the urban 
churches, and partly to the slight¬ 
ly larger number of churches 
pastured by this class of ministers. 
Pastors of rural churches only, serv¬ 
ing on the average 2.4 churches, on 
the average of 1.5 Sundays each per 


age monthly cost of travel, $6.99, de¬ 
ducted leaves $50.06 as the median 
wage. 

Pastors of urban churches only, 
serving On the average of 1.8 
churches, on the average of 3.4 Sun¬ 
days per month, with an average of 

207.7 members for all churches 
served, traveling on an average of 
48.6 miles Sunday travel per month, 
receive a median salary of $89.95, or 
$88.37 after the travel cost of $1.58 
is deducted. 

Pastors of rural and urban 
churches serving on the average of 

2.7 churches, on the average of 1.7 
Sundays each per month, with an av¬ 
erage of 32.9 members for all * 
churches served, traveling on an av¬ 
erage of 190 miles Sunday travel per 
month, receive a median salary of 
$89.95, or $83.86 after deducting the 
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travel cost of $6.69. 

Thus the median annual salary 
without deducting travel expenses in¬ 
cident to serving the churches is 
$684.60 for ministers serving rural 
churches only and $1,079.40 for the 
other two classes of ministers. 

If the average salaries of the min¬ 
isters were divided by the average 
number of members served, the 
members of the churches pastored by 
rural ministers would be contributing 
on an average less than fourteen 
cents per month toward the salary of 
their ministers; the members of 
churches served by ministers pastur¬ 
ing urban churches only would be 
contributing less than thirty-six and 
a half cents per month; and the mem¬ 
bers of churches served by ministers 
pasturing both rural and urban 
churches would be contributing less 
than nineteen cents per month. Since 
the minister’s salary would hardly be 
less than one-half the total amount of 
money raised in the church, particu¬ 
larly the rural church, the doubling 
of these figures would appear to give 
a generous estimate of the total aver¬ 
age contributions per member per 
month to the church, or 28 cents, 73 
cents and 38 cents, respectively, or 
ana per 

^ear. According to the 1936 Census 


of Religiovs Bodies the average con¬ 
tribution of each member to the 
church in the State for that year was 
$4.79.' It is arrived at by dividing the 
total expenditures by the total num¬ 
ber of members. This figure is not 
wholly accurate since 40% of the 1,- 
783 churches did not report expendi¬ 
tures. These figures seem to indicate 
that the average church member con¬ 
tributes very little money toward the 
maintainenance of the minister and 
his church. The average contribution, 
however, may not be too significant 
since perhaps only half or less of the 
members really shoulder the respon¬ 
sibility of supporting the church. 

A part of the minister’s remunera¬ 
tion is the parsonage. Few rural 
churches provide parsonages for their 
ministers. Only 20 per cent of the 90 
ministers serving rural churches on¬ 
ly were provided with a furnished or 
an unfurnished parsonage. (Table 
VIII.) 

Of the ministers pastoring urban 
churches only, 33 per cent were pro¬ 
vided with parsonages. Of the minis¬ 
ters pastoring rural and urban 
churches 18.5 per cent are provided 
with parsonages. If the individual 
churches providing parsonages are 

* Census of Religious Bodies, 19S6, I, 86 
& 866. 


TABLE Vin. Pabsonages Provided Ministers. 


Mlniiteri elaftUM 
aeeordlnc to th« 
of ehureh eeneS 
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90 

11 
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2 

16 
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2 
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27 

3 
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considered, the percentages for the 
first two classes of ministers would 
be 8.6 and 26 respectively. In general, 
such parsonages as are provided are 
of the same type and condition as the 
average home of the members, the 
value of which in 1940 was $863 for 
the rural-nonfarm and $692 for the 
rural-farm home. 

The average value of the 241 par¬ 
sonages reported in the State in 1936 
was $2,609, but this value reflects the 
concentration of parsonages in cities 
as there are very few in the rural 
areas.* 

Some ministers, of course, receive 
gifts from their churches at Christ¬ 
mas or on some other occasion and 
are often given produce from the 
farms of their members, but these 
can not be depended upon. They are 
simply the tangible expressions of 
the goodwill of the people, and the 
people can give these things only as 
they have them to give. 

Factors Affecting the Salaries of 
Ministers 

The factors affecting the size of 
the ministers* salaries are numerous 
and form somewhat different config¬ 
urations from church to church, and 
from one area of the state to another. 
Among those factors are: (1) the low 
income of the people; (2) the size of 
the congregation; (3) the financial 
demands made upon the people for 
the support of, or for participation in, 
other institutions, as for example, 
the necessity for parents in many ru¬ 
ral communities to pay for the trans¬ 


*Ibid, p. 866. 


portation of their children to the pub¬ 
lic schools, buy school books and to 
aid in financing the construction of 
school buildings, or furnishing of 
such schools: (4) the amount and 
quality of the services rendered by 
the pastor; (6) the attitude of the 
people toward the minister; (6) the 
traditional views about paying pas¬ 
tors—some people taking the view 
that ministers should “not preach for 
money**; (7) the supply of and the 
demand for ministers; and (8) com¬ 
petition among ministers for 
churches. How a traditional pattern 
of salary came to be formed in one 
county is told by a minister-teacher 
in these words: “The ministers who 
preach from one to two Sundays at 
each church per month receive from 
six to twenty dollars per Sunday. On¬ 
ly one church pays twenty dollars. 
Most of them pay from eight to ten 
dollars per Sunday. The older minis¬ 
ters, who served many of the 
churches for long periods, did not re¬ 
quire or demand much in salary as 
most of them also farmed; hence, 
now many churches do not feel that 
it is right to pay ministers the 
amount of salary that in many places 
is accepted as reasonable.*’ 

Result of Low Salaries 
In addition to those results that low 
and inadequate income brings to all 
persons in that category in terms of 
inadequate food, housing, clothing, 
medical care, education, recreation, 
travel and the like, the ministers gen¬ 
erally seek ways of increasing their 
income which frequently are not help¬ 
ful to their churches nor to the cause 
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which they represent. Within the 
church, for example, he may seek and 
use methods of money raising, which 
though from a short-term point of 
view may be effective, from the long 
term point of view may tend to disin¬ 
tegrate and to disorganize the life 
and spirit of the church, not to speak 
of the effect upon his own spirit. Some 
indication of this is seen in the tend¬ 
ency for many people to complain 
that the minister or the church is al¬ 
ways begging for money, and in some 
cases to interpret the minister’s ev¬ 
ery act as being directed toward mon¬ 
ey getting. 

Low salaries mean, too, that the 
average rural minister is hardly able 
to accumulate savings for a rainy day, 
for retirement or for his widow and 
children at his death. Since the 
churches in general lack a pension or 
retirement system, the minister is 
often left stranded in old age or his 
family is left to shift for themselves. 
For example, consider the minister 
who had pastored seven rural 
churches concurrently for ten years 
prior to his death two years ago at 
the age of 54. In order to earn suffi¬ 
ciently for his family he also sold 
Insurance. When he died he had no re¬ 
serve and his widow has received only 
a total of about thirty-two dollars 


from the seven churches since her 
husband’s death. 

Outside the church or churches 
pastored, the minister may seek to in¬ 
crease his income by taking on anoth¬ 
er church to pastor, in which case he 
may find it necessary to get his peo¬ 
ple to change their hour of service or 
make some other arrangement that 
will enable him to serve the newly 
added church. Or, as is common, the 
minister and/or his wife may engage 
in some sort of employment during 
the week, which employment while 
helping to solve the problem of in¬ 
come may adversely affect his church 
work from the standpoint of time and 
energy expended in the secular em¬ 
ployment. 

Of the 90 ministers pastoring rural 
churches only (78 of whom were mar¬ 
ried) 75.6 per cent had other employ¬ 
ment, and 27 per cent of their wives 
were employed outside of their 
homes. Of the 15 urban pastors (14 
of whom were married), 35.7 per 
cent had other employment, as had 
43 per cent of their wives. Of the 27 
pastors of rural and urban churches 
(26 of whom were married), 46 per 
cent had other employment, as had 
42 per cent of their wives. (Table 
IX.) 


TABLE IX. Secular Employment op Ministers and Wives. 
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27 
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There were twenty different types 
of occupations or activities in which 
the ministers were engaged. Farming 
and teaching are the occupations 
most frequently followed. Twenty- 
seven per cent of the employed pas¬ 
tors of rural churches only were far¬ 
mers and 27 per cent were teachers. 
Each of the following occupations 
and activities accounted for little ov¬ 
er 5 per cent of the 69 employed: in¬ 
surance agent, student, public worker, 
carpenter, janitor, factory worker. 
There was one printer, a plumber, a 
secretary, an editor, a messenger, a 
barber and a cobbler. Of the five 
employed pastors of urban churches 
only, there were two teachers, two 
farmers and one barber. 

Of the twelve employed pastors of 
rural and urban churches, there were 
three farmers, five teachers, one in¬ 
surance agent, two public workers, 
and one auto mechanic. 

Of the nine ministers without 
churches, three were in some kind of 
religious work and the remainder 
scattered through the above-named 
occupations. 

Twenty of the ministers claimed 
their employment was an aid to their 
ministry; four thought their employ¬ 
ment was both an aid and a handicap; 
whereas 14 thought their employ¬ 
ment was a definite handicap. Two of 
the 15 pastors of urban churches 
thought their employment was an 
aid to their ministry and two thought 
it a handicap. Six of the 27 pastors of 
rural and urban churches thought 
their employment an aid and three a 
handicap to their ministry. The typi¬ 


cal views expressed are recorded in 
their own words below: 

Aids 

Teacher —serves a rural church 
churches two Sundays per month. 
*'This occupation keeps me in touch 
with the youth viewpoint.** 

Public worker —serves one rural 
and one urban church, the former one 
Sunday a month, the latter three Sun-* 
days per month. *Tt helps to make an 
adequate salary.*’ 

Farmer —serves two rural 
churches, one of them one Sunday 
and the other three Sundays per 
month. *Tt lessens the financial bur¬ 
den.** 

Teacher —serves a rural church 
two Sundays and an urban church 
one Sunday per month. ‘Tt helps to 
tie the community to the church.** 

Teacher —serves a rural church one 
and an urban church one Sunday per 
month. “It aids in that I teach where 
I live and am able to be more inde¬ 
pendent.** 

Teacher and printer —serves one 
rural and one urban church one Sun¬ 
day per month. “It aids in that it fits 
in the community work.** 

Barber —serves one urban church 
every Sunday. “I am able to do more 
for my church at less cost.** 

Aids and Handicaps 

Insurance agent —serves two rural 
churches two Sundays per month 
each. “It both aids and handicaps. It 
aids by close contacts with all types 
of people and homes. It handicaps be¬ 
cause of too much work, physically 
and mentally.*’ 
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Upholsterer —serves one rural 
church two Sundays per month. “It 
is quite hard to explain, it does both.” 

Barber —pastors one urban church 
every Sunday. “I am able to do more 
for my church at less cost.” 

Seminary Student —serves one ur¬ 
ban and one rural church two Sun¬ 
days each month. “Keeps me away 
from the people but helps me to do 
better work.” 

Machine Operator —serves one ru¬ 
ral church two Sundays per month. 
“Aids financially but does handicap 
best work.” 

Factory Worker —serves two rural 
churches one Sunday each per month. 
“The job provides a living which the 
churches cannot. When working at 
night it was a great handicap because 
I coud not attend church meetings. 
Church meetings have to be held in 
the evening or at night.” 

Handicaps 

Cement finisher and plumber — 
serves two rural churches, one of 
them one Sunday and the other, two 
Sundays per month. “I don't have 
time to study the best for my people.” 

Farmer and timberman —serves 
three rural churches two Sundays 
each per month. “It takes some of the 
time that should be given to study.” 

Teacher —serves one urban church 
and one rural church one Sunday a 
month. “There are times in which I 
am over-worked in both teaching and 
preaching, and the best work isn't 
done.” 

Teacher —serves two rural 
churches two Sundays each per 


month. “It cuts the time that might 
be used in pastoral visitation.” 

Porter —serves one rural church 
two Sundays per month. “It handi¬ 
caps to this extent—I am kept at it 
all day and do not have the chance to 
attend conferences, associations, etc.” 

Teacher —serves two rural 
churches, one two Sundays and the 
other one Sunday per month. “I could 
do a better job if I had not this to 
do.” 

Teacher —serves two churches one 
Sunday, and one church two Sundays 
per month. “This handicaps because 
of little time to do church work.” 

Thus it appears that whereas em¬ 
ployment of the minister outside of 
his church work may aid him finan¬ 
cially and in some instances this in¬ 
come is essential to his serving the 
church at all, and whereas this em¬ 
ployment gives him contact and ac¬ 
quaintance with the people, it is nev¬ 
ertheless a handicap of no mean sig¬ 
nificance for many. The minister is 
often physically and mentally over¬ 
worked, having little energy for his 
ministry; the work consumes so 
much of his time that he is unable to 
study or to prepare himself properly 
for the service of his people or to 
look after their interests; pastoral 
visitation suffers; he is frequently 
unable to attend church conferences 
and professional meetings and there 
is a temptation for the minister to 
give the greater service and devotion 
to the outside employment from 
which he receives the greater portion 
of his income. If he is conscientious, 
he is tom between the just claims of 
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the two vocations upon him. It would er employment in order to have inti- 
seem, then, that if the salaries of the mate contact with their people, for 
ministers could be raised to the point the release from this employment 
sufficient for their proper support, would give them the time to make 
they would not need to engage in oth- these contacts. 
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Edited By Paul H, Landis 

OPERATION PUBLIC WELFARE NO. 2—THE NATURE OP THE RURAL MAN 


(A study of psychological, physical, in¬ 
terest and value traits of rural peoples 
from the point of view of reorientation 
of agrarian policy to fit the basic hu¬ 
man resources found in the country.) 

Preamble 

(1) Observation and common sense tell 
us that the rural man is of many types and 
interests. While our agrarian regions tend 
to differ considerably from each other in 
the type of rural man they produce and re¬ 
tain, there are also profound variations 
within regions and communities. Distribu¬ 
tions and differences in earning capacity 
and ability or interest in improving living 
conditions are as great within the communi¬ 
ty as they are within regions or from one 
region to another. 

(2) A sound agrarian policy has to (or 
should, if we plan the permanent habitation 
of this globe) consider the problems of best 
long-time uses of soil, timber, and water. 
Further, from the farmers point of view 
(as well as that of the nation) the economic 
adjustments necessary to a high commer¬ 
cial income are essential. Since agriculture 
is the most **dangerous” business, proper 
development of supplementary income in 
kind is paramount. 

(3) All of the points above involve a 
teaching or educational policy of a most 
complicated nature. Contrary to **education- 
al” policy now considered sound, we do not 
know the fundamental facts about our stu¬ 
dents. We do not know what types of men 
are developed in and attracted by rural 
life. We are trying to make “every man a 
king” without knowing whether he can or 
wishes to be a king. 

(4) The problem of creating the success¬ 
ful agriculturist is the most difficult educa¬ 
tionally of any facing our society. In spite 
of the talk about the advantages of big¬ 


ness” in business, agriculture seems inher¬ 
ently primarily a collection of small busi¬ 
ness units. While some concentrated special 
crop regions have turned into “factories in 
the fields,” we still see most of our agrarian 
units remaining the family type. This prob¬ 
ably is inherent in the very nature of rural 
environment and agricultural production 
processes. The reasons for this permanent 
domination of agriculture by small business 
and family economic units can not be dis¬ 
cussed here. 

(5) Small business requires that judg¬ 
ments be made on complicated issues by 
many millions of family groups rather than 
by a few well informed corporate boards. 
Our statistics on business failures show us 
that these are related to the size of busi¬ 
ness units and to the economic complexity 
of the processes involved. Business failures 
are most frequent proportionately in small 
units trying to adapt to complicated prob¬ 
lems. 

(6) Agricultural “failures” are not meas¬ 
ured by retirements from business. Rather 
they manifest themselves in the continua¬ 
tion of these same units but operated on a 
less efficient scale both economically and 
socially. What the failing farmer can not 
get from his economic activities he takes 
from the soil or from his standard of liv¬ 
ing. 

(7) The proposal inherent in this study 
is that we take a national inventory of the 
“nature of the rural man.” Then we could 
adapt our agrarian policies seeking to 
achieve the ends enumerated in paragraph 
(2) above by revising those policies or by 
increasing or adding others to them so as 
to enable each segment or regional part of 
our body of rural men to go as far and as 
rapidly as possible toward sound agrarian¬ 
ism. 
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Procedure 

(8) The interests involved in such a study 
and inventory are agricultural, physical an¬ 
thropological, psychological, sociological, 
and ec'tnomic. 

(9) The agricultural interest would op¬ 
erate to see that the regions of America are 
properly inventoried according to type of 
farming, crop, and production areas and 
the regional needs of the country. This is 
not entirely a breaking up of the country 
into the former regions seeking to evaluate 
matters as they have stood traditionelly. At 
the present time due to the increasing revo¬ 
lution in agrarian processes, regions not 
now dominant in a given phase of produc¬ 
tion offer hopes for the future (and prob¬ 
lems) which should be studied beforehand. 
The inventory of these regions should be in 
terms of the type of agrarian man now 
available and the probable needs in the fu¬ 
ture. (See Melvin T. Copeland, A Raw Com¬ 
modity Revolution, 1938.) 

(10) Recent work among the physical 
anthropologists has shown that not only are 
there distinct physical types of men but 
that these somatic differences are associated 
with different types of temperament. To 
date, their conclusions state this without 
proof that types of men make fundamental 
differences in either actual achievement or 
in potentialities The lack of complete veri¬ 
fication does not invalidate these tentative 
conclusions. In the proposed study types of 
men—as measured by physique, blood type, 
metabolism, and general health—should be 
related to types of farming and combina¬ 
tions of market, subsistence, and “off-the- 
farm” work for income. 

We see the enormous variation in agri¬ 
culture both in practice and in success at 
any activity. Part of the variation may be 
due to experimental attempts by men to 
gain experience and thereby find what they 
can do best. Part of this, moreover, may be 
due to the activities of rural men in their 
search for the combination of activities 
which will best utilize their time. Another 
part may be due to the physical-tempera¬ 
mental variations found among rural people. 


The point as to physical-temperamental 
types must be either proved or disproved 
in our attempt to get on with the develop¬ 
ment of the total of rural life. (See W. H. 
Sheldon, VarietisB of Human Physique, 
Harpers, 1940; Varieties of Human Tem¬ 
perament, Harpers, 1942; E. A. Hooten, 
Young Man, You Are Normal, G. P. Put¬ 
nam, 1946; Clark Heath, What People Are, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1946.) 

(11) The psychological interest arises 
from the conception of types of personality. 
This goes back to the contention of Sprang- 
er that men differ in personality according 
to the emphasis they give to six basic in¬ 
terests—theoretical, economic, esthetic, so¬ 
cial, political, and religious. In recent years, 
Gordon W. Allport and Philip E. Vernon 
have developed a scale for measuring the 
dominant interests in personality. This has 
been standardized for use among urban, 
highly literate people and has been given 
considerable use. (See Elizabeth Duffy, **A 
Critical Review of Investigations Employing 
the Allport-Vemon Study of Values,” Psy¬ 
chological Bulletin, 1940, 37: 697-612.) It 
can be adapted for use with the rural men 
by the proper psychologist who will not 
strangle himself in methodology to the ex¬ 
clusion of approaching the objective. We 
want to know the personality interest of 
various types of rural people by region. To 
a considerable extent much of modem agra¬ 
rian improvement to this date has been self¬ 
destructive. It has emphasized the economic 
personality of the farmer to the exclusion 
of all others. Following traditional Ameri¬ 
can patterns he has ‘“succeeded” himself 
out of agriculture in one generation. The 
short-lived occupation of American farms 
by the same family is notorious—and close¬ 
ly related to misuse of the soil and other 
resources. Possibly we should be developing 
an “all-purpose” agrarian-interest man-ani¬ 
mal for the future. We can neglect but can 
nqt avoid' Elmer Peterson’s Forward to the 
Land or the contention of Louis Bromfleld’s 
Points of Vteu; that in the more developed 
districts of Europe a poor farmer is a rari¬ 
ty. 
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(12) The sociological interest should em¬ 
phasize the rounded nature of the inventory. 
This applies to the farmer, the community 
and the total rural social classes. The farm¬ 
er himself has to be evaluated from his ca¬ 
pacity to fulfill all interests of rural life. 
Within the community there are men who 
vary in every activity necessary to a per¬ 
manent and successful agriculture. In dif¬ 
ferent regions there are combinations of 
these factors. Success will have to be meas¬ 
ured in various ways—cash income, real in¬ 
come, sustained income, living conditions, 
treatment of natural resources, and outlook 
on life. In spite of all contentions that a 
rural ten per cent can feed an urban ninety, 
there are still 66,000,000 people in villages, 
rural-non-farm, and farm groups. We have 
to predict that now in the development of 
the atomic age, the era of the country is 
not over. In many respects it is just begin¬ 
ning to see its potentialities. In many states 
of the Union there are now more non-farm 
people on the land than farmers. These 
small-scale mixed urban-agriculturalists are 
going to have to be fitted somewhere into 
our agrarian planning. 

(13) The economic interest should look at 
this study or inventory as an approach to 
the broadening of the traditional objectives 
of agricultural economics and also to a 
more satisfactory method of achieving the 
old objectives of developing the better farm¬ 
ers on better farms. A rationalizing of the 
educational process in agriculture should 


increase the adaptation of all classes in ag¬ 
riculture. This includes the successful bus¬ 
iness-farmer as well as others. Presumably, 
if there are different types of men in agri¬ 
culture, a knowledge of these types and 
their possibilities should enable us to help 
each type do better what it can or wants to 
do best. 

Organizations and Results 

(14) This project should be organized un¬ 
der a policy study committee. As the differ¬ 
ent questionnaires, schedules, and forms are 
developed they should be used for the collec¬ 
tion of data. Evaluation will require some 
time but the study is not topheavy. Neither 
is it impossible of achievement. That it has 
a basis in fact and will win public support 
is evidenced by the recent contrasting stud¬ 
ies of capitalistic and family farming Cali¬ 
fornia communities. 

(15) A sideline of the project would be 
standard tests to be used m the future in 
resettlement communities and in picking 
candidates for newly opened lands. Howev¬ 
er, the main aim of the study is to outline 
the nature of the rural man and place this 
knowledge against the economic and physi¬ 
cal needs in modem agriculture. The com¬ 
mittee should seek to be a National (Rural- 
Human) Resources Committee.^ 

Carle C. Zimmerman 
Harvard University. 

' General Bibliography: Carle C. Zimmer¬ 
man, Outline of American Regional Sociolo¬ 
gy (Cambridge Phillips Book Store, 1947). 


PATTERNS OP FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS IN FIFTY FARM FAMILIES 


The, choice of commodities and services 
through which individuals and families 
everywhere fulfill their wants is influenced 
by many factors. Important among these 
are style, price, income, custom, and the 
types of goods available. The degree of 
satisfaction already realized and the extent 
to which security is felt with respeet to the 
family’s position in the community alio have 
an influence. They way in whidi the family 
makes its choices, defines Its goals and 
builds up attitudes toward these, helps to 


determine the satisfactions obtained from 
the use of the chosen commodities and ser¬ 
vices. A recent study* of the use of the 
goods by a group of fifty farm families in 
a prosperous community in Illinois reveals 
something of the nature of the relationships 
which prevail within those families and 


* Fitzsimmons and Perkins, “Pattern of 
Consumption of Fifty Farm Families.’’ Un¬ 
published. Dept, of Home Economics, Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois. 
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how these in turn affect their satisfactions 
in the use of goods. 

The Families 

Ther'* are happy and successful families. 
The marriages are well established, averag¬ 
ing 23 years duration. Th*' women average 
46 years of age and the men, 48. The cou¬ 
ples have a distinctly ryral background in 
common and average 28.4 years sharing the 
same farm and community experience. Six¬ 
ty-six per cent owned their own farms and 
the rest were non-owners. Two-thirds of 
the families are prosperous enough to be 
able to exercise choice in their selection of 
goods. 

Attitudes and Activities 

The outstanding characteristics of these 
families are thi love of the land with its 
way of life, and the closeness with which 
they work, play, and plan together. Close 
companionship with the husbands and play¬ 
ing an important role in the partnership of 
earning a living and bnnging up a family 
were stated as major satisfactions by the 
majority of the women in the group. Seven¬ 
ty per cent of them thoroughly enjoy living 
on a farm and like their work. Thirty-two 
per cent of the men I’ke to farm and have 
never considered doing anything else. An¬ 
other 64‘Xr like farming but at some time 
considered other occupations, all of which 
however, were related to farming such as 
cattle breeding or retailing farm machinery. 

Forty-eight per cent of the families are 
saving to pay for or have recently finished 
paying for the farm. This was truly a joint 
project since the wives had a part in the 
plans and were as much interested as their 
husbands in making ownership possible. In 
40% of the families the wives help plan the 
farm business. Among non-owners, the hus¬ 
bands decide when to borrow money but 
among owners only 40% of the husbands de¬ 
cide alone with the husband and wife al¬ 
ways deciding together in a second 40%. In 
both groups the husbands decide upon the 
amount of life insurance but the wives help 
arrive at the amount of the insurance car¬ 
ried on the furniture. 


Teamwork is evident. Each member may 
have certain responsibilities but the family 
works as a group for attainment of goals. 
Women and the children, as soon as they are 
old enough, participate in decisions, contrib¬ 
ute to the plans and take pride in the Anal 
results. A democratic spirit seems to pre¬ 
vail. For example—^money management is 
a shared activity in the sense that the hus¬ 
band and wife divide responsibilities, each 
taking the lead in particular aspects of 
management and expenditures. A joint 
checking account is the usual arrangement 
but where this is not the case, the wife gen¬ 
erally has access to the bank account. The 
husband and wife share the responsibility 
of paying the bills and together decide upon 
gifts to the church and Red Gross. The 
woman buys her own clothes, the husband's 
work clothes and the younger children's 
clothing. The husband buy s his better wear¬ 
ing apparel and with the wife helps the old¬ 
er children buy their clothes. School chil¬ 
dren are usually given an allowance. High 
school age youngsters are frequently paid 
for regular work performed on the farm. It 
is customary for the children to decide how 
their money is to be spent although they 
may consult ore or both parents. 

Among tasks frequently performed, the 
chores, vegetable gardening and care of 
chickens are often shared by several mem¬ 
bers of the family. A division of labor seems 
to have been developed for most of the other 
work. Each person performs his assigned 
or chosen operation, a specific part of a 
large task, e.g., the husband milks, the wife 
cares for the separator; the older sons care 
for the stock and the older daughters help 
with the little children and certain parts of 
the housework. 

In the area of play, the major recreation 
is of family type and shared. The parents 
tend to do what the children want and with 
the exception of reading materials most of 
thq provisions for recreation are of the type 
interesting to children and young people. 
Table games, sports equipment, croquet 
sets, picnic stoves, tables and benches were 
listed by most of the families. 
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As a group the women are excellent man¬ 
agers. Seventy-five per cent work easily 
and efficiently, 60% rating decidedly above 
average for standards of cleanliness and 
78% for standards of orderliness (based on 
scores obtained on a scale designed to meas¬ 
ure the housekeeping standards and prac¬ 
tices), 70% were enthusiastic about their 
work and thoroughly enjoyed all aspects of 
homemaking. 

Definitely expressed goals indicated love 
for the farm and life in the country. Seven¬ 
ty-eight per cent repeatedly refer to the 
“good life in the country,” (freedom, inde¬ 
pendence and space) and make much of 
either owning or hoping to own their land. 
They definitely want to be able to retire in 
the country. Eighty-eight per cent of the 
husbands and wives act together for the 
common goal and in 84% there is no con¬ 
flict in regard to the goal or its accomplish¬ 
ment. In 48% of the families neither spouse 
dominates but husband manages and de¬ 
cides on farm finances: the wife dominates 
in the house and with the children. While 
there are 16 instances of husband and 5 of 
wife dominance (all apparently without 
conflict) in every instance the dominant 
member was acceded to be a good manager 
and no one resented the dominance. Out¬ 
standingly wholesome relationships were 
present in 50% of the families where re¬ 
spect for the opinions and abilities to man¬ 
age or carry through respective assign¬ 
ments Were apparent even to the casual ob¬ 
server bearing out the cooperator’s state¬ 
ments to the field worker. 

In regard to the children there was agree¬ 
ment #between parents on ambition and 
plans (college education and continuing on 
the farm) in 67% of the families; on the 
discipline, in 31% (in another 40% the 
mother does all the disciplining but there is 
no opposition from the father). The physi¬ 
cal care of the children is left entirely to 
the mothers, with the fathers reported u 
not interfering. 

With 2 exceptions all of the couples want¬ 
ed children. All but 8 had famlllee and 6 of 
these childless couples had eltker adopted 


children or taken relatives* children to bring 
up as their own. 

The overwhelming majority of the wives 
(90%) gave as their goals the care and ed¬ 
ucation of their children, a happy home life 
and owning the farm, (26% received their 
greatest satisfaction from their children, 
24% from the “children and home”, 20% 
from life on a farm, “our way of life,” and 
B% from “good husbands.”) 

Both the husband and wife in 88% of the 
families were working together for common 
goals (education and welfare of children 
and good farming) and showed stability of 
purpose. Long time planning in both of 
these areas is the common practice in this 
group of families. 

Family cohesion is also strong, including 
loyalty to parents and collaterals as well as 
to their own children. Twenty-eight per 
cent have relatives of one or the other or 
both with them (78% are parents, the oth¬ 
ers are nieces and nephews whose parents 
ha^e died and were taken in as “own” chil¬ 
dren). Where physically able these mem¬ 
bers share work and join in the family rec¬ 
reation but where incapaciated either by 
age or poor health or—in case of nieces and 
nephews—too young, they are cared for and 
loved as one of the immediate family. There 
appeared to be very little friction or discon¬ 
tent in the household because of the pres¬ 
ence of these persons. 

The Pattern of Family Relationship 

As a group (1) these families believe in 
what they are doing and like doing it; (2) 
they share in planning and management; 
(3) they have been successful (as families 
and as economic groups) and expect to con¬ 
tinue their success; (4) where improvement 
in condition of living is desired they have 
accepted the responsibility for bringing this 
about; (6) they know what they want and 
have made plans to get it. (6) Children are 
desired and (7) there is marked family co- 
hesiveness even between immediate families 
and relatives who have been accepted as a 
part of the household. (8) In management 
of finances, in planning the work indoors 
and out, in provisions for recreation, co- 
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operation and teamwork predominate. 

These families have certain basic essen¬ 
tials—good equipment and a spirit of co¬ 
operation—^which facilitate conditions of 
working; they are in a position to achieve 
their goals and have some time to do things 
they enjoy doing. They ai* liappy in their 
homes and ambitious for their children 
within the limits of their ability to achieve 
those ambitions. Composed as this pattern 
is—largely of practices and attitudes -it 
still is an important segment of the con¬ 
sumption pattern for the group of families. 

A pattern is significant because it indi¬ 
cates the way of living considered desirable 
by individuals or a group of individuals. 
Many types of goods are used together and 
various attitudes and forms or practices 
are associated with their use. These togeth¬ 
er comprise an all-inclusive pattern. Within 
it a specific pattern and practice is discerni¬ 
ble. 


The larger the proportion of the families 
in a community or group in agreement in 
the use of a good or a practice or of combi¬ 
nations of goods and practices, the more 
important each becomes in the group pat¬ 
tern. In this study an item or a practice 
must have been used and followed by more 
than half of the cooperating families to 
be regarded as a part of the pattern. Parts 
of the all-inclusive pattern noted in this 
study are the house, its furnishings and 
equipment, food, clothing, recreation and 
community activity, and family relation¬ 
ships. Each of these is reported in a sep¬ 
arate article, all of which should be read to 
get a more adequate picture of the use of 
goods by these families. 

Clbo Fitzsimmons 
and 

Nelliv. l. Perkins 

University of Illinois. 


A METHOD FOR DETERMINING SUCCESSION IN LAND OWNERSHIP 


An effort to measure the extent to 
which families have persisted on the land or 
have relinquished control to other families 
has been attempted in Shelby County, Mis¬ 
souri, by an analysis of the family surnames 
recorded among owners in four selected 
years during the period of a complete cen¬ 
tury. 

Names and exact location of landowners 
were available for the years 1840, ^ 1878, * 
1902,* and 1940.^ The number of different 
surnames present for any sample year, the 
frequency of occurrence of each surname, 
and the occurrence or absence of these sur¬ 
names at subsequent years were indicated. 

Thus, in 1840 there were 108 surnames 
represented among landowners, 81 of which 
occurred once, 21 of which occurred two 
times in the county, etc. By 1878 thirty of 
the original listing of surnames had disap¬ 
peared, and by 1940 forty-four surnames 
had disappeared. In 1940, of the 64 original 
surnames remaining, 24 were present only 
once, twice, etc. (See Table I.) 


Similar procedure was employed in deter¬ 
mining the extent to which surnames ap¬ 
pearing for the first time in 1878. 1002, and 
1940 were represented in subsequent years 
for which listings were made, and the fre¬ 
quency of appearance of each surname. In 
1878 there were 905 surnames among land- 
owners which had not been listed in 1840. 
In 1902 there were 478 surnames which had 
not appeared among the 1840 and 1878 list¬ 
ings of landowners. And, finally, in 1940 
there were 292 surnames which had not ap¬ 
peared in the three previous listings. A 
summary of the analysis is presented in 
Table II. 

Among the surnames represented in the 
1840 listing, 59 per cent were still repre¬ 
sented among the landowners of Shelby 
County in 1940. Of the sqrnames represent¬ 
ed for the first time in 1878 and 1902, thir¬ 
ty-four per cent and thirty-five per cent, 
respectively, were among the landowners 
who maintained control of the land in 1940. 

Such a method has obvious shortcomings. 
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TABLE I. Number of Surnames Represented Among Land Owners in 1840, Class* 
iriED BY Their Frequency of Occurrence in 1840, 1878, 1902, and 1940, Shelby 
County, Missouri. _ 


Y«w 


FrtQUcney of - 

Oectirreneo 

1840 

1878 

1902 

1940 

Total 

108 

108 

108 

108 

0 

— 

30 

83 

44 

1 

81 

19 

20 

24 

2 

21 

19 

17 

18 

3 

6 

16 

13 

8 

4 

1 

7 

9 

3 

6 & Over 

0 

17 

16 

16 


^National Historical Society, History of Monroe and Shelby Counties (St. Louis, 


1884), Ch. III. 

• Edwards Brothers of Missouri, Historical Atlas of Shelby County^ Missouri (Phila¬ 


delphia, 1878). 

'George A. Ogle, Standard Atlas of Shelby County (Chicago, 1902). 
*WPA platt map obtained at Shelby County Courthouse. 


First, where land ownership has been trans¬ 
mitted through the line of the married fe¬ 
male and not through the male line, the 
surname will have disappeared, while in 
reality, the control may not have been trans¬ 
ferred from the family. Such a method like¬ 
wise fails to portray the complete picture of 
succession in land ownership, since persons 
with surnames not mentioned in the four 
sample years may have owned land and re¬ 
linquished ownership in the period inter¬ 
vening between the years for which listings 
were made. Such persons would, thus, have 
been omitted from the analysis. Further¬ 
more, for this analysis, owners with the 


same surnames were assumed to be mem¬ 
bers of the same family line. Undoubtedly, 
exceptions to this assumption have occur¬ 
red. 

Despite its shortcomings, it is felt that 
such a method provides a useful point of 
departure for the understanding of the sta¬ 
bility of successive groups which have con¬ 
trolled the land, and may be particularly 
worthwhile when used in conjunction with 
historical and census materials. 

Margaret L. Bright 
and 

C. E. Lively 
University of Missouri. 


TABLE II. Analysis of Changes Occurring in Number of Surnames of Land- 
Owners OF Shelby County, 1840, 1878, 1902 and 1940. 
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76 

454 

461 
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44 

64 

697 
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168 
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CURRENT BULLETIN REVIEWS 

Edited by Walter C. McKain, Jr.i 


Studies of Suburbanization 

During: the past fifteen years rural soci¬ 
ologists have devoted increasing attention 
to the process of suburbanization. The eco¬ 
nomic depression of the early lOSO's served 
to focus the spotlight on farming areas ad¬ 
jacent to the larger cities as a means of 
providing opportunity for the industrial 
worker to earn a part of his living from the 
land and thus supplement his urban employ¬ 
ment, or lack of it, with a family garden, a 
few chickens and with fuel for cooking and 
for heating the family home. Modern trans¬ 
portation had developed to the extent that 
it was feasible for workers to live in the 
country and commute daily to work in the 
city. Social scientists began to reflect upon 
the fact that part-time farming was an old 
phenomenon in New England as well as in 
certain other areas of the United States 
and began to explore its possibilities as a 
way of relieving the distressed conditions 
of unemployment in the cities. Rozman had 
made a study of part-time farming in Mas¬ 
sachusetts^ in 1930 and soon studies began 
to appear in New York,* California,® Con¬ 
necticut,‘ Kentucky,® Washington,® Iowa,’ 
and elsewhere. 


i Assisted by Elsie S. Manny. 

’ Rozman, David. Part-Time Farming in 
Massachuaetts, Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin 266, 1930. 

•Hood, Kenneth. Some Preliminary Re¬ 
sults of a Study of Part-Time Farms in 
Chemung and Tompkins County^ New York, 
19S2. New York State College of Agricul¬ 
ture, Dept, of Agr. Econ. Mimeo. Rept. pp. 
1-33, 1933. 

•Adams, R. L., and Wann, J. L. Part- 
Time Farming for Income. Bulletin 681, 
University of California, 1934. 

‘Davis, I. G., and Salter, L. A., Jr. Part- 
Time Farming in Connecticut—A Prelimin¬ 
ary Survey, Storrs Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, Bulletin 201, 1935. 

®Oyler, M., and Rose, W. W. Part-Time 
Farming in Four Representative Areas of 
Kentucky. Kentucky Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, Bulletin 358, 1935. 


In 1934 Cornell published a bulletin on 
rural homes of city workers in Monroe 
County in the vicinity of Rochester, New 
York.® The emphasis of this study was on 
housing, although numerous aspects of com¬ 
muting were also considered. Connecticut 
published a series of three studies of sub¬ 
urbanization. These appeared from 1936 to 
1939.® They were designed to describe and 
analyze the social and economic effects of 
suburbanization on three different types of 
communities situated in three different sec¬ 
tions of the state of Connecticut. 

In 1942 Rhode Island published a study 
entitled. Land, People, and Farming in a 
Rurhan Zone." This was concerned with 
two towns in Rhode Island and attempted 
to measure the extent to which rural com¬ 
munity life is modified by the dominance of 
nearby cities. During the same year Wash- 


• Tate, Leland B. The Rural Homes of 
City Workers and the Urban-Rural Migra» 
Hon. Cornell University Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station, Bulletin 596, 1934. 

® Whetten, N. L., and Devereux, E. C., Jr, 
Studies of Sub-t 'banization in Connecticut — 
1. Windsor: A Highly Developed Agricul¬ 
tural Area. Storrs Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin 212, 1936. 

Whetten, N. L., and Field, R. F. Studies 
of Suburbanization in Connecticut—2. Nor¬ 
wich: An Industrial Part-Time Farming 
Area. Storrs Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, Bulletin 226, 1938. 

Whetten, N. L. Studies of Suburbaniza¬ 
tion in Connecticut — S, Wilton: A Rural 
Town Near Metropolitan New York, Stom 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
230 1939 

Gordon, William R., and Meldrum, Gil¬ 
bert S. Land, People, and Farming in a 
Rurban Zone. Rhode Island Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics, U. S. Dept, of Agr. co¬ 
operating, Bulletin 285, 1942. 

• Pubols, B. H. Part-fTime Farming in 
Wasjiington. Washington Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station, Bulletin 316, 1936. 

’Wakeley, Ray E. Part-Time and Garden 
Farming in Iowa. Iowa Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station, Bulletin 340, 1935. 
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ington State published a study called, Back 
to the Country — The Rurban Trend in 
Wa$hingion*8 Population." This was a 
study of the rural population living outside 
of incorporated towns but not on farms. 

The two most recent studies in this field 
are Suburbanization in Webeter, New 
York by Koos and Brunner” and Social 
Aepecte to Land Uee Planning in the Coun¬ 
try-City Frange: The Case of Flint, Michi¬ 
gan by Walter Firey.” The Webster study 
is published by the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Rochester and contains 
a preface by the President of the Univer¬ 
sity. Dr. Brunner serves as ‘‘guest research¬ 
er.” The study is patterned after the Con¬ 
necticut studies and seeks to test the find¬ 
ings in another area. The authors say: “De¬ 
spite the interest in the subject, and the 
number of studies that have been made of 
certain aspects of the problem of suburbani¬ 
zation, few studies have been made which 
deal with the problem as it concerns any 
one community. So far as is known, the 
Connecticut State College Studies of Sub¬ 
urbanization in Connecticut are the only 
formal contributions to a better understand¬ 
ing of the social and economic adjustments 
which attend suburbanization of particular 
communities. As suburbanization increases, 
and it seems likely to, the need for know¬ 
ledge of these adjustments will become 
greater. The present study, with its locale 
quite different from that of the Connecticut 
Studies, is bound to highlight new facets of 
the whole problem.”” The study was set up 
in such a manner as to make it directly 

“ Reuss, Carl F. Back to the Country — 
The Rurban Trend in Waehtngton'e Popu¬ 
lation. State College of Washington Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, Bui. 426, 1942. 

**Koos, E. L., and Brunner, E. deS. Sub¬ 
urbanization in Webeter, New York. Dept, 
of Sociology, University of Rochester, No. 1 
of the studies of Metropolitan Rochester, 
1945. 

**Firey, Walter. Social Aepecte to Land 
Uee Planning in the Country-City Fringe: 
The Case of Flint, Miehwan. Michigan 
State College Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, Bulletin 339, 1946. 

” Koos, E. L., and Brunner, E deS. op. 
cit, pp. 8, 9. , 


comparable with the Connecticut studies. A 
survey was made with a standardized sched¬ 
ule of every household in Webster in 1944 
and this survey, supplemented by extended 
interviews, forms the basis of the report. 
As in Connecticut, they found rapid growth 
in the suburban area as compared with the 
city; that many families moved to the area 
from Rochester during the young child 
stage of family life; that many were white- 
collared and skilled workers and commuted 
to work in the city; that there is a division 
of interests between Webster and Roches¬ 
ter and that conflicting interests developed 
between older residents and newcomers. 
They stress the following practical find¬ 
ings: (1) There is real need for consciously 
developed understanding between the new¬ 
comers and the indigenous groups. (2) 
There is real need for realization that the 
present, and natural, lack of assimilation of 
the inmigrants is the responsibility of not 
one but all of the constituent groups of the 
community. (3) Webster has need for some 
form of community organization, represent¬ 
ing all social organizations in the town. 

Walter Firey’s study is concerned with 
the problems of land use in the city-country 
fringe of Flint, Michigan. The study seeks 
to relate these problems to the attitudes and 
group activities of people living in the 
fringe neighborhoods. Three differing neigh¬ 
borhoods were selected for study and, with¬ 
in those, usable interviews were held with 
84 persons during the summer of 1945. The 
author concludes that neighborhoods around 
the fringe vary greatly from one to another 
but that there are many similarities in their 
social characteristics. Among these are: 
“(a) a high rate of population turnover; 
(b) a high rate of home ownership; (c) a 
high proportion of young adults having 
many children; (d) a heavy dependence 
upon industrial shop work in the city; (e) 
inadequate social life and organizational fa¬ 
cilities for the people; and (f) part-time 
farming or gardening on the part of most 
families.”^ He also concludes that the fringe 
area is a problem area for the following 


u 


Firey, Walter, op. cit., p. 4. 
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reasons: **(a) It removes land from ag^ri- 
cultural productivity; (b) platting becomes 
unguided, uncoordinated^ and generally in 
excess of effective demand, thus creating 
vast tracti, of idle land, irregular settle¬ 
ment patterns, and tax delinquent holdings; 
(c) taxes must increase in order to main¬ 
tain the services necessary in such densely 
populated settlements; but such taxes com¬ 
monly exceed the tax-paying capacity of 
both farmers and shop workers; (d) un¬ 
regulated platting frequently permits 
tracts to be subdivided with no deed re¬ 
strictions, thereby ruining adjacent subdi¬ 
visions that may have started under high 
deed restrictions; (e) fringe dwellers are 
frequently ill-prepared and ill-informed 
about buying land, getting implements, and 
cultivating gardens, (f) the fringe area 
boosts land values to the point at which it 
no longer pays to continue agricultural ope- 
erations.'”" 

From these various studies it would ap¬ 
pear that suburbanization is an important 
field for research. It is a two-way process 
which results in the blending of rural and 

“ Firey, Walter, op, ciL, p. 3. 


urban cultures. It involves not only migra¬ 
tion of urban people away from the city but 
also movement of rural people from more 
remote rural areas toward the city.” Rural 
people in the fringe area tend to acquire 
urban attitudes, values, and customs; at the 
same time the newcomers from the city 
tend to become somewhat ruralized in that 
they learn something about gardening or 
part-time farming, and become accustomed 
to the social environment of the small com¬ 
munity. The suburban area offers a kind of 
preview of what is likely to happen in the 
future in many parts of the United States 
if urbanization continues to dissolve the 
barriers which have tended to separate ru¬ 
ral from urban life in the past. Many of the 
rural-urban problems which may arise in 
the future are probably present now, in 
some form or other, in the suburban area. 
These need to be delineated and studied 
carefully by students of the social sciences. 

N. L. Whetten 

The University of Connecticut 


” See Myles W. Rodehaver. “Fringe Set¬ 
tlement as a Two-Directional Movement” in 
Rural Sociology, March 1947, pp. 49-57. 


Social and Psychological Factors 
Affecting Fertility* 

I. Differential Fertility Among 41,498 
Native White Couples in Indianapolis. 

II. Variations in the Size of Completed 
Families of G,661 Native White Couples in 
Indianapolis. 

III. The Completeness and Accuracy of 
the Household Survey of Indianapolis. 

IV. Developing the Schedules and Choos¬ 
ing the Type of Couples and the Area to 
be Studied. 

V. The Sampling Plan, Selection, and 


♦P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, 
Millbank Memorial Fund. 


the Representativeness of Couples in the 
Inflated Sample. 

VI. The Planning of Fertility. 

There has been growing awareness among 
population students of the need to deter¬ 
mine the human or personal factors that in¬ 
fluence the size of families and the compo¬ 
sition of the population. The series of re¬ 
ports on social and psychological factors af¬ 
fecting fertility promises to provide much 
of the exploratory work for a new field—^the 
psychology of human fertility. When com¬ 
pleted^ the rctiorts should provide at least 
part of the data required for a well-round¬ 
ed policy based on facts, not speculation. 

The repoi*t8 thus far issued cover three 
general topics: (a) differential fertility by 
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•octal and economic classes; (b) patterns of 
errors of response and biases encountered 
in population enumerations in respect to 
characteristics like age and educational at¬ 
tainment; and (c) the prevalence of fertili¬ 
ty planning among native white Protestant 
urban couples. Only a few of the 176 ques¬ 
tions asked in the intensive study have been 
utilized in the reports listed above. The best 
reports—those testing hypotheses on social 
and psychological factors influencing the 
number of children desired in planned fam¬ 
ilies—are yet to come. 

The data on differential fertility by social 
and economic class represent a welcome ad¬ 
dition to our fund of knowledge, particular¬ 
ly in respect to fertility differentials by re¬ 
ligion. They show that in Indianapolis the 
Catholic group was the only one with fer¬ 
tility approximating the self-sustaining 
level. These data were a by-product ob¬ 
tained in a preliminary survey of all Indian¬ 
apolis native white couples with wife under 
46 years of age, so that a small but homo¬ 
genous group could be selected for more ex¬ 
tensive study. Budgetary considerations 
limited the number of schedules that could 
be filled and the detailed nature of the ques¬ 
tions made the choice of a homogeneous 
group essential for the small number of 
cases. The homogeneous group consists of 
native white Protestant couples, neither hus¬ 
band nor wife married more than once, both 
husband and wife with at least an eighth 
grade education, married in the period 1927 
to 1929, husband under 40 and wife under 
80 at marriage, who lived in a city of 26,000 
inhabitants or more for at least 8 years fol¬ 
lowing marriage. The group selected may 
be described as one that constitutes the 
vanguard of most other groups in respect 
to the planning of fertility. The study found 
that over 90 per cent of the group selected 
tried to control the number of their children 
and their spacing by means of contracep¬ 
tion. Computations indicated that if fertili¬ 
ty were left to nature, the number of preg¬ 
nancies per couple probably would have been 
between 7.4 and 8.0, whereas the average 
for all couples was Nearly three-fourths 


of the ‘^relatively fecund** couples were suc¬ 
cessful in having just the number of chil¬ 
dren they wanted, while others in general 
had only one or two more children than they 
wanted. 

A few minor criticism are in order. The 
reports thus far issued fail to give a list of 
175 questions asked in the intensive study, 
although they do give a list of those asked 
in the preliminary survey and also a list 
of 23 hypotheses together with numbers of 
questions in the intensive study that are 
applicable to these hypotheses. Many read- 
en would like to have the full set of ques¬ 
tions. Secondly, the third report, on errors 
of response, might have included a brief ex¬ 
planation of the applicability of the findings 
of the Indianapolis study to other surveys. 
The main object of the third re is to 
show the reliability of the Indianapolis re¬ 
turns, but the general findings are also ap¬ 
plicable to other population surveys and 
enumerations. However, the intensive Indi¬ 
anapolis study involves direct interviews 
exclusively. Errors would be expected to 
run heavier in general censuses where 
enumerators often obtain information from 
an intermediate respondent for persons not 
at home when the enumerator calls. 

In conclusion, it might be pointed out 
anew that the field covered is virtually a 
virgin one. Studies such as those by Note- 
stein, Stix, and Pearl are only remotely sim¬ 
ilar to the present series and deal not with 
representative elements of the population 
so much as with clinical cases (either moth¬ 
ers or sterile women), and contain little in¬ 
formation on psychological factors, while 
studies such as Beebe’s deal with women in 
areas where human fertility is atypically 
high and are concerned chiefly with the 
nonprevalence of contraceptive practices. 
The Milbank Memorial Fund, its Commit¬ 
tee on Social and Psychological Factors Af¬ 
fecting Fertility, and the authors, P. K. 
Welpton and C. V. Kiser, are to be congrat¬ 
ulated for a most excellent job in a very 
difficult field. We await with interest the 
remaining reports. 

Wilson H. Grabill 

Bureau of the Census 
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PublicationB ReceiTed 

(’•'Indicates bulletins reviewed in this issue. 

Numbers appearing by each review refer to 

corresponding number in the list of publi¬ 
cations.) 

'*'1. Beers, Howard W. and Heflin, Cath¬ 
erine P. People and resources in east¬ 
ern Kentucky. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 500. 59pp. Lexington, May, 1947. 

'*2. Botts, Ralph R. Life insurance for 
farm families. U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. 
Pub. 621. 49 pp. Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 1947. 

"'3. Carter, Helen Spinney. What becomes 
of the graduates of the small rural 
high school. Vt. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 
535. 19 pp. Burlington, Feb., 1947. 

*4. Davies, Vernon, Farm housing needs 
in Minnesota. Minn. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 393. 20 pp. St. Paul, Mar. 1947. 

6. Ducoff, Louis J. and Hagood, Mar¬ 
garet Jarman. Farm and nonfarm 
wage income of the hired farm work¬ 
ing foice in 19^6. 22 pp. Bur, Agr. 
Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr., Washington, 
D. C., June, 1947. 

6. Ducoff, Louis J. and Persh, Louis. 
Wages and wage rates of harvesters 
of special crops in selected areas of 
13 States, 1945. A statistical sum¬ 
mary. 108 pp. Surveys of Wages and 
Wage Rates in Agriculture, Report 
No. 17. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Washington, D. C., Aug., 1946. 

7. Federal Security Agency. U. S. Pub¬ 
lic Health Service. Div. of Hospital 
Facilities. The hosjntal act and your 
community. 14 pp. Washington, D. C., 
1947. 

•8. Felton, Ralph A. The size of the ru¬ 
ral parish. 22 pp. 1946. The church 
bus. 21 pp. 1946. Cooperative churches 
75 pp. 1947. Depi. of the Rural 
Church. Drew Theological Seminary. 
Madison, New Jersey. 

9. Hagood, Margaret Jarman. Farm 
operator family level of living indexes 
for counties of the United States, 
1940 and 1945. 42 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. 


U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C., 
May, 1947. 

10. Interagency Committee on Youth Em¬ 
ployment and Education. Education 
and employment opportunities for 
youth. 30 pp. U. S. Children’s Bur. 
Publ. 319. Div. of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Dept, of Labor, Washington, D. 

C. , 1947. 

♦11. Leonard, Olen E. Pichilingue. A study 
of rural life in coastal Ecuador. 35 
pp. Foreign Agr. Report No. 17. Of¬ 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Rela¬ 
tions,, U. S. Dept. Agr., Washington, 

D. C., Mar., 1947. 

♦12. Nelson, Lowry. Farm retirement in 
Minnesota. Minn. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 394. 20 pp. St. Paul, Mar., 1947. 

♦13. Peterson, Milo and Marshall, Doug¬ 
las. Are Minnesota's farm youth in 
school. 9 pp. Paper No. 582. Misc. 
Journal Series. Agr. Expt. Sta. and 
Bur. of Educational Research, Univ. 
of Minn. St. Paul, Apr., 1947. 

14. Reagan, Barbara B. and Ducoff, Louis 
J. Perquisites furnished hired farm 
workers, United States and major re¬ 
gions, 1945. 62 pp. Surveys of Wages 
and Wage Rates in Agriculture. Re¬ 
port No. 18. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C., Dec., 
1946. 

”15. Senior, Clarence. The Puetto Rican 
migrant in St. Croix. 42 pp. Social 
Science Research Center. Univ. of 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 1947. 

16. Sitterley, J. H. and Falconer, J. I. 
Change in size of farms in Ohio, 1900- 
1940. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 669. 
21 pp. Wooster, Ohio, Jan., 1947. 

17. United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. World food survey. 39 
pp. Washington, D. C., July, 1946. 

♦18. U. S. Dept. Labor. Retraining and Re¬ 
employment Administration. Migrant 
labor ... a human ^problem. 68 pp. 
Ileport and Recommendations. Feder¬ 
al Interagency Com. on Migrant La¬ 
bor. Washington, D. C., Mar., 1947. 

*19. Winston, Sanford. Social aspects of 
public houdng. 44 pp. North Carolina 
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Council of Housing Authorities. Ra¬ 
leigh, 1947. 

Rural Church 

[8.] Drew Theological Seminary has pub¬ 
lished seven bulletins dealing with the rural 
church and several additional reports are 
in preparation. Cooperative ehurehea con¬ 
tains an analysis of the union church (two 
denominations using the same building), 
the federated church (a united church that 
is maintained by two or more denomina¬ 
tions), the yoked church (one pastor for 
two or more churches), the nondenomina- 
tional community church, and the denom¬ 
inational community church. Several varia¬ 
tions such as the allocated field and the mu¬ 
tual exchange of parishes are also exam¬ 
ined. Part of the evidence submitted is sta¬ 
tistical; part is based on church case his¬ 
tories. A practical guide for the operation 
and use of church buses is presented in 
The ehureh hue. The extent to wihch church 
buses are used, the difficulties encountered 
and the success of the practice are outlined. 
Records from 19 Methodist conferences were 
examined for the years 1867, 1897, and 1937 
and the findings given in The eixe of the 
rural parieh. The results are related to 
changes in the mobility of the population. 

Rural Youth 

[3.] Mailed questionnaires were filled out 
and returned by 86 per cent of all living 
graduates of Bellows Free Academy, a high 
school located in Fairfax, Vermont. The vo¬ 
cational and residential adjustments of the 
graduates were analyzed. Roughly one-half 
of the respondents received advanced school¬ 
ing and were using this additional train¬ 
ing in their work. About a fourth had moved 
to urban areas of Vermont and another 
fourth lived in other States. Mora than a 
third remained in Fairfax or an adjoining 
town. The incidence of marriage was ob¬ 
served and it was discovered that most un¬ 
married graduates remained in the vicinity 
of Fairfax. 

[13.] A recent report shows by counties 
the percentage of Minnesota farm youth 16 
and 17 years of a^ in school in 1940. Data 


were obtained from a special U. S. Census 
tabluation not appearing in the published 
Census volumes. In 1940 about 66 per cent 
of the farm boys and 37 per cent of the 
farm girls 16 and 17 years of age were not 
in school. Variations in school attendance 
were found between counties and between 
farm boys and girls in the same county. In 
general, the northeastern counties had the 
largest proportion of farm boys and girls in 
this age group in school, the central and 
western counties had the lowest. The better 
farming areas were not the areas with the 
highest school attendance. When the coun¬ 
ties were ranked in order of school atten¬ 
dance of farm youth, most of the counties 
with the highest farm income and land 
values fell within the lowest ranking 
groups. 

Farm Labor 

[18.] The Federal Interagency Committee 
on Migrant Labor has issued a report set¬ 
ting forth the problems of migrants with 
recommendations for their solution. It is es¬ 
timated that there were about one million 
agricultural migrants in 1946. This includes 
single workers, household heads and mem¬ 
bers of their families who migrated and 
worked, also dependent members of their 
families who migrated but did not work. 
Recommendations include (1) community 
and employer acceptance of their obliga¬ 
tions toward migrant workers; (2) im¬ 
proved practices in recruiting, transporting, 
and placing workers and in providing them 
with better housing, health, education, and 
welfare services; and (3) legislation—Fed¬ 
eral, State, and local — to improve their 
working and living conditions. 

The appendix contains suggestions for 
(1) the regulation of labor camps, (2) a 
labor camp code, and (3) a health services 
program for labor camp occupants. Also in¬ 
cluded are (1) a description of Federal 
housing facilities for migrants; (2) the res¬ 
idence requirements for legal settlement by 
States and for old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children; (3) 
a summary of State labor laws applicable 
to agricultural workers in October, 1946; 
and (4) the major differences between va- 
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riouB contracts for foreign workers brought 
in for agricultural and industrial employ¬ 
ment. 

Population 

[11.] A government hacienda on the coast 
of Ecuador was studied during March and 
April 1945 in order to secure information 
that would help agricultural technicians 
and other persons working in that area. 
Questionnaires were used in securing data 
from 81 households representing 425 peo¬ 
ple. About 15 or 20 households were not 
visited because of bad roads. Many racial 
elements make up the population, the most 
common being Chinese, Indian, Negro, and 
Caucasian. A large proportion of persons 
are in the productive age group, 15 to 45 
years, with more males than females. The 
high infant mortality rate reflects the 
crowded living conditions, inadequate diet, 
and absence of health facilities. Family life 
IS faiily stable in spite of the frequent lack 
of legal ties. The families are small but ttie 
size of the household depends upon the num¬ 
ber of relatives (other than parents and 
children) and nonrelatives who live with 
the family. 

The majority of the people are Catholic, 
but since the nearest church is six miles 
away, it is attended only occasionally. Il¬ 
literacy among the population 10 years of 
age and over is almost 50 per cent. The one 
school in the hacienda is poorly equipped, 
and in 1944-45 offered only two grades. 
Farm labor is the major occupation of the 
households with some workers giving part 
time to more skilled jobs around the hacien¬ 
da. There are a number of farm owners in 
the area, most of them with small tracts. 
The prevalence of malaria accounts for 
much illness and loss of labor. Curative and 
preventive measures are lacking not only 
for malaria but also for diseases caused by 
intestinal parasites. The author says “The 
assumption of this study is that certain 
basic knowledge of a limited area and num¬ 
ber of people can be gathered and analyzed 
and the results magnified in such a manner 
as to reveal a number of characteristics ap¬ 
plicable to a much larger area than actual¬ 
ly encompassed the observations.’’ 


[1.] Sociological factors in land use is the 
subject of People and reeoureee in eastern 
Kentucky^ one of a series of bulletins on 
forest and farm resources in the Breathitt 
area. Through interviews with 167 country 
and 171 town households, data were obtained 
on attitudes toward land use, economic and 
educational opportunities, and plans for the 
future as well as on family composition, oc¬ 
cupation, housing, etc. The area is experi¬ 
encing rapid transition and social disorgan¬ 
ization due to outside influences and 
changes in the folk culture developed during 
the period of isolation and subsistence ag¬ 
riculture. 

Migration of young people has left such a 
large proportion of the population in the de¬ 
pendent age groups that many are support¬ 
ed by government funds. In spite of migra¬ 
tion, population pressure on resources is 
evident by the smallness of farms, hillside 
tillage, surplus labor, housing limitations, 
and low income. Cooperative action is need¬ 
ed to halt exploitation of resources and to 
plan for their replenishment. A well-round¬ 
ed program will include not only a reduc¬ 
tion of the labor force through planned mi¬ 
gration from some areas, but also increased 
opportunities for employment. Suggestions 
made by the authors include: (1) develop¬ 
ment of local industry, (2) restoration of 
timber on many tracts, abandonment of 
some land, and better farming on the bot¬ 
tomlands, (3) a well-administered program 
of public works, (4) State and federal aid 
to the schools, (5) better business manage¬ 
ment of county government, (6) organiza¬ 
tion of business people to promote improve¬ 
ment of business practices, (7) rural elec¬ 
tricity and telephones, (8) improvement of 
public health and welfare services, and (9) 
cooperative use of machinery and coopera¬ 
tive marketing of special crops. 

[15.] A study of The Puerto Riean tnt- 
grant in St Croix was made in order to dis¬ 
cover the plroblems connected with the mi¬ 
gration and to help leaders in working out 
adjustments between the migrants and the 
Crucians. Information was obtained from li¬ 
braries, through interviews, and from the 
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records of the OtRce of Price Administra¬ 
tion. A copy of the SO-question schedule, in 
Spanish, which was used in the interview is 
included at the end of the report. 

Puerto Ricans have been migrating to St. 
Croix for 20 years and now constitute about 
26 per cent of the population. Sugarcane is 
the main crop of the island and the need 
for seasonal labor has stimulated the im¬ 
portation of workers from the island of 
Vieques where sugar acreage has decreased. 
Other Puerto Ricans came to St. Croix be¬ 
cause they heard about opportunities for 
work or because they were dissatisfied with 
conditions at home. The newcomers work 
hard and produce more than the natives. 
This economic competition is the chief 
source of antagonism. The migrants are a 
mixed social group with more males than 
females and with a large proportion 16-19 
years of age. 

The Crucians criticize the migrants be¬ 
cause of their (1) unsanitary habits, (2) 
troublesome behavior, (3) clannishness, (4) 
attempted monopoly of business (6) making 
money which is spent in Puerto Rico, and 
(6) white superiority beliefs. The majority 
of the Puerto Ricans do not like to associ¬ 
ate with the Crucians. The difference in 
language hinders participation in school, 
church, business, and recreation, but enough 
migrants speak English to enable them to 
be represented in community activities if 
they were encouraged to take part. The au¬ 
thor recommends (1) wise leadership to 
help in the integration of the groups, (2) 
new standards to measure plans and ac¬ 
complishments, and (3) community action 
to improve economic conditions through in¬ 
creased production and cooperative move¬ 
ments among workers. 

Housing 

[4.] Housing needs of farm families in 
Minnesota and some of the problems in¬ 
volved in meeting these needs are discussed 
in a recent bulletin from the Experiment 
Station. Tables and charts based on Census 
data supplement the text. Nearly 41 per 
cent of the 1940 Minnesota farm homes 
were built between 1900 and 1920. However, 


since most of them were well constructed, 
only 27 per cent were classified as needing 
major repairs in 1940. The need for major 
repairs was greatest in the northern cut¬ 
over area where a large proportion of the 
homes were built since 1920. Although the 
farm homes are large compared to farm 
dwellings elsewhere, about 9 per cent had 
more than 1.5 persons per room. The fact 
that a high proportion of hired workers live 
in the homes of farm operators partially ac¬ 
counts for the relatively large farm house¬ 
holds. Couples with children living in homes 
with their parents increase the size of 
many households. 

Until the Rural Electrification Adminis¬ 
tration was established in 1936, few farm 
homes had electricity. Now about 30 per 
cent have this convenience. Eighty-five per 
cent of the farm homes have radios. Water 
and bathroom facilities and mechanical re¬ 
frigeration are found in comparatively few 
homes. The installation of these conveni¬ 
ences was hindered by shortages during the 
war, but now is delayed because of low in¬ 
come and the need of other farm expendi¬ 
tures. Residence on a farm of low fertility 
or one too small to be an economical unit, 
and absence of nonfarm employment are 
major causes of low farm income. The in¬ 
crease of urban employment, consolidation 
of farms, improved farming practices, and 
lowered building costs would help to raise 
the level of living of many farm families. 

[19.] The North Carolina Council of Hous¬ 
ing Authorities has sponsored a study of 
public low-cost housing for white and color¬ 
ed groups in six cities in the State—Char¬ 
lotte, High Point, Kinston, New Bern, Ra¬ 
leigh, and Wilmington. Families were stud¬ 
ied in three stages: (1) as they lived before 
entering the housing projects, (2) while 
they were in the projects, and (3) when 
they had left the projects and settled else¬ 
where in th city. On the basis of prelimin¬ 
ary interviews, a schedule was developed to 
secure information on the housing status of 
the families in these three stages. Data 
were obtained for 194 white families and 
112 Negro families. 
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All families admitted to the projects were 
living in substandard dwellings, usually ov¬ 
ercrowded, with incomes too low to secure 
adequate housing elsewhere. Since all were 
able to pa> rentals for their apartments, the 
chief value of the housing projects was bet¬ 
ter housing for the money expended rather 
than lower costs. The projects have been on 
a oound economic basis with vacancies filled 
as soon as they appeared. The majority of 
those moving into the projects were young 
married people with a grammar school edu¬ 
cation. A variety of occupations w^re found 
in the white group including a number of 
taxicab and truck drivers. More Negro men 
were employed a.s laborers than in any other 
one occupation. After moving into the pro¬ 
jects, more women secured employment out¬ 
side the home. There was little participation 
in organized groups among the white fami¬ 
lies, but more among the Negroes whose 
membership in organizations increased de¬ 
cidedly while they were living in the pro¬ 
jects. 

The average length of stay in the projects 
was about eighteen months Tlie major rea¬ 
son for leaving was increased income which 
made them ineligible to remain in the pro¬ 
jects. Some of the other reasons were dis¬ 
satisfaction with neighbors, desire to own 
a home, change in location of work, and 
lack of adequate play space for children. 
The wholesome effect of adequate housing 
upon children and adults was pronounced. 
In general the Negro families seemed to 
show more direct benefit from the project 
experience than the white families. By the 
time they left the project, many families 
were able to finance their own homes. Al¬ 
though these often lacked some of the mod¬ 
em conveniences of the project apartments, 
they were far better than the dwellings pre¬ 
viously occupied. 

When recreation centers, clinics, and oth¬ 
er services offered to those in the project 
are open to others in the neighborhood, the 
project dwellers feel more closely tied to 
the larger community. A family social work¬ 
er can be a great help to families in their 
adjustments to project living. The tenants 


should be encouraged to plan for the time 
when they can move from the project into 
homes of their own. The length of stay will 
vary with individual families, but all should 
be expected to leave within a definite peri¬ 
od. The author gives suggestions for co¬ 
operation between housing authority execu¬ 
tives, real estate agencies, and home build¬ 
ers in order to meet more adequately the 
housing needs of low-income groups. 

Miscellaneous 

[12.] A relatively new field for research in 
rural sociology is opened by Lowry Nelson 
in Farv} retirement in Minnesota. Increas¬ 
ing emphasis on the extension of social se¬ 
curity to agriculture suggests that the re¬ 
tirement of farm operators will be of grow¬ 
ing importance. A sample of Minnesota 
farmers was chosen, including 249 active 
operators 55 years of age anJ older and 111 
farmers who had retired. The age and year 
of retirement, the reasons for retiring, how 
farmers financed their retirement, what dis¬ 
position is made of their farms, where they 
live, how much and what kind of farm work 
they continue to do after retirement, and 
the type and extent of participation in com¬ 
munity affairs ^ re the topics covered. An 
analysis is made of the significance of the 
findings to current social security proposals 
and to the problem of finding farms for 
young men who would like to become farm 
operators. 

[2.] A bulletin on Life insurance for farm 
families describes standard life insurance 
policies and small-policy life insurance. De¬ 
tailed information is given on the kinds of 
policies along with suggestions for plan¬ 
ning an insurance program to meet the spe¬ 
cific needs of a farm family. The author 
states that the primary purpose of life in¬ 
surance is to replace all or part of the in¬ 
come of the principal breadwinner of the 
family. How much he should carry depends 
upon “the amount of the family debts, the 
farmer’s cash reserve or his ability to ob¬ 
tain ready cash, the nature of his other in¬ 
vestments, his age, the number and age of 
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hit dependent!, and the cott of a funeral (8) national service life insurance for those 
in his neighborhood.” in the armed forces. Information on stock 

The types of life insurance discussed in- and mutual companies, the calculation of 
elude: (1) term insurance, (2) ordinary premiums, reserves, and termination of pol- 
life, (3) limited-payment life, (4) endow- icies is included. Thirteen tables supplement 
ment, (6) group life insurance, (6) Indus- the text, 
trial insurance, (7) burial insurance, and 
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The Revival of Realism. By James Feible- 
man. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Pre<»8 1946. Pp. 333. 
$4.00. 

Sovietism and Fascism emphasize the 
role, value, and power of the institutional¬ 
ized group. Both systems actually eliminate 
the independence which the individual en¬ 
joyed in the occidental culture. This anti- 
individualism in the social sphere corres¬ 
ponds to and is supported by the emphasis 
given to the reality of the universal against 
the particular in contemporary philosophi¬ 
cal systems which usually are characterized 
by the term “realism." The book under con¬ 
sideration also points in this direction. It 
does so not primarily by expounding sys¬ 
tematically the author’s own system. Feible- 
man’s ideas may more easily be found in 
his other publications. The present review, 
therefore, will not concern itself with Fei- 
bleman’s positive system, but with the main 
content of this book. The Revival of Real¬ 
ism is based on a vast, and with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, correct knowledge of the thought 
under consideration. It attacks primarily 
some systems which are very popular to¬ 
day. To avoid misunderstandings, the ex¬ 
planations of the two essential terms as 
used by Feibleman may be cited here: (1) 
Realism considers universale, which have 
their being independently, both of concrete 
and actual things and thought, as real as 
concrete things (pp. 3, 6); (2) Nominalism 
considers concrete and actual things as 
more real than abstract universale (pp. 7 
ff., 108 ff.). 

Positivism, Pragmatism, and Psycho-anal¬ 
ysis .—Feibleman considers these to be of a 
pronounced nominalistic and accordingly an¬ 
ti-realistic character. Therefore, he funda¬ 
mentally rejects them. Positivism is rejected 
because it represents a contradiction in it¬ 
self since it refuses to accept two things: 
(1) generalization—except for positivism’s 
own generalization, that no generalization 


has any real standing; and (2) unchange¬ 
able things—except for positivism’s state¬ 
ment that there is no unchanging thing (p. 
232). The pragmatism of James is criticized 
for having perverted the original pragma¬ 
tism of Pierce from a realistic to a nominal¬ 
istic metaphysics by elevating practice and 
the actual (p. 41). Psycho-analysis is judged 
to be basically wrong because it defines 
an entity in terms of its origins (p. 312). 

Toynbee .—His much discussed system of 
the philosophy of history is criticized be¬ 
cause it represents a contradiction in itself 
in the following two-fold senses: (1) It is 
based on Bergson, whose whole philosophy 
is one of change, while Toynbee's own phil¬ 
osophy is dealing with the changeless (p. 
172); (2) it advocates historical determin¬ 
ism and nevertheless intends to save west¬ 
ern civilization, (p. 211). 

Lovejoy .—His book, The Great Chain of 
Being, is considered by Feibleman the most 
dangerous nominalistic “Revolt against 
Realism.’’ Lovejoy stands in high esteem 
among many leading sociologists. Accord¬ 
ingly, Feiblemun’s attack against him mer¬ 
its special notice. By discussing the “chain 
of being’’ of Lovejoy, Feibleman criticizes 
the latter especially for his fundamental 
concepts regarding the three properties 
which characterize the “chain of being.’’ 
These are plenitude, continuity, and grada¬ 
tion. Lovejoy makes the following state¬ 
ments; (1) As to plenitude: all possibili¬ 
ties must in themselves contain the neces¬ 
sity of becoming actual (p. 103); (2) as to 
continuity: on one hand, real existence of 
the quantitative or numerical infinite seems 
to make reality essentially alien to man’s 
reason (p. 104) and the other, to the extent 
to which one of the two logical alternatives 
is selected for actualization, the other is of 
necessity ruled out (p. 105); (3) as to gra¬ 
dation: evil is a necessary element in the 
actual world in order that the graded hier¬ 
archy of possibilities can become actual (p. 
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106). To these statements of Love joy, Pei- 
bleman replies in the following way: (1) 
possibility does not require actualization of 
Itself (p. 103); (2) the assertions concern¬ 
ing continuity contain a contradiction be¬ 
cause by the second assertion the argument 
is brought down within the realm of ra¬ 
tionality again, which had been rejected in 
the first assertion (p. 105); and (3) for 
the hierarchy of possibilities to become ac¬ 
tual, gradation does not require evil (p. 
108). 

Criticism .—In the opinion of the reviewer 
Feibleman has (1) demonstrated convinc¬ 
ingly the contradictory character and un- 
tenability of positivism, pragmatism, and 
psycho-analysis; (2) put his finger on two 
weak points in Toynbee's system, which in 
many other respects merits attention, but 
(3) failed in his attempt to refute Love joy. 
The reviewer will mention just one argu¬ 
ment; Feibleman argues against Love joy in 
connection with “possibility” in the follow¬ 
ing way: If all possibilities must in them¬ 
selves contain the necessity of becoming 
actual (as Love joy is supposed to believe) 
then everything we could wish for does and 
will happen, and we need do nothing to pro¬ 
mote a better status of actual affairs (p. 
103). In this Feibleman is wrong. For the 
knowledge that our action is determined 
does not with necessity imply a restraint 
on the strength of our activity. Many his¬ 
torical examples prove the truth of this 
statement, e.g., Mohammedans, Calvinists, 
and Marxian workers. 

Conclusion ,—This book indeed goes too 
far. Nevertheless, it is worthwhile especial¬ 
ly because it refutes in an original and con¬ 
vincing •way some obsolete theories which 
still play a role in contemporary America. 
We are living in an epoch in which discus¬ 
sions about methods used, and methods 
which should be used, play and must of ne¬ 
cessity play an important role. This being 
true, such a book should be studied by ev¬ 
ery sociologist who feels himself bound to 
be conscious of the theories useful within 
his sociological field. 

Paul Honiqsheim 
Michigan State Collei^. 


The Web of Government By R. M. Maciver. 

New York: The MacMillan Company, 

1947. Pp. ix + 498. $4.60. 

The Web of Government is a trenchant 
analysis of government as a social process 
and as a form of social organization. 

The abstract, philosophical nature of the 
book docs not detract from its value. Only 
by means of such an analysis is it possible 
to describe the manifold complexities of 
government as a phase of modem social life. 
More general understanding of gov'*m- 
ment's nature in the deeper recesses of so¬ 
cial life is needed or democracy as it exists 
in most countries of the Western world may 
vanish from the earth. Legislation and par¬ 
ty politics are only a part of the process. 

The scope of the book is indicated by the 
titles of the five parts into which it is di¬ 
vided. They are the emergence of govern¬ 
ment; the bases of authority; the forms of 
government; the transformations of gov¬ 
ernment; and conclusions on the theory of 
government. In Part One the author shows 
that government emerges gradually from 
the family to the state and that the politi¬ 
cal structure is not coextensive with the so¬ 
cial structure but it is a particular sys¬ 
tem relative to and dependent upon a more 
inclusive system, (pp. 31-32). 

The chapters dealing with the basis of 
authority in Part Two make clear that law 
in the sense of maintaining order is essen¬ 
tial but “legal law is only the outer frame¬ 
work of the great firmament of order in so¬ 
ciety.” (p. 73). In the maintenance of order 
social power (defined as the capacity in any 
relationship to command the service or the 
compliance of others) is necessary. A pyra¬ 
miding of power is inevitable. The pyramid 
may conform to the pattern in which au¬ 
thority is vested in a monarch, or to a demo¬ 
cratic pattern having authority vested in 
political leaders, party bosses, economic 
magnates, etc. Whatever the form of gov¬ 
ernment it tends to create property in the 
sense of right to control. This does not 
mean, however, that economic interests de¬ 
termine the form of government, as social¬ 
ists of the Marxian school and many non¬ 
socialist writers contend. Their logic over- 
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looks the basis of authority and the corn* 
plexity of human motivations. 

Many forms of government are described 
in Part Three. Finding classifications based 
on constitutional forms inadequate, the au> 
thor proceeds to give a more realistic con¬ 
spectus of the various fomw wf government. 
There are transitory and ascendant forms. 
Democracy is an ascendant form and there¬ 
fore it is beset with many problems. “Dem¬ 
ocracy is not a way of governing, whether 
by majority or otherwise, but primarily a 
way of determining who shall govern and, 
broadly, to what ends.” (p. 198). It “as¬ 
serts the value of personality as a universal 
good and implies that there is a welfare of 
the whole to be attained through the culti¬ 
vation of that value in all men; through 
their free relationships and under universal 
rules that deny to any power group the 
right to impose its will upon the rest.” (p. 
221). Any monopoly or near monopoly of 
the media of opinion is fatal to democracy. 
It is a curious fact, well demonstrated in 
recent decades, that social situations which 
permit the growth of democracy also make 
possible dictatorship. 

The transformations of government are 
considered in Part Four. Of the various 
types of change revolutions are perhaps the 
most spectacular, and the author makes a 
distinction between national and class revo¬ 
lution. But even a social upheaval as dras¬ 
tic as revolution cannot obliterate the forces 
underlying political and social change. 
Hence, revolutions often have unexpected 
consequences. The Russian Revolution, for 
example, produced results very different 
from those envisaged by Marx, or even by 
Lenin. 

Whatever the social changes are that now 
affect the social order, it is clear that they 
are adding more and more functions to gov¬ 
ernment. These the author classifies as cul¬ 
tural, general-welfare, and economic con¬ 
trol. Changes, too, are occurring in states 
and a new international order based on co¬ 
operative relations is developing. 

In the final part the theory of govern¬ 
ment is considered. The author rejects the 
Hegelian theory of the all-embracing state. 


The many cultural organizations of society 
have not, and cannot have, any one focus. 
The community is more inclusive than the 
state. If the state is the regulator of the 
community it is not the co-ordinator of all 
that the community includes. 

The Web of Government is an important 
addition to the literature of political sociol¬ 
ogy. 

Charles R. Hoffer 
Michigan State College. 


The Meeting of Eaet and Weet: an Inquiry 
Concerning World Underetanding, By 
F. S. C. Northrop. New York: MacMil¬ 
lan, 1946. Pp. xxii -I- 681. $6.00 

“The task of the contemporary world falls 
into four major parts: (1) the relating of 
the East and the West; (2) the similar 
merging of the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon 
cultures; (3) the mutual reinforcement of 
democratic and communistic values; and 
(4) the reconciliation of the true and valu¬ 
able portions of the Western medieval and 
modem worlds. Running through all these 
special tasks is the more general one, made 
imperative with the advent of the atomic 
bomb, of harmonizing the sciences and the 
humanities.” 

There are several striking features of this 
quotation. It comes near the end of the 
book, not by way of orientation to the read¬ 
er. That orientation is achieved more sub¬ 
tly by contrasting Mexican with American 
culture. There is no reference to the most- 
discussed tasks of our time: full employ¬ 
ment, community organization, world police, 
city planning. And Northrop’s choice is de¬ 
liberate, for he considers the study of ide¬ 
ologies as basic to understanding and ame¬ 
liorating our world. 

Nor should the sociologist rise to protest. 
Northrop ably defends his judgment that 
ideology is basic to social organization while 
at the same time agreeing that it is one 
among many-major factors. 

Thih volume should be the deskside com¬ 
panion of every social scientist. Suppose 
you are puzzled by the paradoxes of Soviet 
policy and communist economic theory—^tum 
to Ch. 6. Is it difficult to see why scholarly 
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and scientific Germany found political dem¬ 
ocracy so incredible? Read Ch. 6. In what 
sense, other than verbal, was Locke the 
father of modem democracy? Ch. 4, with its 
attendant probing of the distinctive fea¬ 
tures of American life more profound than 
Tocqueville’s or Turner’s deft interpreta¬ 
tions will keep you thinking many days. 
Ch. 7 contains a lucid commentary upon the 
debates of neo-scholasticism vs. “liberal” 
thought set against the traditions of Greek 
philosophy. Then there is that bugaboo to 
most of us: epistemology. For the first 
time the writer is persuaded that episte¬ 
mology is not only essential to rational ana¬ 
lysis of the phenomenal world but also truly 
basic to our social policies, our folkways of 
mundane living, and our raging debates of 
politics. The demonstration of this thesis is 
woven into all the chapters and more form¬ 
ally stated in Chapters 3, 4, and 12. 

The student of culture will see great util¬ 
ity in Ch. 8 on the meaning of western civ¬ 
ilization and Ch. 10 on the meaning of east¬ 
ern civilization, and in a beautiful descrip¬ 
tion of syncretism (Ch. 11). He will also 
appreciate Northrop’s decision to open his 
volume with a dissection of Mexican culture. 
Mexican culture is seen as a merger of 
Latin Christianity, the enlightenment, Ang¬ 
lo-Saxon capitalism and polticial democra¬ 
cy, and pre-European traits. Here the read¬ 
er first glimpses the story Northrop will 
tell of how basic ideological themes have 
diffused and interacted. Certain types of 
art in India were influenced by Greek per¬ 
spectives and Spanish-Latin Christianity 
was modified sensibly by Eastern ideas via 
the Arabs, to mention only two examples. 

Ndrthrop’s ideal is summarized (p. 299): 

. . freedom will be conceived as involving 
not merely the Lockean political freedom to 
choose one’s own lay and ecclesiastical rep¬ 
resentatives, and the Marxian freedom to 
have enough to eat, but also the Latin and 
especially the Spanish psychological free¬ 
dom of the emotions and the sentiments.” 
And he comes to this formulation of his 
goal by abstracting from his searching re¬ 
view of cultural history two ways of look¬ 
ing at the world wlpch he calls the “esthetic 


component” and the “theoretic component,” 
the former characterizing Eastem-Spanish 
thought and the latter Anglo-Saxon and 
Marxian thought. A distinction between the 
real and the apparent conflicts of these two 
world-views is drawn in the later section of 
the book. 

This is the most stimulating, withal most 
difficult, book this reviewer has essayed in a 
long time. He has read it twice, and learned 
more the second time than the first, but 
many parts of it call for learning not cas¬ 
ually come by. And now a final quotation to 
condole us, the professors, who deplore the 
chicanery of advertising while confessing 
our inability to convey knowledge. “Clear¬ 
ly, the instrument for the persuasion of the 
emotions is art, and the means for the con¬ 
ditioning of new habits is ceremonial, com¬ 
munal ritual.” 

C. Arnold Anderson 
University of Kentucky. 


Latin Americans in Texas. By Pauline R. 
Kibbe, Albuquerque: The University of 
New Mexico Press, 1946. Pp. xxi -f 
302. $3.50. 

The avowed purpose of this work is to 
provide information that might serve as a 
guide for persons wishing to understand 
the problems confronting Latin Americans 
in their efforts to get along with Anglo- 
Americans, particularly in the state of 
Texas. The author is Executive Secretary 
of the Good Neighbor Commission of Texas 
which was appointed by Governor Coke R. 
Stephenson in 1943. The book contains a 
Foreword by Gustavo Ortiz Herfian, Consul 
General of Mexico with headquarters in 
San Antonio. The work contains fifteen 
chapters, an appendix consisting of six ci¬ 
tations to the Congressional Medal of Hon¬ 
or for six Latin Americans (Mexicans) of 
the state of Texas who served in the armed 
forces of World War II, and a useful bibli¬ 
ography. 

The work is divided into five parts. Part 
I, entitled “The Challenge,” contains one 
short chapter called “What’s the Matter 
with Texas?” This gives a dramatic ac¬ 
count of the actual experience of a boy of 
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Mexican descent from a small town in West 
Texas after returning to civilian life from 
the army where he was decorated and 
wounded in the service of his country in 
World War II. Racial discriminations had 
been forgotten in the army but he returned 
home only to find that “a uniform and ser¬ 
vice ribbons—even obvious wounds—didn't 
affect his status among the townspeople.” 
(P. 4). 

Part II is called, “The American Neigh¬ 
borhood,” and contains three chapters. 
These trace the development of In ter-Amer¬ 
ican cooperation and end with a discussion 
of the strategic position of Texas in inter- 
American relations It is pointed out that 
the United States-Mexico border is the most 
extensive geographical area wherein Anglo- 
American and Latin American cultures 
meet and that more than half of this bor¬ 
der (about 1,000 miles) is also the southern 
boundary of Texas. It is estimated that 
about one person out of every six in Texas 
is of Mexican descent. Many of these were 
citizens of the United States prior to 1900, 
and many entering from Mexico since that 
time have been readily accepted into the 
middle classes because of their personal 
qualities, their business and professional 
experience, or for other reasons. This work 
is concerned primarily with the 600,000 who 
have come to Texas since 1900 as common 
laborers, and their Texas-born children 
Many of these experience difficulty in being 
accepted without prejudice into American 
culture. 

Part III contains two short chapters at¬ 
tempting to describe the social and economic 
environment of Mexico from which most 
Mexicans in Texas come. These chapters 
are useful but in the reviewer's opinion, the 
author tries to cover too much ground in too 
little space with the result that in some 
cases she resorts to blanket evaluations of 
the work of some of Mexico's leaders with¬ 
out presenting sufficient evidence to j'ustify 
the conclusions. 

Part IV deals with problems of Latin 
Americans in Texas and contains seven 
chapters. Some of the principal types of dis¬ 
crimination against persons of Mexican de¬ 


scent in Texas are listed as follows (p. 

234): 

(1) Refusal of admission to or service in 
public places of business and amuse¬ 
ment. 

(2) Arbitrary segregation of children in 
the public schools. 

(3) Refusal to sell or rent real estate to 
persons of Mexican extraction, re¬ 
gardless of social, economic, or cul¬ 
tural status. 

(4) Discrimination in employment, in¬ 
cluding inferior wage scales, curtail¬ 
ment of promotional opportunities, 
and denial of union membership. 

(5) Refusal to permit citizens of Mexi¬ 
can extraction to vote in the Demo¬ 
cratic primaries. 

(6) Refusal to permit qualified citizens 
of Mexican descent to participate in 
the administration of Justice through 
jury service. 

The author makes it clear that these dis¬ 
criminations are by no means universal, 
and that considerable progress has been 
made in recent years in taking steps to 
counteract them. 

Part V, entitled “Looking Ahead,” sum¬ 
marizes the probirms and suggests possible 
remedies. The book makes an important 
contribution in setting forth in bold relief 
some of the problems which face Americans 
of Mexican descent in Texas and which are 
bound to affect directly or indirectly our re¬ 
lations with all Latin American countries. 

N. L. Whetten 
University of Connecticut. 


Folk9 Do Get Bom. By Marie Campbell. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1946. Pp. X -f 246. $3.00. 

Out of the enigma which is the South, 
out of the contradiction which is Georgia, 
Miss Campbell has woven a delightful so¬ 
cial narrative. The title Foljes Do Get Bom 
is indiqptive of the leit motif of the story 
for the rural people of the South do get bom 
in spite of everything. 

For the reader who is looking for a novel 
experience with the printed word, easy read¬ 
ing packed with deep social significance. 
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Folkt Do Get Bom in the answer. The book 
is about the “grranny-midwives” of rural 
Georgia, their lives, their thoughts and their 
quaint idioms. The author faithfully allows 
Aunt Jeanie, Mam Bob, Aunt Kansas, and 
the rest, to give you first hand their philoso¬ 
phy, how they get into the “profession” of 
midwifery, how they pursue their life's 
work and how they retire from practice. 

The reader gets an intimate and close-up 
view of the struggles of colored folks, how 
white and black interact in the deep South 
and how color almost melts away when it 
comes into contact with the biological phe¬ 
nomenon of birth. 

The author transports her reader to a 
world inhabited by legendary characters, 
ghosts, stories from the past and hope for 
the future. The reader has the rare privi¬ 
lege of experiencing vicariously such dra¬ 
matic events as the premature birth of trip¬ 
lets; the psychological conflicts of a light- 
complexioned colored girl who must “act 
colored” but at the same time desires to en¬ 
joy those things which are “for white only” 
in the South; the quiet peaceful death of 
Aunt Jeanie in the rear of a white church, 
and the struggles of more than 2,000 gran¬ 
ny-midwives trying to adjust themselves to 
the demands of the “New Law” which 
forces them to substitute science for super¬ 
stitions and traditions. There is a spirit of 
high humor interspersed with deep pathos 
and simple religious faith permeating this 
story about the more than 2,000 “grannies” 
who deliver one-fourth of the black and the 
white babies bom in Georgia. 

The reader is introduced to the pictures¬ 
que speech of the rural Georgian and to the 
particularized jargon of the colored mid¬ 
wife. After reading Folks Do Get Bom such 
words and concepts as “lison blank,” “on 
the board,” “catchin babies,” “step down 
from the board,” “branching in the bed,” and 
the “Old Law” will be as familiar as “atom¬ 
ic energy” and “sit down strikes.” Miss 
CampbaD, who is also the author of “Cloud 
Walking^ collected the data for this book 
from first hand observation of midwives 
clubs, from interviews with midwives, and 
with colored an^ white Georgia Public 


Health Nurses and from the records of the 
Georgia State Department of Health. 

There are deep socio-economic implica¬ 
tions present in this narrative. Miss Camp¬ 
bell sets before her reader the historical, 
the economic, the social and the psychologi¬ 
cal answers to the questions: “How has the 
practice of midwifery developed?” and 
“How have the elderly illiterate Negro 
grannies developed midwifery into a pro¬ 
fession?” Melville Herskovits would find 
further support of his thesis of the survival 
of Africanism in America in the mid-wives* 
own story of the historical development of 
midwifery in the South. 

This book, inasmuch as it is written pri¬ 
marily about a group of Negroes in Georgia, 
is unique in that it has no axe to grind, no 
particular social bill of goods to sell, nor 
any racial thesis to expound. Although the 
book is informative, it is not didactic. Miss 
Campbell has drilled deep down into the 
well-springs of a people and what she found 
was simplicity itself. 

The author set out to tell simply the story 
of the colored midwives in rural Georgia 
and this she has accomplished with admir¬ 
able skill. It is particularly fortunate that 
Miss Campbell accepted the suggestion of 
Aunt Jeanie to divide the book into two 
parts—part one “the true facts about the 
grannies” and part two “where the granny- 
midwives talk sociable in a kind of story 
fashion.” Although Miss Campbell at no 
point shows a reform motive in her writ¬ 
ing, it would not surprise the reviewer if 
this book should become an Unele Tom*s 
Cabin for the proponents of socialized medi¬ 
cine. 

R. 0. Johnson 

Morris Brown College. 


The Sociology of Rural Life (Revised Edi¬ 
tion). By T. Lynn Smith. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. xxii -f 
634. $4.00. 

In the words of the author, from the pref¬ 
ace, “The general outline of the book is un¬ 
changed . . . The use of the latest materials 
from the Census of 1940 necessitated many 
fundamental changes, especially in the 
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charts and maps . . . More adequate data 
from other countries have been included." 

As the original, this revised edition is 
one of the four leading textbooks in Rural 
Sociology Its frame-work is a sound theo¬ 
retical background of the Sorokin-Zimmer- 
man school and that found in the leading 
introductory sociology texts. It is ade¬ 
quately supported by data from special 
studies. 

The author has perhaps not made as 
many changes in the content of the revised 
edition as the facts warrant. For example, 
this reviewer found no reference to Gun- 
nar Myrdal’s, An American Dilemma. The 
inclusion of material from Ihia source, es¬ 
pecially in the chapter on “Stratification," 
would appear to be basic, especially since 
“nearly one-half of the entire rural popula¬ 
tion and more than one-half of the farm 
population live in the southern Census Divi¬ 
sions(p. 60). 

Again, Chapter V on “Physical Charac¬ 
teristics and Health" might have been 
brought up-to-date by more deference to the 
recent surveys on health and hospital fa¬ 
cilities, to the work by the recent Commis¬ 
sion on Hospital Care, and to the proposed 
coordinated plan for hospital-health-medical 
care. Some of this work has been done by 
rural sociologists. 

Similarly, the chapter on migration dis¬ 
poses of the significant population changes 
since 1940 with two sentences (p. 176). 
Certain more recent information is available 
in this field and might have been exploited. 
The chapter on “Land Tenure” might have 
been vitalized by reference to the public do¬ 
main issue (watershed, erosion, authority), 
especially the context of the problem pre¬ 
sented by Bernard De Voto in the January 
issue of Harpers. Furthermore, the Agri¬ 
cultural economists have produced some 
pertinent studies on this point, especially 
the late Leonard A. Salter, Jr. (Wisconsin 
Research Bulletin 146) and Kenneth H. 
Parsons and Eliot O. Waples (Wisconsin 
Research Bulletin 167). 

The additions of data in the revised issue 
are excellent. This is especially true of the 
additions on “Land Division", and the new 


data on social differentiation, on fertility, 
and on the Great Plains. 

The addition of the 1940 Census data is 
very helpful. The “new and original" tech¬ 
nique of using “position to identify a third 
factor on charts similar to those on which 
it has been the practice to use only two va¬ 
riables” is constructive. The student will 
find these charts somewhat complex and 
the author might have exploited the data 
more fully in the text. 

The reviewer is not happy about the 
treatment of the subject of competition and 
conflict in the conventional sociology text. 
He was hoping that T. Lynn Smith would 
make a contribution to General Sociology as 
well as Rural Sociology by a clearer delin¬ 
eation between the two. It is easy to speak 
of the two in the same sentence or context, 
and the author is vulnerable on this count. 

In discussing compctiti(n (p. 456) he 
uses the expressions “struggle” and “a fam¬ 
ily or clan feud of a mild, bloodless nature” 
as examples. This is one sphere in which 
the Rural Sociologist can make a contribu¬ 
tion to his own field as well as that of Gen¬ 
eral Sociology. 

None of these review statements are in¬ 
tended to detract from the very able way 
in which T. Lynn Smith has handled the 
revision of his text. 

Carl F. Kraenzel 
Montana State College. 


Hindu Psychology. Its Meaning for the 
West. By Swami Akhilananda. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. Pp. 
xviii 241. $2.50. 

This title may be misleading to those who 
conceive of psychology as a body of knowl¬ 
edge based upon empirical method. Provid¬ 
ing an introduction to Hindu thought, this 
book is largely philosophical and religious 
in content. Its psychology is concerned with 
attainment of religious values, development 
of mind, an.d improvement of personality. 
The author, a member of the Ramakrishna 
Order and a teacher in the Vedanta centers 
of Boston and Providence, informs us that 
in India psychology is the “basic science of 
spiritual evolution.” 
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Recognizing that contemporary American 
paychologists who hold to that conception of 
their acience are not likely to be in particu¬ 
larly good academic itanding, there is no 
denying that great popular interests exists 
in this area of inquiry among laymen. It 
is somewhat surprising that so many lead¬ 
ers in the psychological fraternity, who seem 
generally so avid to extend the boundaries 
of their discipline and to find practical 
applications in advertising, industry, and 
even in social work, should fail to recognize 
as colleagues those who cultivate a field 
satisfying such evident needs. That not all 
of them do is indicated by the fact that the 
introduction to this book was written by a 
distinguished psychologist at Harvard. 

It is evident that Hindu psychology has 
affinities with psychoanalysis, although 
many differences exist between them. As in 
psychoanalysis there is much attention to 
subconscious states or hidden mental powers 
called $am$kara$. Again, the attainment of 
higher levels of self-understanding is a 
lengthy process difficult to effectuate save 
through the aid of one who has been initiat¬ 
ed. Similarly, tranquillity of mind and in¬ 
tegration of personality are held out as re¬ 
wards to the persevering. Added to Hindu 
psychology is an increased likelihood of at¬ 
taining eternal happiness—a release from 
the round of earthly reincarnations. Unlike 
psychoanalysis the basic urge is found not 
in sex or a will to power but in man’s want 
for eternal bliss. The iamakaras referred 
to above are deemed residues of the individ¬ 
ual’s earlier existences. 

The first four chapters contain little that 
is new to the readers of this journal. Con¬ 
sisting largely of short summaries and in¬ 
terpretations of recent developments in psy¬ 
chiatry, psychoanalysis and related fields, 
they give evidence not only that the author 
has read widely but also that he was writ¬ 
ing a book addressed to others than profes¬ 
sional students of human behavior. 

The remaining chapters, still on a rather 
elementary level, will interest sociologists 
who want to know how traditional Hindu 
thought, as contained in classical religious 
writing, is being Jnterpreted to Americans 


by a contemporary exponent of this system 
of ideas. It is significant that the Ramak- 
rishna Order of nineteenth century origin 
accepts as true all the religions of the 
world, viewing them as having a common 
divine inspiration. Perhaps much of the cur¬ 
rent appeal of Hindu thought to harried in¬ 
tellectuals in the western world may be 
found in its tolerance of divergence, its em¬ 
phasis upon what is common to various re¬ 
ligions, and its promise of tranquility. 

The final chapter entitled ’’Philosophy of 
Life” draws heavily upon Sorokin’s The 
Crista of Our Age and his dichotomy of civ¬ 
ilizations as sensate or ideational. Quota¬ 
tions from this work are cited as evidence 
of the imbalance in western values. A re¬ 
turn to religion and an acceptance of ele¬ 
ments of Hindu thought are offered by 
Swami Akhilananda as antidotes to the 
’’poisonous fruit” of our sensate culture. 

Raymond F. Sletto 
University of Minnesota. 


Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Ill¬ 
ness: A Survey of Social Psychology 
of Physique and Disability. By Roger 
G. Barker, Beatrice A. Wright and 
Mollie R. Gonick. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1946. Pp. xi 
-H 372. ^2.00. 

The relation of physique to attitudes and 
habits of human beings represents an an¬ 
cient and continuing interest. Folklore has 
it that fat people are jolly, that thin people 
are thoughtful, timid and reflective, and 
that short men are aggressive. Such popu¬ 
lar beliefs have been made the subject of 
much investigation with varying degrees 
of scientific merit, and from various points 
of view. 

The present volume contains a critical re¬ 
view, interpretation, and appraisal of cer¬ 
tain segments of the literature dealing with 
the relations between physique and be¬ 
havior. The term ’’physique” is defined as 
any structural or functional aspect of the 
physical organism except the central ner¬ 
vous system. The materials reviewed are 
limited both as to approach and with re¬ 
spect to subject matter. On the one hand 
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the review is restricted to studies of a pure¬ 
ly Bocial-psyc^olonrical nature. Tnis includes 
studies of behavior not directly induced by 
a particular physical char'acteristic but 
which may be traced back to such a char¬ 
acteristic as an initial stimulus of a series 
of stimulus-response units. It includes also 
behavior induced in the self ard others by 
physical characteristics. That is, physical 
traits which become significant in the pro¬ 
cess of social interaction. 

The review is also restricted to certain 
types of variation in physique These types 
include: (a) normal variation in size and 
shai e of the body and in muscular strengrth 
and motor ability, (b) crippling defects, 
(c) tuberculosis, (d) impaired hearing and 
(e) acute illness. These were selected be¬ 
cause they are said to represent the main 
types of variation in physique, and because 
they are among the more important prac¬ 
tical problems. 

The bibliography of literature selected on 
these problems includes a total of more 
than 700 titles. Additional bibliography on 
other aspects of physique not under review 
includes more than 300 other titles. These 
cover the subjects of visual disability, car¬ 
diac disability, diabetes, cosmetic defect 
rheumatism, and cancer. 

This book is very much more than an 
annotated list of references. Also it is more 
than a mere summary of findings of various 
investigators. Furthermore, the authors 
have not limited themselves to a critical 
evaluation of the literature studied. They 
have developed a conceptual system of ex¬ 
planation of the manner in which physique 
influences personal and social adjustment. 

It is difficult to find much fault with this 
work except to say that probably few read¬ 
ers will bo greatly impressed with the the¬ 
oretical frame of reference elaborated by 
the authors. Of the various concepts em¬ 
ployed, probably that of the marginality of 
the deviant individual in overlapping sit¬ 
uations is most useful. The physically han¬ 
dicapped person often participates in cer¬ 
tain activities that are open to both normal 
and deviant persons on equal terms. In this 
overlapping situation the handicapped in¬ 


dividual is placed in a marginal position be¬ 
tween a privileged normal group and an 
underprivileged deviant class. Uncertainty 
and ambiguity often characterize this po¬ 
sition, and produce changes in personality. 

Perhaps the greatest value of this work is 
to be found in two contributions. The seri¬ 
ous limitations of past research in this im¬ 
portant field are pointed out, and many 
problems are suggested for future research. 

A. R. Mangub 

Ohio Sta^e University. 


Santa Eulalia: The Religion of a Cuehu- 
matdn Indian Town. By Oliver La- 
Farge. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1047. Pp. xix -f 211. 
$4.00. 

This book is a worthy addition to the an¬ 
thropological studies of Indian communities 
in Middle America publisi ed by the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press. Most people will 
recognize LaFarge as the novelist whose 
Laughing Boy won a Pulitzer prize. He 
is also an anthropologist, although anthro¬ 
pology is apparently having difficulty in 
competing for his time lately. The field work 
^or this study was done in 1932 and the 
first draft of th'' manuscript was completed 
at that time. 1 ublication of the book was 
delayed, however, until Melvin Tumin came 
to the rescue and rearranged it into final 
form. 

LaFarge has a point of view which is 
worth noting since he combines the literary 
approach with the scientific. He may pos¬ 
sibly shock some scientists with his state¬ 
ment to the effect that “There will be found 
in it (this work) a good deal of subjective, 
even opinionated, writing. This is present 
partly because the author is an amateur 
scientist and an ardent professional in writ¬ 
ing. It is present even more because the 
writer believes that ethnology is an inexact 
science, inseparable from subjective, quali¬ 
tative observations. The- opinions and bias 
of the observer, therefore, are essential data 
which should be frankly presented. The 
colorless objectivity affected by many eth¬ 
nologists is a deception and a suppression of 
data.” 
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The ftudy is focused on the relipon of 
the inhabitants of an isolated Indian town 
in the Cuchumatan mountains of western 
Guatemala. The reliflrion of the Indians of 
Middle America is an intriguing subject. 
Nominally the Indians are Christians (Ro> 
man Catholics) but actually their religious 
behavior represents a combination of Chris¬ 
tian and Pagan beliefs and practices. Many 
of the indigenous myths, legends, dances, 
and other religious rites have been woven 
around Bible characters, and it is difficult 
separate the native traditions from those 
superimposed at the time of the Conquest. 

LaFarge has written an interesting book. 
It contains 16 chapters. The first five deal 
with the physical and social backgrounds 
of the community. These chapters are en¬ 
titled: *'Santa Eulalia in the Cuchuma- 
tanes,” “The Indian, The Tribe, and The 
Republic,” “Family and Kin,” “Material 
Culture,” and “Individual’s Life-Course.” 
They are rather sketchily presented but 
furnish a background for the chapters on 
religion. The rest of the book is devoted to 
myths, legends, ritual, religious ceremonies, 
etc. Representative chapter headings are: 
“Myths and Legends,” “Layman’s Ritual ” 
“Christian-Derived Deities,” “Formal Non- 
Christian Ceremonies,” and “Magic and 
Bom Shamans.” The final chapter entitled 
“A Ceremonial Conflict” relates how the 
author was accused of stealing a stone idol 
and finally resorted to the “Magical” power 
which the Indians assumed he possessed in 
order to protect his local friends. The book 
gives a good insight into how magic works 
among these groups. 

The book is illustrated by 24 photographs 
jind contains a useful bibliography. 

N. L. Whetten 
University of Connecticut. 


Bdueational Sociology. By Francis J. 
Brown. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1947. Pp. xiv + 626. 

The responsibility of education to under¬ 
take the leading role in achieving that 
“brave new world” so often dreamed is 
strongly presented by the author of this 
challenging new book. Education is seen as 


the major instrument of social control; thus 
it becomes the most promising field of ap¬ 
plied sociology. The school, planning its 
program in coordination with agencies such 
as the family, the play group, and the com¬ 
munity, takes the most effective approach 
to the development of the personality and 
group patterns of behavior needed in a world 
of social change and creativeness. 

There remain a number of troublesome 
questions as to “how” after one has read 
(and nodded his head vigorously at many 
points) this earnest and optimistic volume. 
But those who do want to undertake the 
social role of education so strongly pre¬ 
sented by Dr. Brown will receive much help 
and encouragement from this volume. The 
book has been conveniently organized for 
the student of education although brief ov¬ 
erviews for each part would have helped. 
Particularly convincing is Part I, “Why 
Educational Sociology?” of three chapters 
dealing with the individual, the social and 
the interactional approach. Only the most 
obstinate will be willing to admit a prefer¬ 
ence for other than the latter when Dr. 
Brown finishes with them. 

Successive parts of the volume deal with 
“Individual-Group Interaction,” “The Agen¬ 
cies of Person-Group Interaction,” and “The 
Outcomes of Individual-Group Interaction.” 
The author’s position is presented both 
graphically and in the following quotation 
(p. 138); 

“The socially acquired self gives direc¬ 
tion to the individual’s behavior in so¬ 
cial situations which, in turn, modify 
the culture pattern. This is the cycle of 
social ifiteraction. That the cycle is 
subject to definite direction through 
social planning and through education 
of children and adults gives hope for 
the betterment of both individual and 
social welfare.” 

For this reviewer the outstanding chap¬ 
ters are those dealing with the social pro¬ 
cesses, the social nature of education, and 
development of the in-group. Space is given 
to historical sketch of the school in relation 
to the culture, and to more or less conven¬ 
tional treatment of the curriculum, school- 
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community relationships, and adult educa¬ 
tion. 

This volume presents some needed help in 
the field of teacher education, which has 
not made substantial progrress in recent 
years. Lack of positive challenges and sug¬ 
gestions, and some confusion in terminology 
have operated to limit the contribution of 
educational sociology to teacher education. 
The author docs a better job than most in 
clearing up terminology and using it con¬ 
sistently. Furthermore, the book does con¬ 
front teacher education with a challenge. 
The author wants education to become a 
positive factor in social change! It will be 
necessary for the educational sociologist to 
help the practical educator to develop the 
necessary “know how”. 

The author. Dr Francis J. Brown, has 
had a rich and versatile experience in teach¬ 
ing, scholarly study, and contacts with pub¬ 
lic a id private agencies concerned with 
education and social forces. He has made 
good use of this background in preparing a 
book which will be of much h#»lp in teacher 
education. 

E. F. Hartford 

University of Kentucky. 


Labor Force Definitiov and Mecuiufement 
(Recent Experience in the United 
States). Prepared b> Louis J. DucofT 
and Margaret Jarman Hagood for the 
Subcommittee on Labor Force Statis¬ 
tics of the Committee on Labor Mar¬ 
ket Research. (Bulletin 56). New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1947. 
Pp. X + 134. 11.00, 

As sociologists well know, this study deals 
with one of the most difficult fields of soci¬ 
ological definition and classification. At the 
outset, the labor force is defined as, “. . . the 
part of the population engaged in economic 
pursuits—all persons at work or holding a 
job and the unemployed who are seeking 
work. At any given time the labor force of 
a nation, a region, or a smaller area is its 
population actually at work or looking for 
work.” (p. 1). 

Considerable attention is given to the 
history and development of labor force sta¬ 


tistics beginning with the early census re¬ 
ports on the work status of the population 
and culminating in depression efforts to as¬ 
certain the labor force. Considerable atten¬ 
tion is given to the monthly estimates of 
the labor force begun under the Works Pro¬ 
gress Administration and later transferred 
to the Bureau of the Census. A major part 
of the book is given to explaining the un¬ 
derlying philosophy and methodology of la¬ 
bor force statistics dealing with the current 
work status of the population. 

More interesting to the rural sociologists 
is that phase of study which explores the 
possibilities of refinement and improvement 
in labor force measurements, and especially 
that phase which emphasizes the need for a 
better labor force concept For example, 
Chapter 3, entitled “Differentiation of the 
Labor Force” suggests the need for research 
about such problems as (1) development of 
standards which will permit a definition of 
the inadequately employed; (2) development 
of schedule questions which will permit iden¬ 
tifying (a) the underemployed and inade¬ 
quately paid, (b) the several classes de¬ 
scribed among the unemployed. 

Most interesting of all to sociologists in 
the chapter on “Labor Force Dynamics,” 
which employs the concepts of time and 
space, and which, therefore, has much 
greater sociological importance than the in¬ 
ventory aspects of labor alone. Here changes 
in the economic structure and in economic 
trend, which determine conditions of em¬ 
ployment and unemployment, which compel 
streams of migration, which affect age 
groups entering the labor market, and other 
such factors of critical interest, are dis¬ 
cussed in brief. 

No attempt is made to clarify occupation¬ 
al or employment classifications of agricul¬ 
tural or other occupational groups as such, 
this apparently being considered beyond the 
scope of the study. 

Over a thijrd of the volume is given to ap¬ 
pendices, which present more technical dis¬ 
cussions of the problem of the book, and to 
schedules and bibliography. 

Paul H. Landis 
State College of Washington. 
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Outline of American Regional Sociology. By 
Carle C. Zimmerman. Cambridge, Mas< 
sachuaetts: The Phillips Book Store, 
1947. Pp. ix 4* 122. $1.75. 

Here is portraiture of seven Americas in 
search of understanding done in primary 
colors with a four>inch brush. Within the 
space of 122 pages Professor Zimmerman 
attempts to justify regional study as basic 
to national self-understanding and to de¬ 
scribe the seven major regions into which 
this nation is divided by him. Within that 
limitation he does a fine job. 

His seven-fold division of the nation ap¬ 
pears to be basically economic: the urban 
Northeast (which extends as far west as 
the Eastern portion of Minnesota), the Ap- 
palachian-Ozark region of subsistence farm¬ 
ing, the South of cotton and tobacco, the 
Com Belt, the Wheat Belt, the Arid West 
of herders and miners, and the Pacific coast 
region, whose character is yet to .be formed, 
but which will be built, it is indicated, on 
specialty crops and movie box office appeal. 

But if economic forces are placed at the 
center of the canvas, geography, ethnic 
composition, historical development are 
grouped as a background. From these ma¬ 
terials then are drawn the ^'social-system 
personality," the contributions, and the 
problems characteristic of the region. 

The regional personality, or "group 
mind" appears as the real focus of atten¬ 
tion of Dr. Zimmerman, and he relies on ar¬ 
tistic as well as "scientific" materials in 
his efforts to evoke and describe this entity. 
One wonders why he did not set up his re¬ 
gions in terms of prevailing attitudes and 
values, rather than as economies. Intensive 
probing by public opinion pollsters during 
the past decade have supplied a fund of 
material for such a procedure. 

In the short preface, and again in the 
shorter conclusion, there is a very fine 
statement of the value and necessity of re¬ 
gional studies. The Outline is a preliminary 
and tentative fomnlation, distributed as a 
research tool in whldi hypotheses are ad¬ 
vanced so that they may be revised as evi¬ 
dence of error accumulates. As such it is 
suggestive and ^provocative. But until the 


work of filling in the skeleton is further ad¬ 
vanced, there is not too much to be dis¬ 
cussed. 

Harry Estill Moore 
University of Texas. 


The Money Value of a Man. By Louis I. 

Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka. New York: 

The Ronald Press Company, 1946. Pp. 

xvii -f 214. $6.00. 

This book is an extensive revision of the 
original book published in 1930. Every 
chapter has been thoroughly reworked and 
brought up-to-date. Three new chapters 
have been aded, viz : The American Fam¬ 
ily, Income in Relation to Age and Eco¬ 
nomic Status, and Social Insurance. Other 
chapters of particular interest to rural so¬ 
ciologists are: Cost of Bringing Up a Child, 
Income in Relation to Economic Status, Eco¬ 
nomic Effects of Disease, and Application to 
Public Health. The appendix includes some 
valuable tables on family consumption units 
and savings, maximum earnings by age, and 
life tables for white males and females, 
1939-41. Anyone who reads the Metropoli¬ 
tan Statistical Bulletin will already be fa¬ 
miliar with some of the materials in this 
book. 

The central theme of this book is the 
money value of a man. This topic is of 
especial interest in the field of insurance 
but has applications also in legal disputes 
involving the present value of the future 
earning capacity of any person disabled or 
killed in an accident. The authors have been 
most ingenious in computing the present 
money values of persons of different ages, 
incomes, and mortality rates. Detailed ta¬ 
bles have been derived, showing present 
values of net and gross future earnings 
(after deductions for income tax) by age, 
income class, and mortality. Mortality is 
classified as 26 per cent below average; av¬ 
erage; and 100 per cent above average. An 
interest rate of 2V^ per cent has been as¬ 
sumed. For instance, the money value of a 
40 year old person, earning net $3,000 per 
year at average mortality, is found to be 
$26,800. As a person gets older his money 
value decreases because he has fewer earn- 
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ing years left and his income after reach¬ 
ing a maximum declines. A person whose 
maximum earnings are in the $3,500 class 
will reach the maximum at about 40 years 
of age—tht, greater the maximum income 
the older is the age at which the maximum 
is reached. A $10,000 maximum income is 
usually reached at about 66 years of age. 

The authors have thought of and taken 
into consideration every angle U- this prob¬ 
lem and have stated briefly and concisely 
the numerous applications. Their attitude 
on public vs. private insurance is that the 
two types of insurance are not in conflict 
but rather are complementary. Private in¬ 
surance companies have very likely obtained 
more business because of the development 
of social insurance. 

Although the authors emphasize the 
money value of good health work, they stu¬ 
diously avoid any reference to the money 
value of government health insurance, 
which could be shown most effectively by 
their methods. 

The value of this book is greatly en¬ 
hanced by 67 well-arranged tables and 8 
charts and graphs. More graphs might well 
have been used. All students of rural popu¬ 
lation should have this book and should use 
it frequently. 

('. Horace Hamilton 
North Carolina State College. 


The Texas Republic, A Social and Economic 
History. By William Ransom Hogan. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1946. Pp. xiii -f 338. $3.00. 

The best of social history is not social 
science. It is rather social description set in 
a time series which, if well done, will be 
analogous to moving pictures rather than 
a series of still pictures. Social history does 
provide appropriate data for the sociologist, 
and the intelligent social historian will pre¬ 
sent his data so that the sociologist can 
make use of it. Some social historians do, on 
occasion, fill the role of sociologists as well 
—with varying degrees of success. 

To be truly scientific, a social history 
would have to be written with certain clear¬ 
ly stated, objectively verifiable hypotheses 


in mind. Historical data should be sought 
which will aid in either verifying or refut¬ 
ing the hypotheses. If some of the hypo¬ 
theses can be only partially verified or re¬ 
futed, the historian should be frank to state 
his inconclusive results and to outline what 
facta or types of facts are needed to com¬ 
plete the scientific analysis. Perhaps this is 
asking too much of historians. In any case, 
they still prefer to make general historical 
surveys and in the case of social historians 
they cover a wide variety of subjects, such 
as, making a living, housing, dress, social 
and recreational activities, manners and 
customs, religion, politics, health, and so on. 

As social history goes. The Texas Repub¬ 
lic is among the best. It covers the subjects 
mentioned above for Texas during its sep¬ 
arate national existence, 1836-1846. The 
book is interesting and is well-documented. 
Modem Texans (this reviews, is one of the 
tribe) have inherited many elements of the 
frontier culture of the Texas Republic. In 
his chapter on Rampant Individualism, the 
author assumes that Texans, as a lot of 
folks say, are more individualistic (in a 
peculiar Texas way) than citizens of other 
states. One might argue this point, but we 
shall pass it up with the observation that 
the individualism of Texans has been very 
much over-emphasized. The present day oil 
barons and newly rich industrial tycoons 
are individualistic in the same way as are 
their counterparts in the other parts of the 
world. They want the freedom to exploit the 
natural resources and the people of Texas, 
and they are glad to have on their side the 
popular idea of native Texas individualism. 
It is true, of course, that present day atti¬ 
tudes of exploitation had their counterparts 
among the large scale land grabbers and 
cattle barons of pioneer Texas and that 
such attitudes have in some degree been 
inherited (culturally) by the present gener¬ 
ation. 

Just how much modem Texas and Texans 
are unjque because of their 4>eculiar pioneer 
characteristics is a moot question. Hogan 
does not over labor the point but he does 
make out a plausible case. 

C. Horace Hamilton 
North Carolina State College. 
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Hospital Resources and Needs. Report of 
the Michigan Hospital Survey. Battle 
Creek, Michigan: The W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, 1946. Pp. xxiv -f- 172. 

This is a most important report of a study 
conducted by the Commission on Hospital 
Care of the American Hospital Association. 
The Commission was established in 1944 by 
the American Hospital Association to con¬ 
duct a two-year nation-wide study of hos¬ 
pital care for the American people. An im¬ 
portant function of the Commission was to 
make inventories of existing hospital facil¬ 
ities and to develop plans for integrating 
hospital services on State and local levels. 
The present Michigan report is the result 
of a pilot study for the purpose of develop¬ 
ing work materials and survey procedures 
which could be used in other states. 

The body of the report consists of nine 
chapters. Following the Introduction are 
six chapters devoted to an inventory of ex¬ 
isting hospital facilities and to related fac¬ 
tors, and two chapters formulating a plan 
for hospital service in Michigan along with 
a summary and additional recommenda¬ 
tions. The chapters dealing with the inven¬ 
tory outline the role of general hospitals; 
their organization and administration; and 
their size, location, type, and integration. 
Also of an inventory nature is a chapter on 
health service personnel and facilities. So¬ 
cial, economic, and geographic factors are 
adequately treated in a separate chapter to 
show their relation to the development of 
hospital service. Of particular value from 
the technician’s standpoint is the develop¬ 
ment of a formula in Chapter 7 for esti¬ 
mating need for general hospital beds. 

In its **plan for hospital care in Michi¬ 
gan” the report suggests centers for hospi¬ 
tal facilities and delineates hospital service 
areas and regions. Recommended according¬ 
ly are two centers for medical education 
and service at Ann Arbor and Detroit, 21 
regional and 81 community hospital cen¬ 
ters, and 181 pubUe health and medical ser¬ 
vice centers to be organically related and 
integrated into a State-wide system of hos¬ 
pital care. Additional recommendations ap¬ 
ply to a variety of considerations in plan¬ 


ning a hospital system for a State. More de¬ 
tailed data are presented in 17 appendix ta¬ 
bles. 

The report is especially timely in view of 
its direct application to the recently enacted 
Federal legislation for hospital surveys and 
construction. Sociologists and economists in 
the land grant colleges who are now being 
called upon to assist in making similar 
studies should find this report of great prac¬ 
tical value. 

Robert L. McNamara 
U. S. Public Health Service 
Washington, D. C. 


A Look at Our Schools. By Paul R. Mort 
and William S. Vincent. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1946. Pp. 
x -h 115. $1.50. 

Two outstanding educators have written 
a frank, concise, and persuasive volume on 
problems and opportunities facing modem 
education. Their keynote is that “Schools 
are a social instrument the policies and 
practices of which merit the earnest consid¬ 
eration of every serious-minded citizen . . . 
if the public thinks of education as but a 
resting station between infancy and taking 
a job, then our schools cannot amount to 
very much in our society.” 

The authors develop a stereotype of a tra¬ 
ditional 1900 school and contrast it with a 
so-called modem school. An effective use of 
this method exposes the differences with re¬ 
gard to educational objectives, assumptions 
as to psychology of learning, curriculum 
construction, educational methods and ma¬ 
terials, physical plant, and personnel. 

A good modem school emerges as a high¬ 
ly organized institution using a specialized 
technology of instruction. Personnel and 
plant to provide this institution must be of 
the best quality. 

“Whether Americans want anachronistic, 
inadequate, cheaply supported schools, or 
whether they want to bring more schools up 
to the level of the adaptable school which, 
costing relatively much more, has forged 
new tools to educate today’s youth, there is 
no choice. Every business manager knows 
that changeover costs money . . . An edu- 
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cation which operates on pin money cannot 
fit youngsters to a full-functioning econo¬ 
my.” 

There is tremendous power in such suc¬ 
cinct arguments. The social scientist will 
find a volume which charts the urgency for 
and complexity of speeding the adoption of 
new, modern educational technology. The 
school as a social institution is clearly pic¬ 
tured. The social processes which operate 
in and on the school show its strategic 
role in democratic society. 

To those writers who think masttii of 
subject matter exists in direct proportion to 
length of sentences and size of words, this 
volume should serve as a symbol of their er¬ 
ror. The authors beautifully use language 
which makes reading a pleasure rather than 
labor. 

John E. Ivey, Jr. 
University of North Carolina. 


The Way of the South. By Howard W. 
Odum. New York; The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1H47. Pp. xi + 350. $3.00. 

Howard W. Odum calls upon his over for¬ 
ty years of research, study, experience and 
writing to paint thi'* superb and accurate 
word picture of the South of yesteryear in 
such a way that all who wonder and want 
to see can understand the South, an integral 
region of America, for whet it was and is 
and for what it wants to be. 

This is the picture of the South shorn of 
all its pre-Civil War glory; a South of cus¬ 
toms and traditions left bitter over its 
treatment after that war. It is the history 
of unbalanced economic conditions, of in¬ 
adequacy of rural education, of complexi¬ 
ties of the Negro dilemma, and of many oth¬ 
er conditions and problems of the South of 
old. It is the story of the fading of this 
South into a new glory and a recording of 
the problems of this transition as it took 
place under the critical eyes of the North 
that could not fully comprehend the scope 
of the problems involved. This is the pic¬ 
ture of the maladjustments to the new era 
on the part of the South; of its struggle to 
regain lost prestige. 

It is the depiction of a puzzled South tak¬ 


ing stock of itself and eagerly trying to 
make such adjustments as would better fit 
it for its place in the nation. It shows the 
struggle of the South to develop her abun¬ 
dance of natural and human resources and 
to overcome her deficiency of capital wealth 
and her technological and institutional re¬ 
sources. This is a recounting of the meas¬ 
ures the South has taken to bridge the gap 
between what she has and what she wants 
that is so necessary in moving “toward the 
regional balance of America.” 

Dr. Odum approaches the problems of the 
South logically and impartially. He starts 
with the history of the settling in the South 
and the problems which developed with this 
settling. He continues with the developed 
problems of all the years that have fol¬ 
lowed. His analyses and explanations of 
these problems are clear and his criticisms 
are constructive. The desenption and anec¬ 
dotes used are great. Howard W. Odum, the 
master that he is, has truly painted a mas¬ 
terpiece that can and should be thoroughly 
examined by every person desirous of 
knowing America. 

John R. Bertrand 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Terns. 


Psychology For The Millions. By Abraham 
P. Sperling. New York: Frederick Pell 
Inc., Publisher, 1946. Pp. xiv + 397. 
$3.00. 

Dr. Sperling, a faculty member of the 
College of the City of New York, in this 
book presents an interpretation of psychol¬ 
ogy “for the people.” In the Preface he ac¬ 
knowledges having “bent every effort to 
make it readable, entertaining and informa¬ 
tive as well as thought-stimulating.” Even 
though the effort at popularization seems 
at times overdrawn, the book is essentially 
a stepped-up version of generally orthodox 
current psychology. 

A comparison of the rather bizarre chap¬ 
ter titles with the subtitles, which are quite 
standard and comprehensible, brings out 
this slightly split-personality aspect of the 
work. For instance, “The Circus Giant and 
the Bearded Lady” turns out to be a vivid 
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account of the influences of actually an ex- 
pofi4 of various too-simple modes of t3i>insf 
and judffins: personality. **Quiz Kids and 
Phi Beta Kappa Men” covers the range of 
intellectual levels from idiot to genius. 

The book begins with a series of chapters 
on the physiological basis for behavior, in¬ 
cluding treatments of the senses, bodily 
conditions, heredity and environment, and 
instincts. In the remainder of the work per¬ 
sonality receives major emphasis, including 
in addition to the topics mentioned above 
treatments of child and parent psychology, 
the emotions, motivation (“What Makes 
Sammy Run”), personality conflicts and 
adjustments, fear, abnormal psychology, 
and the psychology of sex. The book con¬ 
cludes with bibliographies and indexes of 
names and subjects. 

Some readers will doubtless take excep¬ 
tion to Dr. Sperling’s position on occasional 
points such as his emphasis on “religious 
intimidation” as an influence contributing 
to neurotic fears. Similarly, his treatment 
of sex life is relativistic almost to the 
point of being amoral. Other readers, how¬ 
ever, reacting less emotionally may be en¬ 
ticed into further and even more serious 
reading in these and other fields by the au¬ 
thor's curiosity provoking references to the 
literature. 

On the whole. Psychology For The Mil¬ 
lions should perform a useful popularizing 
function in a subject matter field which is 
filled with far less nutritious fare. 

Edgar A. Schuler 
Michigan State College. 


Outline of Social Change and Progress. By 
« Carle C. Zimmerman. Cambridge, Mas¬ 
sachusetts: The Phillips Book Store, 
1946. Pp. 64. $1.76. 

Professor Zimmerman’s outline of a 
course to consider the types of desirable so¬ 
cial change that have dominated Western 
Society since the end of the classical period 
of the Roman Empire, is designed to point 
out that Western civilization is in another 
one of the periods when there is need for 
constmetlTe planning in the field of recre¬ 
ated social relatio^na and social institutions. 


The core idea of the course is the evolution 
and synthesis of the various value systems 
which changed, even if they did not relate 
to, the social patterns and institutions with 
which they were associated. 

The outline divides “social time” in Wes¬ 
tern society into seven periods ranging 
from the period of decaying secular insti¬ 
tutions in the Roman Empire (c. 300 to 600 
A. D.) to the period of “Twentieth Century 
pessimism” (c. 1915-1975). These periods 
fairly approximate in time the eras delin¬ 
eated by Toynbee, except that Zimmerman 
regards the period from 1800-1915 as one 
of “modem false decretals,” and the period 
from 1915-1975 as one of “twentieth cen¬ 
tury pessimism.” The intellectuals of this 
period include LePlay, Hansen, Brooks 
Adams, Gini, Pareto, Spengler, Toynbee and 
Sorokin. 

The course urges planning, the avoidance 
of Hegelian dreams, the discountenance of 
Bury*8 limited interpretation of progress, 
for a society cannot survive if it rests only 
upon the “foundations of compulsion ” 

The significance of Professor Zimmer¬ 
man’s guide is that the student may learn 
thereby that we do not necessarily counte¬ 
nance the values of earlier periods once we 
have knowledge, but at least we are not baf¬ 
fled by them We know the situations out 
of which they grew, the responses they eli¬ 
cited, and their structural interrelation. All 
of which discloses something significant 
about the history and nature of men. That 
is very important in the present “revolt of 
the masses” when, as Zimmerman says, so¬ 
cial responsibility seems gone (italics ours). 

Ira De A. Reid 

New York University. 


American Indian Education. By Evelyn C. 
Adams. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1946. Pp. xiii -|- 122. $2.25. 

In terms of the study’s limitation, the ed¬ 
ucation of the American Indian began when 
the first European settlers arrived in the 
New World. Finding the economic adjust¬ 
ment of the indigenous population ranging 
from a nomadic life to settlement in towns, 
and having reached a more advanced stage 
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of technological advancement, the newcom¬ 
ers attempted to teach their ways of wor¬ 
ship and work to the Indians. 

The general aim of colonial Indian edu¬ 
cation was to make converts, to train mis¬ 
sionaries and to produce laborers trained in 
European work techniques. But despite the 
two and a half centuries of colonial endea¬ 
vor, the majority of the natives remained 
untutored and their basic economy re¬ 
mained unchanged. 

Following the American Revolution the 
New Nation was concerned with Indien edu¬ 
cation but it only assumed partial responsi¬ 
bility It was not until 1870 that the federal 
government assumed full responsibility for 
Indian education. During this period 1870- 
1921, American Indian education reached a 
low ebb, due primarily to the loss of lands 
and to the inefficiency of education. 

Federal responsibility was reinterpreted 
following the Meriam Report of 1928 and 
The Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, and 
tremendous strides in Indian education have 
been made by the federal government from 
1929 to the present time. 

The author is to be commended for a con¬ 
cise and well written study of a complex 
subject. The book should be of special 
interest to rural sociologists and educators 
alike. 

Julian Samora 

Adams State College. 


Democratic Administration. By Ordway 
Tead. New York; Association Press, 
1946. Pp. 78. $1.26. 

The first part of this small volume is a 
slightly revised form of the brochure, Crea¬ 
tive Management, first published in 1936. 
Part II of the book, written more recently 
and entitled “Democracy in Administra¬ 
tion,” attempts “to supply a fuller philo¬ 
sophical setting for the democratic prac¬ 
tices” described in the earlier publication. 
Although the author has oriented his ma¬ 
terial toward urban, civic, religious, wel¬ 
fare and educational agencies, application 
to organized activity in rural communities 
can be made without difficulty. 

The central theme of Tead’s argument is 


that “the way the association or institution 
is set up, controlled, and administered in¬ 
fluences directly the possibility of success¬ 
fully realizing the aims.” For example, 
democratic behavior is not likely to be 
taught through activity which is autocrati¬ 
cally organized and controlled. “The prin¬ 
ciple of the representation of interests” is 
basic to democratic administration. This 
principle is “that every special group’s in¬ 
terest is safeguarded only as there is an ex¬ 
plicit voicing of that interest in the councils 
of the organization.” How this principle is 
to be carried out in the interaction of the 
membership, the managerial staff, board of 
directors and other groups in an organiza¬ 
tion is described. The author makes a defi¬ 
nite contribution by defining democracy in 
terms of the specific steps in a process. 

Though several central concepts have not 
been adequately defined and more systema¬ 
tic treatment of the major problems would 
have been desirable, those interested in the 
study and practice of democratic adminis¬ 
tration will find provocative reading in this 
small volume. 

Harold F. Kaufman 
University of Kentucky. 


Your Marriage and Family Living. By Paul 
H. Landis. New York; McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1946. Pp. xvi -f 
371. $2.20. 

This book is an important contribution 
toward meeting a long-felt want in the sen¬ 
ior high school social studies curriculum. 
The significance of the textbook is found in 
its integration of historical and scientific 
data as a frame of reference and guide for 
young people in making the most important 
decisions and adjustments of their lives 
While some of the material has been fairly 
effectively presented in other social science 
textbooks for secondary schools, other por¬ 
tions, notably the chapters dealing with 
dating, courtship and nrarriage are new 
both In content and approach. 

The historical approach of Part I gives it 
authoritative background for the under¬ 
standing of the national and personal as¬ 
pects of the family as the fundamental so- 
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cial institution. In this impersonal setting: 
the author convincingly presents the ines¬ 
capable necessity of acting in conformity 
with the personal ideals and sex mores as 
the only safe way of attaining the good life 
in marriage. The sections on marriage and 
parenthood, “the last important step in 
growing up,” contains much pertinent and 
practical information, interestingly pre¬ 
sented. The problem of divorce is effectively 
discussed both in its personal and social as¬ 
pects. 

The problems, references and visual aids 
which are correlated with each unit togeth¬ 
er with the pictographic presentation of sta¬ 
tistical data and the numerous excellent 
photographs greatly enhance the value of 
the textbook. 

Ernst T. Jacobson 

Cokato, Minnesota. 


Food, Famine and Relief. By the League of 
Nations. New York: American Book- 
Stratford Press, Inc., 1946. Pp. 162. 
11.60. 

This is a useful handbook with pages of 
statistics and comment on food rationing 
and consumption during and after World 
War II. During the war the average con¬ 
sumption in the United States was more 
than the normal 3,000 calories; in the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom, Germany, Denmark, Bulgaria, 
and Czechoslovakia and in the European 
countries, except Spain, nearly normal; in 
Belgium, Finland, the Netherlands and 
Norway, 2,300 to 2,800 calories; in the Bal¬ 
tic states, Slovakia, France and Italy, 1,500 
to 2,300 calories (stepped up by black mar¬ 
ket in some parts); in Russia, less than 
2,000 calories; in Japan where pre-war con¬ 
sumption was 2,300 calories, it was 2,200 in 
1944; in Poland, Greece, Yugoslavia and Al¬ 
bania semi-starvation existed in many 
parts, with actual famine in Greece in 1942. 

In the year following the war the situa¬ 
tion did not improve. The world per caput 
food production was 12 per cent below the 
pre-war figure. In 1946 , 140 million people 
had less than 2,000 calories a day, despite 
the efforts of UNRRA and other agencies. 
In January, 1946^ the average ration in the 


western Allied zones of Germany was about 
1,500 calories, and in the Russian zone con¬ 
siderably less, although in both areas black 
market purchases were possible. In addition 
to the critical food shortage, the lack of 
housing, soap, and hot water, together with 
excessive fatigue and nervous strain make 
for a high incidence of illness. In Germany, 
France and Italy morbidity and mortality 
have risen to high levels, and in Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Russia and Greece even moie 
so. 

Guy F. Hebshbergfr 

Goshen College. 


Land for the Small Man. By Newlin R. 
Smith. Momingside Heights, New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 
xiii -I- 287. $3.50. 

Following the last great enclosure move¬ 
ment in England (1760-1840) there was a 
persistent demand for an allotment pro¬ 
gram. It was argued that systematically 
provided garden plots, usually loss than an 
acre in size, would supplement the inade¬ 
quate incomes of urban and farm laborers. 
Later larger tracts of land suitable for mar¬ 
ket gardens or family-sized farms were 
urged as means by which laborers could be¬ 
come small farmers. Newlin R. Smith has 
outlined the forces responsible for this 
movement, the legislation that resulted and 
the operation of the plan. In addition he 
has evaluated the results of this particular 
type of agrarian reform. He concludes that 
it has only partially fulfilled the ten major 
objectives of its sponsors. The program has 
not prevented a decline in the number of 
small holdings in England and Wales and 
did not check the depopulation of rural 
areas. Mobility on the agricultural ladder 
was not noticeably stimulated. Political sta¬ 
bility, improved rural health, relief of in¬ 
dustrial unemployment and greater agri¬ 
cultural productivity were other hopes nev¬ 
er fully realized. 

Rural sociologists will appreciate the at¬ 
tention paid to the class structure existing 
in English agriculture and the political and 
social pressures resulting therefrom. Smith 
suggests that the statutory small holding 
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program may have reduced the friction be¬ 
tween agricultural classes and contends 
this is true, a limited continuing provision 
of publicly supplied small holdings may be 
justified - n that ground alone.” (page 230). 

Walter C. McKain, Jr. 
Bureau of Agricultural Ec^'Homics. 


Successful Part-Time Fai ming. By Haydn 
S. Pearson. New York. AlcGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. xii + 
322. $3.00. 

It is Mr. Pearson’s thesis that part-time 
farming, which he defines as Liiat way of 
living that combines county’ living with 
city working, is both practicrd and feasible 
and that if a few basic rules are followed 
some additional income can be realized from 
the part-time farm. T..ocation. water supply, 
electricity and typt of soil are listed the 
big four prerequisites for choosing a part- 
time farm. 

From there he goes on to discuss briefly 
the matter of farm buildings, of preparing 
and remodeling houses, the size of farm and 
the types of crops which may be grown for 
cash return. The tools and the mechanical 
problems involved in production and mar¬ 
keting are discussed in a realistic manner. 
The book ends with a group of recipes for 
the use of home raised foods. 

This is one of the most practical, usable 
books on the subject that has come to the 
writer’s attention. It is an excellent treatise 
and although it presents an optimistic point 
of view the optimism is of the kind that 
should serve as a good antidote to the bland¬ 
ishments of the real estate agent who has 
something to sell which may or ma> not 
meet the would-be part-time farmer’s re¬ 
quirements. 

P. C. Beck 

Washington, D. C. 


Social Insight through Shoit Stones. Edit¬ 
ed by Josephine Strode. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. Pp. x -f 
285. $3.00. 

In her selection of the twenty-six short 
stories included in Social Insight Through 
Shotf Stones, Miss Strode has inclu<Ie«i a 


wide variety of situations and characteriza¬ 
tions. As she states in the preface, the stor¬ 
ies do provide a wealth of material for ana¬ 
lysis and discussion for teaching purposes, 
but with the exception of some six or seven 
of the selections one wonders just how much 
the reading in itself will increase the 
awareness and understanding of human 
values and relationships unless the reader 
is already blessed with considerable social 
insight. So many of the stories point up the 
trite thinking and common prejudices of 
today that for many readers the majority of 
the stories might tend to strengthen their 
way of thinking rather than increase their 
insight. 

For teaching purposes, however, where 
real leadership can be given in the analysis 
and discussion of the many conflicts illus¬ 
trated, the selections have real value. 

Hei^n a. Brown 
University of Louisville. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

Proceedings of the 7\a1ional Conference of 
Social Work. Selected Papers Seventy- 
Third Annual Meeting, Buffalo, New 
York. New York; Columbia University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xi -|- 608. $6.00. 

Socuty, Culturt, and Personality: Their 
Struetuie and Dynamics. By Pitirim A. 
Sorokin. New York: Harper and Broth¬ 
ers, 1947. Pp. xiv -k 742. $6.00. 

Ibito the Least of These (Social Services 
lor Children). By Emma Octavia Lund- 
berg. New York; D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. xi 424. 
$3 76. 

Oin Rural Communities. By Laveme Burch¬ 
field. Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1947. Pp. xiii -f 201. $2.60. 

Faim Management. By John D. Black, Ma¬ 
rion Clawson, Charles R. Sayre and 
Walter W. Wilcox. New York. The 
Macmillan ('ompany, 1947. Pp. xii -f 
1073. $6.50. 

Youth, Mainagt and Patenthood. By I^mo 
D. Rockw’ood and Mary E. N. Ford. 
New York; John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1945. Pp. xiii -f 298. $3.00. 

Jessf ///«»/ (Aoncaltural Rt former). By 
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Harry J. Carman. New York: Colum¬ 
bia University Press, 1947. Pp. xxxvi 
+ 609. $6.76. 

Ozark Superztitiona. By Vance Randolph. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947. Pp. 367. $3.75. 

Children of the People. By Dorothea Leig'h- 
ton and Clyde Kluckhohn. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xi -f 277. $4.60. 


The Psychology of Ego-Involvements. By 
Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1947. Pp. viii H- 626. $6.00. 

Your Region*s Resources. Compiled by 
Mary Ann Tanksley. Nashville, Tennes¬ 
see: Regional Materials Service, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1947. 
Pp. V -h 149. $.26. 



NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Leland B, Tate 


AmericAii Council on Public Affairs. 
Scholarly manuscripts on specialized sub> 
jects, documents of historical value, and 
out-of-print studies are now being published 
under the auspices of the American Council 
on Public Affairs through the microfilm 
medium. 

Microfilm Service, a new affiliate of the 
Council, has been established for the ex¬ 
press purpose of reproducing and distribut¬ 
ing microfilm versions of investigations in 
the physical and social science fields. 

Designed primarily for scholars, the fa¬ 
cilities of Microfilm Service are devoted 
chiefly to their needs and requirements in 
making possible the availability and dissemi¬ 
nation of a wealth of material which has 
hitherto remained unpublished or difficult 
to obtain. 

Copies of microfilm studies published by 
Microfilm Service are made available to 
leading academic libraries, research institu¬ 
tions, and scholars in general. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Microfilm Service, 2163 Florida Ave., 
N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 

Berea College. Professor Merton Oy- 
ler, chairman of the sociology department, 
announces a recreation major for the train¬ 
ing of rural recreation workers, with par¬ 
ticular reference to the southern Appalach¬ 
ian area. Frank Smith will return to resi¬ 
dence the second semester of 1947-48 to 
teach the recreation courses after devoting 
a year to the Montana Study University of 
Montana. 

In the rural sociology course emphasis is 
placed on the compiling of community and 
county data by students in the “Berea ter¬ 
ritory," the southern Appalachian region. 

Centre D*£tudes Sociologiques. Geor¬ 
ges Gurovitch, speaking for the Board of 
Directors, announces that the Centre 
D’etudes Sociologiques moved in February, 


1947 from 2 rue Montpensier to 82 Boule¬ 
vard Arago, Paris XIII. 

The program of the Centre for the cur¬ 
rent year has included 18 regular lecture 
courses and a series of lectures by foreign 
scholars, including: 

1. “The Contemporary American Sociol¬ 
ogy,” by Richard Williams, formerly pro¬ 
fessor at Buffalo University. 

2. “The Methods of the Roumanian Soci¬ 
ological School for Studying Social Reali¬ 
ty,” by D. Gusti, Professor at the Univer¬ 
sity of Bucharest. 

3. “Social Symbiosis and Social Hierar¬ 
chy,” by Eugene Dupreel, Professor at the 
University of Bruxelles. 

4. “Social Anthropology in England and 
America,” by A. R. Radcliffe Brown, Pro¬ 
fessor Emeritus at Oxford University. 

6. A topic to be announced by Dr. J. L. 
Moreno, Director of the Sociometric Insti¬ 
tute, New York. 

Drew Theological Seminary. Profee- 
sor Ralph Felton announces several rural 
church research bulletins and others in 
preparation, copies of which are available 
at cost. Interested persons may contact Pro¬ 
fessor Felton at Drew University, Madison, 
New Jersey. 

Harvard University. Carle C. Zimmer¬ 
man’s Family and Civilization appeared 
both in trade and text editions from the 
press of Harper & Brothers this August. 
The work takes up the story of the family 
of Western civilization as a unified cultural 
system and shows its progressive changes 
with the rise and decay of Greek and Roman 
civilizations. Then it deals with similar 
changes with the rise and flowering of mod¬ 
ern western culture and points out the pres¬ 
ent imminent problem of family conserva¬ 
tion. 

University of Kentucky. Dr. Irving A. 
Spaulding, assistant professor of sociology 
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in the New Jersey Collepre for Women, was 
a member of the summer research staff in 
rural sociology. 

Five members of the sociology and rural 
sociology staffs participated in the Univer¬ 
sity of Kentucky's first Institute on Family 
Life held July 7-9. Dr. Irwin T. Sanders 
was chairman of the committee that 
planned the Institute. 

Dr. Harold F. Kaufman participated as 
a staff member at the Scarritt College Ru¬ 
ral Center, Crossville, Tennesse, April 1-6; 
the Town and Country Pastors’ School, 
Pennsylvania State College, June 16-21, 
State College, Pennsylvania; and, the Pas¬ 
tors’ Short Course, Bible College, Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa, July 7-16. 

Louisiana State University. Dr. T. 
Lynn Smith has resigned as head of the De¬ 
partments of Sociology and Rural Sociology 
in order to become head of the Department 
of Sociology and Director of the Institute 
of Brazilian Studies at Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity. He has been succeeded as head of the 
two departments at Louisiana State Univer¬ 
sity by Dr. Homer L. Hitt. 

University of Minnesota. Professor 
Lowry Nelson taught the first term of the 
summer session at Utah State Agricultural 
College and attended the Second Session of 
the Permanent Agricultural Committee of 
the International Labor Organization at 
Geneva, Switzerland, during the week of 
August 4. Following the meeting of the 
committee he visited the American-occupied 
zone of Germany, as well as Denmark and 
Great Britain. 

University of Mississippi. The Depart- 
merft of Sociology will offer the master’s de¬ 
gree in rural sociology with specialization 
in population and community organization. 
Fellowships are available through the Dean 
of the Graduate School. 

John N. Burrus returned to teach 
both terms of the 1947 summer session aft¬ 
er two years of study at the University of 
Minnesota. Mr. Burrus handled all sociology 
at the University for two years during the 
war. 


Julien R. Tatum was on the staff of the 
Arkansas Experiment Station for the sum¬ 
mer of 1947 completing a study of a rural 
medical cooperative. 

Vernon Davies has just completed a study 
of housing conditions in Mississippi. It will 
be published by the Bureau of Public Ad¬ 
ministration of the University. 

Vernon Davies and Morton King have co¬ 
operated in a study of the population of 
the state penal farm for the Mississippi As¬ 
sociation on Crime and Delinquency. They 
have also acted as consultants to and com¬ 
piled demographic data for the State Com¬ 
mission on Hospital Care. The Mississippi 
building plan was the first to bo submitted 
and receive the approval of the U. S. Sur¬ 
geon General. 

Morton King was elected secretary-treas¬ 
urer of the Southern Sociological Society at 
its April meeting. 

North Carolina State College. Eu¬ 
gene A. Wilkening, instructor, is on leave 
until January 1 for the purpose of complet¬ 
ing his graduate studies in the University 
of Chicago. 

Selz C. Mayo, associate professor, is di¬ 
recting a field survey of 1,000 rural North 
Carolina families. Data on health, medical 
care, population changes, and housing are 
being collected. This is the first time that 
the Department of Rural Sociology has at¬ 
tempted to use scientific sampling methods 
in a state-wide survey of rural households. 

The sample is based on stratification by 
type of farming, home ownership, propor¬ 
tion of rural-farm homes, and local resi¬ 
dence on roads. Randomization has been 
used within strata groups. The survey will 
be completed by October 1. 

C. Horace Hamilton, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment, 18 serving as special consultant to the 
Research Grants Division, National Insti¬ 
tute of Health, and the Division of Hospital 
Facilities of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

More than 300 undergraduate students 
took one or more courses in rural sociology 
at State College during the past year. Ad¬ 
vanced courses are offered on rural popu- 
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lation, standards of living:, community or- 
granization, rural leadership, farmers’ move¬ 
ments, social aspects of land tenure, statis¬ 
tical analysis of social data, rural social 
psychology, social security for rural people, 
rural-social pathologry, agrricultural exten¬ 
sion and education, and the theory and 
development of rural sociologry. Graduate 
assistants in the department are Frank A 
Santopolo, Horace D. Rawl*- Nelson W. 
Stephenson, and Robert MclJ. Bobbitt. 

Marg:aret Mclver Cole, recently promoted 
to research instructor, is preparinr a m uiu- 
script on the social and economic basis for 
niedi^’a! care planning:. 

A project to restudy th<‘ locality g:roups 
of Wake County, North Carolina has just 
been approved The first study of Wake 
County locality groups was made m 1922-2.‘{ 
by Carl (’. Taylor and Carle C. Zimmer¬ 
man. The personnel for this study are: Su¬ 
pervisor, C Horace Hamilton; Leader, Selz 
C. Mayo; Assistant Leader, Horace D. 
Rawls. 

Oregon State College. Professor Rob¬ 
ert H. Dann returned from his sabbatical 
leave in August after v year in New Zea¬ 
land and Australia as representative of the 
British Society of Friends and the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Friends. 

Dr. Oscar F. Hoffman, M. A., University 
of Wisconsin, and Ph.I)., University of 
North Carolina has joined our staff fol¬ 
lowing a period of service at Elmhurst Col¬ 
lege, Elmhurst, Illinois. 

Pennsylvania State College. Dr. 
Macklin E. John, rural sociologist, has been 
made head of the Department of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics and Rural Sociology, for¬ 
merly known as the Department of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics. 

A cooperative arrangement has been 
worked out by the Department of Sociology 
in the School of the Liberal Arts and the 
Department of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology in the School of Agricul¬ 
ture. Several members of the staff will car¬ 
ry joint appointments. The graduate work 


of the two groups will be dovetailed into 
one broad program. 

In the Department of Sociology, Dr. Jes¬ 
sie Bernard has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology to teach courses on 
the family. Dr. L. L. Bernard has been ap¬ 
pointed lecturer in sociology. Dr. Robert E. 
Clark of the University of Chicago, who 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology, will teach courses in criminology. 

Dr. Samuel W. Blizzard of Wooster Col¬ 
lege is joining the staff as assistant profes¬ 
sor of sociology and rural sociology with a 
joint appointment in the Department of So¬ 
ciology and the Experiment Station. 

Purdue University. Professor O. F. 
Hall who has taught rural sociology here 
for more than thirty years has been grant¬ 
ed a year's leave of absence during which 
time he will be visiting professor at Tran¬ 
sylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky. For 
four years Professor Hall was secretary of 
the American Country Life Association and 
assisted in holding it together during the 
war years. 

Dr. J. E. Losey formerly with the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics is now 
teaching rural sociology at Purdue. 

Utah State Agricultural College. As 
a feature of the centennial year celebration 
in Utah, a two-day symposium was held at 
the summer-session of Utah State Agricul¬ 
tural College on Utah’s population and 
community problems. Participating in the 
discussion were the following: Kimball 
Young, Northwestern University; Lowry 
Nelson, University of Minnesota; Arthur L. 
Beeley and Ilex Skidmore, University of 
Utah; Harold T. Christensen and Reed 
Bradford, Brigham Young University; Wil¬ 
liam L. Wanlass, Joseph A. Geddes, Lau¬ 
rence Bee, Joseph N. Symons, H. Welling 
Roskelley and Laval S. Morris, Utah State 
Agricultural College. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Dr. J. 
H. Kolb of the University of Wisconsin was 
here for four days, July 14-18, for the Ru¬ 
ral Ministers Summer School directed by 
Professor B. L. Hummel, and sponsored by 
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the Agricultural Exteniion Service and the 
Virginia Council of Churches. His part on 
the program wae a series of lectures on 
churches in contemporary rural society con¬ 
sidered in terms of how they fit in with ru¬ 
ral group arrangements, the values they 
espouse, how they relate themselves to oth¬ 
er local institutions and the policies and 
practices they employ for community wel¬ 
fare. 

Professor Hummel was on the program 
July 16 for a discussion of conditions in 
China as seen during his recent year there 
for a study of the Chinese Extension Ser¬ 
vice and the preparation of a report with 
recommendations for its future. 

Dr. Carl C. Taylor of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Welfare, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, participated in 
the Institute of Rural Affairs held at the 
college, July 29-31. 

Dr. Leland B. Tate, who has served as 
secretary-treasurer of the Rural Sociologi¬ 
cal Society of America for the last three 
years, has been elected president of the 
Virginia Social Science Association com¬ 
posed of sociologists, economists, political 
scientists and historians. He also has been 
appointed to the newly created Advisory 
Committee for Emory and Henry College 
and chosen chairman of its sub-committee 
on regional resources and interests. During 
spare hours of the past year he worked 
with sponsors of the Lookout Mountain 
Southern Health Conference of 1946 in mak¬ 
ing the proceedings into a report on “The 
South’s Health: A Picture with Promise,” 
which has been transmitted to the Agricul¬ 
tural Committee of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, Congress of the United States for 
publication as a congressional document in 
a series of reports on social and economic 
conditions of the South. 


DEATH TAKES DR. C. J. GALPIN 
PIONEER RURAL SOCIOLOGIST 
Dr. Charles J. Galpin, 83, who died Sun¬ 
day, June 1, 1947, at his home in Falls 
Churchy Va., was an internationally known 
pioneer in the field of rural sociology. He 


retired from the Department of Agriculture 
in 1934 after 15 years in charge of rural 
life studies in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and a quarter century of leader¬ 
ship in the field of rural sociology. 

At the University of Wisconsin in 1911 
he inaugurated studies of communities 
which showed business groups the interde¬ 
pendence of farms and business men, such 
as “The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural 
Community,” published in 1915 by the Wis¬ 
consin Experiment Station. He was called 
to Washington in 1919 to head up the study 
of farm population and rural life in the 
Department of Agriculture. From this posi¬ 
tion, through cooperative projects. Dr. Gal¬ 
pin had wide connection with research 
work in the various states. He served on 
advisory councils with the leading national 
organizations of social research and was ac¬ 
tive in the American Country Life Associa¬ 
tion, American Sociological Society, and 
other organizations. 

Among the projects he initiated and di¬ 
rected were the preparation of annual es¬ 
timates of farm population movements, a 
survey which now shows the changes to 
and from farms; studies o^ community or¬ 
ganizations such as cooperative social 
groups, rural hospitals, and libraries; com¬ 
munity planning, rural factory industries; 
and the subsistence type of home in the 
country. 

In addition to work in this country. Dr. 
Galpin made studies of rural life conditions 
in numerous European countries. In recog¬ 
nition of his services to the country life 
movement of other countries, he was award¬ 
ed a special agricultural decoration of the 
first class by the King of Belgium in 1927. 
He was the United States delegate to the 
General Assembly of the International In¬ 
stitute at Rome in 1926. 

Dr. Galpin was educated at Colgate Uni¬ 
versity, Clark University, Harvard, and 
the University of Wisconsin. He received 
the degree of Litt.D. from Colgate Univer¬ 
sity in 1919. He was a member of the Amer¬ 
ican Sociological Association, Delta Kappa 
Epsilon, vice-president of the Amer¬ 
ican Country Life Association; associate 
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Sociolofiry; corresponding member of the 
Czechoslovakia Academy of Agriculture, 


1926. He was 
a large number of ^ 
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the Agricultural Extension Service and the 
Virginia Council of Churches. His part on 
the program wae a series of lectures on 
churches in contemporary rural society con¬ 
sidered in terms of how they fit in with ru¬ 
ral group arrangements, the values they 
espouse, how they relate themselves to oth¬ 
er local institutions and the policies and 
practices they employ for community wel¬ 
fare. 

Professor Hummel was on the program 
July 16 for a discussion of conditions in 
China as seen during his recent year there 
for a study of the Chinese Extension Ser¬ 
vice and the preparation of a report with 
recommendations for its future. 

Dr. Carl C. Taylor of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Welfare, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, participated in 
the Institute of Rural Affairs held at the 
college, July 29-31. 

Dr. Leland B. Tate, who has served as 
secretary-treasurer of the Rural Sociologi¬ 
cal Society of America for the last three 
years, has been elected president of the 
Virginia Social Science Association com¬ 
posed of sociologists, economists, political 
scientists and historians. He also has been 
appointed to the newly created Advisory 
Committee for Emory hnd Henry College 
and chosen chairman of its sub-committee 
on regional resources and interests. During 
spare hours of the past year he worked 
with sponsors of the Lookout Mountain 
Southern Health Conference of 1946 in mak¬ 
ing the proceedings into a report on “The 
South’s Health: A Picture with Promise,” 
which has been transmitted to the Agricul¬ 
tural Committee of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, Congress of the United States for 
publication as a congressional document in 
a series of reports on social and economic 
conditions of the South. 


DEATH TAKES DR. C. J. GALPIN 
PIONEER RURAL SOCIOLOGIST 
Dr. Charles J. Galpin, 83, who died Sun¬ 
day, June 1, 1947, at his home in Falls 
Church, Va., was an internationally known 
pioneer in the field of rural sociology. He 


retired from the Department of Agriculture 
in 1934 after 15 years in charge of rural 
life studies in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and a quarter century of leader¬ 
ship in the field of rural sociology. 

At the University of Wisconsin in 1911 
he inaugurated studies of communities 
which showed business groups the interde¬ 
pendence of farms and business men, such 
as “The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural 
Community,” published in 1916 by the Wis¬ 
consin Experiment Station. He was called 
to Washington in 1919 to head up the study 
of farm population and rural life in the 
Department of Agriculture. From this posi¬ 
tion, through cooperative projects, Dr. Gal¬ 
pin had wide connection with research 
work in the various states. He served on 
advisory councils with the leading national 
organizations of social research and was ac¬ 
tive in the American Country Life Associa¬ 
tion, American Sociological Society, and 
other organizations. 

Among the projects he initiated and di¬ 
rected were the preparation of annual es¬ 
timates of farm population movements, a 
survey which now shows the changes to 
and from farms; studies o^ community or¬ 
ganizations such as cooperative social 
groups, rural hospitals, and libranes; com¬ 
munity planning, rural factory industries; 
and the subsistence type of home in the 
country. 

In addition to work in this country. Dr. 
Galpin made studies of rural life conditions 
in numerous European countries. In recog¬ 
nition of his services to the country life 
movement of other countries, he was award¬ 
ed a special agricultural decoration of the 
first class by the King of Belgium in 1927. 
He was the United States delegate to the 
General Assembly of the International In¬ 
stitute at Rome in 1926. 

Dr. Galpin was educated at Colgate Uni¬ 
versity, Clark University, Harvard, and 
the University of Wisconsin. He received 
the degree of Litt.D from Colgate Univer¬ 
sity in 1919. He was a member of the Amer¬ 
ican Sociological Association, Delta Kappa 
Epsilon, vice-president of the Amer¬ 
ican Country Life Association; associate 
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member of the IntemitionBl Institute of 
Sociolof^y; corresponding member of the 
Czechoslovakia Academy of Agriculture, 


1926. He was author of several books and 
a large number of articles on rural sociolo¬ 
gy. 
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Rural Sociology as Science 

By W. A. Anderfionf 


ABSTRACT 

Rural sociology can become more practical in the degree that it develops a 
system of principles that describe the uny in which the sociological phenomena 
operate. The phenomena of rural sociology are the human relationship struc¬ 
tures. Any society is composed of four classes of iiuman relationship entities: 
groups, ecological forms, institutions, ai.d collectivities. Rural sociology as 
science must devote itself to describing tne structure and functioning of these 
forms in order to discover their op lating principles. 


RESUMEN 

La sociologia rural puede hacerse mas practica segUn desarrolle un sistema 
de principios que describa el modo en quo los fenomenos socioldgicos operan. 
Los fendmenos de la sociologfa rural son las cstructuras de relaciones humanas. 
Toda sociedad est^ compuesta de cuatro clases de relaciones humanas: groupos, 
formas ecoldgicas, instituciones, y colectividades. La sociologia rural como 
ciencia debe dedicarse a describir la estructura y el funcionamiento de estas 
formas para descubrir los principios sobre los cuales operan. 


The Society conferred a distinctive 
honor on me by electing me its Presi¬ 
dent. The first pleasant task that I 
wish to perform is to express my 
thanks for the honor the membership 
of our society has done me by select¬ 
ing me your President for this year. 
I consider your election of me for this 
place a distinctive recognition from 
you. I only hope that my work merits 
and will continue to merit your confi¬ 
dence. 

A major conviction of mine is that 
we must discover principles to be tru¬ 
ly practical. I have a conviction that 
grows increasingly stronger as the 
years go by relative to rural sociology 
as science. It is this conviction that I 
wish to share with you and to make, 
if I can, some constructive sugges¬ 
tions towards its possible achieve¬ 
ment. 


t Cornell University. 


As I see it science mav be described 
as the measurement of related facts 
relative to a specific body of phenom¬ 
ena in order to discover the principles 
b.\ which the phenomena operate. To 
build a body ol logically related prin¬ 
ciples relative to the phenomena of 
rural life has always appeared to me 
to be the objective of rural sociology 
as science. The rural sociologist may 
have other objectives as a teacher or 
as an extension worker, or even as a 
research worker at times, but as a sci¬ 
entist his only objective can be the 
discovery of the principles that gov¬ 
ern the operation of his phenomena. 

The conviction that is increasingly 
growing upon me is that it is more 
than ever imperative that we attend 
to thi§ business of finding the princi¬ 
ples by which the phenomena of rural 
society operate.^It grows constantly 
stronger with me because I cannot 
see much possibility of a more wide- 
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spread practical use of rural sociol¬ 
ogy until we have these principles. 

I have never been able to get away 
from the influence of the motto of my 
alma mater, Iowa State College, 
which is '‘Science with Practice”. I 
heard this motto interpreted so many 
times with the emphasis upon the ne¬ 
cessity for the use of scientific prin¬ 
ciples in agricultural practices that I 
have long been convinced that, after 
all, nothing is so practical os a princi¬ 
ple of science. Nor can we be practical 
in our rural social work until we 
know the principles by which rural 
social phenomena operate. We can try 
this and that and make some progress 
in rural social organization and con¬ 
trol by long time trial and error or by 
accident, but until we know and can 
apply the principles that govern ru¬ 
ral social phenomena, further practi¬ 
cal progress will be exceedingly slow. 

Science Includes Techniques and 
Reasoning 

Now if science is the measurement 
of reappearing facts relative to a 
body of phenomena in order to find 
the principles that are in the opera¬ 
tion of the phenomena, then science 
includes two things: 1) techniques by 
which facts having to do with the 
phenomena are observed, recorded, 
and logically classified; 2) reasoning 
from these classified facts to discover 
the order that is in them By analysis, 
synthesis, inference, :he principles 
describing the order that is in the 
phenomena are suggested. These gen¬ 
eralizations become the guides for the 
further analysis of repeated observa¬ 
tions so that the generalizations are 


substantiated or discarded. When 
substantiated they form the princi¬ 
ples of the science. 

The business of science being to 
discover the principles by which phe¬ 
nomena operate, the scientific ap¬ 
proach implies at once the formula¬ 
tion of a logical, interrelated system 
of these generalizations, for generali¬ 
zations do not stand alone. Science as¬ 
sumes that there are in the real world 
invariable sequences that result from 
the operation of these underlying 
principles and that they constitute an 
integrated whole with a definite logi¬ 
cal organization. Each science devel¬ 
ops its logically “closed system” by 
showing how the principles that are 
derived from the empirical facts fit 
into each other and form this whole. 
This is the theory of the science. 

Rural Sociology Must Follow The 
Scientific Approach 

If this brief description be ac¬ 
cepted as a fair statement of what is 
involved in the development of a 
science, then it may be said that rural 
sociology as science must consist of 
the measurement of reappearing 
facts relative to “rural sociological” 
phenomena in order to discover the 
principles by which these “sociologi¬ 
cal” phenomena operate. There can be 
no science of rural sociology and. 
since the phenomena of all human so¬ 
cial life are the same, no sociology 
until there is a clear conception of 
what the “sociological” phenomena 
are. Until this is so, there can not be 
constructed, by any techniques, a ra¬ 
tional body of knowledge about them, 
to say nothing of deriving from em- 
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pirical facts interrelated principles 
that result in a determinate structur¬ 
al whole. 

The core question for a rural soci¬ 
ology and a sociology that wants to be 
scientific, therefore, is: What are the 
distinctive related phenomena that 
we deal with? Upon the answer to 
this question depends the direction 
which sociology and rural sociology 
will take. The history of the natural 
sciences bears eloquent itness to the 
fact that sound constructive achieve¬ 
ment in many fields has come about 
largely through agreement concern¬ 
ing the primary phenomena with 
which they deal. Sociology, and the 
sociology of rural life too, must dis¬ 
cover its phenomena and focus its 
study upon them. 

How Are We to Discover What The 

Sociological Phenomena Are? 

It is clear that the sociological phe¬ 
nomena like all other phenomena 
must be categories of knowledge de¬ 
rived from social reality. They must 
include some central, intrinsic trait, 
some quality in common inherent in 
themselves which is essential to the 
description of the social world. Run¬ 
ning through these phenomena there 
must be a uniting principle tying 
them together. Unless we recognize 
such phenomena with which to deal, 
we cannot make useful observation 
and so cannot develop a useful theory. 

When Do We Have Society? 

Perhaps then the question for us to 
ask first, if we are to discover the 
phenomena of which society and ru¬ 
ral society in particular is composed, 
is when is there a society? The answer 


would seem to be an obvious one: We 
have society when and only when we 
have men in interaction with one an¬ 
other so that they behave collectively 
and interrelatedly. Society results 
from the interactions between men 
and consists of these interactions and 
the interrelationships produced there¬ 
by. Robinson Crusoe, in isolation on 
an island, did not have a society until 
Friday joined him. Feral men, if 
there are such, do not live in human 
society. They may have, according to 
the stories, relationships and inter¬ 
actions with other animals. They may 
thus be functioning in animal socie¬ 
ties, but not in human societies until 
they are in association and interac¬ 
tion with other men. We have human 
society when men are mutually con¬ 
nected with each other, act with each 
other, and react to each other. 

Action with others and reactions to 
others assume*" that the actors are in 
contact so that they are able to stim¬ 
ulate each other through the medium 
of communication ba.sed on meaning¬ 
ful symbolization. For our purpose it 
IS not necessary to describe how these 
symbols arise or of what they consivst. 
Others have done this. The important 
thing for our purpose is the idea that 
human society is based on meaningful 
contacts between men so that they are 
in reciprocal relationships with each 
other that result in dynamic mutual 
responses. This is the point of origin 
of society. Sociology as a science be¬ 
gins* here. It is concerned with the 
phenomena that result from these re¬ 
ciprocal human situations. Sociology, 
and rural sociology as the science 
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of sociology applied to rural life, is 
the science of “betweenness” among 
men. It seeks to discover the princi¬ 
ples that describe the order which ac¬ 
tually exists in the interpenetrating, 
cross-currents that make up relation¬ 
ships between men. The core of the 
human social world is relationship. 
Sociology and Social Psychology Deal 
With Different Phenomena 
In order to make my point clear it 
may be worthwhile to digress a mo¬ 
ment to stress the difference between 
sociology, psychology, and social psy¬ 
chology as I see it. All deal with men. 
All deal with the behavior of men. 
Psychology deals with behavior pro¬ 
cesses within men. Sociology deals 
with the behavior processes between 
men. Social psychology, as a branch of 
psychology, deals with behavior in in¬ 
dividuals as influenced by social rela¬ 
tionships. Its phenomenon is the same 
as that of psychology, namely the in¬ 
dividual human being, but the indi¬ 
vidual looked at from the viewpoint 
of the influences of social stimuli up¬ 
on him. Rural sociology is not con¬ 
cerned per se with what goes on with¬ 
in the individual. It is concerned with 
the behavior relation.ships that take 
place between individuals. Its phe¬ 
nomena are not, therefore, individ¬ 
uals, but always the entities that re¬ 
sult from interactions between indi¬ 
viduals, for the rural social reality is 
consStituted of activities between men 
which are impossible to individuals 
alone. One of the ditticult things for 
the sociologist to do is to keep strictly 
on his course, studying the entities 
that result froi^ the interrelation¬ 


ships between men, and not letting 
himself get off the course by studying 
the actions within men due to their 
living in society. Much research and 
writing that starts out as sociology 
and rural sociology winds up as social 
psychology or rural social psycholo¬ 
gy. Social psychology is a most im¬ 
portant branch of the field of psychol¬ 
ogy, to be sure, but we shall never de¬ 
scribe the structure and functioning 
of society, rural or urban, by focusing 
on the individual. The starting point 
for sociology is never the individual; 
it is always individuals in interrela¬ 
tionships with others. 

Individuals in Interrelationships 
Form Structural Entities 

When individuals are in interrela- 
t'ons and mutually influence each 
other, they form by these interac¬ 
tions relationship entities that are 
the structural units of society. Every 
society is composed of the multiple 
structural units that have come into 
being through these interactions. 
Likewise, any society operates 
through the structural units of which 
it is composed. 

One of the most difficult ideas to 
put across, in my experience at any 
rate, is that when individuals inter¬ 
act with each other, they form these 
distinct structural forms that can be 
recognized and described as such. 
This resists mainly from three con- 
ditions.l-First, the structural forms of 
society are always active. They must 
be consciously held still in order to 
discern their structure. While the an¬ 
alogy breaks down at many points, 
to grasp the idea that society is a 
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multiple of structural entities, one 
can suggest that it has similarities to 
a motion picture. When the motion 
picture is in action, as society always 
is, it appears as one continuous flow 
of functioning. Hold the film strip 
still and one sees that it is composed 
of a series of individually distinct 
^'shots.’’ Each can be analyzed and the 
relationships of the parts to each oth¬ 
er accurately described. So also so¬ 
ciety is a continuous flow of function¬ 
ing. But hold it still for purposes of 
analysis and one sees parts related to 
each other in wholes, and these 
wholes arranged and joine^to each 
other giving a larger whole.'Secondly, 
m^ny of the structural entities of so¬ 
ciety fiU"e ^atially widespread and so 
difficult to see as wholes .v^he third, 
aM peiliaps the most rmportant rea¬ 
son, is that when men interact with 
each other, most of this interaction is 
is carried on through the use of sym¬ 
bolizations that do not assume a phy¬ 
sical form resulting in physical con¬ 
nections between the &eparate indi¬ 
viduals which bind them together in 
physical units. If every time men in¬ 
teracted with each other, some phy¬ 
sical substance like a string appeared 
as the conductor of the stimulus and 
reached from person to person, then 
these interactions would result in the 
establishment of a physical net-work 
that would show the web of connect¬ 
ing stimuli tying men together in 
these structural entities. 

But such does not occur, so that 
when men are interacting it is diffi¬ 
cult to see that there is here a struc¬ 
tural unity that can b^ analyzed in 


terms of its component entities. Yet 
these p roducts resulting from the re- 
lation.sHIps between m^ that give us 
social or ganization and society are as 
r eal a s any other"structural forms. 
While most people could not describe 
them for scientific purposes, all rec¬ 
ognize them when they talk of such 
things as groups, institutions, and 
communities. They implicitly recog¬ 
nize that these distinct structu res are 
tjie ^chanisms through which social 
relationships are pei formed. Society 
tKen, and ruraFsoclety, from the func¬ 
tional viewpoint is the sum total of 
these human relationship structures 
in action. 

The human relationship structures, 
then, or as I have called them in an¬ 
other place, the hurelures, are the 
phenomena of soriology, for they are 
the elements in society with a quality 
in common which is inherent in them¬ 
selves that is essential to the descrip¬ 
tion of the social world.' The practi¬ 
cal utility of rural sociology depends 
upon describing the principles that 
govern the operation of these human 
relationship structures. 

What Are the Human Relationship 
Structures of a Society? 

Perhaps you have already antici¬ 
pated what my next suggestions will 
be, for the question that logically fol¬ 
lows on what has just been said, is: 
What are the.se human relationship 
structures or hurelures and how do 
you differentiate between them ? 

Any Society, and therefore any ma- 

' Andernori, W A , “A Note on the Plu- 
nomena of Sociolojfy ” A me* Sne Rt v VIII, 
719-720. Dec. 1943 
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jor segment of that society such as 
i ts rural area Sj.is composed of 
glasses of structural entities . They 
are: social groups, t he ecologi cal 
forms, TnsTitutions, and ( yllectivit ies. 
Each of TReseTs a distinct type of 
structural form produced by relation¬ 
ships between men, which is their in¬ 
herent common quality, and each is a 
reality in any society and therefore 
essential to describing it. 

What are Groups, Ecological Entities, 

Institutions, and Collectivities? 

A social group consists of two or 
more people meeting in the same en¬ 
vironment or overcoming distance by 
some means of communication, who 
are influencing each other psycho¬ 
logically. It is, therefore, a relation¬ 
ship entity. The distinctive character¬ 
istic of the group is psychological in¬ 
teraction. 

An ecological entity is a population 
aggregate occupying a contiguous 
territory integrated through common 
social and economic activities and so 
able to and often carrying on many 
functions as a corporate entity. 

Here, too, relationships, of many 
varieties and not only psychological, 
are the general characteristics of the 
three forms, neighborhoods, commun¬ 
ities, and regions, in which ecologi¬ 
cal entities express themselves. The 
distinctive characteristic of each of 
these forms is that it is always hu¬ 
man relationship in a definable land 
area. 

An institution is a definitely pat¬ 
terned, relatively fixed, and socially 
sanctioned arrangement of relation¬ 
ships between people which at a giv¬ 


en time and place seems to be the 
most apt way of carrying out some 
basic need of society that has been 
crystallized in the mores. The distinc¬ 
tive characteristic of the institution 
as a relationship structure is that it is 
a carrier of the mores. 

A collectivity consists of a number 
of people whose behavior is specifical¬ 
ly polarized around some temporary 
center of attraction and stimulus that 
gives them interaction and unity, 
which interaction and unity exists on¬ 
ly as long as the center of attraction 
exists. 

Here the distinctive characteristic 
of this class of social form is the po¬ 
larization of people around a tempo¬ 
rary center, making it serve as the 
relationship mechanism for crisis, un¬ 
usual, temporary, and non-repetitive 
occurrences in social organization. 
Thus the collectivity serves to ar¬ 
range relationships for those occas- 
sions for which society has no ready 
and fixed relationship device. 

It is my thesis then that any func¬ 
tioning society and any major seg¬ 
ment of a functioning society like the 
rural areas is always made up of 
these four classes of forms, these four 
and no more, and that to understand 
society we must do so in terms of 
these, its component forms and the 
relationships between them. Relation¬ 
ship then is the essence of society and 
relationship through these four dis¬ 
tinctive forms its explanation. 

There Are Distinctive Differences 
Between These Forms 

Your next question undoubtedly 
must be, can you concretely distin- 
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guish between these components of 
society to show that each is a distinct 
type of entity? Since so many use the 
term grovp in a broad, sweeping 
manner to include every kind of so¬ 
cial form and I think the concept val¬ 
ueless when used in this way, I shall 
make my distinctions between the 
group as a psychological entity and 
these other forms and so seek to il¬ 
lustrate the differences between each 

A group is an entity of psychologi¬ 
cally interacting persons. When there 
is no psychological interaction there 
is no group. There is no such thing 
as a group in suspension, as some 
would suggest. There are groups that 
form and reform composed of the 
same persons, but when psychological 
interaction ceases, the group ceases 
to exist. 

My family is an illustration at 
times of a social group Its four mem¬ 
bers sometimes get together and in¬ 
fluence each other mentally. But we 
have not formed a complete family 
group for several years now, for we 
have not all been together at one time 
or place, nor have we had means of 
communication that would overcome 
space so that we could function as a 
psychologically interacting entity. 
Nevertheless, we have continued to be 
a family and so an example of the 
family as an institution, for its four 
members are patterned in a fixed set 
of socially sanctioned relationships 
that we have not dissolved and some 
of which we can never dissolve. The 
family is always an illustration of an 
institution; it may function and often 
does function as a group, but it is on¬ 


ly a group when its components are 
interacting. 

My deceased colleague, Dwight 
Sanderson, sub-titled his book on the 
Rural Community, “The Natural His¬ 
tory of a Sociological Group.” It is 
not disrespectful of me to suggest 
that I have never agreed with this 
sub-title, for on several occasions we 
discussed this together. 1 emphasize 
that the community rarely and in 
some cases never operates as a psy¬ 
chological entity in which its mem¬ 
bers are all or even nearly all being 
mentally inter-stimulated. This may 
occur once in a while, but mental in¬ 
teraction is not the foundation of the 
realistic community as it is of the 
realistic social group. At a given time, 
and practically at all times, the com¬ 
munity is carrying on its activities of 
economic, social, political, and reli¬ 
gious forms in and through many dif¬ 
ferent groups, institutions, and col¬ 
lectivities. Of the ecological forms 
the neighborhood comes closest to be¬ 
ing and is more frequently a psycho¬ 
logical entity than any of the others, 
but the neighborhood also carries on 
its “neighboring” function, usually, 
not through a single group but a 
number of groups. Regions never 
function as single groups, but they 
can be described as sociological enti¬ 
ties tied together in their common 
land area chiefly by an interwoven 
economic life that established, in ad¬ 
dition to the spatial, other relation¬ 
ships between its people. 

Of the collectivities, such as 
crowds, audiences, publics, it may be 
said that they relate people about 
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some center of polarization that is 
temporary and disappears when the 
center of focalization disappears. If 
the polarizing factor has some ele¬ 
ments that develop permanency, 
such as the ideas that may first call 
into being a public, then they may be 
organized as groups to promote these 
ideas, and the groups may even lay 
the foundations for institutionaliza¬ 
tion so that they go through a devel¬ 
opmental stage from collectivity to 
institution. But crowds, audiences, 
and other collectivities usually are 
made up of individuals and small 
groups, until the processes of relating 
them to the polarizing stimuli give 
them their specific pattern of relation¬ 
ship which may include within the 
whole, a single, a few, or many 
groups. Thus if one analyzes a basket¬ 
ball crowd, what one observes in its 
inception is many individuals and 
small groups, arranging themselves 
in relation to the center of activity. 
When the teams come out on the play¬ 
ing floor representing at least two 
different groups, the observing audi¬ 
ence begins to polarize about them, 
organizing usually into two major di¬ 
visions, home teams boosters and op¬ 
ponents. When the game is in prog¬ 
ress, the crowd is polarized about 
its activity; all attention is center¬ 
ed there. The observing audience 
may at points, if the game is dull, 
break down into many small groups 
who cease to attend to the center 
of activity, while if the game is 
exciting it may be welded into 
two opposing, intimately related 
groups. When the game is over, this 


crowd, this collectivity, disbands and 
never gets together again as the same 
crowd. There may be many of the 
same kind of crowds but specific 
crowds never repeat their composi¬ 
tion. 

A Scientific Rural Sociology Finds the 
Principles Describing the Organiza¬ 
tion and Operation of These Forms 
of Human Association in the Rural 
Areas. 

If these four distinctive classes of 
relationship structures are the ele¬ 
mental substances of which any soci¬ 
ety is composed, and if in and 
through them societies function, then 
a scientific sociology must concern it¬ 
self with finding the principles that 
describe their organization and ope¬ 
ration. My own conception, therefore, 
of what sociology must be and what 
rural sociology as the application of 
sociological principles to rural life 
must be, can be summarized most 
easily through the accompanying dia¬ 
gram. 

A Summary of These Points Includes 
the Following 

Society is the general phenomenon 
in the universe of phenomena in 
which the sociologist is interested. 
Any society is composed of four 
classes of relationship structures so 
that to discover the principles opera¬ 
tive in society, the principles opera¬ 
tive in these structures must be found. 
A complete system of sociology must, 
therefore, include a description of the 
structure of these forms, a considera¬ 
tion of how the surrounding environ¬ 
mental forces condition their struc¬ 
ture and operation, a statement of the 
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principles by which the forms act, and personalities are produced and 
a description of the reciprocal rela- changed. 

tionships between the forms, how so- This view of mine is excellently ex- 
cial controls result from the actions i)ressed by Spykman, when he says, 
of the forms, how these relationship “The processes of life create forms 
structures change in time, and how, as and embody themselves in structures, 
a result of their operation, cultures The forms of life, although the pro- 
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duct of its processes, yet limit and de- function in rural areas is not only to 
fine them !*’ ^ To discover the princi- build a scientific sociology but to build 
pies by which these social forms foundation for the practical devel- 

* Spykman, N. J. The Social Theory of opment of a much better rural social 
Gerog Simmel (Univ. of Chicago Press, |.- 
1926), p. 20. 

CARD 

The Norwegian Farm 

By Peter A. Munch^ 

ABSTRACT 

Rural life in Norway centers around the farm, or gard, which is an insepar> 
able unit of people, animals, house, and land. Economically, it is an indepen¬ 
dent self-supporting unit with a very definite ecological set-up. It i*; a distinct 
co-operative unit wherein ea(;h member has its firmly designed staius and role. 
Socially, it is essentially a family group and carries out all the functions that 
are normally ascribed to the family in a primitive society. There is a very close 
connection between the gard and the patrilineal clan, or r H, which is expressed 
in the allodial right, in the naming customs, and in the whole pattern of attach¬ 
ment to the family farm. Until recently, the personalized spirit of the first 
clearer of the farm played a certain role as a socio-religious symbol of the a!tt. 
Increasing urbanization gradually outrules the old pattern. But still the gard 
is the most important social and economic unit of rural life in Norway. 

RESUMEN 

La vida rural de Noruega revuelve alrededor de las finca, o gard, ques es una 
unidad insc'parable de gente, animales, casa, y tierra. Economicamente es una 
unidad independiente quo se basta a s| misma de forma ecologica definida. Es 
una unidad distintamente cooperativa en la cual cada miembro liene su papel 
firmamente delineado. Socialmente, es esencialmente un grupo de familias y 
lleva a cabo todas las funciones que ordinariamente se le asignan a la familia 
en la sociedad primitiva. Hay cstrecha concxion entre el gard y el clan patri¬ 
lineal, o iptf, que se expresa en el derecho alodial, en las costumbres de dar 
nombres, y en toda la norma de adhesion a la finca familiar. Hasta hace poco, 
el espjritu personalizado del quo primero establecio la finca hacia el papel de 
simbolo socio-religioso del sdt. Las antiguas normas desaparccen gradualmente 
ante la urbanizacion que aumenta. Pero el gatd es todavia la unidad social y 
econdmica mis importante de la vida rural de Noruega. 

As may be well known, Norway is a 6,000 feet. From this chain of moun- 
very mountainous country with a to- tains, towards the West, the land falls 
pography not very favorable for agri- very abruptly into the sea. The coast- 
culture. All along the coast runs a jg ^ut by numerous fjords, and 

chain of high mountains which in the adjacent land is furrowed by 

South reaches a height of more than thousands of deep valleys cut by vio- 

lent streams on their short and rapid 


t University of Oslo. 
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way from the near-by watershed into 
the sea. The West Coast of Norway, 
therefore, has a most wild appearance. 
Tillable soil is scarce and is chiefly 
found at the bottom of the long fjords, 
where streams have laid down masses 
of gravel, sand, and earth, and in some 
places on a narrow rim along the 
fjords. On the other side of the water¬ 
shed, the land slopes more gently 
towards the East and South-East 
through Sweden into the Baltic. Here 
are broad valleys with a comparative¬ 
ly rich soil and—in the far South- 
Eastern corner—even some areas of 
rather flat land, well fit for cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The main agricultural area of Nor¬ 
way, therefore, is found in the South- 
Eastern part of the country, South 
and East of the watershed. In this 
area the greater part of the rural 
population depends entirely on agri¬ 
culture for their subsistence. On the 
West Coast, on the other hand, and 
especially in the Northern part of the 
country, fishing is the most important 
subsistence of the people, and agricul¬ 
ture may become a sort of secondary 
occupation. In the coastal districts a 
much smaller part of the population 
depends entirely on agriculture. 

These marked differences in the 
topography and, subsequently, in the 
ecology of Western and Eastern Nor¬ 
way may also account for certain very 
conspicuous differences in the culture 
patterns of the two parts of the coun¬ 
try, which are even revealed in the 
organization of the Norwegian farm. 

Certainly, even in Norway the coun¬ 
try districts are subject to the con¬ 


stant flow of uniforming culture 
traits from urban centers, which has 
lately been going on at a rapidly in¬ 
creasing rate owing to the very rapid 
development of communication. Great 
changes have taken place, therefore, 
in the culture pattern of rural Norway 
during the last fifty or sixty years, 
and changes are still going on, tend¬ 
ing to break down the old pattern 
of the Norwegian farm. However, 
owing to the geographical conditions 
of the country, the impact of the ur¬ 
ban culture upon rural life in Norway 
is of a rather local character, follow¬ 
ing the larger communication lines 
and leaving large districts compara¬ 
tively undisturbed by the urbaniza¬ 
tion process. 

From old days, the typical form of 
settlement in Norway has been that 
of the scattered farmsteads. The 
moat important social and economic 
unit of Norwepian rural communities, 
therefore, is the individual farm, or 
gard as I would prefer to call it with 
the Norwegian word in order to 
avoid any associations with the 
American commercialized farming. 
Rural life in Norway centers around 
the gard, which is an inseparable unit 
of people, animals, house, and land. 

According to the original pattern 
of a gard, economically, it is an inde¬ 
pendent self-supporting unit. It is the 
productive unit as well as the con¬ 
sumptive unit. Naturally, this is even 
one of the traits that have been sub- 
ject'to the greatest changes due to the 
spread of the country trade in the 
later part of last century, which in¬ 
troduced the monetary economy in 
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rural communities of Norway. It is 
very rare nowadays to find a gard 
where they still spin, weave, and sew 
their own clothes. But the ideal type 
of the Norwegian gard is still the one 
that is able to support itself with 
most of the commodities of life. Its 
economic activities are diversified, 
and in order to fulfill its various func¬ 
tions, social as well as economic, it 
must have a certain ecological set-up, 
which undoubtedly is the result of a 
very long process of man-land adjust¬ 
ment. 

The Norwegian gard centers 
around the tun, which is the farm¬ 
yard encompassed by a number of 
houses, varying from five to ten up 
to twenty separate buildings, each 
with its specific function in the econ¬ 
omic activities of the gard. Radiating 
from the tun as a center, the land is 
divided into various sections accord¬ 
ing to its functions in the economy of 
the gard. Surrounding the tun are the 
fields of tilled ground, where the pea¬ 
sant raises the food, etc., for the folks 
and animals of the gat'd. This is the 
(hoe) or innmark, i.e., the in-field, 
and it is the most important property 
of the gard besides the houses.' It is 
always fenced in and, thereby, very 
markedly cut off from the surround¬ 
ing land. The work gard literally 
means “fence” and has subsequently 
acquired the meaning of an area of 
land that is fenced in. But it always 
includes the tun. A piece of land with 
no houses on it is not a gard, even 
though it may be fenced in. A gard 
is always a living and functioning so¬ 
cio-economic unit, and the Uni is the 


all important center of that unit. 
Sometimes the word tun may even be 
used to describe only the collection of 
houses on a gard. Mostly, however, 
it includes both tun and bi>, so that 
the fence enclosing the b</> is actually 
the limit of the gard. 

Outside this narrow limit, at a fur¬ 
ther distance from the tun, is the land 
of secondary importance to the gard, 
but still very important for its self- 
sufficient economy, and still subject 
to private proprietorship of the gard. 
There is, firstly, the mark or utmark, 
i.e., the out-field, which is mostly 
barely cleared but not cultivated, at 
least far leas intenaivelv so than the 
b4>. It usually consists of poorer land 
which forms a kind of reserve in the 
economy of the gard. It is frequently 
used as pastures for cattle and sheep 
but may also, especially in the poorer 
farming districts, contribute to the 
winter supplies in the form of grass 
and leaves. The utmark is usually not 
clearly delimited from the outer wood¬ 
land, which is the main source of the 
gard for wood for fuf^l and building 
material and which, again—unless it 
borders on to the wood-land of an¬ 
other gard —graduates mto the hills, 
the mountains, or whatever it may be 
according to the topographical posi¬ 
tion of the gat'd. 

In the mountain plaiiis the gard us¬ 
ually has one or several outposts in 
the form of shieling.^ and hunters' or 
fishers’ huts. The actual shielings 
and huts are the private property of 
the gat d. The land, however, with its 
shieling-pastures and its wild lif^, 
is regarded as common. It is the n/- 
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menning, (literally all men’s land, 
which anybody within a definite 
wider area has the right to use. 

Even socially, the gard is the most 
important unit of rural life in Nor¬ 
way. It consists, as a social group, 
of those who have their living from 
the gard, i. e., in the first place, the 
owner and his nuclear family of wife 
and children, then very often the re¬ 
tired old folks, parents of the owner, 
and possibly some other close relative 
who lives and works on the gard. This 
group forms a distinct coopera¬ 
tive unit wherein each member 
has its very firmly designed status 
and role in the social and economic 
activities of the group according to 
sex, age, and relationship to the own¬ 
er. It is essentially a family group and 
carries out all the functions that are 
normally ascribed to the family in a 
primitive society. 

These functions include, first of all, 
the material care of the members, es¬ 
pecially of the young, which is wie 
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essential function of the family in all 
its various forms, human as well as 
subhuman. It is still the most impor¬ 
tant function of the family in all hu¬ 
man societies, even the most civilized 
ones, although it may be more obvious 
in some than in others. In rural so¬ 
ciety of Norway, as the pard-family 
is an independent self-supporting 
economic unit and there is but little 
exchange of commodities and ser¬ 
vices on a commercial base, this func¬ 
tion of material care of the members 
is very conspicuously a family func¬ 
tion in which each member takes his 
share. 

Even the material support of the 
old and sick is the function of the 
gard. The retired farmer always con¬ 
tinues to live on the gard. In some 
parts of the country there is a sepa¬ 
rate building on the inn for him and 
his wi^^, and he is entitled to stay 
there as long as he lives and to re¬ 
ceive a certain amount of supplies 
from the products of the gard, even 
though he may not take part in the 
work. In others parts of the country 
there is no separate buildings for the 
retired farmer, and he remains an in¬ 
tegrated member of the family unit. 

In close connection with the ma¬ 
terial care of the young members of 
the family, it is also a very important 
function of the gard to provide for 
their adaptation to their immediate 
physical and social environment. 
This is also a function which is com¬ 
monly ascribed to the family in all 
human societies, although in ^e more 
civilized ones it is to an increasing 
degree taken over by various educa- 
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tional institutions. Certainly, the 
school system of Norway is well de¬ 
veloped. Even in the country districts, 
every community has an elementary 
school, many of them have a high 
school, and there are even a few rural 
communities having a gymnasium, 
which furnishes an education on the 
level of a two-year college in the 
United States of America. However, 
all these schools, starling with the ele¬ 
mentary school, are mainly concerned 
with a general education in terms of 
the knowledge and values of a wider 
society, and their function, thus, actu¬ 
ally becomes that of adapting the in¬ 
dividual to a wider social environ¬ 
ment than the farm, the neighbor¬ 
hood, or the rural community. As a 
matter of fact, these rural schools in 
former days were the most important 
—and still are very important—lead¬ 
ing channels for certain aspects of 
the urban culture into the rural areas, 
and especially the higher schools, 
therefore, tend to turn the rural 
youth away from rural life rather 
than adapting it to that life.^ On the 
other hand, there are quite a number 
of agricultural schools scattered over 
the country, and there are the so- 
called **folk high schools*’ which have 
beep established particularly for the 
rural youth. But, although these 
schools are well attended, I should 
think there is still a comparatively 
low percentage of rural youth attend¬ 
ing any kind of school beyond the 
compulsory seven years of elementary 
school. 


* A ■imiUr obiervation might be made in 
many American ru^I communities too. 


So the adaptation of the rural 
youth to its immediate rural environ¬ 
ment still remains one of the most 
important functions of the gard. The 
gard itself, with its diversity of ac¬ 
tivities and functions, forms the most 
immediate environment to which the 
child must first adjust itself. And the 
training of the child for its future 
function in this environment takes 
place on the gard by the fact that, 
from a rather early age, it is put to 
work on the gard as a co-operative 
and co-responsible member of the 
pard-family. 

Although the gard, taken as a social 
unit, is essentially a family unit, there 
is a close connection between the gard 
and the patrilineal descent group 
called sett. Actually, the family living 
on the gard is nothing but the living 
representatives of the sett. This was 
still more evidently true in the older 
days when it was not uncommon that 
the entire joint family, with parents, 
sons, daughters-in-law, and grand¬ 
children, lived together on the gard, 
which thus formed a socio-econom¬ 
ic unit comprising from 20 to 30 
individuals with the old patriarch 
at the head ruling like a king over 
his territory. This pattern was ac¬ 
tually broken when Christianity 
introduced individualistic ideal of 
personality. But in remote districts of 
Norway and Northern Sweden it has 
been possible to find examples of this 
joint family gard as late as last cen¬ 
tury.* 

* Mag^nuB Olsen, Farms and Fanes of 
Ancient Norway Cnstituttet for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning, Serie A: Foreles- 
ninger, IX, Oslo, 1928), p. 43. 
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More explicitly is this close con¬ 
nection between gard and ictt ex¬ 
pressed in the so-called odelsrett, i.e., 
allodial right, which dates as far back 
at least as the oldest written laws of 
Norway, i. e., at the end of the hea¬ 
then ages, and probably is still older. 
According to the odelsreft which still 
holds and is adopted in the modern 
Norwegian laws, the odel, i. e., the 
cultivated home-fields, actually is the 
property of the xtt and should be pre¬ 
served for the sett. If the owner 
wants to sell, the nearest of kin have 
the right of preemption, and if the 
land has been sold out of the sett, the 
allodial heirs have the right to re¬ 
purchase it. In modern Norwegian 
law, this right is limited to 20 years 
after the gard has been sold. 

The joint family gard is not found 
in Norway any more. The orginally 
very large farms of the heathen times 
have been divided and subdivided un¬ 
til the present pattern of the nuclear 
family gard developed. There is, how¬ 
ever, a characteristic difference in 
this development between the West 
Coast and the Eastern part of the 
country which undoubtedly is due to 
the difference in the ecological con¬ 
ditions of the two areas. 

Basically,—and that obtains all 
over the country—all sons, in the 
second place even the daughters, are 
equally entitled to the odel. With the 
pattern of the nuclear family gard 
prevailing, this means that the gard 
should be equally divided among all 
the sons. And this is actually the pat¬ 
tern that has been followed in the 
Western part of Norway. In this way, 


of course, the individual farm be¬ 
comes smaller and smaller. But if it 
becomes too small to support a family 
there is always the possibility of re¬ 
sorting to fishing. A vestige of the 
original unity of the gard, however, 
was retained by the development of 
a peculiar form of land ownership 
by which the 6«a was divided into 
several plots according to the quality 
of the soil, and each plot into several 
strips of land which were held in 
turn by the individual owners ac¬ 
cording to the principle called oar- 
bytte, or aarkast, i.e., annual change, 
while the mark was held in common 
as hopemark, its hay being mown by 
all the owners and afterwards di¬ 
vided among them. Besides, in many 
places on the Wes+ Coast, while each 
owner had his complete set of houses, 
they were all gathered round the old 
tun in a so-called feUestun, i. e., com¬ 
mon farmyar'^ which could hold as 
many as 50 or more separate build¬ 
ings. The principles of aarhyttee and 
hopemark were abandoned late in the 
19th century when, on Government 
initiation, very extensive shifts of 
land took place to the effect that each 
of the many holdings should form an 
established and cohesive unit of its 
own. In this way the separation of 
the holdings into individual garder 
was fulfilled. At the same time the 
old custom of fellestvn was also aban¬ 
doned, each gard getting its own tun. 
But still an old fellefUun may possi¬ 
bly be found in existence in some re¬ 
mote district, reminding us of the 
original unity of all these garder. 

In the more markedly agricultural 
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districts of Eastern Norway the de¬ 
velopment took another direction. 
Here the gard is the only source of 
subsistence for the family, and it is 
important, therefore, that it does not 
become too small. This consideration 
may be the functional background 
of the peculiar rural pattern of in¬ 
heritance which is now known as the 
the odelsrett, and which is parti¬ 
cularly characteristic of the eastern 
part of the country. According to this 
pattern, the gard is regarded as an 
indivisible unit and is handed over 
in its entirety to the eldest son. Only 
in case the eldest son does not want 
to take over the gard does the odels¬ 
rett pass over to the next son, and so 
on. In this way, many a qard has been 
handed over from father to son 
through several generations, and 
hence, in this part of the country, the 
sense of unity of gard and sett has 
been retained very strongly. Here the 
gard still belongs in tne first place 
to the sett; both of them form an in¬ 
separable unit, and if an odelsbonde, 
i.e., an owner of an odelsgard, were 
after all to lose the gard, it would be 
considered a disgrace if no kinsman 
were in a position to use his allodial 
right of repurchase. 

This close connection of gard and 
sett is even revealed through the pe¬ 
culiar naming customs of rural Nor¬ 
way. Every individual gard has its 
own name which always has a defi¬ 
nite meaning and, in its origin, may 
be historic, referring to the person 
who first cleared and owned the 
gard ; or religious, referring to some 
deity who has been worshiped on the 


gard ; or simply descriptive. Some of 
these names are very old, and their 
exact meaning can not be traced any 
more. Now, with the great impor¬ 
tance of the sett in this society, es¬ 
pecially of the odelssett, one should 
expect to find that even the individual 
sett had its own name. This, however, 
is not the case. According to the typi¬ 
cal rural pattern of naming, the indi¬ 
vidual person carries one individual 
name, which is the name by which 
he is known in the community. In 
addition he carries the name of his 
father with an affixed son (or dotter 
in the case of the female), an evi¬ 
dence of the significance of the family 
in this society. And, as a further 
identification, as his third and last 
name he caries the name of the gard. 
This latter name, however, is strictly 
bound to the gard and is retained 
only as long as the person lives on 
the gard If he moves away from the 
gard, he drops his third name, and 
if he moves over to another gard, 
either as owner or as tenant, he 
adopts the name of that gard as his 
third name. 

This naming custom is no more in 
use. Today the Norwegian peasants 
have adopted the urban custom with 
a “family name” common to the whole 
patrilineal descent group, using either 
the fatlier-name or the name of the 
gard from which they originally 
came as their “family name.” But 
less than a hundred years ago the 
old rural custom was still in use, and 
in some parts of the country there 
may still be some vagueness as to 
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which of the two naming patterns 
should be followed. 

The essence of this rural naming 
custom is evidently that the »tt is 
of no significance watever unless as 
the owner of an xttegard. In that 
case, however, it is of the greatest 
importance, but is strictly confined to 
those individuals who live on the 
gard, i. e., the eldest son’s eldest son 
forming what we might call a mono¬ 
lineal descent group. The many sons 
and daughters who have to leave the 
gard at the same time drop out of 
the and any kinship connections 
with the original sett will be forgot¬ 
ten only after two or three genera¬ 
tions. 

Owning an odelsgard, or settegard, 
is attached with very much prestige 
in rural communities of Eastern Nor¬ 
way, and the greater the number of 
generations during which the same 
«tt has been '’sitting on the gard** 
(as the expression says), the greater 
is the prestige of the sstt and its mem¬ 
bers as well as of the gard itself. Some 
of these odelsbmder may follow their 
sett back 16 or more generations of 
known ascendants, all on the same 
gard, and very often the origin of 
the sett is lost in the far past. It may 
not occur any more than any old gard 
has been kept in the same sett from 
its first foundation. But still, until 
fairly recently, the first clearer of 
of the gard played an important part 
in certain purely sociah or socio-re¬ 
ligious, activities of the pard-family, 
indicating that in these activities it 
is actually the gard-sett (including 
the deceased forefathers and previous 


owners of the gard) rather than the 
family that comes into action. In Nor¬ 
way there is a very rich folklore cen¬ 
tering around the tomtegubbe, tufte^ 
kail, nisae, or gardvor, all of which 
are designations (used in different 
parts of the country) of a supernat¬ 
ural person representing the first 
clearer of the gard and the founder 
of the sett Very often he is put in 
connection with a supposed tomb or 
grave on the tun. He is really friend¬ 
ly and helpful to his own sett, but may 
be a great nuisance to any new people 
taking over the gard and not observ¬ 
ing the taboos of the holy places. In 
the form of niaae, he is thought of as 
living under the barn looking after 
the cattle. At certain times, e. g,, 
Christmas, offerings were brought to 
him in various forms, or he was 
thought of as taking invisible part in 
the common meal of the pard-family. 
In many parts of the country, these 
observances were actually observed 
as late as the middle of last century, 
and old people may still be found in 
some secluded mountain valley who 
firmly believe in the niaae. 

It should be remarked that the pic¬ 
ture that is given above of the Nor¬ 
wegian gard is extremely schematic 
and is subject to many modifications 
in reality. Many of the described cus¬ 
toms, too, are dying customs owing to 
the rapidly increasing urbanization 
of the countryside which has already 
been referred to. The fact remains, 
however, that the gard and the sett, 
represented by the nuclear family ac¬ 
tually sitting on the gard, is still the 
most important social and economic 
unit of rural life in Norway. 



Social Stratification in the Rural Middlewest: A 
Structural Analysis* 

By Evon Z, Vogt, Jr.f 


ABSTRACT 

This analysis of “Prairie Township” treats a rural community as a function¬ 
ing social system and describes the significant interrelationships which exist 
between the data on social stratification and the data on other segments of the 
economic and social organization. The history of settlement, the changing 
pattern of land ownership, the development of formal associations, and the 
systems of informal visiting and exchange work are all found to bear deter¬ 
minate relationships to the form of social stratification which has emerged in 
this community. The suggestion is made that this method of intensive analysis 
of the functional dependencies within the social systems of selected rural com¬ 
munities will help to give us a deeper understanding of the structure and dy¬ 
namics of rural American society. 

RESUMEN 

En este andlisis del “Prairie Township” se trata una comunidad rural como 
un sistema social en funcionamiento y se describen las interrelaciones signifi- 
cativas que existen entre los datos sobre la estratificacidn social y los dates 
sobre otros segmentos de la organizacidn economica y social. Se halla que la 
historia de colonizacidn, los cambios en el sistema de la propriedad, el dcsarollo 
de asdciaciones formales, y los sistemas de visitas informalcs y el intercambio 
de trabajo cjercen relacidn determinada a la forma de estratificacion que ha 
surgido en esta comunidad Se sugiere que este m6todo de andlisis intensive de 
las dependencies funcionales dentro del sistema social de comunidades rurales 
escogidas ayudar^ a damos mayor comprension de la estructura y la dindmica 
de la sociedad americana rural. 


In a recent article in Rural Socio- 
logy, Robin M. Williams emphasized 
the need for rural research which ex¬ 
amines the interrelationships of be- 


* This study is based upon five months of 
intensive field work in Prairie Township 
under the auspices of the Committee on Hu¬ 
man Development of the University of 
Chicago. 

For a more complete treatment of the 
problem see Evon Z. Vogt, Jr., Prairie Town¬ 
ship: A Study of Social Stratification in 
the Rural Middlewest, M.A. Thesis, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, 1946; also a forthcoming 
book edited by W. Lloyd Warner which will 
contain an analysis of both the rural and 
urban social structure of this county. 

I am indebted to Prof. W. Lloyd Warner, 
Dr. Everett C. Hughes, and Naneen Vogt for 
valuable criticism and assistance in the prep¬ 
aration of this paper. 

t University of ^hicago. 


havior within a total community or 
social system.^ The problem raised by 
Williams is a significant one, and I 
shall attempt to deal with it in this 
brief structural analysis of a Midwes¬ 
tern township. My purpose is to show 
how the data on social stratification 
bear a determinate relationship to the 
data on other aspects of the economic 
and social system. The analysis is not 
intended to be an exhaustive study of 
the entire social structure, but rather 
a description of some of the more im¬ 
portant functional dependencies in 


* Robin M. Williams, Jr., “Review of Cur¬ 
rent Research in Rural Sociology,” Rural 
Sociology, XI (June, 1946), 106. 
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Chappie and Coon’s sense.-1 shall fo¬ 
cus on the interrelationships between 
the social stratification, on the one 
hand, and the history, pattern of land 
ownership, formal associations, and 
systems of informal vi^’iting and ex¬ 
change work, on the other hand. 

Prairie Township 

Prairie Township (population 700) 
is an open country type» of commu¬ 
nity which lies at the outskirts of 
Prairie City (population 6000).^ Geo¬ 
graphically, the area is located inthe 
'‘Upper Midwest” which is the richest 
agricultural region in the United 
States.'^ The county farm adviser des¬ 
cribes the present land-use pattern of 
the township as 75cash-grain and 
25 dairying, the three important 
crops being corn, oats, and soybeans. 
Approximately 60 7^ of the land is op¬ 
erated by tenants and 40 by owners. 
The average size of the farms is 200 
acres, and farm operations are now 
almost completely mechanized. 

The township is a two-culture area, 

Eliot Dismore Chappie and Carleton 
Stevens Coon, Principles of Anthropology 
(New York: Henry Holt, 1942). 

* Zimmerman calls this a “pure isolated 
farm type” of community. See Carle C Zim¬ 
merman, The Changing Community (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1938). 

‘The Committee on Human Development 
has selected Prairie City as a typical Mid- 
dlewestern town and is currently sponsoring 
a long-range research program in this 
community. 

“A. R. Mangus, Rural Regions of the 
United States, Works Progress Administra¬ 
tion, Division of Research (Washington, 
1940). „ ^ . 

® The “Yankees” (as they are called in 
this community) are “Old Americans” of 
two types: “Old Yankees” who came from 
the East and settled in Prairie Township in 
the ISSO’s, and “Sort-of Yankees” who came 
directly to the Middlewest from England, 
Scotland, or Wales within the last three 


“Yankee” and “Norwepfian”,^' and the 
social differentiation between these 
two groups constitutes the basic clea¬ 
vage in the social structure. Histori¬ 
cally, the Norwegian group has been 
strongly subordinate to the Yankee 
group, due to the fact that the Nor¬ 
wegians entered the township with a 
“foreign” culture after the Yankees 
had acquired control of all of the land 
and had already developed a well- 
organized social and economic system. 
At the present time the high status 
Yankees are still superordinate to 
the Norwegians; the low status Yan¬ 
kees are separate from, but not su¬ 
perordinate to, the Norwegians. 

By intensive interviewing and ob¬ 
servation the writer found that the 
Yankee group recognizes a set of sta¬ 
tus distinctions which constitutes an 
emerging social class system in this 
rural area. Three social levels are 
recognized by the Yankees: “Squire 
or Gentlemen Farmers” (called upper 
class in this study), “Old Land- 
owners” (called middle class), and 
“Dirt Farmers” ^ (called lower class). 
The upper class is composed of “Old 

generations. The “Norwegians” are people 
who were born in Norway, or are descend¬ 
ants (second, third, or fourth generation) 
of people born in Norway. The “Yankees** 
constitute 47 per cent of the population of 
the township, the “Norwegians”, 63 per cent. 

' Dr. Charles P. Loomis has called my at¬ 
tention to the fact that the use of the term 
“dirt farmer” to designate lower class farm¬ 
ers is not common usage in other areas of 
the rural United States. It is quite possible 
that this usage is a local variation. There are 
two, alternative terms in use in Prairie 
Township: “renter” and “tenant farmer.” 
However, the term “dirt farmer*’ occurred 
more frequently in my interviews than the 
other two terms, and I am, therefore, using 
it for convenience in this brief article. 
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Yankee'* families and is differentiat¬ 
ed from the middle class by a great 
amount of high status urban social 
participation and behavior.® The mid¬ 
dle class is differentiated from the 
lower class by the possession of ''Old 
Yankee” lineage and by ownership of 
the land. The lower class is composed 
of "Sort-of Yankees” who rent rather 
than own land. 

Upward mobility from the middle 
to the upper class takes place by an 
acquisition of high status urban cul¬ 
ture patterns and an increase in urban 
social participation accompanied by a 
decrease in rural participation. Mobi¬ 
lity from the lower to the middle class 
requires the acquisition of land and 
the establishment of kinship connec¬ 
tions with the ''Old Yankee” families. 

The Norwegian group, on the other 
hand, lacks the marked social stratifi¬ 
cation that is characteristic of the 
Yankee group. Nearly all of the Nor¬ 
wegian families are participating 
members of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church which functions as a closed 
interactive system within which indi¬ 
vidual Norwegians find satisfaction 
for most of their religious and social 
needs. Both the structure and the 
ideology of the Lutheran Church 
function to minimize the type of social 
stratification found among the Yan¬ 
kees. 

The variations in behavior from 
family to family among the Norwegi¬ 
ans can best be described in terms of 


* In this context **high status urban cul¬ 
ture'* is deflned as an interest and participa¬ 
tion in such activities as bridge playing, 
social drinking, country club parties, wear¬ 
ing **fashionaDle" clothes, etc. 


acculturation to the Yankee pattern 
of culture. The most acculturated fam¬ 
ilies are those whose external rela¬ 
tions are widest and whose values and 
behavior are most nearly like the 
Yankees; the least acculturated fami¬ 
lies are those whose external relations 
are most restricted and whose values 
and behavior conform most closely to 
the ancestral Norwegian culture. The 
degree of acculturation is largely a 
function of the number of generations 
by which a family or individual is re¬ 
moved from the immigrant fore¬ 
bears.® The most acculturated Nor¬ 
wegian families are now beginning to 
participate in the Yankee class sys¬ 
tem. 

Social Stratification and the History 
of Prairie Township 

The most important historical fact 
in relation to the problem of social 
stratification is the differential in 
time between the arrival of the Yan¬ 
kees and the Norwegians, and be¬ 
tween the arrival of the ''Old Yan¬ 
kees” and the ''Sort-of Yankees.” The 
earlier migration of the ''Old Yankee” 
families to the township enabled them 
to acquire ownership of the land at 
$1.25 an acre. When the Norwegians 
arrived, they found the Yankees in 
control of the agricultural system and 
were forced to start out as hired 
hands for the Yankee farm opera¬ 
tors.^® It was only after several years 

* Warner and Srole also found this to be 
the case in their detailed analysis of the 
ethnic groups in Yankee City. See W. Lloyd 
Warner and Leo Srol^ The Social Syeteme 
of American Ethnic Uroupe (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1946). 

* Many of the Norwejpan families inter¬ 
viewed believe that the Yankees acquired the 
land directly from the Indians. 
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of work as a farm laborer that an in¬ 
dividual Norwegian could save enough 
money to buy a small farm. The Yan¬ 
kees were also in control of the bank¬ 
ing and credit system and were, there¬ 
fore, the people to whom the Norwe¬ 
gians had to go to borrow money for 
farm equipment. The same situation 
existed for the later immigrants from 
the British Isles who are now consi¬ 
dered as “Sort-of Yankees.” The re¬ 
sult is that although many of the Nor¬ 
wegians and the more recently ar¬ 
rived Yankees have been able to ac¬ 
quire land, they do not have the status 
of ”01d Landowners.” Their family 
lineage as landowners does not have 
its roots in the “old pioneer days.” 

Another closely related historical 
event which is important in the pres¬ 
ent status system is the fact that 
most of the “Old Yankee” families 
have a lineage in the United States 
which can be traced back to the days 
of the American Revolution. These 
families not only derive prestige from 
their pioneering history in Prairie 
Township, but also from their ances¬ 
tral connections with the earlier 
American settlements on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. The expression of these sta¬ 
tus symbols is clearly formulated in 
the association called “The Daughters 
of the American Revolution.” An ac¬ 
tive chapter of the D.A.R. in Prairie 
County functions to relate its mem¬ 
bers both to their ancestors who 
settled in the Middlewest and to their 
more distant forebears who fought in 
the Revolutionary War. The meetings 
are devoted to such matters as putting 
up monuments to the Indian chief 


“who my great grandfather knew 
when he first came to Prairie County” 
or lectures on “antique colonial 
spoons.” One of the local ministers 
said of the D.A.R.: 

The D.A.R.'s stronger in this 
town than any place Pve ever 
been. It’s something that bolsters 
up the family and is almost a re¬ 
ligion to some of the women. 
They have their little plaques on 
the wall just like religious sym¬ 
bols. Of course, this ties up with 
the “old families” we were talk¬ 
ing about—in fact, it’s the same 
thing. 

The status claims which an “Old 
Yankee” family makes on the basis of 
its lineage was clearly stated in an 
interview with the oldest living mem¬ 
ber of the Cate family—the first fam¬ 
ily to arrive in Prairie Township: 

The Cates came first. That was 
in 1832. The Craigs came much 
later. The Marshes we don’t class 
with the old settlers. They are 
not pioneer'’ like the Cates. 
(Note: The Craigs arrived in 
1834, only two years after the 
Cates, and the Marshes came in 
1856.) 

The rise of industrialism in Prairie 
City has also had a profound effect 
on the development of Prairie Town¬ 
ship. Its influence has been manifest¬ 
ed in at least two important ways: 
(1) It has provided an outlet for the 
surplus farming population which 
otherwise might have accumulated in 
the rural area, resulting in both a de¬ 
creased standard of living and a lar¬ 
ger number of landless.families in the 
township. (2) Beginning around 1900 
the industrial managerial families in 
Prairie City began to buy farms as an 
investment for their accumulated 
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earnings and to acquire the status 
symbols of “landowners” with “coun¬ 
try estates.” “ This tendency has con¬ 
tinued and was greatly accelerated 
during the depression of the early 
1930’s. These farms are being passed 
on to the younger generation of the 
industrial families, and this trend of 
events is one of the factors responsi¬ 
ble for limiting mobility on the agri¬ 
cultural ladder. 

Social Stratification and Land 
Ownership 

In order to see what the dynamics 
of land ownership have been during 
the past 100 years in Prairie Town¬ 
ship, the writer made a complete 
study of the land transfers for a 
sample of 50 farms covering approxi¬ 
mately 10,000 acres (almost one-half 
of the farms in the township)The 
results of this analysis show that the 
land was held by the Yankees until 
the 1860'8 when the Norwegians be¬ 
gan to buy land. The land ownership 
changes since 1860 are presented 
graphically in Figure 1. 

Note that from the time that the 
Norwegians began to acquire land in 
1860 there was a steady increase in 
Norwegian ownership until 1920, with 
a marked increase in the 1870*s. Nor¬ 
wegian ownership remained about the 


” This pattern of the high status “country 
gentlemen” with a “country estate” was car¬ 
ried over to our Atlantic Seaboard from 
England in colonial days. Later the pattern 
spread to the South and, in somewhat at¬ 
tenuated form, to the Middlewest. In recent 
years it has also spread to the Southwest 
where “Eastern” families are buying ranches 
as “country estates.” 

These transfei-s were recorded in the 
county court house which has accurate rec¬ 
ords running back y> the ISSO’s. 


same during the decade of 1920 to 
1930, but in the depression years of 
the early 1930's the Norwegians lost 
almost half their land. In the 1860*s 
almost all of the land was owned by 
rural Yankees. Between 1860 and 
1900 the rural Yankee ownership was 
reduced by the amount the Norwegi¬ 
ans acquired. By 1910 a new group 
of owners had entered the picture— 
the urban Yankees. In this instance 
these urban Yankees were the indus¬ 
trial managerial families who began 
to buy land for reasons noted above. 
The great increase in urban Yankee 
ownership between 1910 and 1920 was 
due to two factors: (1) The urban 
industrial families acquired a few 
more farms. (2) Several of the rural 
Yankee families prospered on the 
high agricultural prices during World 
War I, moved into town on a retired 
status, and rented their land to ten¬ 
ants. 

During the depression of the 1930's 
the land lost by the Norwegians pass¬ 
ed into the hands of upper and upper- 
middle class urban Yankee families. 
Approximately half of this land was 
acquired by the industrial families 
and half by the retired Yankee farm 
families. These land transfers were 
the result of foreclosures of mort¬ 
gages on the Norwegian farms, and 
this trend was effectively halted by 
the establishment of the Federal Land 
Bank credit system. 

These changes in land ownership 
are related in several significant res¬ 
pects to the facts on social stratifica¬ 
tion. The pattern of ownership during 
the period of 100 years covered by the 
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analysis clearly establishes the Yan> proixmate index of the amount of 
kees as the dominant landowning tenancy, inasmuch as most of the 
group. This control of the land is one rural Yankee land and all of the Nor- 
of the most important factors operat- wegian land is operated by owners, 
ing to place the Yankee group in a This increase in absentee ownership 
superordinate econoiiiiw and social since 1900 has, therefore, placed the 
position over the Norwegian group. urban Yankees in an increasingly im- 
The increase in urban Yankee own- portant position in the ownership pat- 
ership indicated in Figure 1 is an ap- tern and has had at least two signifi- 



riGURE I PATTERN OF LAND OWNERSHIP BY DECADES 
SINCE 1860. 
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cant effects upon the social stratifica¬ 
tion in the township. (1) It has re¬ 
duced the landholdings of the Nor¬ 
wegian group and, thereby, tended 
to increase the subordination of the 
Norse to the Yankees. (2) It has limit¬ 
ed mobility on the agricultural ladder 
on the part of the tenant farmers. 
There is now no land for sale in 
Prairie Township nor has there been 
since the depression of the 1930’s. 
The urban Yankees consider this farm 
land a.s a good investment and are 
holding on to it. As one upper-middle 
class urban Yankee expressed the 
situation: 

My uncle was on the Board of 
Trade in the old days. He bought 
four or five farms. We inherited 
these, and then we bought three 
or four more. We think it is the 
best investment one can make. 
Many tenant farmers are now in an 
economic position to buy land but are 
unable to find a farm for sale. This 
state of affairs is well expressed in 
the following interview material from 
the wives of two *‘Sort-of Yankee” 
tenant farmers: 

This farm here belongs to Her¬ 
bert Craig. He owns a whole sec¬ 
tion here. You know, we are real¬ 
ly just hired men, and I think 
they want to keep us that way. 
We want to buy a little piece of 
land like the Frank Joneses did 
over there. They got that farm 
from an insurance company dur¬ 
ing the depression, but you just 
try to buy a piece now. I think 
they just want to keep us as ten¬ 
ants. None of them farm now. 
They all live in town, and we are 
just hired men. It’s really a feu¬ 
dal system, and its getting worse 
all the time. Herbert Craig has 


never done an 3 rthing in his life, 
just lived off the land. His wife is 
a Cate, and she has three or four 
farms. There it is. I can't under¬ 
stand how it is that they seem to 
build fences around all of the 
land and the money! 

Most of the land around here 
is owned by one family. There 
was two old brothers, and they 
had it all. They drove the Indians 
off when they got here, and then 
they got it from the government 
for a dollar an acre. They passed 
it down, and it's still in the same 
family. One of the sons of the old 
brothers is still living down in 
Prairie City. He's almost 90 
years old. He has no children, but 
all the nieces and nephews are 
sitting around down there with 
their tongues hangin' out waitin' 
for the old man to die so they'll 
get the land. This family has so 
much land that it's even hard to 
rent a farm. If you're forced off 
for some reason, then you might 
as well sell out, because you can't 
get back on. There's always so 
many people looking for farms 
that when somebody dies, they 
don’t even wait for the funeral 
but go around and try to rent the 
land. And you can't buy land now 
either. 

In addition to placing the Norwe¬ 
gian group as a whole in a more sub¬ 
ordinate position with respect to land 
ownership, the land transfers of the 
1930's have had another effect upon 
social stratification within the Norse 
group. Interview material indicates 
that the amount of land actually oper¬ 
ated by the Norwegians has remained 
approximately the same since 1900. 
The land which the Norwegians for¬ 
merly operated as owners and lost in 
the depression is now farmed by the 
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same families as tenants. This means 
that within their life careers many 
Norwegians have gone from owners to 
tenants. This drop on the agricultural 
ladder did not result in any noticeable 
difference in their soc’a^ participation 
in the Lutheran Church organiza¬ 
tions and is certainly one factor in 
the Norwegian attitude that “there’s 
no social difference between owners 
and tenants in our neighborhood.” 

Social Stratification and Rural 
Associations 

The currently functioning formal 
associations in Prairie Township are 
of two types: (1) Those which have 
been organized by the agricultural ex¬ 
tension service and include the Farm 
Bureau, the Home Bureau, and the 
4-H Clubs, and (2) those which have 
been organized by the people in the 
township. There is now only one asso¬ 
ciation of the second type, namely the 
Rural Afternoon Club. 

The extension service organizations 
have been set up for the purpose of 
instruction, i.e., the Farm Bureau at¬ 
tempts to improve the management of 
the farms; the Home Bureau encour¬ 
ages farm women to adopt improved 
methods of running the home; and 
the 4-H Clubs attempt to orient the 
young to the “approved” farm and 
home management methods of the 
adult organizations. These associa¬ 
tions are “open” or “inclusive” organi¬ 
zations in the sense that every family 
regardless of status or ethnicity is 
strongly encouraged to join, and a 
large part of their activities are de¬ 
voted to membership drives. 

The Farm Bureau has been more 


successful in its membership drives 
than the Home Bureau or the 4-H 
Clubs. Only 26 farm operators in the 
township have not joined. Of these 26, 
16 are unacculturated Norwegian 
families who still have a strong dis¬ 
trust for any associations outside of 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church; six 
are Yankee “dirt farmers” who are 
operating farms of less than 150 acres 
and say that they cannot afford the 
fifteen dollars annual membership 
dues; and four are farmers who are 
against the policies of the Farm Bu¬ 
reau.'-'* 

The Home Bureau has only 12 mem¬ 
bers—five acculturated Norwegian 
women, five lower clas*^ “dirt farmer” 
Yankee women, and two middle class 
“Old Landowner” Yankee women.'^ 

The members of the 4-H Clubs are 
from 12 families—six acculturated 
Norwegian families, four lower class 
Yankee families, and two middle class 
Yankee fam’lies. 

The Farm Bureau director from the 
township is an acculturated Norwe¬ 
gian ; the president of the Home Bu¬ 
reau is a lower class Yankee woman; 
and the adult leaders of the 4-H Clubs 
are a lower class Yankee man and an 
acculturated Norwegian woman. 

It is clear that the core membership 
of these extension service organiza¬ 
tions both in terms of leadership and 
participation comes from the accul¬ 
turated Norwegian families and the 
lower and middle class Yankees. These 

These fanners haveheen active members 
of the Farmers Union 

One reason for the small number of 
members in the Home Bureau is the com¬ 
petition offered by the Rural Afternoon 
Club. 
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facts suggest the following relation¬ 
ships to the problem of social strati¬ 
fication: (1) The upper class “Squire 
Farmers'* do not participate because 
they have severed their connections 
with rural associations and are now 
interested in high status urban acti¬ 
vities.*'’ (2) For the lower class Yan¬ 
kees and for the acculturated Norwe¬ 
gians who are beginning to partici¬ 
pate with the Yankees, these associ¬ 
ations provide an opportunity for up¬ 
ward mobility by bringing them into 
frequent face-to-face relations with 
the “Old Landowner" middle class 
Yankees. (3) Most of the Norwegian 
families continue to fulfill their social 
needs within the interactive system of 
the Lutheran Church and are, conse¬ 
quently, very reluctant to join these 
associations. The only one the Norse 
have joined in significant numbers is 
the Farm Bureau. 

An analysis of the n\embership and 
function of the Rural Afternoon Club 
suggests that this association is even 
more significantly related to the facts 
on social stratification. It is a basical¬ 
ly different type of association. 
Rather than an organization which is 
“artificially" stimulated from the out¬ 
side, this club has its roots in the 
rurfll area. It is a “closed" or “exclu¬ 
sive" association in the sense that a 
woman must be invited to join and her 
name must be voted upon by the mem- 


“ While it i« true that th*^ “Squire Farm¬ 
ers” are formal members of the Farm Bu¬ 
reau and that they make their influence 
felt in the organization, they seldom attend 
meetlngrs Furthermore, the«r wives are not 
memheiB of the Home Bureau and their chil- 
aren are not active in the 4-H Clubs. 


bers of the club before she is admit¬ 
ted. 

The club was organized by a group 
of “Old Yankee" farm women in 1914. 
The organization grew rapidly and 
now has 57 members. It is affiliated 
with the county, district, and state 
federation of women's clubs, and its 
annual program closely follows the 
federation plan, i.e., the meetings are 
organized around such topics as “In¬ 
ternational Relations," “Literature," 
“Indian Welfare," “Music," “Educa¬ 
tion." Meetings are held once a month 
in the members' homes, and the pro¬ 
gram includes a talk on the topic by 
an outside speaker, musical entertain¬ 
ment, and refreshments. Formal re¬ 
quirements for membership state that 
a prospective member must live on a 
farm or must heve lived on a farm in 
the past. 

The current members of the club 
come from the following types of 
families: 46 are of the Yankee “Old 
Landowner" middle class, nine are 
highly acculturated Norwegians, and 
two are upwardly mobile lower class 
Yankees. Fourteen of the 46 “Old 
Landowner" members stem from the 
Cate family—the oldest Yankee fam¬ 
ily in Prairie County. 

When the writer asked Yankee mid¬ 
dle class members of the club about 
the number of Norwegian women who 
belong, the usual response was: “Oh, 
we have a great number of Norwegian 
women in the Rural Afternoon Club.” 
But the membership analysis indi¬ 
cates that the Norwegian membership 
represents only 159^ of the total in 
a rural area which is more than 50 9^ 
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Norwegian. The absence of any 
“Squire Farmer" class women, and 
the presence of only two tenant far¬ 
mers’ wives indicate that the club is 
predominantly an organization for the 
Yankee “Old Landowner" class 
women. The club never has member¬ 
ship drives, and members are usually 
added to the organization by mothers 
bringing in their daughters and 
daughters-in-law. The Norwegian 
members are all third oi lourth gene¬ 
ra I ion and are descended from the 
oldest landowning families of the 
Norse group. They have reached the 
point in the acculturation process 
where they have become “acceptable" 
to the “Old Yankee" group The two 
Yankee tenant farmers* wives have 
the reputation in the community of 
being the type who “try to get into all 
the clubs and go to all the meetings." 
It is highly significant that the wives 
of the “Squire Farmers" dropped 
their memberships in the club the 
same year that the wives of the “Dirt 
Farmers" were taken into the organi¬ 
zation, and that me of these upper 
class women commented at that time 
that the club was “taking in trash." 

These data on the Rural Afternoon 
Club suggest that the association 
functions in an important way to ex¬ 
clude and subordinate the Norwegian 
and lower class Yankee families in 
Prairie Township. But it also provides 
an opportunity for upward mobility 
for the lower class Yankee and accul- 
turated Norwegian women who are 
taken into the club. 

Social Stratification and Informal 
Visiting 

Informal visiting in Prairie Town¬ 


ship is called “neighboring." Al¬ 
though all of the informants agreed 
that this form of social interaction 
does not occur so frequently as it did 
in the past, it still forms a significant 
part of the social life in this rural 
area. 

During each interview the writer 
made an attempt to discover specifi¬ 
cally the “neighboring" relationships 
of each family. While all the families 
in the towmship know all the other 
families and will visit with them if 
they happen to meet on the road or 
on the streets of Prairie City, it was 
discovered that most of the farm 
families visit regularly with two or 
three other families. This type of 
visiting takes the form of driving to 
the home of the other family to spend 
the evening. 

Although the data on informal 
visiting are not complete for every 
family in th*^ sample area, the infor¬ 
mation which was collected appears 
to be related to the data on social stra¬ 
tification. The visiting relationships 
were classified according to the fol¬ 
lowing .scheme: (1) visiting with im¬ 
mediate neighbors; (2) visiting with 
relatives; and (3) visiting within the 
same status level—i.e., visiting re¬ 
lationships which were neither with 
neighbors nor with kin, but which ap¬ 
peared to be motivated by a feeling 
of social equivalence. “We don’t neigh¬ 
bor with the Scotts (immediate neigh¬ 
bors). We neighbor with the Joneses 
(who live tw^o miles away).’’ 

In the Yankee group the writer 
found a total of 17 different visiting 
relation.ships. Four of these were 
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visiting relationships with immediate 
neighbors, six with relatives, and 
seven with families of the same social 
class who were neither neighbors nor 
relatives. Most of the visiting rela¬ 
tionships with neighbors and relatives 
were also within the same social 
classes. Of the total of 17 relation¬ 
ships, 13 were within the same status 
levels. Only four relationships cut 
across status lines, and these were all 
cases of visiting with relatives. 

In the Norwegian group in the 
sample area there were a total of 13 
visiting relationships. Six of these 
were with immediate neighbors, four 
with relatives, and three with rela¬ 
tives who were also immediate neigh¬ 
bors. 

Only five cases of visiting relation¬ 
ships were discovered between Yan¬ 
kee and Norwegian families, and in 
all five cases the families were imme¬ 
diate “across-the-road” neighbors. 

These data suggest that the social 
stratification among the Yankees is 
of considerable importance in a fam¬ 
ily's selection of other people to visit. 
In the Norwegian group, on the other 
hand, the visiting occurs with neigh¬ 
bors, relatives, or both. The visiting 
across Yankee-Norwegian lines ap¬ 
pears to occur only with immediate 
neighbors. 

Social Stratification and Exchange 
Work 

Exchange work is another form of 
socal interaction which is still of im¬ 
portance in this rural area. Like 
“neighboring” it does not occur so fre¬ 
quently as in the past, but nearly 
every farm oi^rator does some ex¬ 


change work. This exchange of labor 
occurs chiefly in connection with har¬ 
vesting hay and grain, shelling com, 
and butchering livestock. It is im¬ 
portant to the social structure in that 
it brings two or more farm men into 
face-to-face relations. Every gather¬ 
ing of farmers to put up hay or shell 
com is accompanied by rather exten¬ 
sive visiting. 

The interview material contains 
references to 37 specific exchange 
work relationships. These relation¬ 
ships were classified according to the 
same scheme used on the visiting re¬ 
lationships, i.e , exchange with imme¬ 
diate neighbors, exchange with rela¬ 
tives, or exchange with farmers of the 
same social class. In this case the 
relationships appear to be based al¬ 
most entirely upon exchange with im¬ 
mediate neighbors. Of the 37 cases, 
32 were exchange work relationships 
with immediate neighbors, three with 
relatives who were not neighbors, and 
two with farmers of the same social 
class who were not neighbors and not 
relatives. 

These data show that the system 
of exchange work is still largely car¬ 
ried on in the traditional way: neigh¬ 
bor exchanging with neighbor regard¬ 
less of ethnicity or status. The writer 
advances the hypothesis that this sys¬ 
tem of cooperation in farm labor is 
one factor which has in the past tend¬ 
ed to integrate the rural community 
across class and ethnic lines. As the 
amount of this exchange labor has 
decreased with the increased mecha¬ 
nization of farm operations, the inte¬ 
grative influence of the agricultural 
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system has become less important and 
the differentiating factors of social 
class and ethnicity have come more 
into play, as evidenced by the data on 
informal visiting relationships. 

Summar> 

When the rural community is exa¬ 
mined from the point of view of a 
functioning social system, it is clear 
that the problem of social stratifica¬ 
tion is significantly related to the 


historical facts of the community, 
the pattern of land ownership, and 
the structure of rural associations, in¬ 
formal visiting, and exchange work. 
The writer offers the suggestion that 
this method of intensive analysis of 
the interrelationships within the so¬ 
cial systems of selected rural areas 
will help to give us a deeper under¬ 
standing of the structure and dyna¬ 
mics of rural American society. 


Survey of Activities and Training of Selected Rural 
Ministers in the United States 

By Richard O. Comforti 


ABSTRACT 

This article is based on a study of two hundred and thirty-one town and 
country ministers from seven Protestant denominations and from the Roman 
Catholic Church. Their educational backjfround is described; an analysis is 
made of their training for the activities discussed; and mention is made of 
further training which they desire. There were a nun J*or of deflciencies in the 
training of these men with respect to the rural church work, the greatest 
being the lack of specific seminary training. 

There were many agencies which were helpful in providing specific assistance 
to town and country ministers as they carried out their work. A large number 
of men made constructive suggestions concerning how the pre-service and in- 
service training programs for rural ministers could be improved. 


RESUMEN 

Este articulo se basa en el estudio de 2.11 ministros rurales de /iete denomi- 
naciones protestantes y de la iglesia catdlica. Se describe su educacidn; se hace 
un andlisis de su preparacion para las actividades descutidas; y se menciona 
la preparacidn adicional que ellos desean. Habfa algunas diferencias en la 
preparacidn de estos hombres con respecto a la labor de la iglesia rural; la 
mayor era la falta de preparacion especffica en el seminario. 

Habia muchas agendas que asistieron dando ayuda especifica a los ministros 
de los pueblos y los campos segun estos hacfan su trabajo. Muchos de ellos 
ofrecieron consejos positivos para el mejoramiento de programas de prepara- 
ci6n dentro y fuera del servicio. 


A study of the activities and train¬ 
ing of selected rural ministers was 

t Warren H. Wilson Institute of Rural 
Church Work, Swannanoa, N. C. 


made by this investigator under the 
sponsorship of the Research Commit¬ 
tee of the Town and Country Commit¬ 
tee of the Home Missions Council of 


s s 
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North America. Out of 500 ministers 
to whom the questionnaire was sent 
231 ministers returned completed 
ones. The only criterion in selecting 
the participants in the study was suc¬ 
cess in using the best practices and 
methods in their work. 

There was a wide geographical dis¬ 
tribution of the respondents to the 
questionnaire. The 229 who indicated 
the state in which they reside were 
located in forty-three states. New 
York had the largest number of res¬ 
pondents, 16, while Arkansas, Dela¬ 
ware, Florida, South Carolina and 
West Virginia were represented by 
one respondent each. The states not 
represented in the study were 
Georgia, Louisiana, Nevada, Rhode 
Island and Utah. Questionnaires were 
sent to ministers in every state, but 
those in the states not represented 
did not return them. 

The denominational distribution of 

TABLE I. Denominational Distribution 
OF 231 Respondents 


Rtlltlous affiliation Number 


Presbyterian, U. S. A. 49 

Roman Catholic 36 

Northern Baptist 83 

Episcopalian 80 

Church of the Brethem 25 

Methodist 23 

Congregational Christian 22 

Church of God 15 

Total 281 


the respondents is shown in Table 1. 
In the 231 respondents there were 8 
denominations represented — the 
Roman Catholic Church and 7 Pro¬ 
testant denominations. The largest 
number of respondents who returned 
the questionnaires were of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church U.S.A., and the 
smallest number were of the Church 
of God. 

Most of the respondents had been 
out of seminary for several years and 
had been preaching for some time. 
Thus, they spoke from experience and 
not from mere theory. The median 
age was found to be 48.81 years with 
most of the men under 65 years of 
age. 

The educational status of the min¬ 
isters was far above the average. 
Table II shows that all of the men who 
answered the question finished grade 
school; 98.6 per cent finished high 
school; 97.2 per cent finished college; 
and 93.5 per cent finished theological 
school. This is above the average for 
the nation. The latest previous fig¬ 
ures, collected in 1926, reveal that 
only 23 per cent of the Protestant 
town and country pastors were grad¬ 
uates of both college and seminary, 
and that more than half, 53 per cent, 
were not graduates of either. It is 
likely that these figures would be 
slightly higher today, but we may 


TABLE 

II. Educational 

Status of 

Respondents 


Lmi 

Mhool 

Mumbwr 

nishlns 

Per eent 
fintohlns 

Number not 
finishinc 

Number not 

antwerins 

qumtion 

Grade school 

221 


0 

hhbtshm 

High school 

218 

98.6 

3 

10 

College 

212 

97.2 

6 

13 

Theological school 

203 

98.5 

14 

14 
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still be sure that the participants in 
this study were far above the average 
in their educational status.^ 

It is evident that there was a great 
variety in the educational background 
of the respondents. There were 37 dif¬ 
ferent college majors listed by the 161 
men who gave this information. Philo¬ 
sophy was the major of the largest 
number of men, 34, while one man 
majored in physics and another in 
steam electricity. It is probable that 
some of the men decided to go into 
the ministry late in life and would 
have had other majors if they had 
made their decision earlier. Whatever 
the reason, it is rather amazing to 
find such a wide range of college 
majors for men now in the town and 
country ministry. This points to one 
of the real difficulties that seminaries 
face as they take men of varied educa¬ 
tional backgrounds and try to give 
them a uniform curriculum. Yet with 
such a wide variety of backgrounds 
there should be great elasticity in the 
seminary program if it is to meet the 
needs of all of its students. 


^ Luther Fry, The 17. S. Looks at Its 
Churches (New York: Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, 1930), p. 66. 


Some of the majors would be a good 
background for a rural minister, such 
as rural sociology, but a large number 
of them are only remotely related to 
his present work. Often the seminary 
must give almost all of the training 
for rural work and cannot take it for 
granted that the men will have had 
background training in this field in 
college. 

It is startling to discover that of 
the 139 ministers who report their 
seminary major in Table III, only one 
of them majored in the rural church 
in theological school. This fact is 
amazing even though it may be grant¬ 
ed that a town and country minister 
could well major in some other divi¬ 
sion and take some courses in that 
department. Probably many of the 
men did not have an opportunity to 
major in the rural church because 
fifteen years ago very few seminaries 
had courses that field. 

Most of these men were not ade¬ 
quately prepared for their work in 
their formal education. Many of them 
have supplemented this lack by read¬ 
ing, attending conferences and short 
courses, and other methods. The type 


TABLE III. Theological Major of 139 Respondents. 


Major 

Nurebar 

Major 

Number 

Theology 

39 

Philosophy 

2 

Religious Education 

20 

Missions 

2 

Practical Theology 

16 

Canonical Requirements 
Homoletics 

2 

2 

Church History 

15 

Sociology 

2 

Bible 

12 

Dogma and Morals 

1 

New Testament 

11 

Christian Ethics 

1 

None 

8 

Worship 

1 

Psychology 

5 

Rural Church 

1 

Liturgies 

3 

Evangelism 

1 

General 

8 

Language 

1 

Old Testament 

3 


— 

Greek 

3 

Total 

139 
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of educational background that most 
rural ministers have, both in quality 
and quantity, is, however, the chief 
argument for an extensive in-service 
training program for rural ministers. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the men 
answering this question majored in 
theology in seminary. In the com¬ 
ments they revealed that usually this 
was unrelated to life and certainly 
was not very helpful in their work as 
a town and country minister. Al¬ 
though much of the material was 
basic to their work, the ideas had to 
be translated into common language 
before it could be used. This comment 
points to the need for a more func¬ 
tional approach in the seminary cur¬ 
riculum. The religious education work 
was usually oriented toward the 
large city church and more emphasis 
was usually placed on the formal cri¬ 
tical study of the Bible than upon 
the fact that fundamentally it is a 


rural book written for and by rural 
people. 

Activities of Town and Country 
Ministers 

In Table IV the median per cent of 
time spent on the various activities 
is listed in descending order. This 
table gives a picture of the amount 
of time that the respondents to the 
questionnaire spent on their profes¬ 
sional activities. Such a table does 
not give a complete picture of the 
daily activities of the selected pastors 
in this study. In order to secure a 
more adequate conception of the way 
these men spend their time they were 
asked to give a daily account of their 
professional and non-professional ac¬ 
tivities for the past week. Of the total 
respondents, 162 men complied with 
this request. Their daily accounts give 
a very clear conception of the way 
they spend their time, and of the 
wide variety of activities which they 


TABLE IV. Median Percentage of Work Week Ministers Spent on Activities 


Aetivitjr Median Number of 

per cent minietere 


Preparation for and participation in 
regular church services 

Pastoral calls and counselling 

Professional reading 

Work with church groups, youth, men's, 
women's 

Personal devotions 

Committee meetings for church work 

Other activities 

Work for special projects such as 
building church 

Preparation and delivery of talks to 
various groups 

Leadership in community youth work 
(Scouts, 4-H Club, etc.) 

Attending religious conferences 

Performing religious rites (weddings, 
etc.) 

Helping with public school functions 

Cooperating ^th county agent to 
promote better rural life 


24.15 

181 

22.85 

180 

12.26 

159 

5.86 

168 

5.52 

198 

4.68 

164 

4,47 

50 

4.06 

141 

3.86 

163 

3.42 

166 

3.25 

178 

2.18 

186 

1.90 

133 

1.82 

113 
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are called upon to perform. The fol> 
lowing is one of the daily accounts of 
a rural minister: 

Sunday: Rose 7:55. Fixed 
fires. Dressed. Devotions. Break¬ 
fast. Went over sermon and pro¬ 
gram. Worship service 10-11. 
Sunday School 11:00-11:45. In¬ 
vited to dinner. Left at 1:30 P.M. 
and drove twelve miles to a coun¬ 
try church. Preached at two thir¬ 
ty. Called after the service. Got 
home at seven P.M. Invited out 
to supper. Home at 9:45. Made 
five calls during the day. Drove 
twenty-five miles. 

Monday: Rose at eight fifty- 
five. Fixed fires. Devotions. 
Breakfast. Read paper. Prepared 
for funeral. Rested from 11 to 
12:30. Wrote letters. Funeral at 
three P.M. Drove thirty miles. 
Rested. Supper, Presided at 
school board meeting from seven 
to 10 P.M. Got home at 10:15. 
Fed the baby and put him to bed. 
Retired 11:46. 

Tuesday: Rose seven fifty-five. 
Fixed fires. Dressed. Devotions. 
Breakfast. Had company. Stud¬ 
ied for Countywide Leadership 
Training Course which I am to 
teach. Built fire in furnace at 
church for play practice. Listen¬ 
ed at news at twelve thirty. 
Lunch. Kept baby while wife di¬ 
rected a stewardship play. Got a 
haircut. Made four calls. Supper. 
Went to see Senior play at the 
high school. Got babv to sleep. 
Retired at 12 P.M. 

Wednesday: Rose at 8:20. 
Fixed fires. Devotions. Read pa¬ 
per. Breakfast. Fed chickens. 
Sermon preparation. 10:16- 
12:30. Listen to news. Lunch. 
Took care of baby. Signed papers 
to get soldier released. Built fire 
in church for play practice. 
Called from four to seven P.M. 


Supper. Sermon preparation 8-9 
P.M. Studied Leadership Train¬ 
ing Course from nine fifteen to 
ten. Listened to news. Read. Re¬ 
tired eleven P.M. 

Thursday: Rose seven fifteen. 
Fixed fires. Dressed. Devotions. 
Breakfast. Drove forty miles to 

- to Executive Committee 

meeting. Guests at lunch at- 

and-Church of Dr. and Mrs. 

-. Paid income tax. Shopped 

in-. Got home at four thirty 

P.M. Made five calls. Took flow¬ 
ers, chair, and dishes to church. 
Supper. Play at Church by Wom¬ 
en’s Association from seven to 
nine thirty P.M. Social hour aft¬ 
erwards 9:46-10:10. Signed 
checks for School teachers. Re¬ 
tired at 1:30 A.M. (baby rest¬ 
less.) 

Friday: Rose at 8:30. Fixed 
fires. Dressed. Devotions. Read 
paper. Breakfast. 10:10-10:30 
Conference with school sup¬ 
erintendent. Delivered checks. 
Made five calls. Read mail. 
Listened to news. Lunch. 1:00- 
1:30 rested. 1:30-2:30 visitors. 
County superintendent o f 
schools called and asked me to 
speak before county board meet¬ 
ing. Made a call. Rested. Supper. 
7:00-9:30, listened to radio and 
read. 9:30-10:00, sermon prepa¬ 
ration. 

Saturday: Rose at 8:30 
Had a caller who wanted me to 
conduct a funeral. Devotions. 
Read paper. Finished article in 
Church Management Breakfast. 
10:25-12:00 Sermon prepara¬ 
tion. Listened to news. Looked 
over mail. 1:00-3 >30 Sermon 
preparation (finished typing ser¬ 
mon). 2:30 had company. Rest¬ 
ed. Did errands. Supper. Had 
company. Went to town and 
bought groceries. 7:20-9:16 pre- 
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pared funeral sermon. 9:16-9:30 
relaxed. 9:30-10:16 went over 
sermon and church service. 
10:16-10:45 shaved and bathed. 
Retired. 

Sunday: Rose at 7:30. Fixed 
fires. Devotions. Breakfast. Went 
over sermon and program. 
Preached at ten. Drove eight 

miles and preached at - at 

eleven. Drove home. Went out to 
dinner. Funeral at two. Home at 
three thirty. Drove eight miles 

back to -. Called. Supper. 

Preached at seven thirty. Drove 
home. 

The following account gives an ex¬ 
cellent picture of the trials and tribu¬ 
lations of many town and country 
ministers. In a very real way he has 
to be all things to all people; a pastor, 
a preacher, a public relations man, a 
mechanic, one who can fix flats and 
drive school buses, one who can show 
pictures, and cut stencils. Is it possi¬ 
ble to train men adequately for such 
a variety of tasks? Training institu¬ 
tions should be doing a much better 
job than they now are to prepare 
young men for work in the rural 
church. 

My week properly begins on 
Saturday night with a preaching 
service at-followed by a mo¬ 

tion picture. After this I went 
home with one of the ciders and 
ate a midnight lunch. I got home 
about midnight and spent an 
hour or so preparing my sermon 
for Sunday and cutting the bulle¬ 
tin for Sunday Services. Got up 
at 7 A.M. Sunday morning and 
finished preparing sermon. Had 

Miss-mimeograph bulletins. 

Went to church at 9:30 to get 
sound equipment broadcasting 
records from the steeple. Held 


preaching service at-at 10 

A.M. At 10:50 went to-for 

second preaching service. (Re¬ 
ceived two by letter at-, and 

one on baptism and profession 

at -.) After lunch went to 

-driving the bus with Miss 

-driving Command Car and 

took-Sunday School to- 

Church for joint Easter service 
and Egg Hunt. After supper 

went to - Church where I 

preached and then showed the 
picture Courageous Mr. Penn. 

Monday morning was spent in 
correspondence. Monday after¬ 
noon at the garage repairing the 
cars. Monday night I showed the 
picture at -. Tuesday morn¬ 
ing we left for-Presbytery 

and Presbjrterial. Seventeen per¬ 
sons in all; 95 miles of tough 
gravel roads with hairpin turns. 
After a flat tire and several hair- 
raising happenings on the road 

we arrived at-at 2 P.M. 

While at Presbytery I served as 
Chairman of Bills and Overtures 
Comm., Sessional Records 
Comm., Member of Comm, on 
Christian Ed., assisted in sacra¬ 
ment of the Lord's Supper. Ar¬ 
rived home on Wednesday after 
another flat tire, at 7 P.M. and 
stayed up with two of our wom¬ 
en delegates until 11:30 P.M. un¬ 
til their car came for them. On 
Thursday morning I cared for 
two parties who needed clothing, 
and wrote letters; after lunch 
back to the garage for more re¬ 
pairs. Later in the afternoon 
went to see some parties about 
the sale of some church property 
and arranged to meet them on 
Saturday morning. Thursday 
night Lions Club meeting, and 
some reading afterward until 
bed. Friday morning early I 
went to - to get my movie 
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projector repaired. While there 
went out to the University to see 
the Rural Church man about 
plans for the Rural Ministers 
Institute. Back home in a rush to 

attend a church meeting at-. 

-is ninety miles distant. Sat¬ 
urday morning we made the sale 
of the property and set the atone 
on the new property we bought. 
Saturday afternoon to the ga¬ 
rage, where I was chased down 
by the Red Cross Regiona’ Rep 
resentative in charpt* of Fund 
Raising. Saturday night back to 
-again. 

Training of Town and Country 
Ministers for These Activities 

Some significant comparisons can 
be made between Table IV and Table 
V. For instance, the two activities 
that account for the most time of the 
ministers are also the ones for which 


most of the men have received train¬ 
ing. 

In Table V less than half of the men 
indicated that they had received any 
training for specific community acti¬ 
vities, i.e., community youth work, 
helping with public school functions, 
and others. Since the rural church is a 
community institution this lack in 
training is very serious. 

Table VI presents the number of 
men who had no professional training 
for the activities listed. Those acti¬ 
vities which are usually thought of in 
connection with the work of the min¬ 
ister such as preparation for and par¬ 
ticipation in regular church services 
were the activities for which fewer 
men had received no professional 
training. Those activities which were 
related to the job of the minister as 


TABLE V Activities for Which Ministers Received Training 


Activity 


Number of nen Per cent of 

receiving tralninff men receiving 

training 


Pastoral calls and counselling 
Preparation for and participation in 
regular church services 
Work with church groups, youth, 
men’s, women's 
Preparation and delivery of 
talks to various groups 
Performing religious rites 
(weddings, etc.) 

Leadership in community youth 
work (Scouts, 4-H Club, etc.) 
Personal devotions 
Professional reading 
Committee meetings for church 
work 

Cooperating with county agent 
to promote better rural life 
Helping with public school 
functions 
Others 

Work for special projects such 
as building church 
Attending religious conferences 
Median per cent 


147 

142 

106 

99 

97 

77 

75 

71 

68 

49 

44 

41 

38 

36 


63.6 
61.4 

46.8 

42.6 

41.9 

33.3 

32.4 

30.7 

26.1 

21.2 

19.0 

17.7 

16.4 
16.6 
33.3 
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a community leader were the ones 
for which the largest number of men 
had received no training. 

Many ministers are now realizing 


that, in spite of the fact that their 
training is never completed, one 
of the most serious inadequacies in 
the formal training that they do re- 


TABLE VI. Activities for Which Ministers Have Received no Professional 

Training. 


AetlYltr 


Numb«r of mm For omt of 

havliks no pro- profoulonnl 

fMMionnl tninint m«n hAvlnc no 

traininc 


Cooperatina with county aaent to promote better 
rural life 

Leadership in community youth work 
(^outs. 4-H Club, etc.) 

Helping witn public school functions 
Work for special projects such as 
building church 

Work with church groups, youth, 
men’s, women’s 

Committee meetings for church work 
Pastoral calls and counselling 
Others 

Preparation and delivery of talks 
to various groups 

Performing religious rites (weddings, etc.) 
Attending religious conferences 
Professional reading 
Personal devotions 
Preparation for and participation in 
regular church services 
Median per cent 


96 

41.1 

83 

36.9 

69 

29.8 

67 

24.6 

44 

19.0 

87 

16.0 

87 

16.0 

30 

12.9 

26 

10.8 

24 

10.3 

18 

7.7 

18 

7.7 

17 

7.3 

8 

3.4 

— 

17.2 


TABLE VII. 


Activities for Which Ministers Wish Further Training. 


Activity 


Number of men 
neediaf farther 
tnunlns 


Per emt of OMn 
needinn further 
trainins 


Leadership in community youth work 
(Scouts, 4-H Club, etc.) 

(Cooperating with county agent to promote 
better rural life 
Pastoral calls and counselling 
Work with church groups, youth, 
men’s, women’s. 

Helping with public school functions 
Preparation and delivery of talks 
to various groups 
Work for special projects such 
as building church 
Others 

(Committee meetings for church work 
Preparation for and participation in regular 
church services 
Personal devotions 
Professional reading 

Performing religious ntes (weddings, etc.) 
Attending religious conferences 
MMian per cent 


114 

49.8 

108 

46.7 

82 

86.6 

79 

84.2 

61 

22.0 

46 

19.9 

89 

16.9 

36 

16.1 

36 

16.1 

38 

14.2 

28 

12.1 

23 

9.9 

19 

8.8 

16 

6Ui 

— 

21.8 
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ceive is that it often completely fails 
to help them be ready to assume lead¬ 
ership in community life. Table VII 
presents the activities for which min¬ 
isters wish further training. 

Almost half, 49.3 per cent, of the 
ministers desired further training for 
leadership in community youth work 
(Scouts, 4-H Club, and others). A 
large group, 46.7 per cent, would like 
to have further training in how they 
might cooperate with the county 
agent to promote better rural life. The 
facts revealed in this table would in¬ 
dicate that not only many leaders in 
the rural church field but also many 
ministers themselves think that they 
shouM be better trained to do their 
work which is not confined to the 
church but extends to the community 
in which they live. 

There are many methods by which 
ministers have been trained for town 
and country church work. Some of the 
methods are formal but others are 
informal. Too often we have consider¬ 
ed only the formal methods of train¬ 
ing such as that received in college 
and seminary. However, we need to 
consider all methods by which men 
may be trained as we think of the 
total training process. Table VIII pre¬ 
sents the methods by which the 231 
ministers who responded to the ques¬ 
tionnaire used in this study received 
their specific training for town and 
country church work. 

Seventeen methods were listed by 
the 231 respondents to the question¬ 
naire. As would be expected, seminary 
training heads the list with 16.3 per 
cent of the men receiving training in 


these institutions. Although this 
method accounts for the largest per¬ 
centage, it should have a much larger 
percentage than it does. However, 
when most of the respondents were 


TABLE VIII. Methods by Which 231 
Ministers Have Been Specifically 
Trained for Town and Country Work. 


Method 

Number 

Per cent of 
total number 

SeminBr> 

47 

16.3 

Conferences 

46 

16.9 

College 

34 

11.8 

Experience 

28 

0.7 

Farm background 
Summer school 

27 

9.3 

22 

7.6 

Special institutes 

22 

7.6 

No training 

20 

6.6 

Reading 

8 

2.9 

Short courses 
Summer student 

7 

2.4 

services 

Member of farm 

6 

2.0 

organization 

5 

1.7 

Boy Scouts 
Christian Rural 

3 

1.0 

Fellowship 

3 

1.0 

Clinical training 

3 

1.0 

Study groups 

3 

1.0 

Religious survey 

2 

0.7 

Internship 

2 

0.7 

Total numbt. 
methods 

of 


reported 

288’^ 


’ Some ministers had been 
than one method. 

trained by more 


attending seminary there was little 
or no opportunity to receive any 
specific training in town and country 
church work in most of the semin¬ 
aries. It is surprising that so small a 
number, 20, or 6.5 per cent, of the 
men now serving rural churches have 
received no specific training for town 
and country work by any of the meth¬ 
ods listed. There are other methods of 
training available which were not 
listed ,and certainly today there is no 
lack of opportunity for men to receive 
specific training for their work. As 
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some of the men stated in their com¬ 
ments, often it is difficult for a man 
to take advantage of these opportun¬ 
ities because of a lack of time and 
money. However, a growing number 
of men are taking some type of in- 
service training to better equip them 
for their work. 

In Table IX the chief deficiencies in 
the training of town and country min¬ 
isters are listed in descending order 
of frequency mentioned. The defi¬ 
ciency most frequently mentioned was 
a complete lack of any specific semin¬ 
ary training. This might not be as 
true of men who have graduated from 
seminaries in the last five years as it 
is of those who graduated from ten to 
fifteen years ago. This list of deficien¬ 
cies might well be a check list for 
seminaries or other training pro¬ 


grams to use in analyzing their pro¬ 
grams to see whether they are func¬ 
tional or are merely following tradi¬ 
tion. In general, men should be train¬ 
ed to do what they have to do in any 
profession. There is some evidence in 
this table that this is not being done 
in the profession of the ministry. It 
is time that some remedial steps are 
taken. Table VIII lists some of the 
methods which have been undertaken 
to correct this situation, and there is 
some reason to hope that the above 
results would not be found if such 
a survey were undertaken in twenty 
or thirty years. The wide variety of 
the deficiencies makes one realize that 
no one method will be sufficient to 
remedy the situation, but that it will 
take both pre-service and in-service 
training to remove these deficiencies. 


TABLE IX. Chief Reported Deficiencies in the Training of Town and 
Country Ministers. 


Number Number 

Defieieney reporting Deficiency reportins 

deficiency deficiency 


No specific seminary 
training 21 

Understanding rural people 18 

Work of and with rural 
agencies 17 

Pastoral calling 16 

None 11 

No rural background 10 

Rural sociology 10 

'Youth work 10 

Music education 9 

Church building needs 9 

Agricultural training 8 

Farm management 8 

Rural chur^ methods 7 

Seminary course oriented 
toward city 7 

Community centered 
approach 6 

Religious education 6 

Lack of coordinated course 
and field work 6 


Experience 6 

Homiletics 6 

Rural psychology 4 

Recreation 4 

Rural economics 4 

Internship 3 

Boy Scouts 3 

Farm life 3 

Rural philosophy 2 

How make social gospel 
effective 2 

Visual education 2 

4-H Club program 2 

Labor management 
problems 2 

Church finances 2 

Committee organization 2 

Personal devotions 2 

Lack of formal 

education 2 

Handicraft 1 

Bookkeeping 1 

Cooperatives and credit 
unions 1 
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Table X is significant especially be¬ 
cause the men selected for this study 
were those who are successful rural 
pastors as judged by their denomina¬ 
tional leaders. If these men need this 
much further training, and many of 
them have had the advantage of in- 
service training, one might well won¬ 
der what training those who have not 
been so successful should have. This 
table shows that much work needt, to 
be done to give the training to men 
who desire to have it The three 
things that the largest number of men 
wanted further training in were: co¬ 
operation wtih governmental and 
community agencies, scientific agri¬ 
culture, and rural church administra¬ 
tion. It would be difficult for any one 
institution to provide for all of these 
demands for further training, but all 
of the institutions that train rural 


ministers working together could 
easily provide the training that is 
needed. 

The rural minister is not alone in 
his work. There are a large number of 
agencies that are willing to cooperate 
with him in the various aspects of his 
work The denominational boards 
were most helpful to 108 of the men, 
were second in helpfulness to 26, 
ranked third by 15, fourth by 3, and 
fifth by one man. The three agencies 
that were most helpful to the men 
were the denominational boards, the 
United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, and the agricultural colleges. 
Thirty-eight agencies were listed as 
being of assistance to the selected 
ministers in this study. Only two of 
the men reported that they received 
little help from any agency and these 
t>^o surely did not seek help, for there 


TABLE X Further Training Dfsired by Town and Country Ministers 


Number Number 

Type of deeiring Type of deeirinff 

trainiTiK traininir traininK traintuK 


How to work with govern¬ 
mental and community 


agencies 16 

Scientific agriculture 16 

Rural church 

administration 16 

Practical and pastoral 
theology 13 

Rural sociology 11 

Conferences 10 

Rural philosophy 8 

Experience 8 

Recreation 7 

Church building 6 

Persona] evangelism 6 

Rural psychology 6 

Vocal and instrumental 

music 5 

4-H Club work 4 

Rural economics 4 

Rural emphasis in 
seminary 4 

Rural leadership 4 


Youth 4 

Religious education 4 

Internship 4 

Scout work 3 

Visual aidb 3 

How to make social gospel 

effective 2 

Public speaking 2 

Rural life schools 2 

Gardening 2 

Reading rural books 2 

How to lead people 2 

Cooperative movement 2 

Theology and its 

application 2 

Short courses 1 

None 1 

How to use training 1 

A dehionstration project 
involving good practices 1 

Work with Lord’s Acre 
plan 1 

Bible study 1 
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is plenty available merely for the ask¬ 
ing. 

The respondents suggested the 
amount of special college and semin¬ 
ary training for town and country 
work they thought should be given. 
The largest number, 117, suggested 
that there should be a major in rural 
church work for those who were plan¬ 
ning to do this type of work. Sixty-six 
suggested that there be two or three 
quarter courses for these men. Only 
16 men suggested that there be but 
one quarter course in this field in the 
college and seminary curriculum. Six 
men said that all of the seminary 
work should have a rural aspect. Many 
men think that this is a wise sugges¬ 
tion and that there should be some 
seminaries which would orient their 
whole work toward the rural church. 
Two of the men thought that there 
should be no special training for the 
town and country work. ‘‘Any one 
with common sense can make the 
adaptations necessary,” they say. It 
seems that it is difficult for some 
men to make the necessary adapta¬ 
tions, and that some ministers never 
do. These men are decidedly in the 
minority, as can readily be seen by 
examining the data gathered. One 
man thought that all seminary stu¬ 
dents should have lectures in rural 
work whether they planned to do 
town and country work themselves or 
not. This idea has much value in it, 
since the problems of the country 
church cannot be solved by the coun¬ 
try ministers and people themselves 
without the help of those who live in 
urban areas 


The answers to the question, “In 
what way should this special training 
be given?” are found in Table XL 
Seminary courses were favored by 
the largest number of men, 163. Many 
men checked more than one method. 
Special institutes set up for the pur¬ 
pose received the second highest num¬ 
ber of checks, with internships rank¬ 
ing third. The list includes most of the 
methods now being used to train rural 
pastors, and it is quite likely that all 
of these should be used in either the 
pre-service or the in-service training 
programs. Only one man suggested 
that there be no methods used and 
that no special training should be 
given for town and country church 
work. 

TABLE XI Suggested Methods of 
Special Training 


Methods Number 


Seminary courses 163 

Special institutes 115 

Internships 104 

Conferences 82 

College courses 72 

Summer student service IS 

Supervised f'tid work 9 

Guided reacing courses 8 

Visiting successful fields 1 

Summer schools 1 

Study clubs 1 

Correspondence courses 1 

None 1 

Total number of suggestions 671 


Most of the respondents thought 
that both course and field work should 
be given in the seminary training for 
town and country church work, There 
were 179 of the men who checked this 
item in answering the question con¬ 
cerning methods of seminary training 
for rural work. Thirteen thought that 
classroom work alone was enough, and 
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seven thought that supervised field 
work alone was enough. Summer stu¬ 
dent work and internships are not 
always thought of in their relation¬ 
ship to seminary work and this might 
account for the small number who 
checked these two items. 

The respondents were asked to sug¬ 
gest topics that should be taught in 
classroom courses and to rank them 
in order of importance. Rural sociu- 
’''gy received the highest rating, 202, 
with philosophy of rural life coming 
second, with 200 checks. Rural econo¬ 
mics was third, being checked 188 
times, and scientific agriculture was 
fourth, with 166. Scientific agricul¬ 
ture included such topics as animal 
husbandry, soils, crop production, and 
poultry husbandry. Rural church 
methods was in fifth place, checked 
147 times. One might suppose that 
this would be in first or second place, 
or at least in third place. Rural psy¬ 


chology was sixth, checked but three 
times; cooperatives, architecture, and 
evangelistic methods were checked 
but once each. 

This study reveals some of the dif¬ 
ficulties that we face as we try to 
improve the training that is being 
offered for rural church work. It is 
obvious that the seminaries alone can¬ 
not do an adequate job in this field. 
The colleges and universities are in¬ 
terested in helping train better rural 
ministers and many in-service train¬ 
ing programs have been organized to 
help meet the need for further train¬ 
ing. Rural church leaders today are 
beginning to realize that it will take 
dedicated, intelligent, well-trained 
ministers to solve the problems of the 
town and country church. Given these 
leaders, we may well look toward hav¬ 
ing a strong rural church in this coun¬ 
try that will produce the type of 
leadership we so desperately need in 
these days. 



Differential Selective Service Rejection Rates for the 
Rural Social Areas of Missouri* 
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ABSTRACT 

This article summarizes the testing: of the hypothesis that rejection rates 
are correlated with certain selected indices of social and economic conditions 
which differentiate the rural social areas in Missouri, and that the variations 
in these rates are evident in differential ecological patterns within the state. 
Indices of social and economic conditions and rejection rates for these areas 
are analyzed, as well as the correlations and significance of differences in rates 
for the respective areas. 


RESUMEN 

Este artjculo resume las pruebas de la hipotesis que las proporciones de 
rechazamiento se correlacionan con ciertos indices especiales de condiciones 
sociales y econdmicas que diferencian las dreas rurales sociales en Missouri, y 
que las variaciones en estas proporciones se notan en normas ecologicas difer- 
entes dentro del estado. Sc analizan indices de condiciones sociales y economicas 
y las proporciones de rechazamiento en estas areas asi como las correlaciones 
y la importancia de diferencias en proporciones de las areas respectivas. 


I. Hypothesis 

The hypothesis to be tested in this 
paper is that rejection rates are cor¬ 
related with certain selected indices 
of social and econpmic conditions 
which differentiate the rural social 
areas in Missouri, and that the varia¬ 
tions in these rates are evident in dif¬ 
ferential ecological patterns within 
the state. The rural social areas, as 
presented by Lively and Gregory in 
their monograph. Rural Social Areas 
in Missouri,* were used as the basis 
for formulating this hypothesis, and 
rejection rates were calculated for 


* This paper is based on a chapter of a 
Ph.D. dissertation. Selective Service Rejec¬ 
tees in Mieeouri: An Ecological and Statis¬ 
tical Study, University of Missouri, 1946. 
t University of Missouri. 

' Charles E. Lively and Cecil L. Gregory, 
Rural Social Areas in Missouri. Missouri 
AES Research Bulletin 305 (Columbia, 
1939). 


the rural social areas as indicated in 
their study. The testing of the hypo¬ 
thesis will consist of an analysis of 
the differences in rejection rates for 
these areas. 

11. Method 

Each county in the state has only 
one Selective Service board except 
Buchanan, Greene, Jackson, Jasper, 
and St. Louis counties. In those hav¬ 
ing more than one, all local boards 
within the county were combined so 
that rejection rates could be calculat¬ 
ed on the basis of counties for the en¬ 
tire state. Counties were then group¬ 
ed according to the rural social areas, 
for which rejection rates were calcu¬ 
lated. Since the statistical indices 
used by Lively and Gregory in deter¬ 
mining the rural social areas were 
available, correlations between some 
of these indices and rejection rates 
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were computed. The critical ratios of the differences between the areas, 
the differences in rejection rates in HI. Description of the Areas 
the rural social areas were also com- Figure I shows the location of the 
puted, as a second method of testing six major social areas. This map was 


Figure 1. Rural Social Areas In Missouri. 
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nnade on the basis of the six regfions 
indicated by Lively and Gregory, and 
the brief description of the areas in 
the following paragraphs is likewise 
taken from Rural Social Areas in 
Missouri. The general conditions in 
each area will be described, and three 
indices, the farm plane of living, the 
rural non-farm plane of living, and 
literacy and general education of the 
population, will be given. 

Area A, including 11 northwestern 
Missouri counties, is generally con¬ 
sidered one of the better rural sec¬ 
tions in the state. Indices of literacy, 
education, social participation, and 
standard of living indicate that it is 
far above the average for Missouri. 
The birth rate is lower and the size 
of family smaller in Area A than in 
poorer sections. Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, located in this group of coun¬ 
ties, undoubtedly exert an urban in¬ 
fluence over partq of the area. The 
following indices, when compared 
with the state average of 100, show 
that the planes of living are the high¬ 
est in the state, except for Area F: 
index of farm plane of living, 154.4; 
index of non-farm plane of living, 
142.4; index of literacy and general 
education of the population, 121.5. 

' Area B is composed of 51 counties, 
including all those north of the Mis¬ 
souri River, except the ones in Area 
A, and a group of counties south of 
the Missouri River along the Kansas 
border. Indices of standard of living 
indicate that Area B is somewhat 
lower than Area A, but above the av¬ 
erage for the state. Again, urban cul¬ 
ture traits hfive probably diffused to 


the sections which are near St. Louis. 
The lowest birth rates for rural re¬ 
gions are found in this area. The in¬ 
dex of farm plane of living is 119.6, 
the index of rural non-farm plane of 
living is 108.1, and the index of lit¬ 
eracy and general education of the 
population is 115.5. 

Area C, the Ozark border region 
comprising 33 counties located in the 
southern part of the state, is in an in¬ 
termediate position between the so¬ 
cial and economic conditions found in 
the North and those prevailing in the 
South. Fairly high birth rates and 
large families are characteristics of 
Area C. The index of farm plane of 
living is 77.7, the index of rural non¬ 
farm plane of living is 86.4, and the 
index of literacy and general educa¬ 
tion of the population is 87.6. These 
indices are below the average for the 
entire state. 

Area D, the Ozark Mountain sec¬ 
tion of Missouri, consists of 11 coun¬ 
ties. As it appears on a map of Mis¬ 
souri, this area is divided into two 
groups of counties, but both groups 
are joined in a subregion that extends 
down into Arkansas. High birth rates 
and large families, limited social par¬ 
ticipation, and low standards of edu¬ 
cation characterize the area. The in¬ 
dex of farm plane of living is 48.5, 
the index of rural non-farm plane of 
living is 69.7, and the index of liter¬ 
acy and general education of the pop¬ 
ulation is 71.9. 

Area £ is composed of 7 counties 
known as the Southeast Missouri 
Lowlands. This area has the highest 
proportion of Negroes in the popula- 
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tion for rural Missouri. Mobility 
rates are high and the density of ru¬ 
ral population is high because of the 
large tamilies and small farms. The 
index of farm plane of living is 43.5, 
the index of rural non-farm plane of 
living is 68.6, and the index of liter¬ 
acy and general education of the pop¬ 
ulation is 57.1. These are the lowest 
indices found in the state. 

Area F is St. Louis i/ounty, but 
does not include St. Louis City. Al¬ 
though the percentage of people liv¬ 
ing on farms is low, 64.6 per cent of 
the population is classified as rural. 
This does not give a correct picture 
of the county, because a large number 
of persons who work in St. Louis City 
are classified as rural simply because 
they live in communities with a popu¬ 
lation of less than 2,600. A large part 
of the county is made up of upper- 
class suburbanites. The index of farm 
plane of living is 203.4, the index of 
rural non-farm plane of living is 

268.2, and the index of literacy and 
general education of the population is 

90.2. 

The foregoing desciiption shows 
that the indices of planes of living 
and education of the rural social 
areas decrease from Area A through 
Area E. While Area F ranks highest 
in the state, it may be thought of as 
a separate unit, as discussed in the 
preceding paragraph. 

IV. Rejection Rates 

Inasmuch as the indices of the so¬ 
cial and economic data used in deter¬ 
mining the rural social areas were for 
the entire rural population in the 
counties, the rejection rates given in 


this paper were likewise computed 
for the total number of whites and 
Negroes examined. The data for this 
study are the results of the examina¬ 
tions of 310,381 men 18 through 37 
years of age from all of the local 
boards in Missouri who were exam¬ 
ined as of September 15, 1943, 284,- 
084 of whom were whites, and 26,297, 
Negroes. Of this group, 80,964 were 
rejected for military service—70,993 
whites and 9,971 Negroes. Since it 
was possible to secure enlistment and 
induction statistics only for the en¬ 
tire group 18 through 37, rather than 
by specific ages, from the National 
Selective Service Invt.ntory of Sep¬ 
tember 16,1943, this study deals with 
that age group from the beginning of 
Selective Service to the date of the 
above mentioned inventory. 

In 1943, state medical officers of the 
Selective Service System were order¬ 
ed by Natic.iial Selective Service to 
review the causes of rejection of all 
rejectees in every local board in the 
state. For this purpose a list of re¬ 
jectees from each local board was 
submitted to the medical officer. The 
cause of rejection recorded for each 
individual was the one indicated by 
the examining physician as the chief 
disqualifying defect. The causes of re¬ 
jection were classified into 26 cate¬ 
gories for medical reasons and one 
category for non-medical reasons. 
The total rejection rates reported are 
for, medidal and non-medical reasons. 
The medical rejection rates comprise 
two main categories of causes, non¬ 
psychiatric and psychiatric. Rejec¬ 
tions for psychoses, psychoneuroses. 
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and educational and mental deficiency 
were classified as psychiatric, and all 
other medical causes were classified 
as non-psychiatric. The total number 
of rejectees in each local board as of 
September 15, 1943 was added to the 
number of men 18 through 37 who 
had been inducted or enlisted from 
that local board to form the total 
number of men examined. The rejec¬ 
tion rates reported in this paper are 
the number rejected per 1,000 men 
examined.^ 

The total rejection rates for the 
regions are as follows: Area A, 208.6; 
Area B, 247.5; Area C, 280.5; Area D, 
339.7; Area E, 368.7; and Area F, 
219.1. When these rates are compared 
with the indices of the farm plane of 
living for the same areas, one finds 
that as the index of plane of living 
declines the rate of rejection in¬ 
creases, except for Area F. The index 
of farm plane of living is higher in 
Area F than in any* other area, but 
the rejection rate of 219.1 is higher 


' Inasmuch as the total number examined 
in this study includes, in addition to the 
men inducted through Selective Service, 
those who enlisted, the rates reported here¬ 
in are lower than the rates for Missouri as 
reported in the sample studies made by the 
National Selective Service. 


than the rate of 208.6 for Area A. 
Area A has the second highest index 
of farm plane of living, but has the 
lowest rejection rate. Although there 
is a high percentage of urban popula¬ 
tion in Areas A and F, it must be re¬ 
membered that the men in Area A 
were rejected either by the local 
board physician or at the induction 
station at Fort Leavenworth, and 
that men from Area F were rejected 
either by the local board physician 
or at the induction station at Jeffer¬ 
son Barracks. Since it is improbable 
that two groups of physicians serving 
different areas would maintain identi¬ 
cal standards of rejection, it is possi¬ 
ble that the rejection rate at Fort 
Leavenworth was lower than that at 
Jefferson Barracks. This difference 
between the two induction stations 
may account, either in part or in 
whole, for the irregularity between 
Areas F and A. 

The rejection rate for Missouri is 
260.9; Areas A, B, and F have rates 
below the average for the state. Areas 
C, D, and E have rates higher than 
the state average. In the previous 
discussion of indices of the rural so¬ 
cial areas, it was shown that Areas 


* Figure 1. Rural Social Areas in Missouri 

TABLE I. Indices of Planes of Living and Literacy, and Rutection Rates of the 
Six Major Rural Social Areas 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

P 

Index of Farm Plane of Living 

164.4 

119.6 

77.7 

48.6 

43.6 

208.4 

Index of Rural Non-farm Plane of Living 

142.4 

108.1 

86.4 

69.7 

68.6 

268.2 

Index of Literacy and General Education 

121.6 

116.6 

87.6 

71.9 

67.1 

90.2 

Total Rejection Rate 

m.6 

247.6 

280.6 

339.7 

368.7 

219.1 

Total Medical Rate 

200.4 

241.3 

276.6 

336.6 

361.6 

218JS 

Total Non-nsychiatric Rate 

Total Psychiatric Rate 

166.9 

186.6 

192.4 

214.3 

240.9 

171.2 

83.6 

66.7 

83.2 

121.3 

120.6 

47.0 
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A, B, and F were better than the 
state average, while Areas C, D, and 
E ranked lower. Table I shows the in¬ 
dices or the farm plane of living, ru¬ 
ral non-farm plane of living, and lit¬ 
eracy and general education of the 
population, as well as the total rejec¬ 
tion rate, the medical rate, the non¬ 
psychiatric rate, and the psychiatric 
rate for the six rural social areas. 

The indices of the farm plane of 
living, the rural non-farm plane of 
living, and literacy and general edu¬ 
cation of the population were selected 
as factors to be correlated with the 
total, the medical, the non-psychia¬ 
tric, and the psychiatric rejection 
rates. All of the correlations were 
negative, which means that as the in¬ 
dices of the rural social areas de¬ 
creased, rejection rates increased. 
The correlations between the total, 
medical, non-psychiatric, and psychi¬ 
atric rejection rates and the index of 
rural farm plane of living and the in¬ 
dex of literacy and general education 
of the population were all statistical¬ 
ly significant. The correlations be¬ 
tween these four categories of rejec¬ 
tion rates and the index of rural non¬ 
farm plane of living were not statis¬ 
tically significant, but did show some 
relationship. 

The second method of testing the 
differences in rejection rates between 
the rural social areas was to compute 
the critical ratios of these differences. 
This test was used to determine 
whether the differential rejection 
rates constitute significant differ¬ 
ences or may be the result of a chance 
grouping of counties. Since Area F 


consists of St. Louis County, and 
since there are no county variations 
in the area, it was not compared with 
the other areas in making this test. 
The standard errors of the means of 
the total, medical, non-psychiatric, 
and psychiatric rates for the counties 
in Areas A, B, C, D, and E were com¬ 
puted. Since the rates increase from 
Area A through Area E with the ex¬ 
ception of the psychiatric rates in 
Areas D and E, which are about the 
same, whenever a significant differ¬ 
ence was found between Areas A and 

B, and between Areas B and C, it 
was assumed that there was a signi¬ 
ficant difference between Areas A and 

C. The social areas were compared in 
the following manner: Areas A and 

B, Areas B and C, Areas C and D, 
and Areas D and E. 

The differences between the areas 
for the total and the medical rejec¬ 
tion rates ar* all clearly significant 
except those between D and E. As in¬ 
dicated in the description of the 
areas, the difference between D and 
E is small. The critical ratio of the 
difference between A and B for non¬ 
psychiatric rejections is probably sig¬ 
nificant, but the difference between B 
and C 18 probably not significant. 
However, when A is compared with 

C, the difference between the two 
areas is clearly significant. The dif¬ 
ferences between C and D, and D and 
E, for non-psychiatric i ejections, are 
clearly significant. 

AYialysis of psychiatric rejection 
rates indicates that all of the critical 
ratios are clearly significant except 
that of Area D and E. The absolute 
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difference between D and E was only 
0.7 and one would not expect this dif¬ 
ference to be sifirniftcant. All of the 
differences between the rural social 
areas for the total, medical, non-psy¬ 
chiatric, and psychiatric rejection 
rates are significant except the differ¬ 
ences between D and E for the total 
medical, and psychiatric rates, and 
those between A and B, and B and C, 
for non-psychiatric rates. 

V. Conclusion 

The hypothesis that rejection rates 
are correlated with certain selected 
indices of social and economic condi¬ 
tions which differentiate the rural so¬ 
cial areas in Missouri, and that the 
variations in these rates are evident 
in differential ecological patterns 
within the state, has been tested. It 
was found, in the first place, that the 
correlations between the indices of 
farm plane of living and literacy and 
general education of .the population, 
and the total, medical, non-psychia¬ 
tric, and psychiatric rejection rates 
were all significant. The correlations 
between rejection rates and the index 
of rural non-farm plane of living 
showed some relationship, but it was 


not sufficiently high to be considered 
significant. 

It was found, in the second place, 
that all of the differences between the 
rural social areas for the total, medi¬ 
cal, non-psychiatric, and psychiatric 
rejection rates were signihcant, with 
two exceptions. The first was that 
the differences between D and E were 
not significant except for the medical 
rates. Areas D and E are adjacent 
and have many characteristics in 
common. The other exception was for 
non-psychiatric rates for Areas A, 
B, and C. The difference between A 
and B was probably significant, but 
that between B and C was probably 
not significant. However, the differ¬ 
ence betvreen A and C was clearly 
significant. 

In the third place, when the total, 
medical, non-psychiatric, and psychi¬ 
atric rejection rates for the rural so¬ 
cial areas were presented graphically, 
a definite ecological pattern was ob¬ 
served for the variations in rejection 
rates within the state. These differ¬ 
ential ecological patterns within the 
state are similar to the ecological pat¬ 
tern of the rural social areas as deter¬ 
mined by Lively and Gregory. 



Salient Features of Social Organization in a Typical 
County of the General and Self-Sufficin^r Farm Resrion* 

By Frank D. Alexander^ and Robert E, GaUowayf 


ABSTRACT 

Sodal organization in this typical county of the General and Self-sufficing 
Farm Region has been greatly influenced by topography and distribution ox 
natural resources. In its early history these factors favored the development 
of strong neighborhoods. Since about 1900 they have united with other factors 
to develop a dominant central zone following a north-south line of communica¬ 
tion. Although in this zone more highly organized communities have developed, 
group life remains predominantly informal, familistic, and primary. Simple 
and informal group relationships, limited economic resources in some fields, 
and failure to utilize fully other possible resources have led to dependency on 
the outside world. County-consciousness has grown as the county has increas¬ 
ingly served as a channel wherebv State and Federal agencies have come to 
serve local needs. Hypotheses for further research in the fields of both ecology 
and social organization are indicated. 

RESUMEN 

La organizacidn social en este coadado (municipio) tipico de U regidn 
general agrfcola que se basta a sf misma ha si do giandemente influida por la 
topograffa y la distribucidn de recursos naturales. £n su primera historia estos 
factores favorecieron el desarrollo de vecindarios potentes. Desde cerca de 1900 
se han unido a otros factores para desarrollar una zona central dominante que 
sigue una Ifnea de comunicacidn de norte a sur. Aunque cn esta zona se han 
desarrollado comunidades m&s altamente organizadas, la vida del grupo es adn 
predominantemente informal, familiar, y primaria. Las relaciones simples e 
informales de grupos, los recursos econdmicos limitados en algunos campos, y 
el no haber utilizado completamente otros recursos han causado dependencia 
del mundo extenor. Consciencia del condado ha crecido gdn el condado ha 
servido de vfa para las agencias federales y estatales que han venido a servir 
necesidades locales. Se inaican hipoteses para otras investigaciones en los cam¬ 
pos de la ecologfa y la organizacidn social. 


Introduction 

Rabun County, located in north¬ 
eastern Georgia, belongs to the South¬ 
ern Appalachian Mountain subregion 
of the General and Self-sufficing 
Farm Region which extends from 
Maine southwestward along the Ap¬ 
palachian Mountains, fanning out in- 

* The material for this paper was taken 
from a study of social organization in Rabun 
County, Georgia, still in manuscript form. 
Most of the field investigation for the study 
was done by Robert E. Galloway during the 
eariy part of 1946. 

t Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee and including the 
Ozark Mountain area of Missouri, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. It is one of 
26 counties in this and other farming 
regions of the nation in which the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics is 
conducting studies of rural social or¬ 
ganization. Although the diversity 
within the General and Self-sufficing 
region is considerable, certain dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics are dis¬ 
coverable in varying degrees of inten¬ 
sity throughout the area. 
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Rabun County possesses in an un¬ 
usual degree most of its region's ba¬ 
sic characteristics, so much so that it 
is not entirely incorrect to designate 
it as typical of the region. It resem¬ 
bles its region in high ratio of popu¬ 
lation to natural resources, in simple 
and unmechanized farming opera¬ 
tions directed toward subsistence, in 
generally low standards and levels of 
living, in group life that is largely in¬ 
formal and familistic with the neigh¬ 
borhood often exhibiting more vitali¬ 
ty than the community, and in indi¬ 
vidualistic attitudes which, although 
still strong, have weakened somewhat 
during the past 15 years. Only in the 
absence of specialized crops, of a ful¬ 
ly developed tourist business, and of 
skills and crafts does the county rank 
low on regional characteristics. 

Ecological Influences 

Topography and distribution of 
natural resources were foremost in 
determining the dispersed and isolat¬ 
ed settlement pattern which for many 
years characterized Rabun County. 
The tillable soils are located in the 
narrow creek and river valleys, but 
these valleys along the streams are 
not continuous because in many 
places the mountains press close 
along the stream banks These discon¬ 
nected valleys became isolated pock¬ 
ets where compact neighborhoods 
with numerous kinship ties devel¬ 
oped. Since there were many of these 
isolated neighborhoods, small schools 
and churches became fairly numerous 
throughout the county. 

These neighborhoods were primary 
groups. The prevalence of blood and 


marital ties gave to neighborhoods 
the character of extended families. In 
such a setting, informal relationships 
were predominant. There were few 
formal organizations; the churches 
and schools were operated very infor¬ 
mally. Since each farm home was a 
rather complete economy in itself and 
standards of living seldom rose above 
the ability of this domestic economy 
to meet them, there was no real need 
for formal organizations. Each little 
neighborhood with its churches, its 
school, its self-sufficient farms and its 
mutual aid practices was a world in 
itself, so that county-wide social or¬ 
ganization was limited to a few politi¬ 
cal interests. 

Since about 1900, several develop¬ 
ments have resulted in a concentra¬ 
tion of population (Figure 1) and a 
more complex social organization in 
a central belt extending north and 
south through the county. In this belt 
are the county's five incorporated vil¬ 
lages with 28 per cent of its total pop¬ 
ulation (1940). One of the villages, 
the county seat, gained 369 per cent 
in population between 1900 and 1940. 
Prior to 1900, less than half the coun¬ 
ty's population lived in the central 
belt; but by 1940, three-fourths lived 
there. 

Again, as in the early settlement 
pattern, topography and distribution 
of natural resources have had impor¬ 
tant influences in this change, but 
this time they worked less indepen¬ 
dently and more in combination with 
other factors. First, through this 
north-south central belt came the rail¬ 
road following the natural route of 
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transportation provided by the topog¬ 
raphy. This initiated the tourist bus¬ 
iness in the central belt where it has 
largely remained. Later, the purchase 
of land for power developments up¬ 
rooted farm families in the western 
part of the county. Many of them 
moved into the central belt to work on 
the power plants being built there; 
other families from both within and 
without the county also located there 
for the same reason. Next came land 
purchases for the establishment of a 
national forest reserve. These pui- 
chases expanded from both the east 


and west sides of the county; fami¬ 
lies were forced out of the more iso¬ 
lated coves and some of them settled 
in the central belt. Then came the im¬ 
proved highway and automobiles 
which increased the tourist business 
and led to supplying roadside ser¬ 
vices. During the 1930*s, improved 
secondary roads and the establish¬ 
ment of agricultural and welfare 
agencies at the county seat turned 
more people toward this area. 

Furthermore, the northern part of 
the central zone contains the largest 
extent of cultivatable soil in the coun- 
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ty, and the richest. There, more sons 
of farmers have remained to farm. 
Others who were displaced from 
farms other parts of the county as 
a result of land purchases by the gov¬ 
ernment or the power company have 
sought to locate there, whenever pos¬ 
sible. 

The increased density of popula¬ 
tion in the central belt and accom¬ 
panying decline in the hinterlands 
have altered considerably the social 
and economic structure of the coun¬ 
ty. The old neighborhood groupings 
that lie outside the central belt have 
sometimes been disorganized, and al¬ 
most everywhere their importance 
has declined. Their depopulation has 
created diflicult problems in the main¬ 
tenance of public roads and schools. 
The per capita cost of services in 
these areas is high and is looked upon 
by some of the citizens as an unwar¬ 
ranted burden on taxpayers. 

Within the central belt have devel¬ 
oped the county’s better organized 
communities with their village trade 
centers whose business and service es¬ 
tablishments have given the belt eco¬ 
nomic dominance in the county (Fig¬ 
ure 2). The more adequate establish¬ 
ments here have attracted the patron¬ 
age of those who remained in the hin¬ 
terlands, so that the old outlying re¬ 
tail and service establishments have 
been gradually forced out of business. 
Along with the concentration of busi¬ 
ness in communities of the central 
zone has come the location of consoli¬ 
dated schools there (Figure 3). Vil¬ 
lage churches have attracted some 
farm people, but the old neighbor¬ 


hood churches have more successfully 
resisted the movement toward the 
central belt than have schools and 
country businesses. The consolidated 
schools with their basketball teams 
have become recreational centers and, 
with the motion picture theater at 
the county seat, are a valued part of 
the lifp of the people living in or as¬ 
sociated with the institutions of the 
central belt. The location of the wel¬ 
fare and agricultural agencies at the 
county seat has not only given that 
place a heightened importance but 
has increased the county-wide con¬ 
tacts of the people and made them 
more aware of their county as a com¬ 
munity. 

The central belt presents two dis¬ 
tinctly different pictures. On the one 
hand, in and around its villages as 
well as along the mam highway con¬ 
necting them are a number of mar¬ 
ginal families who live in extremely 
poor houses and make their living at 
seasonal work on farms or at other 
liart-time jobs. On the other hand, 
under the leadership of the better- 
trained and more well-to-do people in 
the villages a demand has risen which 
is bringing better educational and 
other public facilities to the county. 

As contrasted with the rest of the 
county, the central belt is relatively 
urban. It relies more on a money 
economy, although gardens and cows 
provide many of the villagers with 
some food. Social contacts are dis¬ 
tinctly more secondary than in the 
hinterlands, but even in the central- 
belt villages a primary group atmos¬ 
phere continues to prevail. 
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Informal Group Behavior Dominant 

In Rabun County the family sur¬ 
passes all other groups in the allegi¬ 
ance it commands. Although by no 
means equally important, neighbor¬ 
hood and kinship groupings occupy a 
significant place in the life of the peo¬ 
ple. Social interaction within these 
three groups is largely informal 

Although there are subtle pres¬ 
sures making for uniformity in the 
relationship of family members, there 
are no rigid or formalized rules. Eti¬ 
quette, husband-wife and parent- 
child relationships, emotional ties, di¬ 
vision of labor, etc., tend to be work¬ 
ed out within each family group with¬ 
out any insistence on set patterns, 
certainly without any emphasized 
self-conscious following of rules. 
Many of the conventionalities which 
are required by so-called “polite" so¬ 
ciety are ignored in the farm families 
of Rabun County. Compared with 
more sophisticated family relation¬ 
ships, the interaction among mem¬ 
bers of these families might be con¬ 
sidered rather rustic and inconsider¬ 
ate. Yet beneath the surface the emo¬ 
tional ties among family members 
are strong. Older children assume the 
care of brothers and sisters without 
compulsion. A real sense of mutual 
dependency arises from functioning 
together in obtaining the necessities 
of life. The stranger who quickly ac¬ 
commodates himself to the informal 
manners of the typical family finds a 
hearty welcome, but “smart" city 
folk are disliked. 

For many years the neighborhood 
groups were self-sufficient, each with 


its cross-roads store, its school, and 
its churches. Although neighborhoods 
have declined in importance, they 
continue to be fairly strong. Neigh¬ 
borhood interaction is informal—peo¬ 
ple visit frequently, swap labor, and 
in case of sickness or death readily 
extend mutual aid. When common 
problems arise, as the cleaning of a 
graveyard or repairing a church 
building, the men just get together 
and do the job; but this is less com¬ 
mon than in former days. If the 
neighborhood is called upon by the 
county, state or nation to take part in 
a drive, the individual who usually 
takes the lead in the church, or regu¬ 
larly assumes responsibility when an 
emergency arises, must personally 
undertake the canvass or it will not 
be done at all. 

Although kinship groups show a 
high degree of concentration within 
neighborhood they usually extend 
beyond these limits. Kinship ties are 
often influential in church and other 
neighborhood activities. Even coun¬ 
ty-wide organizations sometimes feel 
the influence of these informal 
groups. Visiting among related fam¬ 
ilies has declined somewhat but large 
family reunions are held. On Satur¬ 
days there is much visiting among 
relatives on the streets of the county 
seat. However, some kinship groups 
have grown so large they have almost 
completely lost their in-group char¬ 
acter. 

The dominance of primary group 
experiences with their hifh degree of 
informality is reflected m the struc¬ 
ture and function of foimal organi- 
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zations in the county. Thus the neigh¬ 
borhood horizon and way of doing 
things are an obstacle to community¬ 
wide organizations where structure 
and function have to be conceptual¬ 
ized. Leaders who have customarily 
assumed neighborhood responsibil¬ 
ities and more or less informally in¬ 
vited their friends to help out are lost 
when they have to operate on a sec¬ 
ondary level. Even when county-wide 
or community-wide formal organiza¬ 
tions are established, informal action 
is preferred and the formal organiza¬ 
tion functions informally. Commit¬ 
tees fail to meet; a natural leader as¬ 
sumes responsibility and operates in¬ 
dividually ; the structure of the form¬ 
al organization ends with the paper 
on which it is written. 

Simple and informal social organi¬ 
zation was fairly adequate for meet¬ 
ing the people’s basic needs until re¬ 
cent years. Then came the invasion of 
higher standards of living from with¬ 
out, at the same time that a decline 
was taking place in the traditional 
self-sufficient economy. The old ways 
of meeting wants and obtaining se¬ 
curity failed. Certain economic and 
welfare developments which would 
have helped satisfy new needs and 
obtain for the people a higher degree 
of security have not materialized be¬ 
cause, although the old patterns of 
group actidn were too obsolete to be 
effective, th$y inhibited new social in¬ 
ventions through which these devel¬ 
opments mifht have been realized. 

Increasing t)epenilency on Outside 

Before 19|)0 the people of Rabun 
County, hav^g little contact with the 


outside world, were practically self- 
sufficient. As measured by local stand¬ 
ards, its farms and forests provided 
an adequate living. The county’s econ¬ 
omy was mainly geared to self-suf¬ 
ficiency, and neither the standards of 
living of the outside world nor those 
of the present day were known. How¬ 
ever, as isolation grew less in the last 
45 years, a division of labor in pro¬ 
viding goods and services, along with 
those goods and services, invaded the 
county. This invasion made difficult 
the survival of many features of the 
domestic economy and created new 
wants, which the economy could not 
satisfy. Thus the county has become 
increasingly dependent on the out¬ 
side. Its public schools could not op¬ 
erate as they do for more than two 
months without State funds. Its 
health and welfare departments re¬ 
ceive much help from State and Fed¬ 
eral sources. Its highways have been 
and are being built mostly with out¬ 
side funds. Even the churches are 
partially supported by denomination¬ 
al contributions. Although the fact is 
somewhat less evident, the farmers, 
too, have received considerable fi¬ 
nancial assistance in recent years 
through the various Federal agricul¬ 
tural programs which have attempted 
to help them to adjust to the economy 
of the great society from which they 
can no longer remain detached. 

Explanation for this growing ac¬ 
ceptance of outside aid is to be found 
mainly in three directions: (1) lim¬ 
ited economic resources in some 
fields, (2) failure to utilize fully oth¬ 
er possible resources, and (3) a tra- 
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ditionally simple and informal social 
organization. 

For many years, simple, general, 
and self-sufficient farming has been 
the principal occupation of the peo¬ 
ple, but much that passes under the 
name of farming scarcely deserves 
the name. Underemployment of farm¬ 
ers is extensive, if unrecognized 
There is not enough farm work 
to keep all of them busy all of the 
time. The people grow most of their 
food, but cash incomes are low. The 
physical environment has set limita¬ 
tions on agriculture. Because of the 
land purchases by the Forest Service 
and a private power company, the rel¬ 
atively small amount of available cul- 
tivatable land has decreased over the 
years. With the removal of land from 
agriculture and a fairly steady in¬ 
crease in population, the number of 
people living on the land is excessive 
from an economic viewpoint. More¬ 
over, the cultivatable land is so brok¬ 
en by mountains and ridges that fields 
are irregular and small, prohibiting 
effective use of farm machinery. Be¬ 
cause of these and other less import¬ 
ant factors, incomes from farming 
are low. 

Except for sawmilling, industry 
here has always been negligible. For 
other than forest industry, the coun¬ 
ty has little to offer in the way of raw 
materials. Moreover, in instances 
where industries have considered lo¬ 
cating in the county, little encourage¬ 
ment has been given by local business 
people. 

The tourist business had a promis¬ 
ing beginning but has not developed 


to the extent that available natural 
resources could have made possible. 
The people have never foreseen the 
real possibilities in this business and 
their own low standards of living 
have handicapped the services they 
have offered. 

The simple, informal social organi¬ 
zation which for many years satisfied 
the needs of the people has become so 
deeply rooted in their value system 
that it is an obstacle to the formal or¬ 
ganization that modern society re¬ 
quires for effective functioning. As a 
result, the people have not been able 
to bring group action to bear on ad¬ 
justing to many of their present-day 
needs. 

Because of the conditions described 
above, the people have been both un¬ 
willing and unable to respond effect¬ 
ively either to the changes in their 
self-sufficient economy which contact 
with the OUT bide world has forced on 
them or to the prevailing standards 
of living of the outside. But the out¬ 
side world has been dynamic. Some¬ 
thing approaching its standards of 
education, welfare, health, ways of 
earning a living, and income have 
been imperatives for people every¬ 
where. So it was that the outside, 
often through governmental agencies, 
has introduced improvements in these 
fields. 

The process by which the people 
have come to depend on the outside 
for assistance in the maintenance of 
ba*sic public services and the improve¬ 
ment of their farm economy has not 
been uniform. In the case of health 
facilities there was local recognition 
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of needs. Although some local doctors 
apparently may have used compulsion 
rather than education in introducing 
new facilities, other local leaders and 
a number of the other citizens clearly 
recognized the need for these fa¬ 
cilities. In the case of consolidation 
of schools and compulsory attend¬ 
ance, there was at first little feeling 
of need; the new patterns were 
brought into the county by the state 
department of education. By degrees 
the people are accepting these educa¬ 
tional improvements and are now ac¬ 
tively seeking outside assistance to 
carry them further. 

On the whole, attitudes of resist¬ 
ance to outside help have not been as 
strong as might be expected. Most 
opposition has occurred because of 
agency “red tape“—opposition which 
is undoubtedly rooted in the tradi¬ 
tionally informal group behavior of 
the people. But what would appear 
on superficial examination as resist¬ 
ance to outside interference is often 
nothing of the kind. It is simply the 
failure of outside agencies to recog¬ 
nize the conceptual and habitual back¬ 
ground of the people in terms of so¬ 
cial organization. These people have 
little apperceptive basis for under¬ 
standing complex social organiza¬ 
tions. For example, the F.S.A. med¬ 
ical and dental associations, now de¬ 
funct here, were attempts to have 
people participate in social organiza¬ 
tion so much more complex than they 
had known that they simply had no 
understanding of the structure or 
techniques required for maintaining 
them. 


As the county has come to depend 
more on the outside, the individual 
citizens have come to depend more on 
the county as an administrative unit, 
for the county has become an im¬ 
portant instrument through which 
the outside, particularly State and 
Federal agencies, has brought assist¬ 
ance to the people. This has meant 
that, more than ever before, the peo¬ 
ple look immediately to their county 
government and the agencies allied 
with it for basic public services and 
guidance in their farming. So, para¬ 
doxically, out of a growing depend¬ 
ence on the outside has emerged a 
more vigorous county community that 
performs many new functions. 

Theoretical Implications 

An interesting hypothesis for fur¬ 
ther investigation presents itself in 
the ecological influences set forth 
above. Throughout the General and 
Self-Sufficing Farm Region, and par¬ 
ticularly in its southern Appalachian 
subregion, it is highly probable that 
where the topography resembles that 
found in Rabun County—and there 
are undoubtedly many similar areas 
—^the breaking up of isolated neigh¬ 
borhoods and the movement of the 
population to a central zone, or to a 
zone where transportation routes 
have developed, has followed much 
the same pattern as that found in 
Rabun County. This hypothesis de¬ 
serves the attention of researchers in 
the field of ecology. 

If placed on a continuum construct¬ 
ed to classify areas with respect to 
the formal character of group life, 
Rabun County would certainly take a 
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position toward the informal end of 
the continuum There are undoubted¬ 
ly counties that have the opposite sit¬ 
uation, as well as counties that oc¬ 
cupy intermediate positions between 
these extremes A field of fruitful in¬ 
vestigation in which a systematic 
analysis of differences in group be¬ 
havior may be made is the study ot an 
adequate sample of counties in regard 
to the formal-informal character of 
theii social organization in order that 
a continuum or scale tan be demon¬ 
strated Such a continuum might be¬ 
come the meanv for breaking down 
the dichotomized thinking associated 
with the informal-foimal, primary¬ 
secondary sacred-secular classifica¬ 
tions and might display what is more 
probably the true situation—a dis¬ 


tribution along a scale between ex¬ 
tremes Moreover, it might reveal 
clues to causation with respect to 
change** in position of areas along the 
scale As yet we know little about the 
relative position of representative 
areas of the country with respect to 
informal or formal, primary or sec¬ 
ondary, sacred or secular, rural or 
urban behavior of their group life, 
and we perhaps know even less about 
the specific factors involved in move¬ 
ment along the scale between these 
extremes What is needed is an at¬ 
tempt to set forth, with sufficient 
case studies, a continuum that will at 
least provide a systematic approach 
to differentials and an opportunity 
foi comparative analysis whereby fac¬ 
tors related to the differences may be 
discovered 
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ABSTRACT 

In rursl areas there is a heterogeneous population with a blending of many 
cultures One may gain an understanding of the human elements in these many 
nationalities through recently published novels and biographies This literature 
gives examples of assimilation intolerance discrimination and successful accul¬ 
turation In these vivid portrayals of the life of foreign born Americans one 
may have an interesting adventure through books 

RESUMEN 

En las dreas rurales hay una poblacion heterog^nea en que se funden muchas 
cultures Se puede obtencr un conocimiento de los clementos humanos en estas 
nacionalidades a traves de novelas y biografias recientem^nte publicadas Esta 
literature da ejemplos de asimilacion intolefancia discriminacion, y acultura- 
cion con 6xito En estas descnpciones vividas de la vida del ameiicano nacido 
en el extranjero se puede obtentr una intertsante aventura a traves de los 
libros 
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Many of us live in a thought com¬ 
munity, conditioned by our inherit¬ 
ance, relatives, friends, group connec¬ 
tions and our work. The writer of this 
article has had an interesting experi¬ 
ence in moving out of an Anglo-Saxon 
thought community into a world 
which has touched, however slightly, 
the thought communities of foreign 
bom American citizens. Part of that 
adventure was carried out by means 
of books. She wishes therefore to 
share that stimulating experience 
with other would-be explorers. 

As we look over the rural areas of 
the United States, we find a hetero¬ 
geneous population, with a richness in 
their blended cultures. The Italians 
have brought their skill to the vine¬ 
yards of California and New York. 
They have done well in the South with 
cotton, rice, strawberries and sugar 
cane. Around many cities their mar¬ 
ket gardens flourish. Immigrants 
from Great Britain are scattered 
along the Atlantic coast, are to be 
found in the lumber and wheat areas 
of the Middle and Northwest, and on 
the great cattle ranges of Texas. The 
French Canadians still cross the 
northern border to work in lumber 
camps. The Poles and their descend¬ 
ants are farmers in the Middle West 
and in Texas; in New England they 
have taken over abandoned farms 
and by skill and hard work have im¬ 
proved the impoverished soil and 
made it productive. In the early days 
Croatians from Dalmatia sailed to 
California in their windjammers 
where they mined gold and later devel¬ 
oped fruit growing. Swedes and Nor¬ 


wegians are spread over the northern 
Middle West and stories of their settl¬ 
ing are sagas of our own history. The 
children of these early settlers have 
moved on to the rich new lands of the 
Pacific Northwest where the cold win¬ 
ters hold no terrors for them, and the 
wide rich farming land is a never fail¬ 
ing lure. Germans are here in great 
numbers and widely scattered. As 
agriculturists they have been a great 
factor in American prosperity. Colon¬ 
ists from Russia have come across 
both oceans and are on the land along 
the Atlantic coast and in the Middle 
West. The Mennonites from Germany 
migrated to Russia to escape military 
service. From 1874 on, they came to 
America and were known as German 
Russians. They settled in the sugar 
beet areas of Colorado, the wheat sec¬ 
tions of Washington and the fruit 
growing regions of California. In the 
San Joaquin Valley of California the 
Armenians tend their vineyards. In 
the same Valley is a small settlement 
of Assyrians who among their vine¬ 
yards have developed an island of Old 
World culture. The Mexicans and Fili¬ 
pinos, long a source of “stoop labor,” 
have made their great contribution in 
the development of the vast lettuce 
and asparagus fields in California. 
Wherever there is intensive farming 
and where skill is required in reclaim¬ 
ing land the Japanese are to be found. 
These and many other nationalities 
form a large part of the whole citizen¬ 
ry of the United States. 

Following the Industrial Revolution 
these people and their descendants 
have moved back and forth between 
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rural and urban areas. They have 
worked on the roads and railroads, 
on the waterfronts and in mines. They 
have drifted in and out of lumber 
camps and fished in the seas’ deep 
waters. They are to be found in the 
mills and foundries and wherever 
hard and dirty work is to be done. In 
industrial agriculture, wave after 
wave of immigrant labor keeps flow¬ 
ing over the land. 

The books noted in this article are 
a sampling of the literature which is 
available for an adventure in under¬ 
standing these foreign bom Ameri¬ 
cans who have contributed so much 
to the building and prosperity of our 
Na+ion. 

Background Books 

It is not the aim of this article to 
list or review the many scientific 
books written about foreign bora 
people in the United States, but to 
mention only a few which highlight 
points that novels and autobio¬ 
graphies emphasize Such a book is 
The Nation of Nations by Louis 
Adamic. In it Mr. Adamic has 
written of American unity in the 
diversified pattern of thirteen na¬ 
tionalities. He outlines the cultural 
contributions of these groups, and 
tells of the many great men and 
women who have come to America 
from other lands and here found 
their opportunity. Immigrant Gifts 
to American Life is by Allen H. 
Eaton, one of the staff of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. His book deals main¬ 
ly with exhibitions of arts and crafts 
and folk festivals. Its aim is ‘‘to bring 
out the immigrant’s contribution to 


the cultural life of America, and to 
make him feel that by his very origin 
he has something to give, be it ever 
so little, which his new country could 
not have without him.” Brothers Un- 
der the Skin by Carey McWilliams is 
a history of non-Caucasian minority 
groups These studies are well docu¬ 
mented and form an invaluable ref¬ 
erence book for study. Common 
Ground, the quarterly publication of 
the Common Council for American 
Unity, has articles by eminent people, 
and short stories of foreign born 
Americans and other minority groups 
as well as book reviews. Many of the 
stories have later appeared in book 
form. It is a publication that no one 
interested in our foreign bora citizens 
can afford to be without. 

Within the last four years pho¬ 
tography has taken its place in in¬ 
terpreting foreign born Americans. 
American Counterpoint by Alexander 
Alland is sucn a book. Mr. Alland was 
born in Russia and describes his book 
as a family album of the great Ameri¬ 
can family whose members have come 
from many lands. These individual 
and group photographs show customs, 
costumes and social relations. Pearl 
Buck’s introduction emphasizes the 
fact that when many nationalities can 
live together in peace with the idea of 
freedom, America has given the 
greatest contribution to the world’s 
most complex problem. 

The Place of Literature in 
Interpreting Americans of Foreign 
Descent 

Assimilation, Discrimination, Ac- 
culturntion. These are abstract terms, 
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syntheses of innumerable and varied 
life experiences. The sociologrist who 
is studying these experiences must of 
necessity be limited in his research. 
A secondary means of understanding 
is through literature, fiction and auto¬ 
biography. The author of such mater¬ 
ial, through his sensitized, sympathe¬ 
tic and keen appreciation of situ¬ 
ations, bewilderments and other emo¬ 
tions can take the reader into a rich 
field where he may enter intimately 
into the lives of many types of people 
and may see America in a fresh light. 
In autobiographies and novels are 
found the universal struggle for 
bread, for homes, and for recognition. 
The sore spots in the social structure 
are uncovered and readers may be¬ 
come aware of new values for which 
they can work in building more stable 
and united communities. If the novel 
is true to life it offers not only a study 
of cultural inheritance, but the emo¬ 
tional reaction to a new and different 
culture; it lifts the reader to intense 
awareness through emotion and ima¬ 
gination. In autobiography one may 
feel with the writer the struggle that 
goes on in his mind when he is living 
through that difficult period, of dis¬ 
carding one culture for another or 
^carrying over life habits into a new 
environment. In these recorded ex¬ 
periences with their warmth and color 
the essence of those abstractions is 
demonstrated. 

There are great rural classics such 
as My Antonia by Willa Gather, and 
O. E. Rolvaag’s trilogy which all rural 
leaders have read as stories of the 
frontier. From the viewpoint of this 


article they have further significance 
as examples of the early interpreta¬ 
tions of the contributions of Bohemi¬ 
ans, Russians, Austrians, Norwegi¬ 
ans, Swedes, and Germans to our coun¬ 
try. These stories interpret to us 
neighborliness created out of common 
struggle, and hardships endured for 
that precious freedom which the fron¬ 
tier offered. 

In the last ten years the stories of 
foreign born Americans have come 
more rapidly. Two regional novels ap¬ 
peared in 1942 which told of the Cali¬ 
fornia vineyards. The Cvp and the 
Srvord by Alice Tisdale Hobart spread 
out before the reader the sunny grape 
growing valleys of California, where 
the French Jean Philip Rambeau and 
his children and grandchildren made 
their wine. It is a story of California 
from 1920 to 1940 in the days when 
fortunes were made out of the ferti¬ 
lity of the soil. The family feuds and 
violence are a part of the picture, and 
the story is over-crowded with char¬ 
acters, but they all play their part as 
a family in the wine industry. The 
Vineyard by Idwal Jones is a story 
of the Swiss Italian Regolas who made 
their famous wines in the Napa Val¬ 
ley from the opening of the century 
to the coming of prohibition. Quite a 
different picture is given of Italian 
Americans by Jerre Mangione in 
Mount Allegro. In this story Mr. Man¬ 
gione wTites of his childhood among 
his laughter-loving relatives and 
friends in Rochester’s Sicilian colony. 
In this series of sketches the Italians 
respond to joyous or difficult situ¬ 
ations, and one begins to understand 
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their temperament as one watches 
and listens with the little boy to the 
gaiety about him. 

The History of the Chinese in the 
United States is well told by Carey 
McWilliams in Brothers Under the 
Skin. Dr. Richard La Piere of Stan 
ford University has also outlined the 
history of the Chinese in California 
in his novel When the Living Strive. 
It is the tale of a Chine.se immigrant 
brought to San Francisco during the 
Gold Rush. He worked in the mines, 
lumber camps, as a house boy in San 
Francisco, and finally became a mer¬ 
chant in Chinatown. During his fifty 
years in America Lew Gan was dis¬ 
criminated against, persecuted by 
Tong wars, and lost his savings over 
and over again. At last he died, and 
his body was taken to China to rest 
with his ancestors. Lew Gan is a lov¬ 
able, beguiling character, always 
faithful to his Chinese codes and tra¬ 
ditions. This book, written with dis¬ 
tinguished pro.se, is valuable for the 
historical material woven into a nov¬ 
el. Shake Hands With the Dragon by 
Carl Glick is the talc of the growing 
friend.ship and admiration of an 
American for his Cantonese friends 
in New York’s Chinatown. Mr. Glick 
describes in detail the Chinese codes 
and culture and the adaptation of the 
second generation to American life. 

The Greeks are latecomers and 
have as yet produced little in fiction 
to interpret their life in America. In 
1946 Gold in the Streets by Mary 
Vardoulakis was published. She won 
the Dodd, Mead Intercollegiate Fel¬ 
lowship for this her first novel. Miss 


Vardoulakis is the daughter of Greek 
immigrants to New England, and 
wi.shing to write their story she spent 
four years in their Cretan homeland. 
She draws a vivid picture of the con¬ 
trast between peasant life among the 
olive groves of Crete and the mills of 
Chicopee, Mas.sachu.setts. She tells the 
story of a group of Greek peasants 
who came to America in the early 
1900*s, of how they discarded their 
gay peasant clothes and .shaved their 
beards, but kept their folkways. The 
coffee house in Chicop^'e is their so¬ 
cial center and the owner of the res¬ 
taurant their friend and guardian. 
He writes and reads th«ir letters and 
helps them adju.st to the new world. 
One of the fine scenes in the .story is 
the .singing of the liturgy by this 
group of homesick men on their first 
Easter in America. At first they 
dream of returning for the spring 
planting or the fall harve.sts, but since 
they find no gold in the .streets they 
.send to Crete for their women to help 
them work in the mill and for the 
priest to establish the Church. The 
whole action takes place within the 
Greek community. The mill manage¬ 
ment IS not even imagined. The Amer¬ 
ican customs of dress and freedom 
are copied, but relation.** with Amer¬ 
ican people are not mentioned. It is 
a realistic and hone.st study of Greek 
customs, attitudes and celebrations. 

“To trace the story of Mexican im¬ 
migration to the United States is to 
trace the ri.se of great regional indus¬ 
tries, railroading, mining, citrus 
growing, sugar beet plantations, win¬ 
ter vegetables and cotton harvests. 
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The flow of Mexican population into 
each state coincides with its emerging 
development and prosperity,” says 
Mrs. Ruth D. Tuck in her book Not 
With the Fist. This is a detailed, ob¬ 
jective and sympathetic study of Mex¬ 
ican Americans in a southwestern 
city. This city Mrs. Tuck has named 
Descanso. She describes the early 
Mexican settlement, the incoming of 
the Americans, the rapid growth of 
the town and its industrialization. 
The Mexicans who came between 1910 
and 1930 were “not fought with the 
fist but pushed around with the el¬ 
bow.” Descanso is a fine study of a 
town with its attitudes and blind 
spots, as well as a vivid picture of a 
minority group. In order to show 
what is lost and what is gained by 
this group, Mrs. Tuck describes life 
in a Mexican village and builds a com¬ 
posite picture of a Mexican whom she 
calls Juan Perez. He and his family 
come to Descanso and there are many 
well told stories of the family and 
group relationships within the Mexi¬ 
can Colonia. Because Mexican fam¬ 
ilies were large many young men who 
were American citizens went into the 
army. There great potential leader¬ 
ship was developed. Mrs. Tuck feels 
thfit this leadership should not be lost. 

Allen Moody has written a series of 
sketches in Sleep in the Sun about the 
adventures of Jos6 Mercado and his 
wife Mama Chula who live with other 
Mexicans in the peaceful San Marqu4 
Canyon near Oxnard, California. 
They and their neighbors do enough 
work on their little farms to make 
a meager living, and the rest of their 


days they spend in siestas and fiestas, 
visiting or watching something un¬ 
usual, such as the building of an un¬ 
wanted schoolhouse. These Mexican 
people have lost few of their folk¬ 
ways, superstitions or manners while 
living in the California valley. All 
they acquire of the American living 
consists in using canned goods, brok¬ 
en down automobiles and, most desir¬ 
ed of all, “talking machines.” The 
stories are told with charm and hu¬ 
mor. 

There is a quite distinct group of 
Spanish-Mexicans called Hispanos. 
They can not in any sense be classed 
as foreign born, for their ancestors 
have been in New Mexico for three 
hundred and fifty years. These Span¬ 
ish speaking people are some of the 
oldest American citizens and comprise 
eighty per cent of the population of 
the state. Carey McWilliams in his 
fine article “The Forgotten Mexican” 
in Brothers Under the Skin, says, 
“Along the Rio Grande River in New 
Mexico and its numerous tributaries 
are located some of the most fascina¬ 
ting and fabulous villages in America. 
In such villages as Nambe, Chimayo 
(founded in 1692), Cundiyo, Cordova 
and Truchas one can visit today com- 
munuities which have remained al¬ 
most wholly unaffected by world de¬ 
velopments during the last two hun¬ 
dred years. Inhabited by the descend¬ 
ants of the original Spanish colonists 
these villages still speak the Spanish 
of the time of Cervantes. To visit the 
villages is not only to form an intense 
admiration for the people themselves, 
but to become deeply impressed with 
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the integrity of their social life and 
of their culture. For these are really 
living peoples and theirs is a genuine 
folk culture.'" - - - “The Hispano vil¬ 
lages represent the last vestiges of a 
semi-communal form of agriculture 
in America. Here most of the tools 
and implements, primitive as they 
may be, are nevertheless owned, used, 
and shared in common. Here the vil¬ 
lagers live and work together in a 
compact social group, planting, culti¬ 
vating, irrigating and harvesting 
their crops together. These villages 
should be preserved, not as antique 
representations of a forgotten way of 
life, but as a pattern of a rural living 
which has much to commend itself to 
us at the present time." 

Dorothy Pillsbury in her delightful 
stories of “Adobe Life" published in 
Common Ground shows how the 
mores of Medieval Spain live on. She 
describes the grace of her Spanish 
speaking friends, their folk festivals 
and quiet life in the isolated adobe 
villages. She looks out on a world 
frantically hunting for unity and then 
at the Pueblo Indian, Spanish Ameri¬ 
can and Anglo and sees them living 
together and scrambling their arts, 
skills and customs until it is hard to 
tell them apart. Robert Bright has 
written a story of a Hispano village 
in The Life and Death of Little Jo 
whose real name was Jos4 Juan de 
Dios Leonardo Sandovilla. When 
Little Jo’s father was sent to jail and 
his mother died, he grew up under the 
watchful care of the village uncle Cor- 
nelio. What Cornelio did mainly was 
play the violin and sit under shady 


portals or on doorsteps. Illiteracy was 
common in the valley. Only Rafael, 
the storekeeper who had attended 
high school, knew how to keep ac¬ 
count of all he sold, which peo¬ 
ple could seldom repay. The story 
follows Little Jo through his child¬ 
hood and youth, his struggles 
and lu\es and heartbreak, and his 
first experience in voting for an 
“American gentleman" to be Presi¬ 
dent Finally he rides to Camp in the 
bus with Dick Huepschant from Blue- 
water, both Americans to fight in the 
war for liberty. The story is told with 
simplicity, warmth, and humor, and 
as one follows the growing boy as he 
learns to understand people, absorbs 
the wisdom of his folk, learns to make 
music on his father’s old guitar and 
worships the God of his church, one 
IS captivated by the charm of the tale 
and convinced that he is turning a 
page in the fdk history of America. 

Milla Zenovich Logan who writes 
Bring Along Laughter is the daugh¬ 
ter of Yugoslav parents. Her great 
grandfather came to California in the 
days of the Gold Rush, before there 
was a Yugoslavia. Since then Serbi¬ 
ans from Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzego¬ 
vina and Montenegro kept coming and 
formed a family group in a foreign 
city where they led their own life of 
gay adventure. At the beginning of 
the book one is as bewildered as if one 
had opened a door on a large family 
gathering of cousins, aunts and 
uncles, and many relations by adop¬ 
tion, including a little grandmother. 
The grandmother Baba Yan4 is the 
mentor on marriage customs, man- 
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ners, and magical cures made from 
herbs grown in the good rich earth. 
But Baba Yane is more than a dis¬ 
penser of wisdom. She it is who keeps 
them gay, for '‘After all,” she would 
say, “you got to work hard for a 
laugh in this country ” Life in this 
large family group is one continual 
fesia with much food and laughter. 
Only Milla’s mother speaks English 
and tries to guide her little daughter 
along the path of understanding the 
strange, cold “Amerikantzi.” The 
twenty-two episodes that make up the 
stories tell of rescuing prized trea¬ 
sures from the great San Francisco 
fire. Baba Yane’s experiences with 
the Chinese herb doctor, the contrast 
between an American and a Serbian 
Christmas, the arrival of Uncle 
Dushan who was a disciple of Leo 
Tolstoi and would eat nothing but 
lentils, and the gay Sunday feasts 
with much noise and singing which 
so shocked the neighbors. Each mem¬ 
ber of the “colona” emerges with dis¬ 
tinct characteristics, and as one fol¬ 
lows his or her adventures the book 
becomes a mine of information on 
customs. The stories are told with af¬ 
fection and understanding which 
gives the book a distinct flavor. 

*The stories of Americana of for¬ 
eign birth are not all gay and peace¬ 
ful. There are powerful stories which 
tell not only of hardships but of lack 
of understanding and cruel discrimin¬ 
ation on the part of citizens who have 
been in this country for a longer time. 

Discrimination 

“The teat of a Democracy,” said 


Archbishop Temple, “is how it treats 
its minorities.” 

One need not go far today to meet 
intolerance. It blazes at us from news 
headlines, and falls almost unsuspect¬ 
ed from the lips of our mild manner¬ 
ed friends in strange stereotypes, 
such as—Negroes are lazy, Italians 
are gangsters, Japanese are sly, Mexi¬ 
cans are dirty, and so on ad infinitum. 
Even worse, direct action is being 
practiced against whole groups. 

Wallace Stegner, teacher of crea¬ 
tive writing at Stanford University, 
is the author of the text of One Na¬ 
tion, a Life in Ameri'^a prize book 
with photographs taken by Look It is 
more than a picture book, for the fo¬ 
cus adopted by the editors of Look 
and by Mr. Stegner is on the preiu- 
dices, racial, religious or cultural, 
leveled against Oriental races, Mexi¬ 
cans, Indians, Negroes, Jews, and the 
Catholic Church. It is a book with 
beautiful photographs and clear, un¬ 
sentimental statements of facts For¬ 
tunately the book ends with noting 
upward trends of social change helped 
bv such experiments as “The Spring- 
field Plan,” “Parkway Gardens, N. 
Y.,” the effort to establish permanent 
F.E.P C. and the recently inaugurated 
educational program of the U.A.W.- 
C.I.O. to create better race relations. 

No one is more determined to root 
out such un-American attitudes than 
Carey McWilliams. His book. Preju¬ 
dice, is a tragic story of how racism 
begins and is deliberately fostered by 
groups whom he does not hesitate to 
name. In this book he deals with the 
Japanese and shows that America's 
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future in the whole Pacific Basin de¬ 
pends largely on the success with 
which we solve the question of the 
Japanese minority within our bor¬ 
ders. Since the Japanese are now 
scattered across the country it is a 
book that might be read with profit 
by people in many parts lif the United 
States. Like all Mr. McWilliams’ 
books it is well documented. One reads 
the calm statements with a sense of 
shame, and an increaMiig understand¬ 
ing of and sympathy /or the young 
Nisei who gave so much during the 
war and are still contributing as civi¬ 
lians to their country America. 

In 1946 ("itizp)) 130(10 was publish¬ 
ed. The text and drawings are by 
Mine Okubo. It is a remarkable docu¬ 
ment of an historic event, namely 
the moving of 110,000 people of Jap¬ 
anese descent from the Pacific Coast 
to Relocation Centers. Mias Okubo 
and her brother are American citi¬ 
zens and were studying at the Uni¬ 
versity of California, where Miss 
Okubo held the highest art honor for 
two years, a traveling fellowship on 
which she studied in Europe till the 
outbreak of the war. These two young 
Nisei were first sent to Tanforan and 
then to Topaz in the Utah desert. Miss 
Okubo has depicted life in these tw'o 
centers through her sketches and run¬ 
ning comment. Both sketches and 
comment are objective, full of hu¬ 
mor and wormth and free from 
bitterness. Her people were bewild¬ 
ered, patient under privations and 
never questioning the fundamental 
assertions of American democracy. 
Miss Okubo’s sketches have been 


shown at the New York School 
for Social Research and at many 
art museums. Ralph Martin, who 
served as combat correspondent for 
Stars and Stripes and later covered 
the battles of Germany for Yank, 
has WTitten Boif From Nebraska, the 
.story ol Ben Kuroki, an American 
citizen of Japanese descent. It begins 
with a heartening picture of a united 
family and a neighborly community 
in the farming area of Nebraska. 
There Mr. Kuroki never felt preju¬ 
dice. In the army camps he had heart¬ 
breaking experiences. Not only were 
the rank and file cruel, but his super¬ 
ior officers refused "o give him a 
chance for advancement. It was only 
w'hen he made an airplane crew that 
he found the democracy in which 
he believed. Common dangers and mu¬ 
tual respect bound these men togeth¬ 
er. Having made thirty missions over 
Europe and ' ith his crew miraculous¬ 
ly escajiing after bombing the Ploesti 
oil fields, he returned to America one 
of the most decorated men in the 
army, and with the Distinguished 
Service Cross. Again he met di.scrimi- 
nation and prejudice. He was refused 
the chance to speak over the radio, 
but the Commonwealth Club of San 
Francisco was more open minded and 
invited him to speak at their Friday 
luncheon. The talk was a superb one 
and was published in periodicals. Mr. 
Kuroki was then sent to talk to his 
fellow citizens behind barbed wire in 
the* Relocation Centers. This experi¬ 
ence made him eager to prove his loy¬ 
alty by fighting in the Pacific area. 
He had great difficulty in being ac- 
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cepted for this duty, but at the in¬ 
sistence of many prominent people 
and the fairness of some high offi¬ 
cials he was allowed to fight against 
the Japanese and returned with a 
total of fifty-eight missions. Since his 
discharge he has spoken on many plat¬ 
forms, for he believes the war is not 
won till democracy applies to all men. 
It is a young man's book, written 
about a young man, by young men, 
for Bill Mauldin writes the preface. 
It has the pace and drive and belief 
in a cause that youth possesses. 

America is in the Heart, by Carlos 
Bulosan is a brave, bitter, beautiful 
and dreadful autobiography of a pea¬ 
sant Filipino who at the age of thir¬ 
teen came to America with a dream. 
The first part of the book describes 
peasant life in the Philippines, its 
poverty, family life and folkways. 
When Carlos landed he was picked up 
on the waterfront and sold for five 
dollars to a cannery in Alaska. Event¬ 
ually he escaped and began his many 
trips by box car into many states for 
agricultural labor. He met every¬ 
where discrimination, hunger, des¬ 
pair, and fear. Again and again he 
fled to escape brutality only to be 
driven back into vile surroundings, 
thQ only place a Filipino could go. 
Though he was uneducated he knew 
that in Lincoln's America he should 
have opportunities. Between the des¬ 
criptions of flight and fear are rare 
poetic passages full of the apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty. Mr. Bulosan contract¬ 
ed tuberculosis and during two years 
in a county hospital he was intro¬ 
duced by a friend to the world's great 


literature. He read hungrily, finding 
in the rebellion of people against op¬ 
pression a cause for which he could 
work. He joined the labor movement 
and tried to free his people, to explain 
to them his faith in America and his 
belief in their fundamental dignity. 
At last through his poetry and auto¬ 
biography Mr. Bulosan has come to 
himself with an amazing belief in 
America. He has the ability of draw¬ 
ing the reader into the vortex of his 
struggles with an unusual feeling for 
the use and rhythm of words. 

The Second Generation 

Perhaps the most significant strug¬ 
gle among our citizens comes when 
the American children of foreign born 
parents face two cultures. Irving 
Long Child in his fine study Italian or 
American, The Second Generation in 
Conflict says that youth related to 
two cultures is often taced with al¬ 
ternative sequences of behavior. He 
describes at length the rebel reaction 
against being an Italian or Italian 
American, the in-group reaction 
against American assimilation and a 
striving for dominance in American 
society of the Italian group, and the 
apathetic reaction or retreat from the 
conflict which is more complex than 
the other two. 

Second Hoeing by Hope Williams 
Sykes takes one into the sugar beet 
fields of Colorado. It is the story of 
Adam Schresissmiller, a German Rus¬ 
sian and his large family. To Adam, 
America means money and the change 
in status from a day laborer to a 
renter. Money comes from good crops 
of beets and to this end he drives his 
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children night and day. To the child¬ 
ren of the family, America means 
education, freedom from their fath¬ 
er's driving anger, fun and good 
clothes. Among them is open rebellion, 
sullen hate, and broken bodies from 
excessive child labor. As the story 
was developed the Church with old 
country customs was the social as well 
as the religious center, and to the 
mother her Church and her Bible gave 
standards, integrity and calm endur¬ 
ance. When she died the eldest daugh¬ 
ter took over the responsibility of the 
family and grew like her mother in 
depth and poise. After a romance with 
a young American she married a 
young German Russian who made as 
fine an adjustment to the best in 
American life as she did. 

William Saroyan’s widely read 
story My Name is Aram is like a 
series of etchings, each sketch full of 
humor and pathos. The Armenians 
of the great agricultural area sur¬ 
rounding Fresno were a homesick 
folk. They drew close to each other 
and were sad, remembering their 
homeland, and became joyful when 
the work was done and they could 
sing. Who can forget little Aram as 
he followed poetic Uncle Melik across 
the acres of desert planted to pome¬ 
granates. Uncle Melik's struggle with 
cactus, animals and Mexican labor 
makes a funny and pathetic tale. The 
relation of little Aram to American 
groups and pressures is an interest¬ 
ing study. Richard Hagopian in The 
Dove Bnngs Peace tells another story 
of Armenian home life. Mr. Hagopian 
was born of Armenian parents, and 


after leaving high school settled on 
music as his career. While presenting 
a concert at Bowdoin College he met 
Robert Tristram Coffin who persuad¬ 
ed him to compile and publish his 
short stories. Mr. Hagouian has a sen¬ 
sitive. artistic understanding and in 
these sketches gives the life of an 
Armenian boy, whose life is over¬ 
shadowed by an ill father. He and 
Saroyan give similar pictures of the 
old men who idealize their homeland 
and mourn their persecutions. The 
role of the mother is well drawn. She 
holds the family together with her in¬ 
sistence on old world standards and 
values. The pull and haul which the 
children experience between these 
values and the apparent values of the 
new world illustrate the conflicts of 
the second generation, 

Ou) Own Kind by Edward MeSor- 
ley is the story of Ned McDermott and 
his grandso’' Willie. Ned is an Irish 
foundry worker who can neither read 
nor write and knows nothing of the 
refinements of life, but has a passion¬ 
ate desire that his grandson shall have 
all that he has missed. Ned is a wise 
and lovable character with undeviat- 
ing integrity. He has a fierce devotion 
to his native Ireland, a hatred of the 
English, a reverence for his church 
and fondness for whiskey and a good 
fight, often waged for tolerance and 
fair play. The tale follows the develop¬ 
ment of Willie through his adolescent 
struggles, sins and victories, with al¬ 
ways the wise, tender and strong hand 
of his grandfather guiding him. The 
relationship between the old man and 
the boy is done with rare insight. The 
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scene is laid in Providence, Rhode 
Island, but it might be a village for 
the McDermott community is limited 
to the foundry, the church and the 
family. This is a first novel and one 
hopes that Mr. McSorley will write 
another, showing how Willie works 
out his fortunes after his grand¬ 
father’s death. The book is redolent 
with the Irish temperament and ad¬ 
justment or non-adjustment to Amer¬ 
ican life. 

The story of Italian peasants and 
their adaptation to American life is 
told by Guido D’Agostino in Olives on 
the Apple Tree. Mr. D’Agostino des¬ 
cribes different types: the pick and 
shovel group who are removed from 
agriculture and degenerate in their 
country slum; the young doctor who 
wishes to become an American quickly 
and copies undesirable cu.stoms, while 
his sister is loyal to her Italian stan¬ 
dards and copies only the best; Marco, 
the itinerant laborer', who believes 
that only as Italian peasants return 
to the cultivation of the soil can they 
be creative contributors to American 
life. He takes over an old farm and 
illustrates his philosophy. 

One of the finest examples of the 
adjustment of the second generation 
to two cultures is given by Pardee 
Lowe in his autobiography. Father 
and GloHons Descendant. Mr. Low^e is 
a graduate of Stanford and Harvard 
with extensive study abroad. This 
series of incidents in the life of a wise, 
dignified Chinese father and his son 
are perfect examples of equal em¬ 
phasis on both cultures. Chinese cus¬ 
toms, beliefs and family life are seen 


through the eyes of a son who vene¬ 
rates that way of life, but counts him¬ 
self as an American and is proud of 
it. The book has beauty, poetry and 
humor. 

Acculturation 

In the literature that shows the 
successful adaptation of the foreign 
born to American life there are al¬ 
ways elements of crisis, struggle and 
final victory. Those persons who make 
the transition more easily have a 
sense of humor and an intense appre¬ 
ciation of the American ideals and of 
liberty and opportunity. 

One of the most vital and interest¬ 
ing autobiographies is The Soul of an 
Immigrant written by the sociologist 
Dr. Constantine Maria Panunzio. It is 
an absorbing story of the desperate 
struggles of a sensitive Italian boy 
against prejudice and for an econo¬ 
mic foothold. It differs from many 
other autobiographies in that Dr. 
Panunzio tells of his inner spiritual 
reactions and despairs, of his strug¬ 
gle with language and his fight for 
an education. It is also a story of 
victory, of integration into American 
life and of rare devotion to and keen 
appreciation of American ideals. 

Not all books listed in this section 
are of equal merit. Sophie Halenczik, 
American, by Rose C. Feld is a gay 
and gallant little book, and its impor¬ 
tance lies in Sophie’s appreciation of 
America’s heritage of freedom and 
her enthusiastic loyalty. She is a 
Czech widow who comes to a conser¬ 
vative Connecticut town. She does 
her bit in war time and sends her son 
into the army with pride. To sell war 
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bonds is part of her contribution to 
the cause and she speaks her mind to 
a rather stupid descendant of Revo¬ 
lutionary anscestors. Her old world 
wdsdom and subtle handling of situa¬ 
tions makes a readable story. Am¬ 
brose Flack represents himself as a 
soldier recovering from a war wound 
and in a quiet spot in Up-State New 
York watches and becomes intensely 
interested in The Family o,i the Hill 
This Czech family consists of father 
and mother and sixteen children. 
They live from hand to mouth on 
their dilapidated farm and have no 
desire to keep up with the Joneses, 
but are loyal, happy and contented 
within themselves and afraid of noth¬ 
ing. They work and play and eat and 
meet emergencies without excite¬ 
ment, getting rich experiences out of 
everyday life. The father works for 
the W.P.A. and the mother has calm 
common sense and virtues which stem 
from her peasant life in the old coun¬ 
try. 

Golden Widdxng by Jo Pagano rep¬ 
resents the adaptation and almost 
complete Americanization of a family 
of Italian descent. The story begins 
in the Colorado coal mines and shifts 
to Denver, Salt Lake City and finally 
to California. The united family 
weather the terror of the Black Hand 
and of want during the depression. 
One son becomes a famous artist, an¬ 
other a doctor. The daughters marry 
and raise families. The story ends 
with the golden wedding of the pa¬ 
rents, a gay and touching climax to a 
long life of struggle and success. The 
Italian customs produce no conflict 


in the second generation. Only the 
father’s stern disapproval of a son 
who becomes a prize fighter and the 
mother’s grief make a temporary rift 
in their relations. Mr. Pagano has 
drawn from his own experiences and 
gives us the fire and spirit of an Itali¬ 
an family which holds together and 
has courage in the face of disap¬ 
pointment. They can laugh and be gay 
always with hope, since they are 
Americans. 

Anything Can Happen was a Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection and de¬ 
lighted many people. It was written 
by George and Helen Papashvily 
about George who is a Russian and 
who landed in America twenty years 
ago in the days of crowded ships. He 
came to these shores with two skills. 
He was a worker in decorative leath¬ 
ers specializing in the ornamenting of 
crop handles, and a swordmaker. 
They were little use in his first job 
as dishwasher or in any of his many 
other occupations which took him 
from coast to coast. When he reached 
California he married a young woman 
studying at the University of Califor¬ 
nia, and since then they have settled 
in Pennsylvania where they have a 
farm and Mrs. Papashvily runs the 
Moby Dick Shop in Allentown. Their 
experiences are not altogether new, 
but what is new and delightful is the 
story Mr. Papashvily and his Ameri¬ 
can wife have written as George tells 
it with hjs unpredictable tongue. It is 
a case study in the adjustment of the 
alien. Kach experience is viewed with 
a .sense of adventure and rich humor. 
One puts down the book with a new 
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belief that our land is a place where 
an}i;hing can happen, and also with a 
deep sympathy for the hundreds of 
new adventurers who have brought 
and are bringing their hopes to these 
shores. 
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NOTES 

Edited by Paul H. Landis 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE CLASSIFICATION OF POPULATION AS FARM 

AND NONFARM 

Resume of a talk at a meeting: of the Population Association of America at 
Princeton, New Jersey, May 18, 1947, which was desif^ned to introduce a 
discussion of possible changes in the farm population classification. 


Because of the close inter-rehition between 
the farm-nonfarm classification and the ur¬ 
ban-rural classification, it may be well to 
review briefly the historical and interna¬ 
tional background of the urban-rural classi¬ 
fication, which is by far the older of the two 
classifications and the only one which can be 
discussed on an international basis, since 
the farm classification of population has 
not been made in any country outside of 
the United States and in fact would not “fit” 
local conditions in many countries, especially 
those in which most of the farm population 
lives in villages. 

The International Statistical Institute had 
arranged for a session at the ill-fated meet¬ 
ing in Prague in 1938 on the possibility of 
a uniform international classification of 
population as urban and rural. Information 
had been collected from 26 or 30 countries 
as to their current classification of popu¬ 
lation as urban and rural. These materials 
were summarized in one of the reports of 
the Institute. The different classifications 
were essentially of three types. In some 
countries the urban population was the 
population living in cities or towns or minor 
civil divisions with population above a cer¬ 
tain figure, the most common figure being 
2,000. This is essentially the type used in 
the United States. In another group of 
countries the statistical classification was 
based on the political classification of the 
minor civil divisions or communes. Rural 
population, for example, was the population 
of all communes politically classified as 
rural communes. Information was not ob¬ 
tained, as it might have been, on the method 


by which communes got their political clas¬ 
sification as rural or otherwise. In two coun¬ 
tries, the rural population was made up 
of the population of those minor civil divi¬ 
sions in which a given percentage (60 per¬ 
cent or 66 percent) of population or gainful 
workers were engaged in agriculture. This 
factor also formed a part of a rather com¬ 
plex classification scheme in some other 
countries. To some extent, then, connection 
with agriculture has actually formed a part 
of the basis for u»*ban-rural classification. 

The urban-rural classification in the 
United States had its beginning in a table 
which appeared in a Statistical Atlas, pre¬ 
pared under the supervision of Francis A. 
Walker, and .mblished in 1874. In this table 
the population living in cities of 8,000 inhab¬ 
itants or more was designated as urban; and 
figures were presented not only for 1870 but 
for all the earlier censuses back to 1790. 
While different definitions of urban and 
rural population were adopted in the next 
three censuses—a different definition in 
each census—the figures for cities of 8,000 
and over were published as a basis for his¬ 
torical comparisons in the reports of every 
census down to and including 1930. 

Substantially the present definition of 
urban population in the United States was 
adopted in 1910; and in this Census for the 
first time, fairly extensive tabulations of 
various population .characteristics were 
made for the urban and the rural population. 
In previous censuses, the urban-rural classi¬ 
fication was for the most part limited to 
population totals, without even such simple 
classifications as age or sex. Minor changes 
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in the dcUils of the urban classification, 
especially as applied to New England towns, 
were made in 1920 and again in 1930; in 
1940 the 1930 definitions were followed with¬ 
out change. Between 1930 and 1940, figures 
for places of 2,600 or more were compiled 
for all the censuses from 1900 back to 1790, 
and in the 1940 reports were presented his¬ 
torical data on the current 2,600 basis run¬ 
ning back to the First Census. 

The most serious fault that can be found 
with the present urban-rural classification 
grows out of the fact that to be included 
in the urban population a place must not 
only have a population of 2,500 or more but 
must also be an incorporated place. In about 
two-thirds of the States there is no difficul¬ 
ty on this point because the State laws pro¬ 
vide for the incorporation of places even 
smaller than 2,500 as villages, towns, or 
cities, and such places are rather generally 
so incorporated. In some of the other States, 
however, there are considerable numbers of 
rather large places which are not separately 
incorporated and for which up to this time 
there have been no official Census popula¬ 
tion figures. Considerable numbers of minor 
civil divisions in New Hampshire, Massachu¬ 
setts, and Rhode Island, and a few places 
of 10,000 or more in other States have been 
classified as urban under a set of special 
rules; but this is only a partial solution of 
the problem. Informal approximate popu¬ 
lation figures were published for about 1,500 
unincorporated places on the basis of the 
1940 Census and plans have been made for 
establishing more or less arbitrary bounda¬ 
ries for tlie larger places and assigning 
separate enumeration districts to the areas 
so .deBignated, so that official figures may 
be obtained for these places in the next 
Census. With these figures available, the 
basis of the urban classification might be 
changed in 1960 from incorporated places 
of 2,500 or more to places of 2,600 or more, 
whether incorporated or not. There is, how¬ 
ever, one other important set of areas of 
unquestionably urban characteristics which 
this program would not bring into the urban 
classification. These arc the thickly popu¬ 
lated areas just ^outside the boundary of 


cities, which areas in many instances have 
not acquired place names or separate iden¬ 
tity and would thus not qualify as '^unincor- 
porated places.” Plans are under way for 
establishing boundaries for these areas also, 
but it is not certain that this can be done in 
time for the 1960 Census. My own recom¬ 
mendation is that no change in the definition 
of urban population be made until official 
population figures are available for these 
areas, as well as for the more or less inde¬ 
pendent areas already referred to as unin¬ 
corporated places. 

The classification of population as farm or 
nonfarm was introduced in the 1920 Census 
at the urgent suggestion of Dr. C. J. Galpin, 
who was then in charge of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life, in the 
Department of Agriculture. No figures on 
farm population were published in the regu¬ 
lar reports of the 1920 Census and the only 
tabulation that was made for the country 
as a whole was one in which the farm popu¬ 
lation was classified by color, nativity, sex, 
and age, with figures for States but not for 
counties. In addition, very detailed tabula¬ 
tions of the farm population were made 
for eight selected counties. The results of 
these detailed tabulations were published in 
a joint report and later included as an ap¬ 
pendix to the monograph on Farm Popula¬ 
tion, published in 1926, in which were pre¬ 
sented the results of the tabulations made 
for the United States as a whole. 

Farm population was defined in 1920 as 
comprising all families living on farms 
(with specific reference to the instructions 
for the farm census) and also the families 
of farm laborers not living on farms but 
living outside any incorporated place. 

In 1930, the definition was limited to 
families living on farms, thus omitting the 
supplementary farm laborer families of 
1930. Two paragraphs from the 1930 In¬ 
structions relating to the question, “Does 
this family live on a farm?” may well be 
quoted: 

147. If the family lives on a farm, that 
is, a place for which a farm sche¬ 
dule is made out and which is aha 
locally regarded as a farm^ the 
answer should be “Yes,” even 
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thousrh no member of the family 
works on the farm. It is a question 
here of residence, not of occupa¬ 
tion. 

148. Occasionally there will be a place 
for which a farm schedule is re¬ 
quired, but which is not commonly 
regarded as a faii*i. A greenhouse 
establishment located in a city or 
village and having little land at¬ 
tached would be an example. For 
such a place the entry m column 10 
should be ‘‘No.” Likewise for a 
one-time farm on which n(» farm¬ 
ing is now being done, the place 
being occupied as a residence only, 
the entry in column 10 should be 
“No,” even though the place is still 
called a farm. Where the farmer 
and his family do not live on the 
farm, the entry should, of course, 
be “No.” 

The farm population figures obtained in 
1930 seemed to be reasonably comparable 
with those of 1920, in spite of the change 
in definition. The ratio between farm fami¬ 
lies and farms, for example, was practically 
the same. The optimistic assumption of com¬ 
parability was justified in the text of the 
1930 report on the assumption that the sea¬ 
sonal increase in the farm population be¬ 
tween January 1, the date of the 1930 Cen¬ 
sus, and April 1, the date of the 1940 Census, 
was sufficient to offset the loss of the sup¬ 
plementary farm laborer families. Both in 
the instructions and in the definition printed 
in the reports it was stated that the farm 
population classification was based solely 
on place of residence, that is, that the farm 
population comprised all persons living on 
farms, without regard to occupation. 

In 1940, the definition of farm population 
was not changed and there were no substan¬ 
tial changes in the instructions to enumer¬ 
ators. When the 1940 totals were obtained, 
however, it seemed evident that the appli¬ 
cation of the instructions had not been uni¬ 
form with that of 1930. This was indicated 
in particular by the ratio of farm households 
to farms, which had increased to 1.18, as 
compared with 1.06 in 1930.* This was the 


* It is not necessarily assumed that the 
whole difference in these ratios was charge¬ 
able to variation in the application of the 
definition, since there might have been some 


first evidence that the definition of farm 
population was not behaving as it should. 

Farm population figures were obtained 
also in the mid-decade farm censuses of 1926 
and 1935. The farm schedule for 1926 asked 
simply for the number of persons living on 
farms, with no specific instructions about 
reporting the population in families or 
households other than that of the farm 
operator. While no serious question as to the 
validity of these figures was raised at the 
time, it later became evident that the 1926 
returns were somewhat incomplete, presum¬ 
ably because of the omission of secondary 
houseiiolds in cases where there was more 
than one occupied dwelling on the farm. 

In preparing the farm schedule for 1935, 
questions were devised to avoid the under¬ 
reporting of 192B; in particular, there were 
questions asking specifically for the num¬ 
ber of occupied dwellings on the farm and 
then for the number of persons living in 
these dwellings. The farm population re¬ 
turns in 1936, as checked by the ratio of 
farm dwellings (or families) to farms seem¬ 
ed to be reasonably comparable with 1930, 
the ratio being 1.07, or only slightly above 
the 1.06 of 1930. Perhaps because of depres¬ 
sion condition the number of farms re¬ 
ported in 1935 was larger than in any pre¬ 
vious or subsequent census. Because of the 
much larger number of farms reported, the 
farm population figures were rather high 
and were considered by many persons as too 
high for fair comparison with the 1930 
figures. 

In the 1945 Farm Census, a radical change 
in the definition of farm population was in¬ 
troduced, a change designed to overcome 
the tendency to introduce too many persons 
or households into the farm population 
which seemed to have been in operation in 

actual increase in the relative number of 
non-operator households on farms, but 
rather that so large a nominal increase could 
hardlv in its entirety represent actual addi- 
tioifal households, since there were no wide¬ 
spread changes in conditions between 1930 
(or 1935 when the ratio was 1.07) and 1940 
which would seem likely to result in doubling 
or trebling the number of second and thira 
households on farms. 
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1940. The farm census enumerators were in¬ 
structed to omit from their count of occupied 
dwellings on farms those dwellings “rented 
to others/’ this phrase being interpreted as 
rented for cash rent. The results of this 
count, again as appraised on the basis of 
the ratio between farm households and 
farms (1.07), seemed reasonably comparable 
with the figures for 1930 and 1920, in spite 
of the fact that there had been in 1946 a 
rather drastic reduction in the nominal cov¬ 
erage of the definition. An analysis of the 
households included, other than those of 
resident farm operators, gave the following 
results: Of the whole number of such house¬ 
holds, 69.4 percent were occupied by house¬ 
holds of hired workers, 8.9 percent by house¬ 
holds of landlords, and 20.9 percent by 
households of relatives of either the farm 
operator or the landlord, while 10.7 percent 
were designated as “other and unspecified,’’ 
comprising presumably, for the most part, 
cases which, if the returns had been com¬ 
plete, would have been placed in one of the 
other three classes listed. This classification, 
it may be noted, is the basis for the state¬ 
ment, above, that those households physical¬ 
ly located on the farm which were excluded 
under the new 1946 definition, were those 
which paid cash rent. 

In the 1920 farm population monograph, 
which represents the beginning of the series 
of census figures on farm population, the 
farm population was published in its entire¬ 
ty and in those tables presenting figures for 
the entire population the three classes were 
as follows: 

Farm population 

Village population 

- Urban population (excluding urban farm) 

In this classification, the “village’’ classi¬ 
fication was exactly the same as that later 
designated rural-nonfarm. The urban farm 
population, which amounted to only 266,629, 
was subtracted from the urban rather than, 
as in the later classification, being omitted 
from the farm group. This procedure was 
doubtless justified in a publication where 
the main emphasis was on the farm element 
and where there was little need to maintain 
the integrity of the traditional urban group. 


In 1930 it was decided to adopt something 
like this three-fold classification as a basis 
for detailed tabulations, in place of the ur¬ 
ban-rural break which had been extensively 
used in 1910 and 1920. It was further con¬ 
sidered that, for general purposes, it would 
be better to maintain the urban total, in¬ 
cluding the small numbers of urban farm 
residents, and there was thus established 
the three-way classification: urban, rural- 
nonfarm, and rural-farm—which was used 
in the 1930 and 1940 Censuses. There has 
been occasional demand for detailed figures 
for the urban farm group but the numbers 
involved seemed farm too small, especially 
when distributed by States and counties, to 
justify any separate tabulations for this 
group beyond a simple count of population 
and a count of occupied dwelling units by 
tenure. 

It may be noted incidentally that the 
urban-rural classification, which seems to 
have operated much more satisfactorily than 
the farm-nonfarm, does not depend at all on 
que.stions asked in the field, but is made 
in the Census Bureau by assigning to the 
urban classification the entire population of 
geographic areas having certain simply de¬ 
fined characteristics. Partly because the ur¬ 
ban-rural classification seems to be well es¬ 
tablished on a satisfactory basis, whereas 
the farm-nonfarm classification is behaving 
in a much less satisfactory fashion, it is sug¬ 
gested that the discussion be limited mainly 
to the farm-nonfarm classification. 

It is specifically stated in the text of the 
Census reports of 1930 and 1940 that the 
present farm population is made up of 
households living on farms, without regard 
to occupation. This means that the farm 
population is based on physical place of 
residence, without any element of relation¬ 
ship either to any specific farm or to agri¬ 
culture in general (though Dr.Galpin’s orig¬ 
inal concept did contain something of this 
element). Nevertheless, there seems to be 
current among the users of the statistics the 
notion that the farm population does have 
some connection, other than mere physical 
location, with specific farms or with farming 
in general. The farm population figures ob- 
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tained in the Farm Census of 1945 appar¬ 
ently do have such a relationship. The occu¬ 
pants of farm dwellings reported in this Cen¬ 
sus ar^' for the most part the households of 
either farm operators, farm laborers, farm 
landlords, or relatives o^ operators or land¬ 
lords, as indicated above. There might be 
some question with regard to the category 
made up of relatives, but the other groups 
have a fairly definite relationship to the 
farms on which the dwellings are located. 

If it is desirable that the farm population 
concept should contain this Jcinont of re¬ 
lationship to the farm, or at least of rela¬ 
tionship to agriculture in general, then a 
new definition should be devised for the 
Population Census of 1950. Because of the 
different point of view of an enumerator 
who enumerates population as well as agri¬ 
culture, it might not be practicable to adopt 
for 1950 the nominally simple definition used 
in the 1946 Farm Census, Some difficulty 
would grow out of the fact that in the classi¬ 
fication of dwellings by tenure which has 
formed a part of the population census since 
1890, any dwelling which is not owned by 
some member of the family which occupies 
it is classified as rented or tenant occupied 


Perhaps, though it would be possible to ex¬ 
clude specifically from the non-operator 
households which are candidates for inclu¬ 
sion in the farm population, those which pay 
cash rent for the dwelling, thus making 
explicit in the instructions an important 
factor which, by a piece of good fortune, 
seems to have operated as an implicit ele¬ 
ment in the 1945 procedures. 

The first question for discussion, then, is 
perhaps whether or not the farm population 
concept should include some requirement of 
specific connection with the farm (either the 
farm on which the dwelling is located or 
with agriculture in general). Then, if it is 
agreed that such an element should be intro¬ 
duced into the concept, this element must be 
specifically and simply defined. And finally, 
in.structions must be prepared for the 1960 
enumerator which will make it easy for him 
to apply the restrictive definition in his 
designation of households as farm or non- 
farm, without interfering with the mainten¬ 
ance of the present definitions of tenure 
which would form a part of the population 
nr housing census. 

Leon E. Truesdell. 

Bureau of the Census. 


TWO POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS OF COUNTY-SEAT TOWNS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The county as a political and administra¬ 
tive unit is important to the people of North 
Carolina.' The real significance of this unit, 
however, culminates in the county-seat, as it 
IS in this center that one usually finds the 
real pulse of the county. The county-seat is 
even more important in the lives of people 
living in the more rural counties. “I am go¬ 
ing to the county-seat today” is a familiar 

' Two illustrations of this point: Some col¬ 
lege students, in preparing written county 
reports, refer to their county as “she”. 
Also, even though many of the units are 
small with respect to both area and popula¬ 
tion, counties combine functions, agencies 
and personnel in a very few fields or activi¬ 
ties 


and important expression as it may mean 
court is in session, taxes arc to be paid, a 
deed, or perhaps a mortgage, is to be re¬ 
corded, u political rally with guest speakers, 
or the trip may be for the purpose of chat¬ 
ting with the county agricultural agent con¬ 
cerning newer production methods of a par¬ 
ticular crop or livestock. The visit might be 
for the purpose of caring for one of these 
matters, or it might be to consummate other 
business of equal importance because many 
new services have been added during recent 
years. 

During the 1930's, the depression decade, 
a host of new services came into existence 
and the resulting agencies and personnel 
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were concentrated in the county-seat. Some 
of the depression ajrencies may be recalled: 
C.W.A., F.E.R.A., W.P.A., Resettlement Ad¬ 
ministration (later F.S.A. and now F.H.A.), 
A.A.A., Soil Conservation Service, etc. Some 
of the established afirencics expanded func¬ 
tions and added new personnel under the 
impetus of the depression; for example, 
county health departments and departments 
of public welfare. The presence of these 
at?encies and personnel in the county-seat 
undoubtedly had a tremendous effect on the 
people as they began to look more and more 
toward that center. 

The concentration of the people’s political, 
economic, and social agents in the county- 
seat logically give.s rise to the following 
question: How do county-seat centers differ 
from other centers of about the same size? 
The purpose of this note, therefore, is to 
analyze two small segments of the main 
question; namely, how did the rate of popu¬ 
lation growth in county-seat towns compare 
with that in other centers? and, how does 
the racial composition of the populations dif¬ 
fer? 

Population Growth, 1930-1940* 

An analysis of the data for North Caro- 

* Only identical places are used in this 
comparison, i. e,, those centers appearing as 
incorporated in 1930 but not in 1940 have 
been eliminated as have those centers which 
appeared as incorporated for the first time 
in 1940. 


lina shows that the population in county- 
seat centers increased at a higher rate than 
that in other centers in the decade 1930- 
1940.’’ In fact, as shown in Table I, only two 
size classes do not conform to this generali¬ 
zation. There are only five centers in the 
state with 50,000 or more population and all 
of these are county-seats. Since there are 
no centers to compare with this group, these 
could be eliminated from the state total. If 
this procedure is followed, then the total in¬ 
crease for the county-seats becomes 20.6 
per cent as compared with 15.5 per cent in 
the centers which are not county-seats. 
(This last statement does not include the 
unincorporated areas.) During this decade, 
the population of the state increased by 12.7 
per cent and the corresponding increase for 
all urban centers was 20.3 per cent and 10.0 
per cent for the rural population. Popula¬ 
tion on farms increased only 3.7 per cent, 
but the rural-nonfarm increased 23.3 per 
cent. 

The nonwhite population in the state is 
sufficiently large to warrant a separate 
analysis: 28.1 per cent of the population is 
nonwhite and the Negro alone makes up 27.5 
per cent of the total. It has been necessary, 

’ North Carolina is composed of 100 coun¬ 
ties and, consequently, there are 100 county- 
seats. In five counties, however, the county- 
seat is unincorporated and these centers 
have been eliminated, necessarily, from most 
of the discussion for lack of data. 


TABLE I. Number of Centers and Percentage Increase of Population in County- 
Seats AND Other Centers 1930-1940 by Size, North Carolina. 


Site of Center 
in 1980 


County-Sea ta 


Other Centert 

Number 

of 

centert 

Percentage 
change in 
population 

Number 

of 

centert 

Percentage 
change in 
population 

Unincorporated 

5 

24.0* 

— 

11.0** 

Under 600 

13 

16.1 

236 

14.6 

600— 999 

13 

18.7 

102 

11.6 

1,000—1,499 

12 

16.4 

32 

11.6 

1,600—1,999 

6 

6.6 

20 

16.6 

2,000—2,499 

7 

20.6 

10 

3.9 

2,600—4,999 

16 

26.1 

14 

23.4 

6,000—9,999 

10 

19.8 

7 

30.8 

10,000 and over 

18 

16.6 

3 

10.0 

• At riven in Rand McNally and Co 
•• Unincorporated territorv at ri\en in U 

S Cenaus for 19.H0 and 

1940. 
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TABLE II. Percentage Change in the Population of County-Seats and Other 
Centers 1930- 1940 by Size and Color, North Carolina. 



White 

Nonwhite 

r'Te of Center in 1980 

County- 

Sente 

Other 

Centen 

County- 

Sente 

Other 

Centen 

1,000—1,499 

22.7 

9.0 

29.5 

26.6 

1,600—1,999 

6,7 

17.1 

4.9 

8.3 

2,000—2,499 

21.6 

- 0.2 

17.1 

13.8 

2,600—4,999 

24.4 

21.6 

30.4 

31.6 

6,000—9,999 

18.4 

.30.3 

23.4 

33.7 

10,000 and over 

14.4 

77 

17.7 

16.8 


however, to eliminate centers of less than 
1,000 population in the color analysis for 
lack of data. The discussion of racial com¬ 
position IS confined to 69 of the 100 county- 
seats. 

During the period 1930-1940 the white 
population in the state increased 14.8 per 
cent. The white population in county-seat 
centers increased 16.9 per cent as compared 
with 16.6 per cent in other centers. If the 
five largest centers are eliminated, for the 
reason stated above, then the white popula¬ 
tion in county-seats increased 19.8 per cent 
instead of 15.9 per cent as compared with 
16.6 per cent in non-county-seat centers. 

During the decade the nonwhite popula¬ 
tion of the state increased 8.6 per cent. The 
nonwhite population in county-seats in¬ 
creased 19.1 per cent as compared with 21.3 
per cent in other centers. It is of interest 
and importance to note that for both types 
of centers, county-seats and non-county- 
seats, the nonwhite population increased 
faster than the white even though the oppo¬ 
site was the case for the state as a whole. 
This appears to be a function of urbanity in 
that the Negro is and has been more con¬ 
centrated in urban centers than the white 
population of the state. 


Proportion Non white, 1940 

In 1940, the nonwhite population com¬ 
prised 28.1 per cent of the population in the 
state. The nonwhite population made up 
.3.3.0 per cent of the total in the couny-seat 
centers but only 22.0 per cent in other cen¬ 
ters. Table III shows that the proportion 
of the population classified as nonwhite in¬ 
creases as the size of center increases for 
county-seats. This does not hold true for 
other centers as in only one size class, and 
that is rural, is the percentage above the 
state average. 

Conclusion 

(1) The data for North Carolina show 
that the population in county-scat towns In¬ 
creased faster t .xn in other centers during 
the decade 19.30-1940. The proportional 
parts played by migration, differential fer¬ 
tility, or other factors, have not been ana¬ 
lyzed in this study. 

(2) The nonwhite population makes up a 
much larger proportion of the total in coun¬ 
ty-seats than in other centers. 

(.3) Like the depression during the decade 
of the 19.30's, the war and reconversion 
crises during the decade of the 1940'8 have 
undoubtedly had tremendous effects upon 
county-seat towns. Many new activities con- 


TABLE III. Percentage of Population Classified as Nonwhite in County-Seats 
and Other Centers by Size, North Carolina, 1940. 


Sise of Center in 1980 


County-Sente 


Other Centen 


1,000—1,499 

1.600— 1,999 
2,000—2,499 

2.600— 4,999 
6,000—9,999 

10,000 and over 


24.2 

23.3 

23.3 

29.3 

31.3 

34.4 


24.3 

17.6 
32.0 
20.2 

14.6 

27.4 
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nected with the war came into existence— 
selective service, civilian defense, expanded 
Red Cross activities, war bond drives, farm 
labor progrrams, and a host of other acti¬ 
vities—and all of these agrencies and acti¬ 
vities culminated in the county-seat. The 
total effect of these factors has yet to be 
determined. 


(4) These two decades have certainly 
made rural people more conscious of their 
county as a unit and especially are the rural 
people more aware of the functions of the 
county-seat town. These factors give rise to 
a sizeable number of significant research 
topics and leads. 

Selz C. Mayo. 

N. C. State College. 


RURAL FAMILY EXPENDITURES FOR MEDICAL CARE 


Recent demands for more adequate medi¬ 
cal care at lower costs have been nationwide 
in scope, but they have been especially 
marked among groups interested in the 
welfare of rural people. Surveys of the 
health situation in the United States, made 
by such agencies as the Committee on Costs 
of Medical Care, the United States Public 
Health Service, and the Interdepartmental 
Committee to Coordinate Health and Wel¬ 
fare Activities, have repeatedly pointed to 
the sri^ater number of unmet health needs 
among farm families, as contrasted with 
those of urban families. 

Farm families, in general, have been ig¬ 
norant of, or apathetic toward, the benefits 
of good medical care. The lack of adequate 
medical facilities available to them, together 
with their inability to pay the costs of good 
medical care (at least prior to World War 
II) also have limited the amounts of medical 
service which rural people have received. 
A number of specialized studies of medical 
expenditures have been made in an effort 
to determine why these facts should obtain. 
Various analyses of the types of medical 
goods and services utilized by farm families, 
the amounts used, and the costs of these 
medical items have been made from time 
to time in an attempt to throw more light 
on the subject of the present inadequate 
medical care received by rural people. 

The present study investigated not only 
the amount, kind, and cost of medical goods 
and services used by a group of rural fami¬ 
lies, but also certain factors which might be 
expected to itffect these expenditures. Exa¬ 


mination was made of the medical expendi¬ 
tures of 148 farm families living in 27 
counties of Wisconsin. All of the families 
studied were Farm Security Administration 
(now the Farmers^ Home Administration) 
borrowers. Schedules prepared by the auth¬ 
ors were filled out by the Farm Security 
Administration home supervisors who in¬ 
terviewed families with whose situations 
they were familiar. By this means informa¬ 
tion was secured about the family's medical 
expenditures, and the data were verified by 
reference to the family's home account book 
and the stock of home medicines on hand. 

Data covered the calendar year 1944 and 
were secured early in 1946. 'The 148 families 
represented 774 persons. 'The mean family 
size was 5.2 persons, but the modal size was 
4. Net money incomes for the group ranged 
from minus $896 to $6,351, with the average 
$2,237. Less than 11 per cent of the families 
had expenditures for family living, inclusive 
of medical care, below $500, and only 6 per 
cent spent more than $1,500 for these items. 
Nearly one-third—32.4 per cent—of the 
families had family living expenditures be¬ 
tween $750 and $1,000. Among the important 
findings on medical care were the facts that 
nearly 5 per cent of the net income and 12 
per cent of the family living expenditures 
went for medical care in the average family, 
and that there were 31.8 days lost, per fam¬ 
ily, from school or work due to accident or 
illness. This amounted to 6.1 days per person 
per year. 

For the average family in the group the 
total expenditure for medical care was 
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1106.51. Thif amount wat divided among the 
various items of medical expense as shown 
in Figure 1. Physicians, including surgeans, 
obstetricians, and other specialists, in addi¬ 
tion to general practitioners, received nearly 
one-third, or 31 per cent of the total medical 
payments. Hospital and dental bills constitu¬ 
ted the next largest portions with 16 per 
cent each. Medicines and medical supplies 
took 13 per cent of the total medical bill. 
Less than a tenth of the medical dollar was 
spent for each of the following items: pay 
ment of previous year’s bills (8 per cent); 
eye care, including services of oculists, opto¬ 


metrists, and payment for glasses (7 per 
cent): miscellaneous health expenditure, in¬ 
cluding health insurance, clinic fees, and 
other unspecified medical expense (6 per 
cent); chiropractor (3 per cent); and 
practical nurse (less than 1 per cent). Al¬ 
though expenditures for trained nurse and 
midwife were included among the itema 
asked for, along with the other medical per¬ 
sonnel, none of the families used these two 
types ol service during 1944. 

Further facts about these families’ medi¬ 
cal expenditures are shown in Table I. Here 
it is seen that the majority of families had 



Figure 1. Percentage Division of Total Medical Expenditures per Family among Various 
Items of Medical Expenditure, 148 Wisconsin Farm Families, 1944. 
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TABLE I. Number and Percentage of 
Families Having Expenditures for 
Various Items of Medical Care, 148 
Wisconsin Farm Families, 1944. 



Families Having 
Expendlturee 


Number 

Per Cent 

Medicines and Supplies 

147 

99.0 

Physician 

130 

87.7 

Dentist 

114 

76.9 

Eye Care 

63 

36.8 

Hospital 

41 

27.7 

Chiropractor 

26 

17.6 

Previous Years' Bills 

24 

16.3 

Misc. Health Expense 

13 

8.8 

Practical Nurse 

2 

1.3 

Registered Nurse 

0 

0.0 

Midwife 

0 

0.0 


expenditures for physicians* services (87.7 
per cent), dentists (76.9 per cent), and medi¬ 
cines (99.0 per cent). Althouiph only 27.7 
per cent of all the families had expenditures 
for hospital bills, the average expenditure 
for this item formed a relatively lar^e part 
of the total medical expenditures (see Fig¬ 
ure 1.) Twenty of the forty-one families 
had hospital expenditures fallinf? between 
$60 and $100, while six additional families 
had hospital bills of more than $100. Less 
than half of the families had expenditures 
for eye care, chiropractor, practical nurse, 
and miscellaneous health expense. 

Expenditures for medicines which, as was 
seen, were incurred by all but 1 per cent of 
the families, amounted to $10 96 per family 
per year, on the average. The kinds of medi¬ 
cines used were classified by the authors as 
cold and headache remedies, antacids, vita¬ 
min and mineral supplements, laxatives, and 
special medicines. Nine out of ten families 
purchased medicines for colds during the 
year, while three-fourths of them bought 
some kind of laxative. Approximately one- 
fifth purchased antacids and vitamin and 
mineral supplements. Medicines for use in 
special cases were purchased by two out 
of five families. Altogether, there were 586 
different medicines purchased during the 
year by the families studied, but only 120 
of these, or 20.4 per cent, had been prescrib¬ 
ed by physicians. 


Medical supplies were classified as anti¬ 
septics, liniments, first aid supplies, and 
other. More than half of the families pur¬ 
chased antiseptics and more than three- 
fifths bought liniments during the year. 
Only 14 per cent purchased first aid sup¬ 
plies, and 8 per cent bought such other sup¬ 
plies as turpentine, com plasters, and cam¬ 
phor. 

The small proportions of total medicines 
and medical supplies which were prescribed 
indicate that much of the medical buying of 
these families was done at the suggestion 
of other persons than physicians./A total 
of 102 families listed 9 different sources of 
information from which they had secured 
knowledge of the unprescribed medicines 
and supplies they used. Some families named 
several sources. These sources, and the num¬ 
ber of families naming each were classified 


as follows: 

Custom, common knowledge 39 

Family remedies 23 

Radio 18 

Physician 16 

Newspaper & magazine 

advertising 13 

Druggist 12 

Relatives, friends 11 

Watkins & Raleigh salesmen 6 

Nurse 4 


According to this list families bought 
medicines and medical supplies on the rec¬ 
ommendation of medically-trained persons 
(including physician, nurse, or druggist) in 
only 31 cases. The families were influenced 
in their purchasing of medical goods in 110 
cases by commercial advertising, custom, or 
unskilled persons. 

^In an attempt to determine what caused 
the farm families to spend as they did for 
items of medical care, a number of factors 
which might presumably explain the experi¬ 
mental data were studied. Such factors as 
the amount of net income, the amount of 
total family living expenditures, family 
size, family health conditions, and the ag( 
of the children in the families showed defi 
nite relationships to expenditures for medi 
cal care. The amounts spent for medical car 
generally increased with net income, bu 
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the proportion spent was essentially con¬ 
stant at about 4 to 6 per cent for all income 
levels except the lowest (below $1,000), at 
which it was 10.3 per cent. Similarly, the 
proportion of total family living expendi¬ 
tures going for medical care was constant 
at about 11 per cent for all expenditure 
levels except the lowest (under $500), at 
which it was 25.6 per cent; the absolute 
amount spent for medical care, however, 
generally increased with an increase in total 
family living expenditures. Medical care ex¬ 
penditures increased with family size, but 
did so at a decreasing rale. As was to be 
expected, family health conditions, measured 
by the number of days lost from school or 
work due to accident or illness, directly af¬ 
fected the amount of medical expenditures— 
families having many days of illness had 
higher medical coats than families having 
few days of illness In families with the 
sunic total number of members, those fami¬ 
lies with young children had greater medical 
expenditures than did others with older 
children. 

Medical expenditures seemed to be essen¬ 
tially independent of the amount of educa¬ 
tion of the husband or the wife. The geo¬ 
graphical location of the family within the 
State of Wisconsin affected medical ex¬ 
penditures only when the necessity of home 
calls by the doctor or the need for special¬ 
ized medical services not available in the 
immediate locality added transportation ex¬ 
penses to the medical bill. 

A number of questions are posed by the 
results of the study. The negative relation¬ 
ship between formal education received by 
the family’s heads and the amount of ex¬ 
penditure for medical care is an example. 
The seeming lack of correlation may partial¬ 
ly be explained by the fact that so many 
of the husbands and wives completed their 
education at the eighth grade. Thus no real 
comparison on the basis cf varying levels of 
education was possible. However, the large 
number of families selecting medicines on 
the advice of neighbors or salesmen, or at 
the suggestion of advertisers, leads us to be¬ 
lieve that lack of education or at least of 
knowledge is a factor determining the type 


if not the amount of medical care used. 
Further work needs to be done on this point. 

The role of group pressure as a determin¬ 
ant of medical expenditure is a further 
factor in need of investigation. Undoubtedly 
the customs of the family and the neighbor¬ 
hood, and the traditions of the group, are 
partially responsible for the type of medical 
care selected by the families. It would be 
useful and desirable to study the effect of 
group attitudes in determining such items as 
the amount of caie given women at child¬ 
birth, and in explaining a lack of attempts 
to prevent such ailments as the common 
childhood diseases. 

Another problem for consideration is the 
effect of high costs in determining the 
amounts spent for medical care. Even at 
high income levels the medical expenditures 
per family were small, compared to the 
estimated amount necessary to secure ade¬ 
quate medical care.' This small amount of 
expenditure may be in part traceable to the 
high costs of hospitalization and to high 
fee.s for the services of physicians, dentists, 
oculists, and other medical personnel. This 
fact may also offer partial explanation of 
the'extensive use of relatively low-co*»t self 
medication. Tx. what degree is the family 
limited in its use of medical care by the cost 
of medical goods and services? 

The use of a significant proportion of the 
total medical expenditure for payment of 
back bills, together with the use of so small 
an amount for health insurance leads to a 
final question: How feasible are various 
prepayment plans and why are they not 
used by more farm families? An evaluation 
of different schemes and formulation of 
plans for social action whereby costs to the 
family may be lowered would be welcomed 
by persons interested in the welfare of the 
farm family. 

Jean F. Myers. 

May L. Cowles. 

University of Wisconsin. 


'Proceedings: National Health Confer¬ 
ence, (Interdepartmental Committee to Co¬ 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activities, 
1938), p. 67. 
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TABLE I. Number and Percentage of 
Families Having Expenditures for 
Various Items op Medical Care, 148 
Wisconsin Farm Families, 1944. 


Item — 

FamlHet Havlns 
Expenditures 

Number Per Cent 

Medicines and Supplies 

147 

99.0 

Physician 

130 

87.7 

Dentist 

114 

76.9 

Eye Care 

63 

36.8 

Hospital 

41 

27.7 

Chiropractor 

26 

17.6 

Previous Years' Bills 

24 

16.3 

Misc. Health Expense 

13 

8.8 

Practical Nurse 

2 

1.3 

Registered Nurse 
Midwife 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 


expenditures for physicians’ services (87.7 
per cent), dentists (76.9 per cent), and medi¬ 
cines (99.0 per cent). Althougrh only 27.7 
per cent of all the families had expenditures 
for hospital bills, the average expenditure 
for this item formed a relatively large part 
of the total medical expenditures (see Fig¬ 
ure 1.) Twenty of the forty-one families 
had hospital expenditures falling between 
$60 and $100, while six additional families 
had hospital bills of more than $100. Less 
than half of the families had expenditures 
for eye care, chiropractor, practical nurse, 
and miscellaneous health expense. 

Expenditures for medicines which, as was 
seen, were incurred by all but 1 per cent of 
the families, amounted to $10 96 per family 
per year, on the average The kinds of medi¬ 
cines used were classified by the authors as 
cold and headache remedies, antacids, vita¬ 
min and mineral supplements, laxatives, and 
ipecial medicines. Nine out of ten families 
purchased medicines for colds during the 
year, while three-fourths of them bought 
some kind of laxative. Approximately one- 
fifth purchased antacids and vitamin and 
mineral supplements. Medicines for use in 
special cases were purchased by two out 
of five families. Altogether, there were 686 
different medicines purchased during the 
year by the families studied, but only 120 
of these, or 20.4 per cent, had been prescrib¬ 
ed by physiciaps. 


Medical supplies were classified as anti¬ 
septics, liniments, first aid supplies, and 
other. More than half of the families pur¬ 
chased antiseptics and more than three- 
fifths bought liniments during the year. 
Only 14 per cent purchased first aid sup¬ 
plies, and 8 per cent bought such other sup¬ 
plies as turpentine, com plasters, and cam¬ 
phor. 

The small proportions of total medicines 
and medical supplies which were prescribed 
indicate that much of the medical buying of 
these families was done at the suggestion 
of other persons than physicians./A total 
of 102 families listed 9 different sources of 
information from which they had secured 
knowledge of the unprescribed medicines 
and supplies they used. Some families named 
several sources. These sources, and the num¬ 
ber of families naming each were classified 


as follows: 

Custom, common knowledge 39 

Family remedies 23 

Radio 18 

Physician 16 

Newspaper & magazine 

advertising 13 

Druggist 12 

Relatives, friends 11 

Watkins & Raleigh salesmen 6 

Nurse 4 


According to this list families bought 
medicines and medical supplies on the rec¬ 
ommendation of medically-trained persons 
(including physician, nurse, or druggist) in 
only 31 cases. The families were influenced 
in their purchasing of medical goods in 110 
cases by commercial advertising, custom, or 
unskilled persons. 

/In an attempt to determine what caused 
the farm families to spend as they did for 
items of medical care, a number of factors 
which might presumably explain the experi¬ 
mental data were studied. Such factors as 
the amount of net income, the amount of 
total family living expenditures, family 
size, family health conditions, and the age 
of the children in the families showed defi¬ 
nite relationships to expenditures for medi¬ 
cal care. The amounts spent for medical care 
generally increased with net income, but 
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the proportion spent was essentially con¬ 
stant at about 4 to B per cent for all income 
levels except the lowest (below $1,000), at 
which it was 10.3 per cent. Similarly, the 
proportion of total family living expendi¬ 
tures going for medical care was constant 
at about 11 per cent for all expenditure 
levels except the lowest (under $500), at 
which it was 25.6 per cent; the absolute 
amount spent for medical care, however, 
generally increased with an increase in total 
family living expenditures. Medical care ex¬ 
penditures increased with familv size but 
did so at a decreasing rate. As was to be 
expected, family health conditions, measured 
by the number of days lost from school or 
work due to accident or illness, directly af¬ 
fected the amount of medical expenditures— 
families having many days of illness had 
higher medical costs than families having 
few days of illness. In families with the 
samj total number of members, those fami¬ 
lies with young children had greater medical 
expenditures than did others with older 
children. 

Medical expenditures seemed to be essen¬ 
tially independent of the amount of educa¬ 
tion of the husband or the wife. The geo¬ 
graphical location of the family within the 
State of Wisconsin affected medical ex¬ 
penditures only when the necessity of home 
calls by the doctor or the need for special¬ 
ized medical services not available in the 
immediate locality added tran.sportation ex¬ 
penses to the medical bill. 

A number of questions are posed by the 
results of the study. The negative relation¬ 
ship between formal education received by 
the family's heads and the amount of ex¬ 
penditure for medical care is an example. 
The seeming lack of correlation may partial¬ 
ly be explained by the fact that so many 
of the husbands and wives completed their 
education at the eighth grade. Thus no real 
comparison on the basis of varying levels of 
education was possible. However, the large 
number of families selecting medicines on 
the advice of neighbors or salesmen, or at 
the suggestion of advertisers, leads us to be¬ 
lieve that lack of education or at least of 
knowledge is a factor determining the type 


if not the amount of medical care used. 
Further work needs to be done on this point. 

The role of group pressure as a determin¬ 
ant of medical expenditure is a further 
factor in need of investigation. Undoubtedly 
the customs of the family and the neighbor¬ 
hood, and the traditions of the group, are 
partially responsible for the type of medical 
care selected by the families. It would be 
useful and desirable to study the effect of 
group attitudes in determining such items as 
the amount of care given women at child¬ 
birth, and in explaining a lack of attempts 
to prevent such ailments as the common 
childhood diseases. 

Another problem for consideration is the 
effect of high costs in determining the 
amounts spent for medical care. Even at 
high income levels the medical expenditures 
per family were small, compared to the 
estimated amount necessary to secure ade¬ 
quate medical care.' This small amount of 
expenditure may be in part traceable to the 
high costs of hospitalization and to high 
fees for the services of physicians, dentists, 
oculists, and other medical personnel. This 
fact may also offer partial explanation of 
the*extensive use of relatively low-cost self 
medication. Tc vhat degree is the family 
limited in its use of medical care by the cost 
of medical goods and services? 

The use of a significant proportion of the 
total medical expenditure for payment of 
back bills, together with the use of so small 
an amount for health insurance leads to a 
final question: How feasible are various 
prepavmcnt plans and v/hy are they not 
used by more farm families? An evaluation 
of different schemes and formulation of 
plans for social action whereby costs to the 
family may be lowered would be welcomed 
by persons interested in the welfare of the 
farm family. 

Jean F. Myers. 

. May L. Cowles. 

University of Wisconsin. 


^ ProceedingR: A/afiona/ Health Confer¬ 
ence, (Interdepartmental Committee to Co¬ 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activities, 
1938), p. 57. 
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Rural Rehabilitation 

[16] After some thirty pages—in Chapter 
6 of the report Ten years of rural rehabili¬ 
tation in the United States —in which the 
charactpristics and resources of those low- 
income farm families in the United States 
who have obtained standard rehabilitation 
loans are described. Dr. Olaf Larson sets 
forth two pa^ • ^ of major problems that 
such families have. He then states: “Exam¬ 
ination of these problems must lead to the 
conclusion that nearly all have a source in 
the very nature of our society, its economy, 
and culture—and in the relationship of the 
individual and his family to this society. 
Few of these problems, the causes of the 
low-income status, lie wholly in the individ¬ 
ual and his biological ancestors. These prob¬ 
lems, therefore, should be responsive to so¬ 
cial action.” In 433 single-spaced mimeo¬ 
graphed pages Dr. Larson and several as¬ 
sistants report the results of a penetrating 
and comprehensive study of a social action 
progiam that was particularly designed to 
attack these very problems. 

The genesis of the rural rehabilitation 
idea is sketched and the objectives of the 
program are traced as they changed under 
different administering agencies, and parti¬ 
cularly as understanding grew that many 
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of the problems first thought to be emer¬ 
gency depression problems were, in fact, 
deep-rooted problems of rural poverty. 

The description of the personal character¬ 
istics of the farm people who were assisted 
by the program, the size and composition of 
family, the age and sex composition of these 
people, their mobility, education, health, 
tenure, and occupational backgrounds, their 
levels of living, and their income and other 
resources, is a particularly valuable contri¬ 
bution. 

Nine different rehabilitation tools and 
techniques are described and analyzed. Se¬ 
lection of the right combination of tools to 
meet the needs of individual families seems 
to be indicated as one essential condition 
for successful rehabilitation. 

The report contains an appraisal of prog¬ 
ress toward various objectives as interpret¬ 
ed for agriculture and the general welfare 
of the nation. The goals have been defined 
in terms of what the rehabilitation agen¬ 
cies have sought to help the families to 
achieve. It is pointed out that all families 
may not have had the same goals in sight, 
and that ‘‘many families may have reached 
goals set by themselves in terms of their 
desires and experience, and yet they may 
not have attained the end point which the 
rehabilitation agencies sought for them to 
achieve through the program.” It is con¬ 
cluded that the question, ‘‘Has progress been 
made?” must be answered in the affirmative, 
but that whether gains have been as great 
as they might have been is an imponderable. 

The chapter on the rehabilitation process 
is one of the best. In this chapter the fac¬ 
tors which condition rehabilitation are fur¬ 
ther analyzed. It is shown rather conclus¬ 
ively that “because rehabilitation is direct¬ 
ly concerned with people, it is affected by 
the total situation that impinges upon the 
farm family and its farming operations.” 

Readers of this journal who read Dr. Lar¬ 
son's summary of this report in the Sep¬ 
tember 1947 issue should be warned that 
the summary does not do justice to the 
study. No short summary could. The whole 
report must be read to be fully appreciated. 


How often we hear the question, “Why didn’t 
some one study this problem or program at 
the time and write it up before the materi¬ 
als were lost and informed persons scat¬ 
tered?” In this case through painstaking 
search many valuable data were obtained 
and assembled, particularly information 
about the early years of the program, that 
might not have been available a few years 
hence. Their preservation in this report will 
make it a valuable source book. But it is 
more than that. The analysis of this “new 
social invention of major significance” 
should be of practical value today not only 
to those responsible for carrying out the 
rural rehabilitation program in our own 
country but to those who are dealing with 
problems of rural reconstruction in war- 
devastated and other impoverished coun¬ 
tries all over the world. 

It seems to this reviewer that one of the 
outstanding features of the report is the 
list of problems and issues included at the 
end of each chapter. Among these questions 
rural sociologists and others interested in 
rural life and the welfare of farm people 
will find many to ponder over. It is hoped 
that they will stimulate further research in 
the relatively neglected field of rural pov¬ 
erty. As a sample here (partly para¬ 
phrased) are a few of the questions raised: 

In view of (1) the rapid advance of agri¬ 
cultural technology and the resulting pros¬ 
pect of an abundant food supply with a con¬ 
stantly decreasing farm labor force, (2) the 
consideration that even though no decrease 
in the number of farm workers needed was 
in prospect, nowhere near all farm youth 
would be needed in agriculture, (3) the fact 
that farm enlargement is basic to making 
adequate units out of many of those now 
inadequate, but that adequate units equal 
in number to the inadequate ones could not 
be developed: Which low-income families 
should be given the opportunity for assis¬ 
tance? Which should be encouraged to move 
out of agriculture as a full-time occupa¬ 
tion? Should young applicants, for instance, 
be encouraged to leave agriculture by re¬ 
fusal of rehabilitation assistance? Should 
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low-income farmers be-forced to bear the 
brunt of agricultural adjustments unaided 
just because they have the least resources 
invested? For those families who want and 
are denied help, what other opportunities 
will be open which will provide commensu¬ 
rate returns and satisfactions? Should the 
selection of families be made only from 
among those applying, or, in the possible 
interest of national welfare, should interest 
be stimulated on the part of all who are po¬ 
tentially eligible? What are the implica¬ 
tions for any effective long-range impiove- 
ment through a rehabilitation program of 
the fact that the future of the lower income 
segment in our agriculture is inextricably 
bound up with the future of the national 
economy and the world society? 

Raymond C. Smith. 

Health and Medical Care 

[6] A pamphlet on public health adminis¬ 
tration describes the continued efforts of the 
Council on Intergovernmental Relations in 
Blue Earth County, Minnesota, to assist in 
integrating the local interest in health. The 
Council has given especial attention to pub¬ 
lic health administration primarily because 
it constitutes the most outstanding problem 
of the county as shown by local interest The 
general governmental situation is analyzed 
and the inter-relationships of the activities 
of public and private organizations and 
agencies that have an interest in improving 
public health administration are net forth in 
detail. 

This report emphasizes the great number 
of agencies and organizations that touch 
health matters directly and indirectly; the 
activities of each of these are catalogued 
and described. The financial situation is 
presented, indicating possible tax revenues 
available for health administration. The 
last two of the eight chapters of the report 
are devoted to a summary of the problems 
in public health administration, and con¬ 
clusions and recommendations. 

Three over-all conclusions are: that there 
tend to be too great a multiplicity of public 
and private agencies; that an effective pub¬ 
lic health administration can be achieved 


only through the cooperation of local agen¬ 
cies and organizations, and an integration 
of local, State, and Federal programs; and 
that a really satisfactory public health ad¬ 
ministration can be achieved only insofar as 
the local attitudes of the people lead them 
to take full advantage of the various local, 
State, and Federal opportunities available 
to them. 

[14] The report, Social aspect8 of hospital 
planmnp iv Louisiana, contains economic 
and social data pertinent to health and hos¬ 
pital pJanning in the State. Special field 
studies supplemented data obtained from 
the United States Bureau of the Census, the 
Louisiana Department of Health, and medi¬ 
cal directories. The facts are represented in 
graphic form through 51 charts and maps 
and 25 tables. Comparison^ are made for 
the white and colored population. The ana¬ 
lysis of mortality rates, hospital facilities, 
and medical personnel shows the present 
health conditions in the State. The mortali¬ 
ty rates for colored people were higher than 
for whites in all residential and age groups 
except those beyond 66 years. Irrespective 
of race, at all '*'ces the residents of cities 
ranging in size irom 2,500 to 10,000 inhabi¬ 
tants hav( the highest mortality rates. Dif¬ 
ferent sections of the State vary greatly in 
medical and hospital facilities, but the 
greatest shortages occur in rural areas. 

Tart II of the report shows the number 
and distribution of the population, its com- 
po.sition and growth trends, educational sta¬ 
tus, levels of living, and economic resources. 
There i.s great need for more hospitals along 
with an increase of doctors and nurses and 
facilities for training them. The authors 
point out the advantage of a State-wide plan 
which would use local health facilities as 
well as those in neighboring states. They 
suggest a coordinated hospital service plan 
similar to that recommended by the United 
Statist Public Health Service. '^Essentially, 
this plan embraces an interrelated network 
of facilitie.s for a particular area ranging 
fioni numerous local health centers up 
through what have been termed rural hos- 
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pitals, district hospitals, and finally a com¬ 
plete base hospital.” 

[8] Hospital and health eervicea in Arkan¬ 
sas is the subject of a recent bulletin issued 
by the University and other agencies. The 
purposes of the study were (1) to collect 
detailed information about the hospital and 
public health center facilities available: (2) 
to bring together and analyze pertinent social 
and economic data which will help in mak¬ 
ing future plans; (3) to determine the need 
for additional hospital and health center fa¬ 
cilities; (4) to draft a long-term plan to 
provide an adequate system of co-ordinated 
hospital and health service facilities to serve 
every community in the State. Information 
was obtained from records of institutions, 
through interviews, from previous studies, 
and from the State Department of Public 
Health. 

A great need exists for hospital facilities 
for chronically ill patients and many com¬ 
munities are without general hospital facili¬ 
ties. There is a lack of trained personnel— 
doctors, dentists, and particularly nurses. 
The authors recommend further legislation 
"to provide for the establishment, develop¬ 
ment, and enforcement of basic standards 
for the care and treatment of persons in 
hospitals and other institutions which ren¬ 
der medical care; for basic standards for 
the construction, maintenance, and opera¬ 
tion of hospitals; and for the administra¬ 
tion of a long-term program to provide an 
adequate coordinated system of hospital and 
health service facilities to serve every com¬ 
munity throughout Arkansas.” 

4^16] A second edition of Medical care and 
costs in relation to family income has been 
published. This edition "contains the 
basic data on illness and the receipt and 
costs of medical care that were included in 
its first edition, as well as additional sec¬ 
tions on economic characteristics of the pop¬ 
ulation, vital statistics, health personnel 
and facilitiaa, and voluntary insurance.” 
The 317 tables are grouped in seven sec¬ 
tions under the following headings: (1) 
Some economic characteristics of the popu¬ 


lation; (2) Measurements of medical care 
needs; (3) Medical care expenditures; (4) 
Health personnel; (6) Health facilities; 
(6) Voluntary hospital and medical care 
insurance; and (7) State summaries. 

This publication may be obtained from the 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 26, D. C., at $1.26 per copy. 

Levels of Living 

[22] The study, Trends in farm family lev¬ 
els and standards of living, makes use of 
census data obtained in the Quarterly Sur¬ 
vey of Agriculture in 1946 which included 
information on many items not recorded in 
earlier periods. These "new bench marks” 
were newspapers, magazines, sewing ma¬ 
chines, washing machines, self-heating 
irons, medical care, accidents, and organiza¬ 
tional attendance. On other items for which 
earlier data were obtained, changes which 
have taken place since 1920 are shown. 
These included electricity, running water, 
telephones, automobiles, all-weather roads, 
radios, persons per room, and refrigerators. 
Charts and tables are used in comparing 
data for the United States as a whole and 
for three major regions—the North, South, 
and West. JThese comparisons show that 
more farm operators in the North have pre¬ 
ferred items, although the West leads in 
several items. When changes between 1940 
and 1945 are compared, the West most often 
shows the fastest rate of increase. The au¬ 
thors stress the need for "periodic reports 
that will measure with increasing accuracy 
and completeness the changing levels and 
standards of living of farm people in this 
country.” 

[28] A study of the Standards and levels of 
living of prospective settlers in the Colum¬ 
bia Basin Project was made in order to de¬ 
termine what level of living the settlers 
would demand and without the attainment 
of which they would be dissatisfied. Find¬ 
ings were based on data furnished by the 
1936-1936 Consumer Purchases Study and 
by H special study of income, expenditures, 
and savings of settlers on the Vale and 
Owyhee Reclamation Projects. Data were 
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obtained for three population groups in the 
States of Oregon, Washington, North Da¬ 
kota, and Kansas from which many settlers 
were expected to come. These groups were 

(1) a group of farm families in western 
Oregon and Washington selected as repre¬ 
sentatives of small full-time general farms; 

(2) a group of farm families from North 
Dakota and Kansas with wheat the pre¬ 
dominant farm enterprise; and (3) a group 
of part-time farm families from western Ore¬ 
gon. It was found that there is a point at 
which farm families will go into debt iu or¬ 
der to maintain their accustomed level of 
living, and also that there is a point where 
they begin to accumulate savings because 
they are relatively satisfied with their level 
of living. 

A more detailed study of farm families in 
the Plains and Northwest showed (1) which 
types of goods and services the families add 
when incomes increase, (2) which types 
they sacrifice when incomes decrease, and 

(3) which types they insist upon having 
irrespective of income. 

Population 

[3] Mobility of rural population is a study 
of changes in residence and occupation 
among rural people in Johnson and Robert¬ 
son countries, Kentucky. Interviews with 
664 farm households in 1941 furnished the 
data for this study and for two previous re¬ 
ports. Mobility in these counties was char¬ 
acterized by movements of individuals rath¬ 
er than of families. The majority of the 
moves were to nearby places, long-distance 
moves were to cities and were made more 
frequently by migrants from Robertson 
than from Johnson County. About half the 
migrant girls and about one-third of the 
migrant boys left home before they were 20 
years of age. Fifty-three per cent of the 
girl migrants married under 20; for most of 
these, migration and marriage occurred at 
the same time. Migrants tended to remain 
in the class of population to which they first 
moved, whether it was farm, rural non¬ 
farm, or city. Cities have received more of 
the recent than of the earlier migrants. 

The majority of young people migrating 
to rural nonfarm areas as well as those go¬ 


ing to cities had more education than non¬ 
migrants. Migration was selective also with 
respect to family situations in the following 
ways; (1) “only children” were less mobile 
than others; (2) with two or more broth¬ 
ers and sisters, youngest members migrated 
less than the others; (3) first-born persons 
in large families migrated less than their 
brothers and sisters. 

Migrants usually were found in the same 
occupations they first entered. There were 
more farm laborers among sons than among 
fathers, but the proportion of sons starting 
in a white-collar occupation was three times 
that of fathers. Two-thirds of the male mi¬ 
grants from Johnson County and one-third 
from Robertson were farm croppers, farm 
laborers or nonfarm laborers. One-fourth 
of Johnson County and one-half of Robert¬ 
son migrants had white-collar occupations. 
The author thinks that it is not always the 
moat capable youths who migrate to the 
cities, but that many leave because of their 
inability to succeed in farming. 

[1] 7'ke population char act eriatiett of New 
York State are described in a recent bulle¬ 
tin from Cornell University. The study, 
based on 1940 Census data, includes a wide 
range of popu' ‘tion characteristics—race 
and nativity, sex, rt'sidence, age, marital 
status, reproduction rates, schooling, em¬ 
ployment and occupational status, internal 
migration, and family composition. Com¬ 
parisons are made between different groups 
within the State and between New York 
State and the United States as a whole. Five 
figures and 64 tables supplement the text. 
Some of the population characteristics of 
New York state are; (1) a large number in 
the productive age groups, especially young 
women in the urban areas; (2) a relatively 
small dependent population which is found 
largely in the rural areas; (3) reproduction 
below replacement rates for the State as a 
whole with rural areas producing in excess 
of replacement needs, but Urban areas much 
below^ replacement rates; (4) concentration 
of Negroes and foreign-bom in urban areas, 
particularly New York City; and (5) a 
large increase in the rural nonfarm popula¬ 
tion in recent years. 
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Farm Management. By John D. Black, Ma¬ 
rion Clawson, Charles R. Sayre and 
Walter W. Wilcox. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. xii -i- 
1073. $6.60. 

Farm Management is presented in six 
parts—Introduction, Systems of Farming, 
Principles and Methods of Analysis, Pro¬ 
blems of Management, Management by 
Types of Farming, and Finale. Part One 
consists of the history, economics and socio¬ 
logy of American farming and farm people. 
Part Two is more traditional farm manage¬ 
ment with description and analysis of six 
types of farming or farms—one-crop farms, 
specialized livestock farms, diversified-crop 
farms, etc. A number of actual case farms 
are described and analyzed, always in terms 
of the issues or problems about which the 
individual farmer must make decisions. Part 
Three generalizes and analyzes the economic 
principles which are illustrated in the case 
study of types of farms. Part Four covers 
problems of managing equipment, labor, 
land, financing and ‘selling operations and 
the broader problems of buying, renting, 
planning and managing farm enterprises. 
Part Five applies the lessons of the three 
immediately preceding parts to broad typos 
of farming—wheat, cotton, dairy, fruit, 
vegetables, etc. Part Six consists of one 
chapter on Agriculture in the National 
Economy. 

Even in the four central parts, but much 
'more in Parts One and Six, the discussion 
is more nearly what some would call general 
agricultural economics than it is traditional 
farm management. My own conviction is 
that the appearance of this book indicates 
that farm management has become of age 
or, as the Preface says, “Farm Management 
is applied Science—not just applied Econo¬ 
mics, but also applied Biology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology, Meteorology, Psycholo¬ 
gy and even Sociology.” 

Sociologists, will profit especially from 


Chapters 1-6, 16, 35, 47, and 48 because 
they discuss some of the same topics with 
which rural sociology deals. It is not so much 
that the authors have borrowed ideas from 
the sociologists, although they freely do so, 
as it is that they recognize and discuss the 
interrelations between social, psychological, 
cultural and economic phenomena. 

The point is made that if farm manage¬ 
ment would serve the farmer in his day-by¬ 
day operations, it must synthesize know¬ 
ledge from many physical, biological and 
social sciences because the fanner himself 
'"draws upon the sciences, using not one at 
a time but in various combinations.” In the 
operation of a family farm, for instance, 
the enterprise of farming and the enterprise 
of rearing a family are inextricably inter¬ 
woven. In the conduct of farm work there 
may be the choice betwen family labor and 
hired labor, or mechanization. In a lifetime 
program of farm operation there are the 
issues of making money, rearing a family 
and conserving the land. There is always the 
necessary choice of the use of income and 
expenditures, of buying more land or paying 
off the mortgage, greater mechanization, or 
improving the farm level of living by build¬ 
ing a new house, educating the children, etc. 

In the discussion of population facts and 
their relationship to farming, the authors 
present some of the same population data 
found in rural sociology textbooks and re¬ 
late these data to migration and thus to 
farm labor supply, education, security, levels 
of living, etc. They say, “The most basic of 
all factors in determining net income is the 
ratio of population to other resources.” “An 
industrial revolution goes forward much 
more easily in a country that is not over- 
populated.” “The proportion of the popula¬ 
tion engaged in agriculture depends upon 
birth and death rates, the number of non¬ 
farm job opportunities available to the 
people, and to some extent, on the emigra¬ 
tion policies of the country.” “The most 
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important circumstances determining the 
prevailing size of the farms in a country is 
the density of its poptilation.” They make 
clear that parts of all per capita equations 
are population data. 

In final analysis it may be said that so¬ 
ciology makes its contribution to farm man¬ 
agement at those many times when and in 
those many situations where the farmer 
must make decisions which involve an under¬ 
standing of non-physical and non-economic 
factors. It is almost the thesis of this book 
that farm management consists making 
decisions and that good farm management 
consists of having the types of information 
and understanding at hand to make wise 
decisions. The authors recognize that social 
knowledge must be a part of this informa¬ 
tion and understanding. They present no 
preachments about this fact but weave that 
type of information into their discussions in 
a hundred places. 

C. C. Taylor. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


As You Sow. By Walter Goldschmidt. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1947. Pp. xvi -H 288. $4.00. 

As You Sow is an essay in social reform 
that strikes deep. Too often reform is im¬ 
peded by our haste to improve the lot of the 
more obvious victims. If illnesses in our 
economy are to be treated effectively, care¬ 
ful diagnosis must precede the therapy and 
this is the order Goldschmidt follows in his 
painstaking analysis of industrialized agri¬ 
culture. 

Industrialized agriculture means intensive 
production, a high degree of specialization, 
large investments, power equipment, cash 
crops, dependence on distant markets, a 
heavy seasonal demand for labor and, fre¬ 
quently, large scale operations. It also may 
mean an occupational class structure in 
which the immediate interests of laborers 
and employers are opposed and the social 
distance between them is great. The result¬ 
ing plight of the migrant farm laborers has 
often been shown to the American public in 
prose and picture. Goldschmidt does not stop 
there. He shows withered rural communities. 


intense and unregulated class conflict, an 
urbanization process that has insidiously 
destroyed rural values, and a national agri¬ 
cultural program that not only fails to cor¬ 
rect these evils but may actually perpetuate 
them. 

The complexity of the problem in no way 
detracts from its importance. California's 
farm population is highly heterogeneous. 
Farm operators have been drawn from all 
sections of the United States. Industrialised 
agriculture has successively attracted labor 
pools of Chinese, Japanese Filipinos, Hindus, 
Mexicans and migrants from the Dust Bowl. 
An abundant supply of farm laborers has 
made possible the production of specialty 
crops and has been written into land values. 
Large holdings have been split up into small 
units and small farms have been combined 
into large operations. Rural slums and dis¬ 
organized communities have bred individuals 
who lack the opportunity and preparation 
for escape or improvement. Acceptance of 
traditional values by the submerged class 
has insured its bondage. Goldschmidt guides 
us through this labyrinth with dexterity and 
no little insistence. His first hand knowledge 
of three California communities has given 
him a body of facts to buttress the logic 
of his analysis. 

In the final two chapters he defines the 
nature of the illness and prescribes the rem¬ 
edies. It is his contention that California 
agriculture and, for that matter, a large part 
of American agriculture has become indus¬ 
trialized. Urbanization has consequently en¬ 
gulfed rural communities. Policy makers 
have refused to accept this reality and have 
treated farmers as a special class, a homo¬ 
geneous group who are the sole survivors 
and guardians of traditional rural values. 
This stereotyped thinking has given the 
American farmer, particularly the commer¬ 
cial farmer, special privileges and at the 
same time has left unprotected the mass of 
workers engaged in agriculture. Goldschmidt 
urges recognition of the actual structure of 
the agricultural economy and legislation that 
will correct inequalities now existing. Speci¬ 
fically he proposes a minimum wage for 
farm laborers, extension of the Social Sacur- 
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ity Act to the farm labor force, establish¬ 
ment of collective bargaining machinery for 
farm laborers, an education system (pat¬ 
terned after the Agricultural Extension 
Service) for farm laborers and their fami¬ 
lies, a shift in emphasis in the farm place¬ 
ment service and a housing program that 
will meet the workers’ needs. 

The urbanization of rural life has un¬ 
doubtedly gained much headway and there 
has been a lag in the acceptance of these 
changes. But ^e process of urbanization is 
not uniform, nor is it inevitable. National 
agricultural policy should not necessarily be 
based on the type of agricultural structure 
that is in the vanguard of the current trend. 
Goldschmidt’s plea for realism appears to be 
more ‘"realistic” than the specific program 
he advocates. This is not to say his recom¬ 
mendations do not merit serious considera¬ 
tion. 

Walter C. McKain, Jr. 
University of Connecticut. 


Freedom of the Movies. By Ruth A. Inglib. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1947. Pp. X -f- 240. $3.00. 

This is one of a series of reports by the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press. The 
report might be summarized as a description 
of how the movie industry has attempted, 
through self-regulation, to keep down public 
criticism and avoid Federal censorship. How¬ 
ever, in the struggle between pressure 
groups wanting pictures which do not vio¬ 
late their interpretations of the sex moral 
code, and the need to produce movies which 
have a mass box office appeal, the net re¬ 
sult has been an array of unimaginative pro¬ 
ductions which do little credit to the industry 
or the artistic level or development of the 
Nation. Of particular interest is the fact 
that neither public criticism nor the threat 
of censorship were as influential in bringing 
about self-regulation as was the Legion of 
Decency which struck at the box office in 
1934. 

The author has an excellent description of 
the “don’ts” and ”be careful” attitudes which 
make up the Motion Picture Production 
Code, and the thinking of the industry. 'The 


critics of movies have assumed, for instance, 
that all pictures must be fit for a child to 
see. In applying such standards to pictures, 
even historical fact must conform to a rather 
limited interpretation of decency. 

In order to encourage the production of 
pictures which are more adult and realistic, 
the author suggests the making of movies 
for specialized audiences. These would be 
shown in theatres which would concentrate 
on the unusual productions. 

Why do films usually stress the advant¬ 
ages of the existing social and economic 
status quo? Is it because the industry is 
“big business”? Has the Production Code 
Administration exerted influence in this di¬ 
rection? Of particular interest is the letter 
to Samuel Goldwyn from Joseph Breen, head 
of the Production Code Administration, re¬ 
garding the filming of the picture “Dead 
End.” Again social and economic facts, as 
well as historical, mut be altered so as not 
to upset the complacency of the American 
movie audiences, and possibly the societal 
status quo 

In discussing the pros and cons of censor¬ 
ship, the author makes some significant 
comments. She thinks that the lack of ob¬ 
jectives, except sheer entertainment, going 
as far as possible in violating the sex moral 
code, is largely responsible for the intel¬ 
lectual and artistic plight of our movies. 

If the screen has something to say, 
the movies will win many new inHuen- 
tial friends who will rise to protect its 
right to speak. Many liberals now might 
well ask why they should fight to Tift 
censorship from a medium wnich sedu¬ 
lously says nothing. 

The book also describes the monopolistic 
practices of the big producers in the indus¬ 
try, the dual ownership of production and 
distribution, block booking, the struggles of 
small independent producers, and the Morts 
of the Department of Justice in anti-trust 
suits. 

On the whole, a good job has been done in 
analyzing the movie industry. The facts have 
been stated, but one wonders if the real 
inside profit-making controls within the in¬ 
dustry have been sufficiently emphasized. 
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The recommendations are grood, but how can 
a voluntary revolution be expected from the 
monopolistic controllers who are more in¬ 
terested in profits than in developing artistic 
abilities and products, and who have been so 
expert in circumventing controls? Even the 
most optimistic Commissions can hardly ex¬ 
pect the industry to shift from profits to 
art. Hollywood's interpretation of sex still 
brings higher box office receipts than artis¬ 
tic productions. 

The world wide use of American motion 
pictures has shown that man^ incorrect 
opinions have been formed about Americans 
through our films. Presenting us as only 
spendthrift, fun loving, sexy, gun toting, un- 
artistic Americans has serious implications 
for our dealings with the rest of the world. 
There is an urgency about the present state 
of our movies, and an obligation which the 
industry has to the Nation, which has vastly 
increased with the changing role of America 
in world affairs. Our movies can no longer 
be considered as mere profit-making enter¬ 
tainment. The Commission could have used 
many of these pages more effectively had it 
faced more squarely these issues rather than 
using so much space in describing the antics 
of the motion picture industry in evading 
controls. 

Christopher Sower. 
Michigan State College. 


Jesie Buel (Agricultural Reformer). By 
Harry J. Carman. New York: Colum¬ 
bia TJniversity Press, 1947. Pp. xxxvi 
+ 609. $0.75. 

This large book, one in the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity series on the History of Agriculture 
under the editorship of Carman and Tug- 
well, is introduced by twenty pages of ap¬ 
praisal by Professor Carman and then de¬ 
voted to nearly six hundred pages of Buel’s 
writings and addresses. Carman explains 
that the book is in reality a self-portrait. In 
the absence of critical annotations or topical 
organization, the volume becomes almost 
more a source-file than a book. 

The organization of the reprinted materi¬ 
al, as the editor says, “falls logically into 


three parts:” materials from The CultivtUor 
of which he was long editor, addresses to 
agricultural societies, and, finally, over 300 
pages in the reprint of his The Farmer*# 
Companion, first published in 1839 in Bos¬ 
ton. 

The logic of this organization may derive 
from a premise of assembled source ma¬ 
terial, but it does not serve the purposes of 
either (1> rural sociology students who want 
to appraise the ideologies of this rural 
leader, one step further back in agrarianist 
history than Butterfield and Bailey; or (2) 
students of agricultural sciences who may 
want to delve into both the curious and the 
modem, comparing Buel’s advice with know¬ 
ledge available today. For these two, or for 
any other topical interest (as the index at¬ 
tests), the student will have to sample 
sparsely over the range of the several hun¬ 
dred pages. 

Historian Carman*# appraisal is that “Cer¬ 
tainly no man of his day (b. 1778, d. 1839) 
contributed more, as writer and practical 
farmer, to enhancing the status of American 
agriculture and American rural life than 
he.** p. xxxvi. 

His writings and activities make abund¬ 
antly clear his ’ 'usual vigor and versatility, 
and his prophetic objectivity, for those times, 
on matters of technical agriculture. Al¬ 
though he had had no more than six months 
of formal schooling, his adult outlook was 
thoroughly scientific, and his missionary 
zeal was devoted to both discovery and dis¬ 
semination of the scientific in agriculture. 
His financial success and political-social 
leadership are indications of his empirical 
“knowledge of human nature,” but his facul¬ 
ty psychology and agrarian sociology are 
now out-dated. 

Bud’s efforts in life, and this collection 
of his writings, may be classified as having 
two directions: (1) preaching the import¬ 
ance of agriculture to a national economy, 
to political freedom, and to moral fiber; and 
<2) •preaching the importance of technical 
improvements in agriculture. The verdict 
of the present is likely to be that he was 
unsuccessful on item one (and probably in¬ 
valid), but that he was successful on the 
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second item, althousrh his technical know> 
ledge is now rather fully out>dated. 

Rural sociologists may be interested in a 
few quotations of his social lore: “God made 
the country—man the city.” p. 4. .. ignor¬ 

ance begets indolence, and indolence begets 
vice.” 6. “The good of the whole community 
is the good of every individual.” 21. Lawyers 
“must live by their profession, honestly if 
they can, but they rnttat live.” 36. “The pre¬ 
dominant passion of youth is curiosity.” 67. 
“And finally, fellow-citizens, may you all be 
wise, all be useful, that you may all be 
bappy, here and hereafter ” 187. “... a high¬ 
ly cultivated garden . . . has been considered 
a strong indication ... of high intellectual 
and moral worth in the possessor.” 231. 
“Agriculturists are the guardians of our 
freedom.” 267. “Agriculture is the parent of 
physical and moral health in the state . , .” 
268. “Political ambition . . . like a cancer, ^s 
apt to prey upon and corrupt the mortal 
upon whom it fixes its fangs . . . (and it) 
abides not upon the farm . . .” 287. 

F. Howard Forsyth. 

Trinity University. 


Shirt-Sleeve Diplomat. By Josephus Daniels. 
Chapel Hill; The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. ix H- 547. 
$5.00. 

This is an interesting book. It is not a 
treatise in sociology nor does it expound any 
new theories of government. It is merely a 
record of the experiences of a United States 
ambassador who served in Mexico from 1933 
to 1942 with an assignment from Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to “show by acts that the Good 
Neighbor Policy would work.” 

By all the rules of the game, Daniels 
should have been one of the most unpopular 
ambassadors ever sent to Mexico. As the 
Secretary of the Navy in 1914 he sent an 
expedition of United States marines to 
Veracruz which resulted in the death of 126 
Mexicans and the wounding of 195. Demon¬ 
strations were held in protest to his appoint¬ 
ment and he croised the border under armed 
guard. In addition to these disqualifications, 
Daniels proved to be a teetotaler and refused 
to serve liquor in the Embassy, not only to 


Mexicans, but even visiting American diplo¬ 
mats and Army officers! 

In spite of his having two strikes against 
him at the outset, Daniels captured the 
hearts of the Mexican people and became 
one of the most popular ambassadors ever 
sent there. He travelled throughout the 
country; took a personal interest in Mexico’s 
problems as well as in the Mexicans them¬ 
selves. When disputes arose between the 
two governments, such as happened when 
Mexico expropriated the oil industries, he 
insisted that the State Department consider 
the problems thoroughly from Mexico’s 
point of view before taking action 

The book is written in journalistic style. 
Many quotations are used from his diary 
which he sent weekly to his sons. A wide 
range of subjects is touched upon as indi¬ 
cated by the following; 

... I tell of the things I saw and of 
the people with whom I was in contact 
in both countries, with chief emphasis 
upon what was happening around me in 
Mexico in relation to officials, fellow 
diplomats, the Mexican people, arid the 
American colony. It is a newspaper¬ 
man’s sto:^, interlarded with incidents 
of an official mission to Europe, yearly 
visits to the United States, and trips 
into nearly eve^ State in the Mexican 
Republic. Inevitably it also includes 
something of the workings of the New 
Deal in the United States. 

Interesting first hand impressions are 
given concerning many of Mexico’s national 
and international personalities; side-lights 
are given on the agrarian program, the rural 
school program, the conflicts between church 
and state, and many other subjects. Daniels 
speaks frankly and critically concerning 
some of the procedures used by the Depart¬ 
ment of State in dealing with foreign gov¬ 
ernments. He thinks that protocol often gets 
in the way of efficiency and reason. His re¬ 
action to some of the official diplomatic 
note-writing is as follows: 

... If an Ambassador is fit to be ap¬ 
pointed as the President’s spokesman in 
a foreign country, he ought to be en¬ 
trusted with the negotiations face to 
face, after being made acquainted with 
the policy of his government. Instead, 
the legalistic bureaucratic officials in 
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the Foreifi^i Office at home often regard 
the Ambassador or Minister as a well- 
paid messenger boy and at times wish 
to instruct him, without consultation, 
to deliver a peremptory note to the 
Foreign Minister .... In nine times 
out of ten, diplomatic notes should be 
relegated to a garret for outgrown gar¬ 
ments. 

It always irritated me to get a note 
saying; ‘You are hereby instructed to 
deliver the enclosed note to the Mexican 
government.’ I felt like replying: ‘A 
ten-cent messenger boy could do this 
job as well and the Government could 
save $17,600 a year by engaging hib 
services instead of having an Ambass¬ 
ador on duty here.’ . . . Pp. 286-287. 

This book will be useful for the informa¬ 
tion it gives on the inner workings of an 
American Embassy as well as for the many 
interesting side-lights it gives on Mexican 
problems and personalities. The nature of 
the work is enhanced by numerous excellent 
photographs. 

N. L. Whetten. 
University of Connecticut. 


Down To Earth. By Eugene S. Hahnel. New 

Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1947. 

Pp. 106. $1.76. 

This is another of the growing number of 
practical guides, “primers” on farm living, 
addressed to non-farm people with country 
life aspirations. The author foresees that 
during the peaceless aftermath of World 
War II with its widespread ideological disil¬ 
lusionment, a tide of new farm aspirants will 
plunge into our rural districts to try out 
their private versions of peaceful and hu¬ 
manly meaningful living. He asks himself 
what this tide will do to America’s farm 
structure “with one pillar in quicksand and 
the other on the government’s shoulders.” 
Since it cannot be stemmed, it must be di¬ 
rected into channels useful to the body agri¬ 
cultural and the nation as a whole. The au¬ 
thor feels that the newcomers may become 
evangelists of a quiet revolution which the 
“American farm will stage during the next 
twenty to thirty years and which will offer 
to its adherents a way of life hitherto un¬ 
heard of in terms of stability and serenity” 
(p. 86). The revolution will consist essential¬ 


ly in a change of the economic and cultural 
function of the self-reliant, self-subsisting 
“family-sized” farm. 

Mr. Hahnel addresses himself, therefore, 
only to aspirants for this type of farming, 
which excludes would-be “farm capitalists” 
as well as all those without a minimum in¬ 
vestment potential of about $10,000. Those 
who remain are, in the first part of the book, 
submitted to a “down to earth” shock treat¬ 
ment to disperse their illusions about pres¬ 
ent-day farming conditions. The author dis¬ 
cusses here general principles of financing 
and of .selecting a farm, and, the economic 
structure of a diversified “family-sized” 
farm. He acquaints the prospective farmer 
with the peculiar hardships which he will 
encounter on his impoverished, half-eroded 
soil in its cultivation and in his battle with 
insect pests. He points out the lack of ade¬ 
quate care and education in thw country, the 
absence of a coherent program of farm wel¬ 
fare and the organizational weakness of the 
middle-class farmer on the political scene. 

For the farm aspirant who has faced 
squarely these serious handicaps of his new 
life, the author outlines in the second half 
of the book what he feels to be the desirable 
potentialities of r"'dern farm development. 
Ills recommendations may be summarized as 
follows: 

Agriculturally: 

1) Borsodi’s principle of manufacturing 
on the farm all basic essentials of 
life—including, e.g., housing and 
clothing. 

2) Vertical farm diversification—i.e., 
processing of farm grown raw ma¬ 
terials on the farm. 

3) Exploitation of odd coi-ners of con¬ 
sumer demand—producing of speci¬ 
alties in plants, livestock, etc. 

Socio-culturally: 

4) Participation in cooperatives and ex¬ 
pansion of their functions. 

6) Active participation, m reorganiza- 
,tion of the rural school situation. 

The book is not meant to present new 
material. It is a condensation of facts wide¬ 
ly discussed in the agricultural and socio¬ 
logical literature. The author does a good 
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job in fitting the detail into a consistent 
frame of reference derived from his evalua¬ 
tion of the present farming trend. It might 
be a profitable research task for the rural 
sociologist to size up the actual socio-cul- 
tural composition and economic potential¬ 
ities of the new migration to the farm and to 
diagnose whether a new level of “rurban” 
living related to a new system of farming is 
here in the making or whether the “back to 
the farm” movement is only another form 
of wasting the wealth and sterilizing the life 
style of a city-weary middle class. 

Frederick W. Henssler. 

Ringoes, N. J. 


USSR A Concise Handbook. Edited by Ern¬ 
est J. Simmons. Ithaca, New York: Cor¬ 
nell University Press, 1947 Pp viii -f 
494. $4.60. 

This book consists of a series of articles 
on Russia and the USSR written by an 
exceptionally well-qualified group of specia¬ 
lists for Volume 27 of the current edition of 
the Encyclopedia Americana. The idea of 
incorporating this material into a ready 
reference handbook was well-conceived for 
within the compass of less than 500 pages 
one has an authoritative treatment of a va¬ 
riety of themes. Part One on Geography in¬ 
cludes National and Racial Minorities, and 
Physical Features. Part Two on Political 
Science has chapters dealing with the His¬ 
tory of Russia and the USSR together with 
a Foreign Affairs Chronology; Government 
and Politics; Jurisprudence; Diplomatic Re¬ 
lations with the United States; Russia in 
the First World War; and The USSR in 
the Second World War. Part Three on the 
^Social Sciences discusses the Economic Sys¬ 
tem; Banking, Money and Finance; Agri¬ 
cultural Development; Industry Under the 
Soviet Government; Communications; So¬ 
cial Institutions; Medicine and Health; Edu¬ 
cational System; Religion; and the Armed 
Forces. Part Four on The Humanities and 
Science deals with Soviet Philosophical 
Thought; the Russian Language; Literature; 
Drama; Mutie; Art; Architecture and 
Science. 

A social scientist finds the groupings of 


chapters a trifle bizarre and regrets that 
the social science division is made the 
catch-all for chapters which more properly 
belong elsewhere. Nor is Political Science 
considered a Social Science. But such or¬ 
ganizations of the essays detracts little from 
their chief usefulness. Encyclopedic in lang¬ 
uage and content, they give a factual cover¬ 
age of a given topic in contrast to the im¬ 
pressionistic, anecdotal accounts from which 
most of us gain a passing acquaintance with 
the USSR. Of particular interest to the re¬ 
viewer was the discussion of ethnic democ¬ 
racy as preached and practiced by the Com¬ 
munists and the use of this approach in 
combatting illiteracy, Anti-Semitism and 
kindred ills. Corliss Lament, perhaps with¬ 
out intending to in this chapter on Minori¬ 
ties, shows that the preservation of ethnic 
traits is selective since on the one hand 
some native mores are favored while others 
(subjection of women) are frowned upon. 
The 76-page historical sketch by Kazake¬ 
vich is brilliantly done and enables one to 
trace in clear outline the rise of the Mus¬ 
covite, the fortunes of the Empire, and the 
troubled days during and since the 1917 
Revolution. These pages are filled with so¬ 
cial insight, and keep before the reader both 
.social structure and process. Lazar Volin’s 
chapter on Agricultural Development not 
only traces the fortunes of the peasant but 
distinguishes between the present Soviet 
farm units: (1) the collective farm or 
kolkhoz, (2) state farm or sovkhoz, and (3) 
machine-tractor stations or MTS. Rose Mau¬ 
rer’s chapter on The Development of Social 
Institutions briefly touches on the family, 
standard of living items (housing, food, 
clothing), labor legislation, and public or¬ 
ganizations. Little attempt at sociological 
analysis is made in this chapter. On the oth¬ 
er hand, John Somerville’s discussion of 
Soviet philosophical thought states the ide¬ 
ological basis of Marxism within a sociologi¬ 
cal content. 

Any reader, depending on his tastes, will 
find some chapters more helpful than others 
but will find stimulation wherever he reads. 
Even the paper cover of the book is useful 
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for it opens up into a map of the USSR. In 
view of the purpose for which the chapters 
were originally written it would be unfair 
to criticize the book as an organic whole or 
to lament the fact that Sir Bernard Pares, 
the eminent historian of Russia, should de> 
vote but seven and one-half pages to Reli¬ 
gion Under Czars and Soviets when in a 
different type of book he might well have 
written much more than that. Nor is it in 
order to compare this book with other books 
on Russia which are specialized in content. 
This work, in brief, is unique in that it is 
a compendium and has the advantages and 
disadvantages of such an undertaking. 

Irwin T. Sandebb. 
University of Kentucky. 


Sociology: A Synopaia of PrincipUa. By 
John P. Cuber. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 
xiv -t- 690. $4.00. 

When a modem textbook writer produces 
an introductory sociology in less than 600 
pages, the event is newsworthy. In his re¬ 
action against the now accepted trend to¬ 
ward verbosity and encyclopedic coverage, 
Professor Cuber is to be congratulated. 

This text, designed for college freshmen 
or sophomores, is conventional in its struc¬ 
ture. Part I is an orientation, largely devoted 
to the nature of sociology’s realm and prob¬ 
lems of objectivity in social studies. Part 
11 presents the ’’anthropological” back¬ 
ground to sociology, centering on the con¬ 
cept and structure of culture, its variability, 
change, etc. This is followed by the social 
psychological backgrounds, such as person¬ 
ality development and the self. Part IV is 
concerned with social structure, groups, 
population, race, urbanization, and ecology. 
Part V presents the conventional major so¬ 
cial institutions, and the final part is large¬ 
ly devoted to social processes in a broad 
sense; i.e., interaction, change, disorganiza¬ 
tion. 

There is little that is fundamentally new 
in the organization or pattern of this book. 
Its contribution lies mainly in its attributes 
of brevity and clarity. It is, as the author 
says, a synopsis. Essentials in practically 


every aspect of sociology usually included in 
an introductory course are presented. It ela¬ 
borates few of them; it does not bind the 
concepts together in an original fashion. 
One may say that the book is superficial; it 
18 , but how can one cover the essential 
’’truths” on the development of culture, for 
example, in fifteen pages, and at the same 
time go very thoroughly into the implica¬ 
tions of the observations made? Whether or 
not, in an introductory text, this is an asset 
or a liability depends on the instructor’s 
purpose, the nature of a student body, and 
the time available for the course. 

Student attitude toward this text should 
be very favorable. (The reviewer has used it 
in the recent summer session and had an 
overwhelmingly favorable response by the 
students.) Cuber writes clearly and simply, 
without pretension; he explains carefully 
and on points that students ordinarily find 
confusing. There is some basis for thinking 
that superior students will find the book 
lacking in stimulation. But the average stu¬ 
dent may well learn more from this text 
than from more refined and comprehensive 
works. Its optimum utility should lie In 
situations in which sociology is a brief 
course primarily -t^r service to other major 
fields or where the students are not highly 
selected intellectually. Where the text is 
used for semester-long courses and/or where 
scholarship is high, extensive supplementa¬ 
tion will be in order. In such situations, this 
book could provide an adequate, minimum 
nucleus for a course. 

In some ways Cuber has labored perhaps 
too hard in making this text pedagogically 
sound. A considerable part of his space 
might better have been given over to elabo¬ 
ration and further analysis, rather than to 
repetition. While the student will approve, 
the profession may find his avoidance of 
footnotes slightly irritating. ’There may also 
be some basis for quibbles in his orientation 
chapters. A professional reader may also 
disagree with the author’s judgment con¬ 
cerning the order of presentation of some 
chapters. The fact remains, however, that 
Cuber gets across the important concepts 
and many important facts to even a dull 
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student, and considering his brevity and 
simplicity of statement, accomplishes it with 
a high degree of accuracy. 

Bryce Ryan. 

Rutgers University. 


The Making of a Sovthemer. By Katharine 
Du Pre Lumpkin. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 248. $3.00. 

Seldom is high scholarship and critical 
analysis combined so admirably with bril¬ 
liant description into a soul-searching auto¬ 
biography. 

The appealing title describes this volume 
adequately. It is the life story of the author 
who is versed in the cultural heritage of the 
South—a revealing account of those social, 
economic, political, and religious influences 
that shaped her being, mentally and spirit¬ 
ually. But it is more than that. It is a search¬ 
ing analysis of forces that made the South 
what it is. The personal story is used as a 
vehicle to carry lightly the heavy load of 
Involved facts and scientific interpretations. 
Thus, concreteness and authenticity are add¬ 
ed to the analysis. 

The book reads like a novel. It is personal, 
intimate, and charming. It covers the last 
hundred years but it is lively and fast mov¬ 
ing. Interest never lags, for in its seven 
chapters the making of the mind of the 
South is revealed, particularly as viewed in 
retrospect. In doing this the author pulls 
back the curtain that often veils the future. 

A rich family background rooted in the 
antebellum Southern aristocracy, the loss of 
financial security in the aftermath of the 
Civil War, the consequent decline in social 
prestige and acceptability, the struggle to 
Jceep body and soul together under seeming¬ 
ly insurmountable economic handicaps, and 
the excellent moral discipline at home and 
intellectual stimuli at a northern institution 
of higher learning—^all of these things fully 
qualify the author to write with authority 
on the Southland. 

Traced to their roots are the perplexing 
problems growing out of white supremacy 
and racial superiority which still feed on 
slavery and poverty. Light is shed on the 
eternal conflict between the admitted wrong¬ 


ness of slavery (in spite of the free use of 
the Bible in its justification) and belief in 
the rightness of the Southern cause. The 
forces that gave birth to and have for so 
long sustained lynching and the poll tax are 
analyzed with astuteness. The sharecropper 
system, which still casts a feudal shadow 
over the old South, and the clannishness of 
Southern society in spite of its renowned 
hospitality, are discussed with frankness 
and finesse. 

Landed aristocracy, poor whites. Southern 
womanhood, soil depletion, regional exploita¬ 
tion, “nigger lovers”, easy living, wide¬ 
spread laziness, poor health, inadequate ed¬ 
ucation, mass poverty, and others—all of 
these things are given new meanings. The 
numerous myths manufactured to support 
Southern predilections and prepossessions 
are not exploded; they are presented as giv¬ 
en facts and are interpreted as to their pro¬ 
found impact upon Southern culture. 

By far too many of us Southerners do not 
know the South, even though we have been 
under the spell of its influence since birth. 
To us this volume reveals much. On the 
other hand, far too much of the Northerners' 
so-called “understanding” of the South is 
based upon an imaginative glance at a few 
superficial institutional maladjustments. To 
them this study could be exceedingly help¬ 
ful. Any person with a deep concern for hu¬ 
man welfare and any who want to under¬ 
stand “the Southern problem” can ill afford 
to ignore this stimulating analysis by a 
capable and sincere Southerner. 

Marshall Harris. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Children of the People. By Dorothea Leigh¬ 
ton and Clyde Kluckhohn. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xi -|- 277. $4.50. 

Nearly a decade ago the reviewer attended 
a government sponsored Navaho fair and 
rodeo in the northern part of the Navaho 
country. Approximately five thousand men, 
women and children had gathered to watch 
exhibitions of horsemanship at an afternoon 
event. Among the throng were perhaps a 
couple of hundred whites with their fami- 
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lies. During the several hours of the show 
the two score or more white children were 
like bundles of perpetual energy. The Nava- 
ho children, by and large, sat quietly with 
their parents or occasionally engaged in 
quiet play. 

No one who has observed differences of 
behavior at mass gatherings where both 
white and Navaho children arc present can 
doubt that individuals are brought to adult¬ 
hood differently. It is important for us to 
learn the processes of socialization of other 
cultures sipce we then begin to .iiiderstand 
ourselves as well as the meaning of culture 
and society. It is this problem, in the Nava¬ 
ho setting, that the authors of this book 
have set for themselves. 

The techniques used in field research have 
been drawn from several disciplines and 
deserve mention. The first half of the book 
is based on data gathered by observation and 
interview. The remainder of the report is 
drawn from the results of tests on 211 child¬ 
ren. These included two intelligence tests, 
a battery of psychological tests which prob¬ 
ed for attitudes and three projective tests 
including Free Drawings, the Thematic Ap¬ 
perception Test and the Rorschach. The use 
of such well established devices permitted 
comparative analysis with white children. 

The synthesis of these varied approache.s 
to the central problem revealed that there 
are not only differences between Navaho 
and white children but also that there are 
significant personality differences among 
the Navahos themselves. For example, we 
learn that the kind of behavior which is 
explained in the white world as due to the 
guilt feeling does not fit the Navaho. It is 
not conscience which inhibits the Navaho 
but a fear of being .shamed if caught in an 
unsocial act. Social and symbolic pressure.s 
are seen to have greater weight in socializa¬ 
tion than those coming from egoistic 
sources. 

This book is a careful and scholarly ap¬ 
proach to a fundamental problem. It repre¬ 
sents a contribution not only in the specific 
field of adding to our knowledge of the 
Navaho but also in the larger context of 
providing comparative data on the processes 


of socialization. This excellence does not 
mean, however, that both method and con¬ 
clusions should be accepted uncritically. 
I'hcre are a number of instances where in¬ 
terpretations offered arc either subjective 
c.-stimates or projected inferences of behavior 
and are not substantiated by the evidence. 

Exception must also be taken to the con¬ 
clusion that the diffusencss of social organi¬ 
zation and emotional structure “is perhaps 
the keynote of the whole system.” The same 
statement could also be made of Western 
European culture if one depended upon the 
evidence of particularism as have Leighton 
and Kluckhohn. It is true that Navaho social 
organization does not reveal a complexity 
of institutional structures, but in particular 
in the system of relations based upon blood 
and marriage there is a well developed pat¬ 
tern of mutual obligations and reciprocities 
along with a repository of authority which if 
not easily seen in operation is in nowise 
absent. 

Solon T. Kimball. 
Michigan State College. 


ProceedingB of the National Conference of 
Social Work. Selected Papers, Seventy- 
Third Am al Meeting, Buffalo, New 
York, May 19-2.3, 1946. New York: Col¬ 
umbia University Press, 1947. Pp xi -f 
608. $5.00. 

“America has a most splendid system of 
.social work agencie.s; it has also some of the 
most vicious and persistent social ills. I won¬ 
der why?” This question was asked by a 
recent arrival to this country. If he meant 
to imply that it was the cure which caused 
the ill, the query was merely supercilious. 
But it was not altogether amiss apropos the 
volume under review. Is it sound that all this 
skill, energy, and thought are available for 
the treatment of the evils, and virtually 
none for their prevention ? 

Curiously enough, it is the very standard 
of the offerings which stimulates such 
queivtions. Practically all the papers selected 
have something useful to say. They present 
the clearly focused experience of men and 
women used to handling concrete problems, 
be it public welfare, methods of procedure, 
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group work, principles of administration, 
casework, the needs of the veteran, protec¬ 
tion of children and adolescents, delinquency, 
the aged, or the physically and mentally ill. 

Some of the papers, like that by Susanne 
Schulze (“Group Living and the Dependent 
Child”), or that by Charles E. Hendry (“The 
Dynamics of Leadership”) seem, at least to 
this reviewer, notable for their concern with 
more exact, experimentally tester techniques. 
Some, like those by Ewan Clague 
(“Social Work in the New Economic 
Ikene”), by W. S. Woytinsky (“Postwar 
Perspectives”), and by Hugh R. Poneroy 
(“The Housing Problem”) are broad in scope 
and contain revealing data. And the whole 
first section, “Social Work Widens Its Hori¬ 
zons,” deserves acclaim for puting American 
social work into its right perspective: the 
international scene. The surveys of Great 
Britain’s and China’s problems—^the first 
by B. E. Astbury and the second by Donald 
S. Howard—^as well as the discussions by G. 
Brock Chisholm, Max Lemer, and Kenneth 
L. M. Pray, the president of the conference, 
are all of genuine interest to social scien¬ 
tists, though some might find Mr. Pray’s 
argument somewhat marred by an excess 
of ex officio optimism. 

But inspite, or possibly because, of all 
their excellence, the proceedings are apt to 
arose rather than dispel that “cloud of jus¬ 
tifiable suspicion” of which Mr. Pray warns 
in his opening address. It is the suspicion 
that social work seems to ascribe to itself 
“as a matter of its own self-preservation, if 
you please, a kind of vested interest in the 
continuance of social disorders, defects, and 
inequalities”. (Page 9). As it presents it¬ 
self in this volume, social work seems to be 
almost exclusively concerned with the “de¬ 
pendent, defective, delinquent”, or with ills 
a/tsr they have become acute. There is not 
a single paper that takes up the problem of 
prevention. 

Still, indications can be found that some 
of the exponents of social work begin to 
give thought to this problem (see f.i. pp. 9, 
64, and 92). Like some of their colleagues in 
the medical profession, they begin to be 
aware of the fact^ that the best part of care 


is prevention. Would it be out of order to 
suggest that the next National (inference 
set aside a section for the discussion of pre¬ 
ventive social work? 

Henrik F. Infuld. 
Rural Settlement Institute 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


German Youth: Bond or Free. By Howard 
Becker. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xiii + 286. $4.00. 

German Youth: Bond or Free is a 
very timely and instructive book. The author 
does a number of things to help his reader 
develop an intelligent attitude toward the 
problem of what to do with Germany. First 
of all, he presents the subdued conj^cts in 
the souls of German youth due to the disin¬ 
tegration of the value system as it existed 
during the Biedermeier time. Disintegration 
was caused by the Industrial Revolution, and 
he calls attention to the resultant gap that 
existed between the younger and older gene¬ 
rations. 

Careful analysis of the history of youth 
movements and the efforts of new leaders 
in Germany to establish a new value system 
are presented. He shows how the Nazi with 
all cunningness and devilish intelligence 
capitalized on the situation and how a disap¬ 
pointed German youth was exploited and 
used by the Nazi to attain his own selfish 
ends. 

When the author shows it to be a religion, 
the real nature of Nazism is unmasked. At¬ 
tention is called to the fact that the various 
social institutions, the Church included, 
failed to help German youth establish a new 
value system that would give him direction 
and security comparable to what the German 
youth enjoyed dmring the Biedermeier time. 

The author makes it very clear that the 
complex social processes he describes has a 
very definite influence upon the personali¬ 
ties of German youth. This influence must be 
understood by the planners of a new Ger¬ 
many if the result is to be desirable. While 
the reader becomes a little impatient with 
the author due to his delay in coming to the 
real issue of the book, the history of social 
processes that have molded past and present 
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Geimany is a very valuable contribution to 
an intelligent understanding of the unfortu¬ 
nate people living along the Khine It give*^ 
the reader necessaiy background for the 
understanding of the problems that confront 
the planners of future Germany It is a 
scientific and an objective analysis of the 
social issues that the German youth of today 
fate With modesty and reluctance the auth¬ 
or presents his solution to the problem of 
developing a generation of German youth 
free from the cunning of selfish leaders and 
youth’s own bewilderment—a grneratirn 
that can develop a Germany capable of mak 
mg a positive contribution to the family of 
nations 

The author admits he is a littk pessimistic 
and to our mind errs on the side of not ex 
pccting such social institutions as the Chuich 
to make a contribution in the establishment 
of a new system We admit he is justified 
in such an attitude in view of the stand 
offish” attitude of the Chuich in the past 
However, it must be remembered that try¬ 
ing times have always brought out the best 
in the Church and it is hoped that this will 
be no exception His warning that Nazism 
18 not dead must not be ignored for the en 
tire book is too well documented for that 

This book of 268 pages is a very readable 
volume representing a great deal of work 
that does the author credit It should be 
caiefully read by anyone who has a part in 
shaping the future of Germany He who de 
sires to be able to discuss the German prob¬ 
lem intelligently will find the time well spent 
in reading German Youth Bond 07 Free 
Incidentally, it is moderately priced 
National Lutheran Council 

E W Mueller 

Chicago 4, Illinois 


How to Conduct Consumer and Opinion Re~ 
search Edited by Albert B Blanken¬ 
ship New York Harper & Brothers, 
1946 Pp XI -1- 314 $4 00 
This book IS a symposium on market and 
public opinion lesearch published under the 
sponsoibhip of the American Council on 
Public Relations, with contributions from 


twcntv-six leading reseaich authorities in 
the fields The avowed purpose of the book 
IS fourfold (1) to enable ** the business 
nian who needs research to select the 
iiu^t man oi organization”, (2) to show 
“ what organizations offei continuing 
(and fairly standardized) measurement 
services, so that the business man will be 
able to get, from one source, the answer to 
his question on the various services avail¬ 
able’ I ;> to serve as a “useful text” in 
courses foi tht ’questionnaire surveyor”, 
and (4) to help the “part-time” research 
man (Pp 1-2) 

In the opinion of the leviewer, the book 
IS riasonabh adequate in its fulfillment of 
the fust two of the avowed purposes but 
tails somewhat short of its last two objec¬ 
tives paitlj because these two groups of 
puiposes aie basically incompatible The 
market icscarth authors find t difficult try¬ 
ing both to sell* a survey service and pro¬ 
vide instiuction at the same time on “how 
to conduct” surveys 

Sociologists are hereby warned that, de¬ 
spite the implication in the title that public 
opinion reseaich is a major topic of the 
b >ok the actual space devoted to it is com- 
paiativelv slight Over thiec-fourths of the 
book consists oi Surveys Reported to 
Bubiness and Industry” (largely consumer 
research), although there is a good chaptei 
by Majone B iske and f'aul B' Lazarsfeld on 
the wozk of the Office of Radio Researen 
which will interest peisons doing public 
opinion research 

About 50 pages are devoted to “Surveys 
Kepoitcd to Croveznment,” an interesting 
summary of some of the research done by 
OWl, WPB, the Bureau of the Census, and 
the Division ot Program Surveys of the 
USDA 

In a single-chapter section called “Sur- 
veyb Reported to the Public,” the entire 
school of public opinion analysts, including 
the late Harry Field, Hadley Cantnl, 
George Gallup, Archibald Crossley and El¬ 
mo Roper, 18 treated in a highly condensed, 
but to this reviewei excessively brief 20 
pages wiitten by imlustiial lesearcher Wroe 
Alderson 
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In the Introduction the point is made 
that: “Unfortunately, because of government 
restrictions, some of the most interesting 
/ survey work done for the government can- 
^ not be revealed/' (P. 4). Specifically men¬ 
tioned in this category are the studies of 
military morale. It should he pointed out 
that, while publications of much of the 
content of these studies was restricted, re¬ 
ports on methodology were being made con¬ 
tinuously by those conducting studies of 
military morale and would be significant 
contributions to a book on **how to conduct" 
opinion research. As a case in point, the 
challenging work of Louis Guttman on the 
development of scales is not mentioned nor, 
for that matter, does any discussion of the 
crucial problem of scaling appear. 

If justice were to be done to the title of 
the book it would seem as if the balance of 
“consumer” and “opinion” research could 
have been improved. 

Duane L. Gibson. 
Michigan State College. 


The Community in American Society. By 
John A. Kinneman. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, Inc., 1947. Pp, 
xiii -|- 460. $3.75. 

The author’s purpose is to present a text¬ 
book on the American community centering 
around cities from 25,000 to 100,000, thus 
combining elements of both rural and urban 
sociology. The book is useful not only in 
building insight into the community but in 
presenting the working tools for intelligent 
activity in community affairs. It warrants 
careful reading and digestive thinking be¬ 
cause much of its value lies in the under¬ 
structure of the thought and in the materials 
with which it is amplified. The cursory 
reader will lose much of this value. 

The first two of the six parts of the book 
develop methods of determining the extent 
of the community and techniques for analyz¬ 
ing its structural relationships. Measure¬ 
ments of structure are given, such as news¬ 
paper cirenlation, hospitalization, the milk 
shed, the sons of retailing, wholesaling and 
department eto^ deliveries, the area of 


commutation and the area from which people 
respond to the stimulation of the arts. 

Part III discloses how such characteristics 
of the population as size, density, nation¬ 
ality, mobility, stratification, age and sex 
distribution, and the presence of minority 
groups determine the individuality of the 
community. Part IV presents a discussion 
of community folkways necessary to under¬ 
stand in order to deal successfully with a 
community. 

Parts V and VJ make up the last half of 
the hook and include the most dynamic ma¬ 
terials for the citizen and community work¬ 
er. They take up community organization, 
how community solidarity is achieved, the 
adequate functioning of community insti¬ 
tutions and agencies, such as welfare, edu¬ 
cation, recreation, religion, health, and the 
vocational organizations. Leadership prob¬ 
lems and community progress are discuss¬ 
ed. Final considerations are processes of 
change, conflict, community crises, problems 
of public administration, and community 
planning. Many references are made to 
specific American communities and statisti¬ 
cal data are brought up-to-date. 

All in all this is a well-put-together book, 
one that will go a long way toward establish¬ 
ing a comprehensive outlook on the structure 
of communities of middle size. If graduates 
of our colleges and universities are to be¬ 
come equipped for an active place in com¬ 
munity life, students must be brought into 
contact with books like this, that develop 
working points of view for community parti¬ 
cipation. The style of writing is heavy in 
place.s and sometimes key ideas seem unnec¬ 
essarily buried in the context, but if the 
reader will pace himself to the material his 
reward will be gratifying. 

James W. Armstrong. 
Committee for Kentucky 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Contemporai'y Social Problems (Third Edi¬ 
tion). By Harold A. Phelps. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. xiv -f 
845. Trade Edition, $5.35; Text Edi¬ 
tion, $4.00. 

Based upon the 1938 volume of the same 
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title, this third edition of. Phelps’ Contemp¬ 
orary Social Problems incorporates the find¬ 
ings of recent research and brings statisti¬ 
cal materials up-to-date. The volume re¬ 
mains true to the stated purpose of the first 
edition, “to show that social problems must 
be redefined before they can be stated as 
problems to be solved.” Phelps believes 
that “analysis and redefinitior” are essen¬ 
tial to an understanding of a social proo- 
lem, and is concerned only incidentally with 
causes and solutions. He recognized repeat¬ 
edly the fact of multiple causation. 

The purpose is adhered to throughout the 
twenty-three chapters and the introductory 
remarks prefacing each of the four parts 
of the volume. The pages arc filled with def¬ 
initions of the problem under consideration 
and schemes of classification. In this re¬ 
spect the volume is less journalistic and 
more analytical than most social problems 
texts. To this reviewer, however, an unduly 
large amount of space is devoted to an at¬ 
tempt to define and classify problems in a 
theoretical way. After an introductory chap¬ 
ter woven around the theme that social 
problems “are obstacles to the realization 
of human interests and values,” the author 
devotes chapters in Part IV to these topics, 
respectively: “Types of Social Problems,” 
“The Nature of Social Problems,” “How Soc¬ 
ial Problems Develop,” and “The Scientific 
Study of Social Problems.” 

For those unacquainted with Contempor¬ 
ary Social Problema, topics are developed 
under three major categories of disorgan¬ 
ization: “Economic Sources,” “Physical and 
Mental Sources,” and “Specific Cultural 
Sources.” The fourth part of the volume is 
devoted to “An Approach to Social Plan¬ 
ning.” 

Materials are ably and clearly presented 
in light of generally accepted interpreta¬ 
tions of the data. A statistical foundation 
for the findings and conclusions is unob¬ 
trusively evident. Personal biases naturally 
affect the selection of topics for inclusion in 
a social problems text, as Phelps admits. 
Many a teacher, however, would wish chap¬ 
ters on such topics as race relations, con¬ 


servation of natural resoui-ces, and rural- 
urban relations. There is little material of 
peculiar interest to the rural sociologist. 

Each chapter is complete with a bibliog¬ 
raphy, a set of questions for review and 
discussion, and a summary, which not only 
summarizes but often introduces a state¬ 
ment of treatment objectives or measures. 

While Contemporary Social Problems is 
a competently prepared and useful volume, 
sociologists are still waiting for the social 
problems text. 

Carl F. Reuss. 

Capital University. 


7'he Psychology of Ego-Involvements. By 
Mazafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1947. Pp. v\v -f 526. $6.00. 

This volume carries fonvard Cantril’s 
earlier analyses of attitudes, mental context, 
and ego-development. 

In the genetic growth of ego the person 
interprets external stimuli (culture) within 
hi*^ frame of reference. One aspect of the 
person’s growing mental context is the esta¬ 
blishment of fairly stable attitudes around 
which ego is structured. Personal goals and 
values aie pos.s le “only after a certain de¬ 
velopment of the ego.” 

PVom analyses of the individual’s relations 
to his “reference and membership groups" 
(these relations involving “affectively toned 
attituiies”), the study proceeds to details 
such as motivations, variability of behavior, 
and ego-disorganizations. Organization of 
ego around cooperation or competition, for 
example, indicates “nothing other than the 
inculcation of appropriate ego attitudes.” 

Important in ego-development are experi¬ 
ences from which the person interprets his 
position or orientation with respect to his 
external gestalts: groups, rules, roles, and 
positional systems. Changes in orientation 
to these gestalts, especially pronounced at 
adolescence,' refoim the ‘ego as individuals 
“strfve to establish themselves in their 
u roups.” Ego-reoiganization accompanies 
new idcntifuations, new ego “anchorages,” 
ne\\ acceptances and rejections. These to- 
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gether with new experience of inconeieten* 
det or conflieii in the situations and values 
which form any particular “ego constella¬ 
tion” produce differentiated ego content and 
behavior. 

Ordinarily ego-striving so relates new 
stimuli or elements to existing ego-involved 
attitudes as to produce a “glow of individ¬ 
uality—the sense of me-ness” so that “we 
feel good about ourselves.” However, break¬ 
down of the ego under stress, deprivation, 
organic disturbance, may occur after ego 
attitudes have become dissociated from 
judgment and behavior. Data from some 
BOO writers are presented in relation to these 
processes. 

The authors conclude that “ego-striving 
is rooted in . . . (organic) functioning on a 
conceptual level and is therefore neither a 
primary instinct . . . nor the manifestation 
of some mystic force.” 

M. Taylor Matthews. 
West Virginia University. 


The ChtUUnge of InduBtrial Relationg. By 
Sumner H Slichter. Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1947. Pp. vii 
-h 196. 12.60. 

The latter-day conduct of labor relations 
provides a challenge not only to public poli¬ 
cy but also, if somewhat less importantly, 
to scientific analysis. In this small book an 
outstanding labor economist sets forth his 
views on both problems. The results are 
spotty, but on the whole good. 

The book’s six chapters represent the pub¬ 
lished version of as many lectures delivered 
at Cornell University in November, 1946. 
Their origin no doubt accounts in part for 
the general lucidity of the argument. One 
of Uie lectures, however, must have had 
Professor Slichter’s listeners gasping or 
asleep. Appearing in the book as Chapter 
III, “The Economic Consequences of the 
Wage Policies of Unions,” it is abstract 
theorising at its worst, because it is inher¬ 
ently incomprehensible. It represents neith¬ 
er an empirical investigation nor a logical 
analysis of the consequences of certain as¬ 
sumptions. The author’s wage theory draws 


upon the archaic “wages fund” doctrine, 
margrinal utility analysis, and spurious in¬ 
ferences from impossible assumptions. 

Professor Slichter is at his best in these 
lectures when he traces out some of the 
changes wrought in the management of en¬ 
terprises through the growth of collective 
bargaining (Chapter II and at scattered 
points in Chapter III). The first chapter is 
largely historical and introductory to the 
questions dealt with in later chapters. Chap¬ 
ter IV deals with the internal organization 
of labor unions, based mainly on materials 
gleaned from constitutions. Several studies 
now in progress may allow a less formal 
approach to this question in the future. The 
last two chapters take up, respectively, the 
preservation of industrial peace through 
collective bargaining and the control of un¬ 
ions in the public interest. In these as in the 
preceding chapters the author makes con¬ 
crete policy proposals along with his factual 
summary and analysis. Except in the dis¬ 
cussion of wages, the reader is allowed to 
follow the author’s argument and weigh the 
proposals on a more or less intelligent basis. 
The analysis is in no case sociological, but 
should be of real service to sociologists in 
the industrial field and, less obviously, to 
those concerned with social organization 
and institutional integration. 

Wilbert E. Moore. 
Princeton University. 


England's Green and Pleasant Land. By J 
W. Robertson Scott. New York: Pen¬ 
guin Books, 1947. Pp. xiv -|- 183. One 
shilling. 

Most of Robertson Scott’s 81 years have 
gone into living and working in and think¬ 
ing and writing about the country—parti¬ 
cularly the English country. What he feels 
or has felt about British villages and vil¬ 
lagers he sets forth with blunt honesty and 
a spark of humor in these essays, all but 
three of which were contributed anony¬ 
mously to the Nation in the early 1920*8. 

Robertson Scott has little patience with 
the eulogists who write about England’s cot¬ 
tage homes “smiling o’er the silvery brooks” 
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(which is why they are damp» he adds). He 
writes about wretched housins> overchurch- 
ins, low wages, out-migration of the talent¬ 
ed and ambitious, the enervating effects of 
isolation, the divisive evils of caste, and the 
failure of the church as an institution. It is 
not country people who are responsible for 
the many shortcomings of village life, he 
emphasizes, but the systems of which they 
are products. Especially at fault is the 
Church, which he belabors until one critic 
wearily cries, “Stop. You are flogging a dy¬ 
ing horse.” 

Sociologists will concur in Robertson 
Scott’s central theme: that while at a given 
moment the persistence of custom seems the 
K:reat reality of village life, “all is changing, 
and changing very quickly” (p 90). Will 
these changes imply positive values for rural 
life? Yes, he believes, if the conditions which 
underlie existing problems are squarely at¬ 
tacked (p. 21). The limits of community “im¬ 
provement” lie only in what we can get 
people to do for themselves (p. 166). 

These are essays of a journalist-philoso¬ 
pher, a valuable record of one man’s know¬ 
ledge and attitudes at a particular time 
and place in history Sociologists will r#*eog- 
nize, however, the applicability of many gen¬ 
eralizations to village life in our own and 
other countries today. They will also find 
the book rare literary fare. 

Vincent H. Whitney. 

Brown University 


Our Rural CommunitieB. By Laveme Burch¬ 
field. Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1947. Pp. xiii -f 201. $2.60. 

This book is a book of bibliographical 
materials that proposes to “provide a guide 
to the very considerable body of literature 
that has grown up around . . . problems” 
that “challenge rural communities today.” 
It is directed to “furnishing rural leaders 
and othei's interested” in these problems 
“with a brief factual statement about the 
major areas of rural life.” 

The volume grew out of the 1944 confer¬ 
ence of the American Counti*y Life Associ¬ 
ation for which a digest of information 
about agencies concerned with rural life 


end abstracts of published materials relat¬ 
ing thereto was prepared. The task of ex¬ 
panding that digest was taken over by the 
Rural Education Project of the University 
of Chicago, and Research Associate Laveme 
Burchfield was asked to complete the revi¬ 
sion necessary for the book. 

The problems considered, each of which 
has a chapter devoted to it, are: education, 
agricultural extension, library service, the 
church, medical care and health services, 
welfare services, housing, recreation, chil¬ 
dren and youth, cooperatives and farm or¬ 
ganizations, local government, community 
organization, and land use. Each chapter 
contains a brief statement about the rela¬ 
tion of the problem considered to rural life 
in general, then a more elaborate descrip¬ 
tive summary of the materials included, 
and concludes with the bibliography itself. 
The summary often contains some of the 
more important information found in cer¬ 
tain of the sources, and in that way the 
book’s value for the general reader and the 
non-spccialist teachei of Rural Sociology is 
enhanced. 

Because of the general nature of certain 
of the problems discussed, e.g., recreation 
and children and youth, the bibliography 
contains a valuable source of information 
for non-rural materials, which should also 
increase its value for the general library. 

Howard G. McClain. 

Mercer University. 


The War on Malnutrition and Poverty. By 
J. Murray Luck. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1946. Pp. xi -|- 203. $2.60. 

In the words of the publisher on the 
jacket; “This book is a manifesto in behalf 
of the values of the consumer co-operative 
movement. The harmful effects of malnu¬ 
trition and povei*ty are intensively presented 
in order to emphasize the beneficial results 
to be obtained from a wider extension of 
co-operative societies.” Our comments need 
only* expand slightly upon that brief but 
fairly adequate summary of the contents 
of this book. 

This is not a scientific work but much 
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of the data used are drawn from scientific 
sources. The author admittedly makes no at¬ 
tempt to review exhaustively the causes of 
poverty nor to scrutinize thoroughly the 
numerous solutions to the problem of pover¬ 
ty that have been proposed. What he does is 
to make a case for poverty “which even 
more than ignorance and prejudice is a sab¬ 
oteur of public health/’ and then to focus 
attention on the contributions of the co¬ 
operative movement toward the alleviation 
of economic distress. 

Though no less convinced than other advo¬ 
cates of co-ops, this author is not nearly as 
extravagant in his claims for co-operation as 
others have been. In the early chapters of 
the book are gathered together valuable 
reference material on diet, nutrition, and 
health—Luck is a biochemist—and how they 
are related to income. The enclosure system, 
the industrial revolution, and the poor laws 
of England are reviewed to show the situa¬ 
tion out of which co-operatives developed. 
In the remainder of the book consumer co¬ 
operation in Britain and America is des¬ 
cribed with favorable bias. 

LeRoy J. Day. 

University of Wisconsin. 


North Carolina Today. By S. H. Hobbs, Jr., 
and Marjorie N. Bond. Chapel Hill- 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947. Pp. xiii -f 240, $2.30. 

To rural sociologists as a group this vol¬ 
ume is more important for what it repre¬ 
sents that what it is. Behind its preparation 
are at least three factors: first, the late Dr. 
E. C. Branson, and his colleague Dr. S. H. 
Hobbs, Jr., and their efforts toward en¬ 
couraging and helping North Carolinians to 
know more of their own state; second, the 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences 
of the University of North Carolina and its 
work in studying the South and trying to 
get people to look objectively at their social 
situation; and third, the rapid growth of 
the resource-use education “movement” m 
recent years. The information and perspec¬ 
tive of all three are in this book oriented 
toward providing an adequate knowledge of 


North Carolina for the state’s young people 
in the public schools. 

The main parts of the book are “Discover¬ 
ing the Wealth of North Carolina” (ch. 3- 
16), “Creating Wealth by Farming” (ch. 16- 
27), “Creating Wealth by Manufacturing” 
(ch. 28-39), and “Increasing Our Institu¬ 
tional Wealth” (ch. 40-47). The fact that 
almost one-half of the book (ch. 8-27) is 
concerned with an interpretation of, and 
facts about, natural resources and farming 
is interesting and indicates the appropri¬ 
ateness of the arrangement of materials 
about a state still more than two-thirds ru¬ 
ral in population. 

More than just a valuable book for the 
education of the youth of North Carolina, 
this volume should be a challenge to the 
other states in the South to increase our 
own “institutional wealth” through more 
adequate accumulation and interpretation of 
facts about them so “that the people may 
know,” understand and act. 

Howard G. McClain. 

Mercer University. 


The Pueblo Indians of San Ildefonso. By 
William Whitman. New York: Colum¬ 
bia University Press, 1947. Pp. 149. 
$2.76. 

This study is the latest in the Columbia 
University Contributions to Anthropology 
series. It deals with an Indian group about 
which very little information has been pub¬ 
lished and fills a need for those who are in¬ 
terested in the Indians of the Southwest. 
Unfortunately, because of the death of the 
author before the volume was finished, sev¬ 
eral chapters were not written. 

The purpose underlying the investigation 
was “to study behavior in a small homogen¬ 
eous Indian community.” This purpose has 
been well achieved through personal resi¬ 
dence in the community at various times. 
Background material in the first chapter in¬ 
cludes a description of the pueblo and a dis¬ 
cussion of factions, moiety and clan, socie¬ 
ties, government, and leadership. Against 
this background, detailed attention is given 
in separate chapters to the individual, the 
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family, work, religrion, and dances and 
^ames. Appendices on kinship terms and 
Indian proper names with the English 
meanings are included. 

A very brief concluding chapter discusses 
conformance in the pueblo and touches upon 
the cultural change which is taking place 
due to contacts with the outside world. The 
volume would have been even better than it 
now is if the author could have had an op¬ 
portunity to elaborate on these last-men¬ 
tioned phases of life among the Pueblo In¬ 
dians of San Ildefonso, New Mexico. 

Sigurd Johansen. 
New Mexico College of A. & M. A. 


Unto the Least of These (Social Services 
for Children) By Emma Octavia Lund- 
berg. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. xi -f- 424. 
13.75. 

This volume is a detailed and thorough 
study of the social services for children in 
the United States. 

Having once stated the need and delimited 
the field, the author begins with the history 
of social services for children and shows 
their development into the three-fold organi¬ 
zation of federal, state and local public 
agencies, which, together with the private 
agencies, form the present network. 

Through short biographies of individuals 
who have contributed greatly to the field 
of child-welfare, the author presents a force¬ 
ful picture of the need for protection of the 
suffering, neglected and handicapped child¬ 
ren and she brings out the development of 
modem concepts. The prevention, control 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency is 
given special attention as is social legisla¬ 
tion pertaining to the field of child-welfare. 
Attention is also given to the legal basis for 
social actions. 

The author ends the book with a chapter 
devoted to future trends and a definite plan 
of action for federal, state and local agen¬ 
cies. Written in a superior manner and verv 
well documented, this book should do much 
to create public interest and understanding 


in the principles and aims of social services 
for children. 

Julian Samora. 

Adams State College. 


Human Breeding and Survival. By G. I. 
Burch and E. Pendell. New York; Pen¬ 
guin Books, Inc., 1947. Pp. 144. $.25. 

Originally published in 1946 under the 
title Population Roads to Peace or Wa/r by 
the Population Reference Bureau, this vol¬ 
ume, now revised and dressed in a colorful 
cellophane-coated jacket, vies for the mass 
American reading market as a popularly- 
priced pocket edition on sale at the neigh¬ 
borhood drug store. From the first to the 
last page Burch and Pendell, in the best 
Malthusian tradition, maintain a continuous 
and sometimes convincing assault on uncon¬ 
trolled human reproduction as the source of 
many, if not all, of the majoi social ills. It, 
they point out, encourages the increase of 
the less able members of society and is the 
primary cause for poverty, tyranny, and 
war. The authors take issue with the fre¬ 
quently expressed view that technological 
advance.s alone will assure the production of 
ample goods for the world’s increasing popu¬ 
lation, leaving at most only the problem of 
their distribution unsolved. They hold that 
scientific and technological progress must 
be accompanied and assisted by reasonable 
and humane population limitation. Believing 
that the need for immediate world action is 
urgent, the writers conclude by presenting 
four general suggestions for consideration 
by the United Nations as a population pro¬ 
gram. 

Homer L. Hitt. 
Louisiana State University. 


Ozark Superstitions. By Vance Randolph. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947. Pp. 367. $3.76. 

Vance Randolph is an authority on the 
folkways of the Ozark Mountain people of 
Southern Missouri and Northern Arkansas. 
Drawing from a rich background of primary 
data, which he accumulated over a twenty- 
five year period of close observation and 
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ESfiociation with the people whom he was 
studyinsTi he sots forth their folkways, su¬ 
perstitions and beliefs in a very vivid man¬ 
ner. This book is a veritable treasury of 
backwoods customs and beliefs. Here can 
be found thousands of magical beliefs that 
relate to the weather, farming, marriage, 
mountain medicine, death, witchcraft and 
many other topics. The author is convinced 
that the majority of the superstitions origi¬ 
nated in the British Isles many years ago 
and have persisted through the years though 
perhaps changing slightly in form. Instead 
of simplicity, the mind of the “hillman” has 
a tremenduously involved system of signs, 
omens and auguries. He follows these in¬ 
stead of the mental procedure which we call 
the scientific method. This book will be 
especially interesting to sociologists and 
social anthropologists but the general public 
will find it very interesting and enlighten¬ 
ing. There is a good index and an annotated 
bibliography. 

John. R. Eubank. 
Philander Smith College. 

Erratum 

In the review of Sperling’s Psychology 
For The Millions written by Edgar A. Schu¬ 
ler (Vol. 12, No. 3, September 1947, Page 
330) an omission changed the meaning of a 
sentence. The sentence at the top of page 330 
should be: 

For instance, ‘The Circus Giant and the 
Bearded Lady’ turns out to be a vivid 
account of the influences of endocrine 
glands on personality. ‘From Hollywood 
to City College* is actually an expose of 
various too-simple modes of typing and 
judging personality. 


Other Books Received 
Understanding Soeiety^The Principles of 
Dynamic Sociology. By Howard W. 
Odum. New York : The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1947. Pp. vi -I- 734. $5.00. 

Dark Glory. By Harry V. Richardson. New 
York; Friendship Press, 1947. Publish¬ 
ed for Home Missions Council of North 
America and Phelps-Stokes Fund. Pp. 
xiv -b 209. $2.00. 


The American Farmer. By Lee Fryer. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. 
X 4- 172. $3.00. 

Social Relations and Structures. By E. T. 
Hiller. New York: Harper and Broth¬ 
ers, 1947. Pp. xii -I- 692. $4.60. 

The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions. A 
Survey of Research on Problems of 
Ethnic, Racial, and Religious Group 
Relations. By Robin M. Williams, Jr., 
New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1947. Pp. xi -f- 163. $1.76. 
Leadeiship in War and Peace. By Sanford 
Winston. Raleigh: The Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the North Car¬ 
olina State College, 1946. Pp. 141. 
Europe's Population in the Interwar Years. 
By Dudley Kirk. Princeton, New Jer¬ 
sey: Princeton University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xii -f 340. Paper bound, $3.60; 
Cloth bound, $4.00. 

Color and Conscience. By Buell G. Galla¬ 
gher. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946. Pp. ix -f 244. $2.60. 

Marnage and the Family. By Meyer F. 
Nimkoff. Boston, Massachusetts: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. Pp. 
XX -f 760. $6.00. 

Social Science Principles in the Light of 
Scientific Method. By Joseph Mayer. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. xxii -f 564. $6.00. 
Social Control. By Joseph S. Roucek and 
Associates. New York: D. Van Nos¬ 
trand Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. viii -f 
584. 

They Did It in Indiana. By Paul Turner. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1947. 
Pp. xxix 4- 169. $2.26. 

Community Wise. By Edna H. Porter. New 
York: The Woman’s Press, 1947. Pp. 
64. $.76. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Leland B. Tate 

MINUTES OF BUSINESS MEETINGS OF Prewdent Anderson appointed a Resolu- 
THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY tions Committee composed of E. J. Nieder- 


Fontana Villafre* North Carolina 
August 26-29, 1947 

The first business meeting; was called to 
order at 2:15 P.M. August 26 in the Fon¬ 
tana Village School Auditorium by Presi¬ 
dent W. A. Anderson who presided. Approx¬ 
imately 50 persons participated. 

President Anderson made a short state¬ 
ment about the selection of Fontana Village 
as a meeting place, expressed his pleasant 
surprise at the fairly large number present 
for the opening session and asked each per¬ 
son in the room to give a short informal 
self-introduction, so that all could get bet¬ 
ter acquainted. 

Minutes of the December 1046 meetings 
as published in the March 1947 issue of 
Rural Sociology were summarized by the 
secretary-treasurer (Leland Tate). It was 
moved by Selz Mayo, seconded by Wilson 
Gee and carried that the minutes be ap¬ 
proved as printed. 

Preliminary Reports 

Preliminary reports on membership and 
finances for 1947 made b> the secretary- 
treasurer revealed a total of 395 paid-up 
members as of August 22 distributed 
throughout 39 states and 7 foreign coun¬ 
tries; and a bank balance of $966.92, sub¬ 
ject to deductions of about $500.00 for ac¬ 
counts payable before the end of the year. 
It was moved by Rupert Vance, seconded by 
Allen Edwards and carried to accept the 
reports as presented. 

A preliminary annual report on publica¬ 
tion of the journal Rinal Sociology, made 
by the managing editor, C. Horace Hamil¬ 
ton, revealed that each issue costs about 
$626 and has a circulation of approximately 
1000 copies. It was moved by Douglas Ens- 
minger, seconded by Earl Grigsby and car¬ 
ried to accept the report as presented. 


frank, Harold Kaufman and Allen Ed¬ 
wards; and a Picnic Committee composed of 
Samuel Blizzard, Neal Gross and Welton 
Rotz. 

President Anderson explained that 1948 
officers would be elected by ballot in Novem¬ 
ber from a list of nominees to be sent to the 
secretary by J. H. Kolb, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. For the tabulation 
of ballots and the auditing of final annual 
reports he announced an Election Commit¬ 
tee composed of B. L. Hummel, W. W. Eure 
and W. E. Garnett; and an Auditing Com¬ 
mittee composed of Harold Hoffsommer, 
Margaret Hagood and Earl Grigsby. 

The president announced that several 
committee reports would be considered at 
the second business meeting. 

The secretary-treasurer expressed the 
opinion that the office of secretary-treasurer 
should be rotated every three years, and 
that those present should be thinking of a 
new secretary-treasurer to be appointed by 
the incoming Executive Committee, as pro¬ 
vided for in a recent amendment to the 
Constitution and by-laws. 

There being no further business the meet¬ 
ing was adjourned. 

* « 

The second business meeting was called 
to order at 11 a.m., August 29 in the Fon¬ 
tana Village School Auditorium by Presi¬ 
dent W. A. Anderson Approximately 60 
persons participated. 

An announcement was made concerning 
the watermelon party to be held later in the 
day on the Fontana Village picnic grounds. 

Committee Reports 

The president asked for a report from the 
Committee on Rural Sociolog>" in Colleges 
other than Land-Grant Institutions and 
found that chairman Earl Koos was ill. It 
was moved by Ed Losey, seconded by Earl 
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Grigsby and approved that this committee 
be continued. 

In the absence of Irwin Sanders, chair¬ 
man of the Committee on World Social Or¬ 
ganization, Howard Beers made a short 
statement about the committee’s work in 
process of development including a pro¬ 
posed social atlas and other items. T. J. 
Woof ter said this committee could very well 
consider the ideas and organization involved 
in Inter-American Census proposals and 
our established relations with South Ameri¬ 
ca which Congress is discussing in terms of 
extension to other countries. Carl Taylor 
said that FAO had invited rural sociologists 
of the United States and representatives of 
other nations to consider a World Welfare 
division of this agency. It was moved by 
Allen Edwards, seconded by Olaf Larson 
and approved that the Committee on World 
Social Organization be continued, subject to 
possible changes in functions and personnel 
to be made by the incoming Executive Com¬ 
mittee. 

In the absence of Edgar Schuler, chair¬ 
man of the Library Committee to work with 
the American Library Association, Harold 
Hoffsommer gave a preliminary report on 
the returns from questionnaires concerning 
research in progress and indicated that com¬ 
mittee members and the American Library 
Association were planning a workshop for 
January 1948^ It was moved by Fred Yoder, 
seconded by Duane Gibson, and approved 
that the Library Committee be continued. 

The report of the Committee on the 1960 
Census was read by Chairman C. Horace 
Hamilton and a copy filed with the secr*»- 
tary. It was moved by Samuel Blizzard, 
seconded and carried that the report be ac¬ 
cepted as presented. It was moved by 01 al 
Larson, seconded and carried that the state¬ 
ment of the Committee pointing up certain 
changes which need to be made in census 
procedures be transmitted by the secretary 
to the Director of the Census for his con¬ 
sideration. It also was approved to trans¬ 
mit a second statement prepared by Thomas 
A. Tripp, relative to the Census of Religious 
Bodies, 


The report of the Board of Editors rela¬ 
tive to publication place of the Journal was 
made by C. Horace Hamilton. He stated 
that a majority of the Board (including 
Hamilton, Loomis and Vance) recommended 
sponsorship of publication remain at North 
Carolina State College for an indeterminate 
period subject to further consideration by 
the Society, should any good reasons de¬ 
velop for making a change. Following some 
comments by B. L. Hummel and T. J. Woof- 
ter, it was moved by Howard Beers, second¬ 
ed by Earl Grigsby and carried to approve 
the majority report. 

A tentative report by the Committee on 
Life Memberships was given by Merton Oy- 
ler. He revealed that committee members 
hesitated to propose life memberships at this 
time, so the matter was tabled. 

Resolutions 

The report of the Resolutions Committee 
was given by E. J. Niederfrank, discussed 
at some length, amended several times and 
adopted part by part in the form of the 
following resolutions. 

(1) WHEREAS this meeting has been 
highly enjoyable, with conditions and ac¬ 
commodations haviPkT been found to our sat¬ 
isfaction, Be It Resolved that the Rural So¬ 
ciological Society wishes to express its 
thanks to the management of Government 
Services, Inc., at Fontana Dam, for the use 
of this recreational site for its meeting pur¬ 
poses and for the splendid cooperation of its 
personnel. 

(2) WHEREAS this 1947 meeting, having 
combined family recreation with profession¬ 
al business of the meeting and having been 
held during the summer time and found sat¬ 
isfactory, Be If Resolved that those attend¬ 
ing this meeting go on record as favoring 
further meetings of this type whenever 
practicable. 

(3) WHEREAS Charles Josiah Galpin, 
generally considered the fath'Cr of scientific 
Rural Sociology, passed from our midst dur¬ 
ing this year, Be It Resolved that the Rural 
Sociological Society acknowledge hereby his 
great contribution to the science of under¬ 
standing rural society, and requests the ex- 
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ecutive committee to arrange appropriate 
memoria and to assist in whatever ways it 
can to appropriately preserve the writing, 
teachings, and library of Dr. Galpin for 
the benefit of others. 

(4) WHEREAS the increased mobility of 
the population, the commercialization of ag¬ 
riculture. and the growing industrial civil¬ 
ization are making rural social organization 
more complex and bringing about closer in¬ 
terrelationships of farm people and insti 
tutions with nonfarm rural people and with 
the total Bocio-politico>economy of commun¬ 
ity, state, nation, and world. Be It Resolved 
that the president of the Society appoint a 
committee to consider the problem of widen¬ 
ing the conceptions of rural sociology to in¬ 
clude nonfarm rural people and their rela¬ 
tionships to all aspects of the total society 
Included in this are the rural sociological 
interests and resources of non-land-grant 
institutions and public agencies other than 
those connected with the U. S. Department 
of A griculture. 

(6) WHEREAS several years have 
elapsed since any comprehensive survey of 
research in the field. Be It Resolved that the 
standing committee on research undertake a 
review and evaluation of rural sociological 
research to date for the purpose of organ¬ 
izing or synthesizing findings and pointing 
the direction toward needed research. 

(6) Be It Resolved that the Executive 
Committee, with or without the assistance 
of the standing committee on research, pre¬ 
pare a statement containing the essence of 
the 1947 research committee report pertain¬ 
ing especially to suggested lines of research 
and certain aspects of cooperative relation¬ 
ships, for presenting to the Federal Security 
Agency and other known interested agencies 
and educational-research institutions, public 
or private, for the purpose of broadening 
the objectives of rural sociological research 
and securing the cooperative participation 
in it of these other agencies and institutions. 

(7) WHEREAS there is need for assist¬ 
ing teachers, researchers, and extension 
workers in rural sociology, and WHEREAS 
there is need for greater integration of 


these phases of rural sociology work, Be It 
Resolved that the Rural Sociological Society 
favors the development through the respec¬ 
tive standing committees, of a comprehen¬ 
sive program for the improvement of rural 
sociology teaching, research, and extension 
to include: (a) Special meetings, confer¬ 
ences, workshops, reports or other ways, 
either separately or in connection with the 
annual meeting, whereby those interested in 
teaching, research or extension might get 
together to discus current work and its im¬ 
provement, and (b) the development of eval¬ 
uation studies of teaching techniques and 
teaching progrrams. 

(8) WHEREAS the membership of the 
Society includes persons of other than the 
White race, Be It Resolved that meetings of 
the Society be held at places which are ac¬ 
cessible to or which provide appropriate ac¬ 
commodations to other than those of the 
White race, and that all members be fully 
advised of this fact in advance of the meet¬ 
ing in order that none shall stay away for 
fear of a lack of accommodations. 

There being no further items for consid¬ 
eration, the second business meeting was 
adjourned. 

Persons present for all the Fontana Vil¬ 
lage meetings, as revealed by the register 
kept at the entrance to the school auditor¬ 
ium, numbered 121. These came from 26 
states, the District of Columbia and Canada; 
and included representatives from eight 
states west of the Mississippi. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
1950 CENSUSES 
To the Rural Sociological Society 
Because the assignment of the Commit¬ 
tee's objectives and functions were stated 
rather broadly when the appointment of this 
Committee was authorized in December of 
1946, the Committee has made the following 
formulation of its objectives and proced¬ 
ures for achieving them which are herewith 
submitted to the society for approval. 

Objective I 

To ascertain the ways in which the 1960 
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Censuses of Population and Agriculture 
(especially in the United States, but also in 
other countries of the world) can best serve 
the statistical needs of persons engaged in 
rural social research. 

Procedures for Meeting Objective I 

1. To seek expressions from the member¬ 
ship of the Society as to content that 
should be obtained in the 1950 Censues 
and as to the tabulations and cross-tab¬ 
ulations that should be made. 

2. To keep abreast of the current develop¬ 
ments in planning and execution of the 
1950 Censuses on the part of federal and 
international agencies in cooperation 
with similar committees of other scien¬ 
tific societies. 

Objective II 

To seek to influence the planning of the 
1950 Censuses (schedule content, tabula¬ 
tions, publications) so as to maximise the 


utility of the Censuses for rural social re¬ 
search. 

Procedures for Meeting Objective 11 

1. To transmit informally to the proper 
agencies unofficial statements from indi¬ 
vidual members of the Rural Sociologi¬ 
cal Society on the desirability of specific 
items and tabulations of the 1950 Cen¬ 
suses. 

2. To formulate for approval by the So¬ 
ciety or the Executive Committee reso¬ 
lutions or recommendations for approval 
by the Society or Executive Committee 
for transmission to the Census Bureau, 
the Budget Bureau, or other agencies 
bearing on matters relating to the 1950 
Censuses* 

3. To cooperate with similar or correspond¬ 
ing committees of other scientific socie¬ 
ties in joint action with regard to the 
1950 Censuses, 
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Objective III 

To keep the membership informed of the 
developments in planning, financinf?, and 
execution of the If 50 T’ensuses. 

Pritcedurea for Meeting Objective III 

1. To prepare brief notes on profifress of the 
1950 Censuses for publication in Jiuutl 
Socioloffy. 

2. To report to the Society at its annual 
meetinuH on developments relating to the 
1950 ('ensusos. 

3. With approval of the Executive Commit¬ 
tee, to circularize members of the Socie¬ 
ty informing them of the current status 
of legislation and appropriations for the 
1950 Censuses should difficulties arise 

The Committee invites the members of 
the Society to transmit to its chairman at 
any time, but preferably as soon as possible 
and in writing, specific and constructive 
suggestions on the 1950 Censuses to be 
transmitted to the appropriate agencies. 

The Committee has established coopera¬ 
tive relation.s with the Committee on Social 
Statistics of the American Sociological So¬ 
ciety and the Secretary of the American 
Statistical Society and proposes to work 
with both of these groups, with the appro¬ 
priate committee of the American Statistical 
Association probably n^ssuming the function 
of integrating the efforts of committees 
from several societies concerned with the 
1950 Censuses. 

The Committee has prepared a resolution 
for the approval of the Society to be trans¬ 
mitted to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Census (Mr. J. C. f’apt) and to the Assis¬ 
tant Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
in Charge of Statistical Standards (Dr. 
Stuart A. Rice). 

The Committee will welcome suggestions 
from the membership on further steps it 
might take to advance its objectives. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. Horace Hamilton, Chair mati 
Margaret Jarman Hagood 
Ray MANGUS 

RESOLUTION 

The Rural Sociological Society exprossc'. 
its approval and emjorsement of the pro¬ 


posed 1060 censuses of population and agri¬ 
culture in the United States. In order that 
these censuses may bo of greater utility for 
rural social research than previous decen¬ 
nial censuses, we urge that the following 
proposals be considered In planning the cen¬ 
suses. 

1. That the results of the censuses of pop¬ 
ulation and agriculture be collated and that 
the farm population and household data be 
tabulated according to important character¬ 
istics of the farms on which the people live, 
such as tenure, value of products, economic 
size, etc. 

2. That the residence classification of the 
rural-nonfarm population bp expanded to 
identify its different segments, such as sub¬ 
urban. village, open eountrv, etc. 

3. That an attempt be made to identify an 
“agricultural population” that is more 
closely associated with agriculture than the 
presently defined “farm population.” 

4. That the duplication of the 1940 cen¬ 
suses of agriculture and population on cur¬ 
rent agricultural employment be avoided in 
1950, with a possible substitution on the 
agriculture schedule of annual labor tinip 
input. 

In working out the details of these pro¬ 
posals, the Census Bureau may wish to con¬ 
sult with the Committee on the 1960 Cen- 
su.ses of the Rural Sociological Society, of 
which the Chairman is Dr. C. Horace Ham¬ 
ilton, N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Carleton College (Northficld, Minnesota). 

Professor Samuel M. Strong assumed the 
chairmanship of the department of sociolo- 
g\ this fall. Dr. Orrin E. Klapp joined the 
department recently as assi.stant pro- 
fes.sor of sociology. He is teaching courses 
in criminology and the family. Professor 
John Phelan is teaching courses in rural 
sociology and fields of social work. He 
has attended during the summer the Na¬ 
tional Conference Institute on Social Secur¬ 
ity called by the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation and Social Security Administration. 
He is a member of the Minnesota Institute 
of Government Research. During the past 
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year he served as the chairman of the Min¬ 
nesota State Conference on Social Work Ed¬ 
ucation. 

Professor Strong has been engaged in a 
study of several small communities in Min¬ 
nesota. 


Columbia University (New York 27, New 
York). The Columbia University Press has 
issued a second printing of Farmer k of the 
World: The Development of Agricultural 
Extension, edited by Drs. Edmund deS. 
Brunner, Irwin T. Sanders and Douglas 
Ensminger. 


University of Connecticut (Storrs, Conn.). 
Dr. Walter C. McKain, Jr. has ac¬ 
cepted an appointment as associate profes¬ 
sor of rural sociology on the research staff 
of the Storrs Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion. McKain has been in the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Welfare of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for a 
number of years. He has served as leader 
of the Division in the regional offices at Up¬ 
per Darby, Pennsylvania, and at Berkeley, 
California. In recent months he has been 
stationed in Washington, D.C., in charge of 
studies dealing with standards and levels of 
living. The research staff here now consists 
of Dr. N. L. Whetten, in charge of the re¬ 
search program, Dr. McKain and Mr. Val¬ 
ery Webb, recently appointed instructor in 
rural sociology. 

Dr. Whetten’s new book entitled Rural 
Mexico is in the process of publication by 
the University of Chicago Press. It is sched¬ 
uled to be available for distribution by April 
1, 1948. 


Cornell University (Ithaca, N. Y.). Pro¬ 
fessor W. A. Anderson is on sabbatic leave 
extending to September, 1948, during which 
time he and Mrs. Anderson will visit Syria, 
India, and China. His year’s work in the 
Near East will be under the sponsorship of 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. In Syria he will 
study the projects of certain missionary 
boards, the Near East Foundation, and the 
Syrian Government, and will consult with 


them about the social aspects of their pro¬ 
grams. In India he will be stationed at Alla¬ 
habad Agricultural College to help set up a 
program in the field of rural sociology. He 
w'ill travel in the north Section of India 
studying certain selected projects which will 
be helpful in understanding the Allahabad 
program. In China he will serve as visiting 
professor at the University of Nanking 
where he will conduct a graduate seminar 
in rural social problems, and work with the 
institution, particularly with Dean C. W. 
<'hang and Professor J. Lossing Buck, in 
establishing a program of teaching, research 
and extension in the field of rural sociology. 
Dr. Anderson has worked for 16 years with 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., in the training 
of missionaries for rural work. He believes, 
however, that the year’s program will make 
it possible for him to learn much more about 
the rural social problems of the Near East 
and India, and to rcobserve rural China, 
Where he working during 1930-31 for the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 
as a member of the Laymen’s Foreign Mis¬ 
sion Inquiry. 


Iowa State College (Ames, Iowa). Dr. 
Walter A. Lunden join d the staff in March, 
1947, as associate professor of sociology. He 
is teaching social problems, social welfare 
legislation and criminology. His researches 
will deal especially with the incidence and 
characteristics of crime and delinquency 
and the treatment of the rural offender. 

Dr. Lunden has his A.M. degree from the 
University of Minnesota, his Ph.D. from 
Harvard, and has written several books in 
his major field. Before World War II, he 
resigned from the Sociology Staff of the 
University of Pittsburgh to become Presi¬ 
dent of Gustavus Adolphus College. Joining 
the Armed Forces in 1943, he was in charge 
of civilian prisons in the American occupa¬ 
tion zone of Germitny. 

Dr. Rosftoe R. Griffin joined the staff in 
September, coming from the University of 
Arkansas where he was assistant professor 
of economics. Dr. Griffin has his Ph.D. from 
the University of Illinois and plans to do 
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advanced graduate work in rural sociology 
to enable him better to integrate the two 
Adds. 

A new research project is now under way 
to determine the incidence of membership 
in cooperatives among rural people, the 
opinions of farmers and townspeople to¬ 
ward cooperative business organizations and 
practices, and the relationship between 
membership in cooperative associations and 
selected factors in family living and com¬ 
munity participation. Dr. W. J. Tudor is 
leader for this project which is financed by 
a gift from the Consumers Cooperative As¬ 
sociation of Kansas City. 

Dr. Neal Gross is continuing his study of 
factors affecting the adoption of improved 
farming practices. He is also initiating a 
research project to study social stratifica¬ 
tion in rural Iowa, and its relation to social 
attitudes and the participation of farm and 
town people in organized groups. 

Dr. Ray E. Wakcley has an lAES bulletin 
in press entitled, “Changes in Iowa Popula¬ 
tion.” Paul Jehlik and Ray Wakeley have 
completed a report on social organization in 
Hamilton County, Iowa. This is one of the 
intensive county studies made by the Divi¬ 
sion of Farm Population and Rural Wel¬ 
fare, BAE, in cooperation with the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The re¬ 
port will be published by the Station. 

Dr. J. B. Gittler has received a grant 
from the Iowa State College Research Coun¬ 
cil to continue his research project in the 
sociology of industrial relations. Dr. Gittler 
is also Editor of the Mid-We»t Soeiologiat, 

'Dr. Reuben Hill is preparing a research 
report on his study of the adjustment of 
Iowa families to crises of separation and 
reunion. He is also supervising a study of 
father roles related to various patterns of 
family interaction. 

Nine new courses have been added to the 
offerings in sociology. These courses 
strengthen the undergraduate offerings in 
general sociology, group work and case 
work. Graduate work is strengthened by the 
addition of courasa in sociological analysis, 
methods of research, social organization. 


minority groups, advanced problems and 
planning. 


Michigan State College (East Lansing, 
Mich.). Professor William H. Form from 
Kent State University joined our staff in 
July. He plans to center his teaching and 
research on industrial and occupational so¬ 
ciology and social psychology. Professor 
Asael T. Hansen, cultural anthropologist of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, joined the 
staff September 1st. He is preparing his 
materials on Yucatan for publication and 
looking forward to research in Latin Ameri¬ 
ca. 

Professor Solon Kimball was on leave 
this summer while serving as visiting lec¬ 
turer at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Paul Miller, former assistant county 
agent of West Virginia, has been employed 
as rural sociology extension specialist. He 
will continue his work toward the Ph.D. 
while on the job using the several research 
projects being conducted by the Social Re¬ 
search Service and Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station on extension methods and or¬ 
ganization as a thesis. 

Mr. Alex Sim, director of adult education 
service at McGill University, Quebec, Can¬ 
ada, has been awarded a Hinman fellowship 
and began work in September. 

The Social Research Service of Michigan 
State College and the Inter-American Insti¬ 
tute for Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, 
Costa Rica have made arrangements 
through which graduate students are fur¬ 
nished expenses and board and room while 
developing sociological and anthropological 
research projects. These projects may be¬ 
come graduate theses on Costa Rican social 
structure and value orientation. At the re¬ 
quest of the Institute, C. P. Loomis, direc¬ 
tor of the Social Research Service, visited 
the Institute in August to initiate the co¬ 
operative project. 

Edgar Schuler has been made associate 
director of the Social Research Service. 

Wilson Longmore, on leave from the U.S. 
D.A., is analyzing over 1,000 field schedules 
from interviews with colonists in Eastern 
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Peru taken under a cooperative arrange¬ 
ment between the Social Research Service 
and the Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees. These and other data will furnish 
the basis for a Ph.D. thesis. 


University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 
N. C.) Howard W. Odum, after a year as 
Vi siting Professor at Yale, has returned to 
head the Department of Sociology and Anth¬ 
ropology. 

Guy B. Johnson has resujned his duties 
as Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
and Research Professor in the Institute for 
Research in Social Science after an absence 
of four j'ears as executive director of the 
Southern Regional Council, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lee M. Brooks, Professor of Sociology, is 
on leave for one year as Visiting Professor 
of Sociology, University of Hawaii. 

Donald S. Klaiss has resigned to accept a 
position with the University of Arizona. 
Work in marriage and family relationships 
is temporarily under the guidance of Lester 
Pearl of Ohio State and Wayne Kernodlc, 
who worked under Dr. Ernest R. Groves at 
U. N. C. 

Daniel 0. Price has been appointed Lec¬ 
turer in Social Statistics and will be in 
charge of the statistical laboratory. 

Hilda Kuper of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, Ph.D. from the London School of 
Economics, will teach a course on Native 
Peoples and Cultures of Africa. She is also 
engaged in research on race in the South. 

A departmental library in sociology, an¬ 
thropology, and city and regional planning 
is being developed in connection with the 
laboratory-workshop of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science. A full-time, pro¬ 
fessional librarian is in charge. 

Recent publications or books now in press 
by members of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology include Howard W. 
Odum, The Way of the South and Under- 
standing Society, both by Macmillan, 1947; 
Harold D. Meyer, Community Recreation 
Guide (with Brightbill), Heath (in press); 
S. TI. Hobbs, Jr., North Carolina Today 
(with Bond), University of North Carolina 


Press, 1947; John P. Gillin, Moehe: A 
Peruvian Coastal Community, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1947; The Ways of Men, Apple- 
ton-Century (in press). Introductory So¬ 
ciology (with Gillin), Macmillan (in press); 
Hilda Kuper, An African Aristocracy, Ox¬ 
ford Press, 1947. 


Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.) Socio¬ 
logy is in the process of reorganization and 
will become a distinct curriculum instead 
of a scries of service courses. The Graduate 
Council has approved the granting of the 
Master's Degree with specialization in either 
general or agricultural (rural) sociology. All 
rural courses will be given in the College of 
Agriculture but will be jointly administered 
by the Department of Sociology and the De¬ 
partment of Agricultural Economics. 

Dr. Harold T. Christensen formerly of 
Brigham Young University is now chair¬ 
man of the Sociology Department. Other 
staff members include Dr. J. R. Leevy, Dr. 
A. A. Smith, Dr. Elizabeth Wilson, Dr. 
Hanna Meissner, D W. Culver, formerly a 
graduate student at Yale, Walter Hirsch, 
formerly a graduate student at Queens Col¬ 
lege, and four graduate assistants. Dr. J. E. 
Losey represents the Department of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics on the Staff and handles 
a research and teaching assignment in Rural 
Sociology. 


University of Missouri ((^lumbia, Mo.). 
Margaret L. Bright, instructor in rural so¬ 
ciology, will be on leave during the academic 
year 1947-1948 studying at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Lawrence M. Hepple, formerly assis¬ 
tant professor of sociology, became assistant 
professor of rural sociology in September. 


Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.) 
announces the establishYnent of the Insti¬ 
tute* for Brazilian Studies beginning in Sep¬ 
tember, 1947. The Institute offers graduate 
instniction leading to the degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, and an 
undergraduate program which can be in¬ 
cluded in the baccalaureate courses of study. 
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Till* purpoRt's of thf* Institute are several: 
(1) to provide a center for research and 
publications concerning the social, economic, 
political and cultural life of Brazil; (2) to 
prepare students on the graduate level for 
work in or in relationship to Brazil or other 
parts of Latin America; (3) to interest 
students on the undergraduate level in Latin 
America and to give them a general intro¬ 
duction to the problems and developments of 
the Latin American republics; (4) and to 
promote public knowledge and understand¬ 
ing of the Latin American countries and 
especially of Brazil by publications, lectures, 
exchange of professors and students, and 
other means. 

Instruction will be offered on the graduate 
level in the fields of the history and politics 
of Brazil, the economics of South America 
and problems of world trade, the sociological 
problems of Brazil, and the language, litera¬ 
ture and cultural institutions of that coun¬ 
try. For undergraduates, counses will be of¬ 
fered in Portuguese and Spani.sh, in Latin 
American history and literature, and in the 
sociological and economic institutions of La¬ 
tin America, 

Students wishing to study for graduate 
degrees will be admitted upon certification 
of an A.B. or B.S. degree from an ap- 
provejl college. At least two years’ study in 
Portuguese, or a knowledge of Spanish plus 
one year’s study of Portuguese, must be of¬ 
fered for admission, or secured after enroll¬ 
ment. A minimum of two years’ residence 
will be required for Ph 1). candidates. All 
camlidates for this degree without a first- 
'hand knowledge of Brazil should plan to 
spend some portion of their period of study 
in that country. The Institute will assist 
students to this end. 

For the Master’s Degree, a minimum of 
one academic year’s residence will be re¬ 
quired. The requirement of facility in Por¬ 
tuguese and of completing a Master’s thesis 
will necessitate in many instances, however, 
more than this period. 

The Institute will be organized as an in- 
depomlent unit? and will liave its own quar¬ 
ters, but each individual composing its fac¬ 


ulty will also have membership in the de¬ 
partment of the Graduate School in which 
his special interests lie. Candidates for 
graduate degrees will, in most cases, receive- 
their degree in the academic department of 
their major interest. 

Attention is called to the Cordell Hull Fel¬ 
lowships in International Affairs establish¬ 
ed by Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Jones. These fel¬ 
lowships, e.stablished in honor of Mr. Hull, 
the author of the Good Neighbor Policy 
low'ard Latin America, will be available to 
graduate students registering in the Insti¬ 
tute. These fellowships carry stipends from 
$750 to $1260. Other fellowships offered by 
the Graduate School, the stipends of which 
range from $600 to $1000, are open also to 
students working in this field. 

Undergraduate students looking toward 
business or professional careers related to 
South America may enroll in the College of 
Arts and Science of Vanderbilt University 
and take courses as referred to above in the 
Latin American field. They may offer the 
study of Portuguese in satisfaction of lan¬ 
guage requirements for the baccalaureate 
degree. 

The establishment of the Institute for 
Brazilian Studies repre.sents the organiza¬ 
tion and strengthening of a number of in¬ 
terests and activities relating to Latin 
America, not only in Vanderbilt University, 
but also in the two contiguous educational 
institutions—George Peabody College for 
Teachers and Scarritt College. A close rela¬ 
tionship to these colleges will be maintained. 
Students in these institutions may take 
courses in the Institute for Brazilian Stud¬ 
ies without the payment of additional fees 
and, conversely, the resources of both col¬ 
leges are available to those enrolled in the 
Institute. 

The Vanderbilt Institute for Brazilian 
Studies is also related more broadly to pro¬ 
grams dealing with Latin America in other 
universities, especially to those in the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina, the University of 
Texas, and Tulane University. The special 
interests of these four universities in the 
Latin American field complement one anoth- 
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er and together cover, geographically at 
least, the Latin American field. Arrange¬ 
ments, therefore, have been made for a con¬ 
tinuing program of consultation, coopera¬ 
tion and mutual assistance. Migration of 
graduate students between the four univer¬ 
sities will be facilitated and encouraged. 
Especially important are plans, jointly 
worked out, for summer programs of teach¬ 
ing, in which intensive language instmetion 
in Spanish and Portuguese will be provick'd 
and specialized courses offered. 

For further inquiries, address: Professor 
T. Lynn Smith, Director, The Institute for 
Brazilian Studies, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


University of Washington (Seattle, 
Wash.). Stuart C. Dodd has been appointed 
research professor and director of a new re¬ 
search unit created by the last legislature. 
This organization will consist of a statewide 
polling agency and field research organiza¬ 
tion supported jointly by the University and 
the State College. In addition to its research 
function, the agency will provide training in 
research for graduate students. Dr, Dodd is 
teaching courses in systematic sociology and 
social research. 

Delbert C. Miller has been appointed as¬ 
sociate professor to teach courses in indus¬ 
trial sociology, public opinion, and related 
subjects. Ruth A. Inglis will teach courses 
in mass communication and collective behav¬ 
ior. Her book on Freedom of the Mooirs 
was published in February by the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press. The Curtis Publish¬ 
ing Company of Philadelphia has made a 
generous grant to the department to study 
certain problems in the field of mass com¬ 
munication. Raymond E. Bassett has been 
released from his teaching in order to be¬ 
come research fellow under this grant. Rob¬ 
ert W. O’Brien and Frank S. Miyamoto are 
engaged in a study of the resettlement of 
the Japanese and other minority problems 
in the local area. Julius Jahn and John Gris¬ 
wold assisted with the work during the 
sumnier. 

Howard B. Woolston, first chairman of 
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the department, retired in June after 28 
.vears of teaching m the department. Jesse 
F. Steiner will return in the fall from a 
leave of absence at the University of Ha¬ 
waii. C. K. Cheng will return this fall from 
a year’s leave of absence in China. He will 
teach a course in Chinese social, institutions 
and will assist in the introductory dourse. 
Joseph Cohen will resume full-time teach¬ 
ing this fall after a war leave of four years 
as Assistant Regional Expediter of the Na¬ 
tional Housing Agency. He will teach 
courses in American housing problems and 
in the fields of general sociology and statis¬ 
tics. 

Calvin F. Schmid will continue his work 
as director of research for the State Census 
Board, Charles E. Bowerman is continuing 
his research in the field of family relations. 
The University has established a special re¬ 
search fellowship in the department for the 
study of certain problems of student ad¬ 
justment. Frank L. Parks has been relieved 
of most of his teaching for next year in or¬ 
der to conduct the research. 

Beginning with the fall quarter, the de¬ 
partment will oiler two curricula: (1) a 
regular major for general education stu¬ 
dents requiring 36 quarter hours of sociol¬ 
ogy with a minmum of requirements in 
technical courses; and (2) a preprofessional 
major requiring 56 quarter hours of sociol¬ 
ogy including a required sequence in techni¬ 
cal courses. 

Professor Richard T. LaPiere of Stanford 
University offered courses in the depart¬ 
ment during the summer quarter. 


Wayne University (Detroit 1, Mich.). Dr. 
Alfred McClung Lee of Wayne University 
is serving as visiting professor at the Uni- 
versijty of Michigan, Ann Arbor, during the 
academic year 1947-48. He is offering a 
course on the newspaper in society. Under 
the terms of a grant from the Field Founda¬ 
tion, he is on leave to complete a sociologi¬ 
cal research project in the field of com¬ 
munications and public opinion. 
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SydfiiluiM Hospitol (New York City), 
the nation*! pioneer interracial voluntary 
hoepital, announces the establishment, ef¬ 
fective Au^st 1, 1947, of its Institute of 
Community Relations, a research unit which 
will study the varied and extensive relation¬ 
ships between social factors and disease. 
The new project has been set up in coopera¬ 
tion with Columbia University’s Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, which will parti¬ 
cipate actively in the selection of research 
topics, in technical consultation on research 
in progrress, and in the provision of research 
facilities. The Institute will, in turn, pro¬ 


vide field experience in research for gradu¬ 
ate students in Columbia’s department of 
sociology, which will give degree credit for 
satisfactory work thus done. 

Named director of the now Institute was 
John A. Morsell, formerly a research as¬ 
sociate of the Bureau of Applied Social Re¬ 
search. He will be aided initially by an as¬ 
sistant and a secretary, with the greater 
part of the personnel consisting of graduate 
students and of interested persons in the 
community who will undergo suitable train¬ 
ing as a volunteer corps. 






